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MODERN. LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMER 
1894. 
VoL. rx, 1. New ΒΈΒΙΕΒ, VOL. 


I—AN HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE WERWO 
IN LITERATURE.’ 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Among the many survivals which have come down 
from the childhood of humanity nothing seems to be so 
spread, 80 prominent, so persistently vital, as the beli 
Metamorphosis. Mythology and Legend are filled wi 
Literature is indebted to it for some of her brightest je 
in fact, some of her grandest monuments, without it, \ 
hardly have a raison d’ére. In all nations and times the 
enjoy this, their peculiar privilege, as a matter of course 
they use it, both on themselves and on others, with va 
motives and more or less discretion. Among men, those 
come by the gift naturally are comparatively rare, and δι 
encountered outside of the most primitive nations; o 
remainder, a few are presented with the gift by some h 
power, but the great majority derive their ability wholly 
the use of magic arts. There are the Bear-Men or ‘ 


1The present discussion is an expansion of an article read before the 
Hopkins Philological Association, May 20, 1892. An abstract of it ap 
in the University Circulars, vol. 12, p. 21 (Jan., 1898). 
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serkers’ and the Swan-Maidens of Scandinavia, the Tiger- 
Men of India, the Hyena-Men of Abyssinia and many other 
people of a similar character in all quarters of the earth. 

Without, at present, pausing to inquire what may have been 
the ultimate origin and cause of such a belief, the observer will 
note that, among all these transformation stories, none, from 
the beginning of time to the present day, has kept such a hold 
on the popular imagination as the tale of the Werwolf. It 
would be hard to find another with a diffusion so extensive 
and, at the same time, with a vitality in literature and legend 
so remarkable. 

Why is this the case? If we ask why this particular story 
of the Werwolf should have extended so much farther than 
others of the same nature, at least one practical answer is sug- 
gested: The wolf himself is one of the most widely diffused 
of animals. Like his brother, the dog, he shares with man 
the ability to live and thrive in nearly all parts of the earth. 
Wherever man, in his wanderings, has penetrated there he has 
found, and fought, his ancient enemy. 

Certainly, in the Hunting and Fishing Epoch, his howling 
could have been no pleasant sound to the primeval man in his 
rude retreat; in the Pastoral Age his enmity to the grazing 
sheep must have made him a never-failing topic of conversa- 
tion; and the glare of his eyes across the moonlit snow of a 
winter’s night was a terror to the lonely traveller, in any 
age. Hence it is that few animals have ever been surrounded 
with so many gloomy superstitions. No one has a good word 
for Isengrim. Even among the Romans, children of the 
Wolf-God of Death and suckled by the She-Wolf, he never 
was in good repute. 

His distinctive features, in folk-lore, are ravening hunger 
and bestial ferocity,’ he is the symbol of Night and Winter? 
and the Messenger of Death.* 


1Cf. the Greek saying, χανών or Κεχηνὼς λύκος. See Keller, 1 hiere des 
Class. Altertums, p. 401, note 78 with references, and cf. our own expression : 
“ Hungry as a wolf.” Old Test., Gen. 49, 27: Eze. 22, 27: Zeph. 3, 3; 
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It is an ancient Indo-European superstition, still existing 
in many parts of the world, that if you catch sight of 
the wolf before he sees you, you have nothing to fear 
from him.’ 

On the other hand, it is an old Greek and Italic belief that 
if the wolf sees you first, you are temporarily dumb.?_ Every- 
where, something demoniac and uncanny is associated with 
him. Hence, in the folk-medicine of all peoples he is es- 
pecially prominent. We learn from the 28th book of Pliny, 
for example, that a wolf’s flesh, fat, ashes, bones, liver, gall, 
jaws, excrement and, above all, his teeth have wonderful heal- 
ing and prophylactic properties. One certain hair in his tail 
is a sovereign love-charm, powerless, however, unless plucked 
from the living animal.’ A wolf’s tooth worn around the 


N. T., Mat. 7,15. As the wolf is the symbol of unbridled cruelty so, in 
Roman parlance, the she-wolf (cf. lupa, lupanaria, etc.) represented unbridled 
lust. (Perhaps from the Greek Comedy. See Keller, o. ¢., p. 402, n. 85 
and 86). Thus early, was felt the strange eternal brotherhood of those twin 
primeval passions of man, the Lust of Blood and the Lust of the Flesh: a 
brotherhood which Milton felt and expressed (Par. Lost, I, 417), and which 
the annals of crime in our great cities and the researches of modern nerve- 
specialists have confirmed to a frightful degree. 

3 Hertz, Der Werwolf, p. 14 and notes. 

9 Pausanias, 6, 6. So among the old Italic peoples. See an old Etruscan 
vase-painting of Charon, Schwenck, Sinnbilder der alten Volker, p. 524. The 
wolf is sacred to the Egyptian Amenti, god of the Under-World (cf. Herod., 
_ 2,122). The Hirpi (wolf-people) were priests of the Sabine Soranus, god 
of Hades, while the Roman Mars is originally god of Death. See espec. 
Hertz, p. 41 ff., Grimm, D. M., 832. 


1 Keller, o. ¢., p. 163; Liebrecht, Volkskunde, p. 334-5. Hertz, p. 14, 
Ὡ. 1, etc. There seems to be acertain amount of truth at the bottom of 
this statement. At any rate, the same story is told of the Puma or American 
lion, as a matter of personal experience. See article in Scribner's Monthly, 
vol 3, p.1 ff 

*Theocritus, 14,22: Vergil, Eclog., 9,53: Pliny, 8,80: Geopon., 15, 1. 
He has the same effect on dogs. Plato, Leg., 906. 

?Pliny, 8, 83. One is inevitably reminded of the popular idea of the 
arrestive properties of salt as applied to a bird’s tail. It is a universal 
principle of witchcraft that the power of a charm is in direct proportion to 
the difficulty of obtaining it. 
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neck is a sure amulet against all wild beasts.. On the same 
principle a wolf’s jaws, opened, were often put over the door 
as an apotropaion against all evil influences, such as thieves, 
murderers, demons, sorcerers and the like.” His appearance, 
at all times was an evil omen.® It was not well to even 
dream of him.‘ Such are a few of the superstitions about the 
wolf. They have been selected simply for illustration, and 
only from the Greek and Latin authors. 

The testimony of other nations only corroborates the evil 
repute of Isengrim in the kingdom of Folk-Lore. Small 
wonder then that such horror has always invested the tale of 
the Werwolf, that is, a person who, either from a gift inborn 
or from the use of certain magic arts of which he has learned 
the secret is in the habit of changing himself into a wolf from 
time totime. In this shape he is generally larger and stronger 
than the ordinary wolf; he retains the intelligence and cunning 
of his human form, more or less clouded or modified by the 
bestial ferocity which takes possession of him at the moment 
of transformation, and in which he “ outwolves” the very 
wolves themselves. It is this wolfish instinct in the man 
which is the motive of transformation. The horror of this 
creature has always been more or less due to the feeling that 
the wolf is implicit in the man. The man, even in his human 
shape, is not felt to be like other men. He is rather a de- 
moniac wolf in disguise, a flimsy disguise which he may throw 
off at any moment.’ 

lAristoph. Byzant., Hist. Anim., 2, 242. The efficacy of this class of 
amulets, which is very large, rests on the principle of “Similia similibus,” 
* The hair of the dog to cure the bite,” or, still more properly, perhaps, on 
the principle of, ‘“‘ Dog eat dog.” 

*Porta, Phyt., 3, c. 3. 

3 Livy, 21, 62: 21, 46: 27,37: 41,18. Hor., Od., 3, 27,3. Pausan., 9, 
18, 24: Zonar., 10, 23. If he approached the dwellings of men with more 
than usual boldness, storm and tempest were imminent. (Geopon, 1, 3). 

4“ Καὶ ἔχθρὸν δὲ βίαιόν τινα (σημαίνει ὃ λύκος) καὶ ἁρπακτικόν, καὶ πανοῦργον, 
καὶ ἐκ τοῦ φανεροῦ ὁμόσε χωροῦντα." Artemidor., Oneiroerit., 2, 12. 

®*“Tntellexi illum versipellem esse,” says Niceros (Petron., 62), ‘“‘nec 
postea cum illo panem gustare potui, non si me occidisses.’’ 
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This is the voluntary werwolf, the most horrible, the most 
dangerous of all such creatures. But there is also the involun- 
tary werwolf, whose transformation was unavoidable, owing 
to the curse or charm of some outside power, and not to be 
gotten rid of until some fixed period has elapsed, with or 
without stated conditions more or less difficult to perform. 
This class of werwolf stories is more closely allied with a large 
number of similar legends in all nations. In such case, the 
enchanted person is not a werwolf, so to speak, by malice pre- 
pense, but the innocent victim of a malignant power. Hence 
all the kindhearted, beneficent werwolves belong to this class.’ 
He may remain a werwolf during the whole time of his en- 
chantment or, which is more common, he returns to his natural 
shape at certain fixed periods for a given interval, during some 
one of which he is set free either by the maiden who loves him 
or by some other interested one who has learned the necessary 
ceremonial. 

With these remarks on the subject in general, let us turn 
to a consideration of what shall here be designated the constt- 
tutional type of the werwolf. 

Discarding the chronological order as less fitted to the pur- 
pose, I turn, at once, to the famous werwolf story of Petronius * 
ostensibly told by the freedman Niceros at the table of his old 
friend Trimalchio. His story runs as follows :* 

“In the days when I was still a slave, we used to live on 
Narrow Street :‘ the house belongs to Gavilla now. There, 
as the gods will have it, I fell in love with the wife of Terentius, 

18ee William of Palerne, for example. 

* Petron. Sat., 61. On Petronius Arbiter and his work, see Sellar, cyelop. 
Brit.; Teuffel, Rom. Lit. 3 305; Friedlaender, Petronti cena Trimalchionia, 
Einleit. (Leipsig, 1891); Gaston Boissier, L’ opposition sous [ empire. 

? Petronius is one of the most charming story-tellers in literature. He 
makes his freedman here think and talk like a freedman. In this charac- 
teristic of his literary art he curiously anticipates the modern spirit. This 
poor attempt to reproduce the atmosphere of the original will, I trust, be 
excused. 

‘In vico angusto. “In einer ganz engen Gasse” (Friedl.) I believe 
angusto here is a proper noun; cf. Broadway, etc. 
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the innkeeper; you knew Melissa—she was from Tarentum— 
a lovely creature. But it wasn’t in the common way, s’help 
me, nor for dalliance that I cared for her, but more because 
she was fair and square. If I asked a favor of her I never 
got no for an answer: if she made a penny why, I got half of 
it; whatever I got hold of I put into her hands,’ and she 
never went back on me. 

Well, her husband died at the villa where they lived. And 
so, I cast about by hook or crook® to get to her, somehow : 
for it’s only your friends, you know, that show up when you’re 
in a tight place. My master, as it happened had gone off to 
Capua to get some small matters of business off his hands. 1 
took advantage of the opportunity and prevailed on a man 
who was staying at our house to come along with me as far as 
the fifth mile-stone. He was a soldier, by the way, and strong 
as the devil.‘ We started out® about cock-crow, the moon 
was shining as bright as day. We got among the. tombs °— 
my man’ made up to the grave-stones,® I sat down, singing, 


1 Pulcherrimum bacciballum. It is not known just what this word means. 
See Friedl., ad loc. 

*“in illius sinum demandavi.” 

3“ ner scutum per ocream egi aginavi.” See Friedl., ad. loc.; Biicheler, 
Bh. Mus., 37, 518. 

4 ὦ fortis tanquam Orcus.’”’ Orcus, the old Italic god of the Under-World, 
is still an important figure in the fairy tales of Italy. ‘Orco,” though 
identified by the modern peasant with the devil, is decidedly undevilish in 
many respects and shows plain traces of his pre-christian origin. See Otto, 
Arehiv. f. Lat. Lex., 3, 212. 

δ Apoculamus, dwoxaAciv(?). See Friedl., ad loc. 

*'Venimus intra monimenta. The reader will recollect the Roman custom 
of burying beside the roads, the only state of things in which the con- 
ventional epitaph, “Stay, traveller, as you pass by, etc.” could have had a 
reasonable use. 

7 Homo meus, exactly the Fr. mon homme. 

Sad stelas facere. See Friedlander and Biicheler, ad loe. Facere is not 
necessarily ‘‘ verecundius dictum” as Biich. says, but in the sense of faces- 
sere. Cf. Apul., Met. 5,2, etc. Former editions read, “ad stellas facere,’’ 
thus introducing, without warrant, a piece of magic into the story. In this 
case the necessary meaning of facere would here have no parallel, nor, is at 
all likely if the soldier “began to conjure with the stars” that Niceros would 
say, ‘“sedeo cantabundus et stellas numero,” the acme of careless ease. 
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and went to counting them. Finally, I looked around—he 
had taken off all his clothes and laid them beside the road. 
My heart was in my mouth,' I stood there like a corpse. He, 
meantime, made a circle of urine around his clothes and then, 
on the spot, turned into a wolf! Don’t think I’m joking: I 
won't lie, not for any man’s fortune. Well, as I started to 
say, after he turned into 2 wolf, he began to howl and took to 
the woods. At first, I didn’t know where I was; finally, I 
drew uear to pick up his clothes ; they had all turned to stone ! 
I was scared to death if anybody ever was; however, I drew 
my sword and, all the way along, slashed at the shadows’ till 
I reached the house of my mistress. I came in looking like 
a spectre, I just about gave up the ghost, the cold sweat was 
running down my legs in streams, I was scared blind, it was 
all I could do to recover my strength. 

Melissa was astonished to see me out so late. ‘If you had 
gotten here a little sooner,’ said she, ‘ you would have been 
some help to us; a wolf has just been on the place, and made 
havoc with the stock. You would think a butcher had been 
here, from the blood. He got away, but he has the worst of 
it though. Our man laid open his neck with a spear.’ 

After those words, 1 couldn't so much as close an eye, but, 
as it was broad daylight by this time, I fled for home like the 
landlord after his bill, till I reached the place where the 
clothes had been turned into stone. I found nothing there 
but blood! When I got home there lay my soldier on his bed 
like an ox in the shambles, and the doctor was dressing his neck. 

I knew him then for a versipellis, and, after that, I couldn’t 
have eaten a mouthful with him, not if you had killed me.” 

Many tales like this were, doubtless, current in Italy in the 
time of Petronius, tales told around the fire of a winter’s night 

1 mihi anima in naso esse. Kpadln δὲ ῥινὸς ἄχρις ᾿Ανέβαινε (Anacr., Bergk, 7). 

*“Tn tota via umbras cecidi” (Biicheler). Umbras in its literal sense 
gives a dramatic touch to the story. Cf. Juvenal, 10,21. But the text is 
hopelessly corrupt. Friedlander translates, ‘“Gespenster.’ The MS. read- 


ing is unintelligible, but carries the suspicion that something of the sort 
may be hidden in it. 
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by slaves and rustics with, now and then, a furtive glance over 
the shoulder into the flickering shadows behind. That this 
story is Campanian may at least be guessed, but whether 
originally Greek or Italic no opinion can, of course, be 
ventured. 

When we begin to analyze, we are at once struck with the 
simplicity of details. So far as relates to the transformation 
itself there is no magic machinery here at all. The soldier 
needs no salves or charms, no magic mantles or belts, to be 
put on or off; he is a constitutional werwolf, a species of the 
animal which, as will appear later,.is comparatively rare in 
folk-lore. Furthermore, in this story, there is no involuntary 
transformation recurring at certain fixed periods, no definite 
time during which the man must remain in his animal form, 
no conditions which, if unperformed by the wolf, would pre- 
vent his return to the human shape. The man becomes a 
wolf whenever and wherever he will, and remains one as long 
as he feels disposed, his motive being the usual one, the thirst 
for blood. 

The one necessary preliminary to transformation consists, 
simply, in taking off all the clothes.’ So, on the other hand, 
the return to the human shape is conditioned by repossession, 
intact, of the same garments which were taken off. The latter 
idea is the natural complement of the former. Hence, the 
safe-keeping of those garments during the interim becomes a 
matter of vital importance. It was solely for this purpose 
that the soldier used his one piece of magic; it had nothing 
to do with his transformation proper. His method? is unique 


1 Nakedness is a necessary part of several magic ceremonies. So, for 
instance, in the ceremony of drawing down the moon, of which one repre- 
sentation has come down to us. See, Lenormant, Cer., II, 389. The same 
doctrine is expressed in the crinibus solutis, discinctis vestibus, pedibus nudis, 
etc., regularly given to Medea and others during magic ceremonies. Ovid, 
Ma., 7, 257, etc. 

*Cf. Petron., 57. Si circumminxero illum, nesciet qua fugiat. See 
Friedl., ad loc., Pischel, “‘Zu Petron 62,” Abhandlungen fiir M., Hertz, 1888, 
p- 69, f£., E. Wilhelm, On the wee of beef’s urine according to the precepis of the 
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in the werwolf story. The superstition seems to be a combi- 
nation of two, both of them world-wide and extremely ancient, 
the magic circle and the magic powers always, and everywhere, 
ascribed to urine and urination. 

The soldier howls immediately after his transformation. 
This is the case in nearly all werwolf stories, and, it may be 
observed, in some cases quoted by Hertz from the Middle 
Ages, this act is necessary to complete the werwolf’s physical 
powers and insure his safety while in the brute form. Wounds 
received by the wolf afterwards reappear on the man in the same 
spot. This is, perhaps, the favorite dénotlement of the werwolf 
stories—the means by which the culprit is finally discovered. 

Last to be observed is the Roman name for such people, 
Versipellis, that is, one who turns or changes his skin—merely 
a general term of course—but, as we may gather from Pliny,’ 
commonly associated in the popular mind with the werwolf, 
as the best known and most striking example of its use. 

Baring-Gould ? thinks that, in the popular fancy, a versipellis 
was not one who could alter his skin, but one whose skin was 
reversible. In other words, when the werwolf is in the human 
form, his skin, so to speak, is merely a wolf-skin worn wrong 
side out. When he becomes a wolf he simply turns it over 
and wears it hairy side out, with the resulting change in form. 


Avesta and on similar customs with other nations, Bombay, 1889, p. 25 ff, 
Elie Reclus, Primitive Folk, N. Y., 1891, pp. 36 and 60. 

In Hindostan, as in Italy, circummicturition was supposed to charm one 
fast. Pischel quotes the following ancient Indian formula: “Das Um- 
harnen des Knechts.” ‘ Wihrend er (der Knecht) schlaft, soll (der Herr) 
seinen urin in das Horn eines Thiers lassen und nach linkshin drei Mal um 
ihn herumgehen, indem er dabei den Urin sprengt (und die Verse spricht) : 
‘Von dem Berge (deiner Heimat), von Mutter und Schwester, von den 
Eltern und Geschwistern und den Freunden lése ich dich ab. O Knecht, 
du bist umharnt, wohin wirst du umharnt, gehen?” 

See also Jacobus a Voragine, Legenda Aurea, c. 4. 

1 Pliny, 8,80. Of any transformation; Plaut. Amphit., 123; Apul., Det, 
2,22. In tropic sense of “crafty” “shifting,” Plaut. Bacch., 658; Lucil. 
530 (Lach.); Donat. Ter. And., 2, 6, 16. Cf. versipelle in Mod. Ital. 

5 Book of Werwolves, p. 65. 
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But the two instances he quotes in support are both from 
the sixteenth century and evident cases of insanity—proof 
neither sufficient nor suitable to apply to a word so old as 
Versipellis. 

So much then for the Petronius story, which bears on the 
face of it every mark of the highest antiquity. In retracing 
the path of a folk-legend one always travels in the direction 
of simplicity. Accumulated details drop off one by one. In 
certain respects this version, which, amid the great mass of 
werwolf legends is represented by a mere handful, is sus 
generis, Among the many transformation legends surviving 
in civilized nations, this is the only one I know of where the 
change is ascribed to a power born in the individual. But it 
is a significant fact that among savages, those modern types of 
primeval man, just such stories are very common.’ 

Hence, I should say that this Campanian werwolf story was 
one of the oldest? survivals in the folk-lore of any cultivated 
nation—a remarkably well preserved specimen from that most 
primitive time when, in the popular imagination, man and 
beast were on such close terms that it needed no bridge of 
magic to cross from one to the other. 

I turn, next, to the late Greek story of the “Thief and the 
Innkeeper.” ® 

“A thief put up at a certain inn and remained there for 
several days, waiting in vain for a suitable opening in his line 
of business. Finally, one day, he observed that the innkeeper 
had put on a handsome new cloak, it being a holiday, and 
had taken his seat outside by the inn door. As there was no 
one in sight, the thief sat down by him and entered into con- 
versation. After they had talked for some time, the thief, all 
at once, yawned, and then howled, like a wolf. The landlord, 


1See Tylor, Primitive Oulture, 1, 308, ff. 

* Like, for example, the story of Kronos swallowing his children. See 
Long, Custom and Myth, p. 45. 

8 Fab. Acsopeae, 196 (Halm), collection made by Max. Planudes in the 
14th cent. The story is very late. But no idea of date or place can be given. 
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naturally surprised, inquired the reason for such a proceeding. 
‘Well,’ answered the thief, ‘ 1] tell you, but first, I want you 
to promise to keep my clothes for me. I’m going to leave 
them here with you. I don’t know, sir, why I am attacked 
by these peculiar yawning spells—for my sins, perhaps, or 
for some reason, I don’t know what. But always after I 
have yawned three times, I turn into a wolf—one of the man- 
eating sort.’ With these words, he yawned a second time and 
howled again, as before. Upon which the credulous innkeeper 
rose up, affrighted, and started off. But the thief clutched 
him by the cloak, crying out, ‘ Wait, sir, till I give you my 
clothes, I don’t wish to lose them.’ And with the word, he 
opened his mouth and began to yawn the third time. Where- 
upon, the innkeeper in a panic lest he should be eaten up, ran 
into the house and locked the door, leaving his cloak behind 
him. Thus, the thief, having done a good stroke of business, 
went his ways.” ὁ 

“All of which,” the narrator adds, “should remind us that 
we ought not to believe everything we hear.”’ 

The main features of this story are familiar. The old 
doctrine that nudity must precede transformation is visible 
enough, although somewhat obscured by that which is, for 
obvious reasons, an invention of the thief—the ceremonial of 
yawning and howling three times as the preliminary to meta- 
morphosis. So too, the repossession of the same garments as 
the condition of return to human form, is implied in the thief’s 
pretended anxiety as to their safe keeping during the interim. 
Our next parallel to the Petronius story turns up in an unex- 
pected quarter. I refer to the Lai de Bisclavret, by the gifted 
poetess, Marie de France.’ 

Bisclavret,? she informs us, is the Breton equivalent of the 
Norman word Garwolf, adding that in former times men were 


1 Warncke, Die Lais der Marie de France, Halle, 1887. 

* Hertz, Werwolf, p, 91, note 1. Rostrenen, Dict. frang.-celtique, Rennes, 
1732, ete. Bisclavret appears to be derived from bleiz-garv (bleiz, wolf, garv, 
wicked, wild). Garv may also = garou, i. e., garwolf, werwolf. The usual 
term in Breton is den-bleis. Den=man. Grimm, ἢ. &M., p. 916, 4th edit. 
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often transformed into this animal and, during such periods, 
ranged to and fro in the great forests, devouring men and 
otherwise doing great ill. 

There was once a man in Brittany, honored and admired 
by all who knew him for his good and noble qualities. He was, 
moreover, the lord of wide domains and the possessor of a wife 


“Mult vaillant 
© qui mult faiseit bel semblant.” 


‘He loved her, and she him,” but there was one thing that 
troubled her. Three days out of each week he was always 
absent from home, nor did he ever offer any explanation of his 
peculiar conduct. Finally, his wife succeeds in extracting from 
him, piece by piece, the unwilling confession that, at such times, 
he becomes a Bisclavret, and takes himself off to the darkest parts 
of the great forest, where he lives, like other wolves, by rapine 
and violence; moreover, that he is always naked at the time 
of transformation. ‘And where,” said she, “do you put your 
clothes?”’' At first he refuses to tell her, because, as he says, 
if he were ever unable to find them he would have to remain 
a Bisclavret for the rest of his life. However, after much 
entreaty mingled with reproaches, he tells her that he always 
hides them in such and such a place, giving her minute direc- 
tions as to the exact spot. 

The lady dissembles her loathing ; and the next time her 
husband becomes a Bisclavret, gets an old admirer, now her 
confederate, to steal away his clothes. Having thus consigned 
her husband to the brute creation, as she supposes, for the rest 
of his days, she marries the partner of her guilt and takes 
possession of the Bisclavret’s estates. 

The remainder of the story relates the various incidents 
leading up to the discovery of the nefarious plot, and the 
Bisclavret’s final restoration to his natural form by means of 
the clothes which, fortunately for him, had been preserved. 


1 The question shows that she was previously acquainted with the werwolf 
theory which we are discussing. 
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The only addition here is the time limit of transformation 
and the recurrence of it at fixed intervals, an element present 
in a very large number of werwolf stories. Doubtless, it 
became imbedded in this particular story ages anterior to the 
time of Marie de France, but we are safe in saying that it did 
not originally belong here. 

Exceptional is the fact that, in this case, the author takes | 
the part of the werwolf, the only example I know of in liter- 
ature, barring the two poems next to be mentioned, both of 
which are, more or less, closely related to it. We must sup- 
pose then, as Hertz (p. 93) says, that she looks upon the 
Bisclavret’s transformations as an unfortunate necessity which 
nature has imposed upon his organization. He is to be pitied 
as an innocent victim. If Marie had allowed him to become 
voluntarily a murderous wolf, he would lose all right to our 
our respect, and the betrayal’ of him by his wife is easily 
excusable. 

The Histoire de Biclarel? (Biclare, Biclaret) was evidently 
suggested by Marie’s Lai. It is nearly identical in details. 
A similar relationship is also shown in the Laz de Mélion® of 
the fourteenth century. 

At the beginning of this poem, a contaminatio of the old 
werwolf legend with the common motive of the magic ring is 
distinctly visible, but, in the end, either through carelessness 
or some other reason, the former was lost sight of. 

Leaving, for the present, the traces of this theory in more 
modern times, I now turn to the oldest werwolf legend in 
literature, the story of Lycaon, the Arcadian king, which is 
the one survivor from ancient Greece. I feel assured that it 
belonged to the same class with the Petronius story, but it is 


1 Betrayal by some one near and dear is a common element in fairy tales 
the world over. See Koéhler’s Introd. to Warncke’s ed. of Marie, p. 81, etc. 

* Roman du Renard Contrefait (Coll. des Puetes Champenois Ant. au 15 
Siecle, p. 188, ff.). See, also, Kéhler, Vergleich. Anmerk. su M. de France, p. 
74 ff. of Warncke’s ed., Halle, 1885. 

* Published by W. Horak, Zeitechrift fir Roman. Philol., VI, 94 δ᾽ 
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related by several different authors ; no two versions are iden- 
tical, and diverse theories have been advanced as to its origin 
and meaning. 

The “Λύκαιον ὄρος," highest peak of the-Arcadian range, 
lies northwest of the city of Megalopolis. ‘This peak, as Pau- 
sanias says, was dedicated to Zeus Lykaios. Moreover, it was 
“ ἄβατον," no man might set foot upon it. Whoever trans- 
gressed this law died within the year or, according to another 
version,! at once became a gazelle and fled to avoid becoming 
an offering. Furthermore, nothing ever cast a shadow there. 
The altar was at the very top. It was built high from the 
ground, and from it you have a view of almost the entire 
Peloponnesus. Before the altar, and facing the east, there 
once stood two pillars, on the top of which, in early times, 
were two eagles of gold. The sacrifice was always secret 

“ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ ἢ). 

It is with this ‘place and cult that the legend of Lycaon, 
however told, is inseparably connected. 

Lycaon, son of Pelasgos, first King of Arcadia, founded on 
this mountain Lykosyra, the oldest of all cities, gave Zeus the 
name of Lykaios, and instituted games in his honor, entitled 
“ Λύκαια." 

All went well until one time when he sacrificed a child and 
sprinkled the altar with his blood. Upon the act, he was 
instantly turned into a wolf. This is the account of Pau- 
sanias.” 

Apollodorus® tells a different story. 

Lycaon, son of Pelasgos, was the father of fifty sons by 
several wives. These sons exceeded all men in their pride and 
godlessness. ΤῸ prove them Zeus once appeared among them 
in the form of a weary traveller. They slew a child, mingled 
his entrails with the usual offering and served it up to the 
guest ; whereupon, Zeus overturned the table—hence the place 
is still called ‘Tpazrefois,’ and struck Lycaon and his sons 

1 Polybius, 16, 12,7; Plutarch, Quaest, Gr., 39. 

38, 88, δ. 38, 8, 1. 
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with the thunderbolt. Nyktimos was the only one of them 
who was spared, for Karth stayed the hand of Zeus. 

There is nothing about wolves in this account. But Lyco- 
phron,' alluding to the same story, adds that they were all 
turned into wolves. 

Hyginus? says that Zeus came on account of Lycaon’s 
daughter, Callisto. In this case all the sons were struck with 
the thunderbolt ; the father alone was turned into a wolf. 

Nicholas Damascenus* says that Lycaon himself was right- 
eous but his sons godless. He told his sons that Zeus came 
to the sacrifice every day in the form of a stranger. Ina 
spirit of enquiry, they slew a child and mingled him with the 
other ingredients of the sacrifice, for which they were rewarded 
with fire from heaven. 

According to Ovid,° it was Lycaon who attempted to solve 
his doubts by placing before his heavenly guest tidbits of a 
Molossian captive whom he had partly boiled and partly 
roasted for the occasion. Zeus, who, in this case, tells the 
story, says that he at once wrapped the house in flames: 

‘ Meanwhile, in wildest fear, Lycaon fled, 
Fled to the country-side where all was still ; 
Then, first, essayed to speak—but uttered howls 
Most horrible! And, as he howled and foamed, 
His brutish terror at the dreadful sound 
To madness turned, a ravening lust for blood, 
Which, erstwhile slaked in many murders foul, 
He gluts upon the sheep and cattle pasturing near ; 
And now, as then, delights in butchery still. 
Behold, his raiment turns to stiff, coarse hair, 
Beast’s hair, his arms to rough and bony legs— 
He is a wolf! And yet the man is seen; 
The grizzled locks, the face of wrath and lust, 
The glaring eyes; all show Lycaon’s self. 


The brutishness implicit in the man 
Was in the beast displayed ——’ 


1 Alez., 481. Schol. Teest., vol. 2, p. 635, Leipsig, 1811. 

*F ab. 176. Ovid, Met. 2, 409 ff. 

*Orelli, Hist, Excerpt., Leipsig, 1804, p. 41f£ See also Eratosthenes, 
Catasi., 8. 5Ovid, Metam. 1, 239 ff. 
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Pausanias adds that, according to the Arcadians, ever since 
Lycaon, after the sacrifice, one of the participants becomes a 
wolf. After ten years he returns to human shape unless, 
meantime, he has tasted of human flesh. If so, he must 
always remain a wolf. 

Plato' says that, of those who tasted the human sacrifice to 
Zeus Lykaios, one was always turned into a wolf. He adds 
nothing of a condition of return to human shape. But, as he 
only quotes enough to illustrate a particular point, it, by no 
means, follows that those elements did not exist in his time. 

Pliny? furnishes us further details. 

Evanthes, a Greek historian of some consequence, claims to 
have found the following story in Arcadian writers : 

Some one of the clan of Anthus, previously chosen by lot, 
is taken to a certain lake in Arcadia where, after hanging his 
clothes upon a certain oak, he swims across the lake, goes off 
into the wilds, becomes a wolf and runs with the other wolves 
for nine years. In case he has not tasted of human flesh during 
that period, he then returns to the same lake, swims back and 
resumes his original shape, except that he is nine years older.* 
Tradition also adds that he gets back the self-same garments. 
“Strange,” says Pliny, “how far the credulity of the Greeks 
will go! No falsehood is so barefaced as not to find some one 
ready to swear to it.” 

Pliny’s second story is from Scopas, biographer of the Olym- 
pian victors. 

Demaenetus, the Parrhasian, being present at the human 
sacrifice to Zeus Lykaios which, even then the Arcadians 
were still in the habit of making, tasted of the entrails of 
a child which had been offered up. Whereupon, he turned 
into a wolf; but, ten years after, was restored to his own 


1 Republic, 565, D. ἘΝ. H. 8, 22, 81. 

*This statement is worth noticing, if we recollect that, for some people 
under enchantment, time stands still: 6. g. the “‘Sleeping Beauty,” “‘Seven 
Sleepers,’ etc. 
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shape, came back and won the boxing match at the Olym- 
pian games.’ 

Leaving other questions, for the present, it is evident that 
we have here traces of an exceedingly ancient pre-Hellenic 
cult of human sacrifice, continued into historic times, as late 
at least, if we may believe Scopas, as the 8th century B. C. 
and that the memory of it lasted as long as Greek culture.” 

The Arcadians were the oldest of all peoples, older even than 
the moon.® Here, the tradition went, was the cradle of the 
human race. This wild, mountainous Arcadia was the Wales 
of Greece for the so-called Pelasgians, that ancient people who 
come down to us from the Long Ago like the faintest echo 
from some far off land of dreams. 

The story of Lycaon, at once, takes us back to that mythic 
age of the Giants ; for Lycaon was the son of Pelasgos the son 
of Earth, her whose sons, from Norseland to Hindostan, are 
the giants, violent, rebellious, overweening, who scale the 
battlements of heaven, are pressed beyond the Midgard wall, 
or perish in the Flood of old. 

In some way or other the story of Lycaon became connected 
with this sacrifice. So far as our enquiry is concerned, the 
fact is sufficient. It is enough to know that the sacrifice 
actually existed. We gather, moreover, from the previous 
accounts that it, probably, took place at intervals of nine or 
ten years. With this legend and ritual the werwolf story is 
inextricably mingled. Explanation is rendered doubly difficult 
by the fact that, as Hertz says, shadowy memories of a remote 
past are confused with the views of later periods of civilization. 


1 Both of these stories were also told by Varro (Augustine, De Civit. Dei, 
18, 17). Varro adds that, in his opinion, the name Lykaios was added both 
to Pan and Zeus in Arcadia, on account of this change of men into wolves, 
which could not have taken place without the exercise of divine power. 

*So, for instance, Iphigenia in Tauris, Aulis, etc.; Suchier, De victimis 
humanis apud Graecos, Marburg, 1848; K. F. Hermann, Gott. Altertiim., 
27, 1, 2. 

δ Arcades astris lunague priores, Stat., Theb., 4, 175: Apol. Rhod., Argon., 
4, 264; Schol. Aristoph., Nubes, 398, etc. 
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Who and what was Zeus Lykaios ? 

Shall we derive this word from the root of the Latin luc-eo, 
to shine, and thus, make Zeus, here, an ancient Sun-god, 
to whom the old Arcadians sacrificed, as did the Aztecs in the 
time of Cortes? 

Certainly, this view is favored by the description of Pau- 
sanias, 6. g., the two pillars “facing the rising sun,” the fact 
that no shadow is cast,! etc. 

Hertz’s suggestion * that Lykaios is derived from λύκος and 
that Zeus, here, is an ancient god of Death,* is certainly at- 
tractive and deserves consideration. At the same time the 
description of Pausanias, and the fact that the Hellenic Zeus 
does not appear as a god of Death,‘ are serious objections.* 

H. Ὁ. Miller® thinks that, in this case, the belief in wolf 
metamorphosis sprang from dramatic representations in the 
mysterious cult of Zeus Lykaios, a theory more original than 
credible. 

I should have no hesitation in denying that any religious 
ceremony, or circumstance connected with one, was the origin 
of this, or any other werwolf story. At the same time, all the 
items above mentioned may have, and undoubtedly did have 
an influence on the legend. 

I believe that what we have here is an original werwolf 
legend, long afterwards drawn into, and combined with the 
Lycaon story through the human sacrifice, and the circum- 
stances and superstitions connected with it, rather than by 
false etymology, dramatic representations and the like. 


1 Hertz, p. 32. The theory of a forgotten etymology, by which so many 
old legends have been ruthlessly consigned to the lexicon, does not commend 
itself. Surely, the whole story of Lycaon never sprang from the fact that 
some partially civilized etymologist derived Lykatos from λύκος, a wolf, not 
from luceo, to shine, as he should have done. 

* Page 39. 

3 Like the Roman Mars, Egyptian Amenti, etc. 

* Keller, p. 166. 

>See Hertz, p. 32 ff. for other deriv. of Lykatos. 

6 Uber den Z. Lykaios, Progr. des Gtymnas. zu Gottingen, 1851, p. 33 ff. 
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The original Arcadian story was identical with the one told 
by Petronius. As combined with the Zeus Lykaios cult, the 
taste of human flesh at the Zeus Lykaios sacrifice produces 
the transformation—exemplified in the story of its first occur- 
rence, the tale of Lycaon and his sons. 

The time limit of transformation is undoubtedly of religious 
origin, and was added to the werwolf story at a Jater period. 
I shall return to this point later. 

Evanthes’ fuller account is of the utmost importance. Accord- 
ing to him the scapegoat for the act of all (or perhaps the one 
selected to conduct the sacrifice) is chosen by lot from the 
family of Anthus, evidently a clan of priests connected with 
the cult, who is then taken to a certain lake, hangs his clothes 
upon a certain oak, ete. 

The widely distributed superstition about the magic effects 
supposed to follow the tasting of human flesh,' in this particu- 
lar legend almost invariably mentioned, was doubtless one of 
the strongest influences serving to connect the old werwolf 
story with this sacrifice. But also the old Aryan (certainly 
the Teutonic and probably the Roman) association of the wolf 
with outlawry? is curiously appropriate here. 

The other conditions belong to the original werwolf story. 
The idea of passing over water, etc., as a condition of meta- 
morphosis is paralleled in a Livonian story told by Olans 
Magnus, X VIII, 45. 

Briefly stated, then, the legend of a constitutional werwolf 
must have had an independent existence in Greece down to 


"See Hertz, p. 39, n. 1. The same sort of a legend with regard to tigers, 
etc., is still prevalent. 

*See note below. He who had been guilty of blood was “wolf” or 
‘“‘wolf’s head,” i. e. outlawed. Perhaps he who had the stain of blood 
upon him resorted to this sacrifice for purification, which was not complete 
until a sentence of outlawry couched in terms of the wolf and lasting till 
the next sacrifice had been complied with. Or, as is more likely, the priest 
performing the sacrifice was held to be unclean and blood-guilty, and hence 
subject to that sentence. Therefore the selection by lot of one of the sacer- 
dotal clan, etc. The condition of return to human shape seems connected 
with the same idea. 
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the latest period. The story of Lycaon was a combination 
with it, in prehistoric times, of certain religious observances, 

A medieval story told by Giraldus Cambrensis' shows a 
curious parallelism throughout with the Arcadian legend. 

A priest, during his wanderings “de partibus Ultoniae,” 
was one night accosted by a wolf; “ we belong,” said he, “to 
a certain family in Ulster. Every seven years two of us, a 
man and a woman, are obliged to change our shape and leave 
our own land. After thus wandering for seven years as wolves, 
in case we survive, two others are chosen in our place, undergo 
the same conditions and we return to our original form. We 
suffer from a curse laid upon us by a certain saint, the abbot 
Natalis.” With these words the wolf desired the priest to give 
extreme unction to his companion. She was dying. Seeing 
that the priest hesitated to comply, the wolf, to prove the truth 
of his statements, raised his paw, stripped down the wolfskin 
on his companion as far as her breast and showed the figure 
of an old woman. 

T need not pause here on the evident parallelism with the 
story of Lycaon. Method of metamorphosis not mentioned ; 
and hence, whether or not we have what was originally a con- 
stitutional werwolf it is impossible to say. The stripping down 
of the skin, etc., looks very much like an identification with 
the Teutonic werwolf method to be mentioned later. 

In the following medieval story related by Gervase of 
Tilbury,” we see undoubted traces of the methods of Petronius. 


1Topographia Hiberniae, II, 19. See also Camden, Britannia, London, 
1806, IV, 293. 

2Qtia Imperialia, ed. Liebrecht, p. 51. So Gervase says (p. 4); “ Vidimus 
frequenter in Anglia per lunationes homines in lupos mutari, etc.” The 
ancient connection of the moon with insanity might suggest that we have 
here a circumstance connected with the pathology of lycanthropy which has 
been attached to the werwolf story. It is more likely however, that, as in 
most other cases where transformation is said to be periodic, some ancient 
religious observance is at the bottom of it. See Tacitus, Germania, 11; 
Grimm, D. M., p. 591; O. Crawfurd, Travels in Portugal, pp. 25-34 (3rd 
ed. ); Hertz, p. 97. 
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A certain Calceveyra at the new moon was in the habit of 
laying all his clothes under a rock or a thornbush, after 
which, naked as he was, he rolled in the sand till he rose 
up in the form of a wolf and ran off. I find only one 
parallel to this singular idea of rolling on the ground, 
during the transformation. It is likely that the act was 
not considered the cause but rather the attendant circum- 
stance of metamorphosis. 

In a certain one of the Swedish' islands lying near the 
country of the Lapps and Esthonians there was a woman who 
was a wargkelng: she used to roll on the earth and then run 
off in the shape of a wolf. Here too, we perhaps have a 
constitutional werwolf story although the characteristic features 
have been omitted. 

No good explanation seems to suggest itself for the detail 
of rolling upon the earth.? It is evidently very ancient and 
primitive, the two instances of it occur in localities the most 
remote from each other. 

Last to be mentioned in the group we have been considering 
is a Danish superstition, which may be still existing there, to 
the effect that if a woman makes use of a certain charm she 
will have all of her children without pain, but every one of 
her sons will be a werwolf and every one of her daughters a 
nightmare.® 

In this case however the unfortunate, though one who might 
be termed a constitutional werwolf, is rather suffering under 
an inherited curse and while he is obliged to undergo the 
transformation (and at fixed intervals) he does so by the 
method to be described later. 


1 Russwurm, Eibofolke, ete.. Reval, 1855, II, 204. 

* Looked upon merely as an attending circumstance, the sight of a man 
in epilepsy would be a parallel. Looked upon as a cause of transformation, 
the story of Hercules and Antaeus is curiously suggestive of an explanation. 

*Grimm, D. M1050. The charm is as follows: “naar en pige ved mid- 
nat udspander mellem, fire kieppe den hinde, i hvilken follet er, naar det 
kastes, og derpaa négen kryber derigjennem, da vil hun kunne foéde bérn uden 
smerte,” etc. See Grimm, D. M., 3, p. 484, no. 167, with references. 
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Interesting here also is the association of the werwolf and 
the incubus. They have a natural affinity for each other, as 
will be shown later. 

Similar is the German superstition that, out of seven daugh- 
ters born in succession, one will be a werwolf.' 

We have now finished an examination of the principal 
superstitions belonging to the comparatively small sphere 
occupied by what I have termed the “constitutional” wer- 
wolf. Postponing, for the present, a consideration of the 
results obtained, let us turn to the second principal division of 
our subject : 

THE WERWOLF BY MaaIc. 


This phase of the superstition I shall not discuss at the same 
length, because it has already been more thoroughly investi- 
gated from this point of view.’ 

It has been seen that, in the realm of Folklore, the “ con- 
stitutional werwolf” is an animal almost sut generis. He is 
primeval. The “werwolf by magic,” on the contrary, will 
have to be described under several categories, and really is 
not independent, but in each case belongs in a large number 
of transformation legends of which the theory and methods 
are all practically the same. 

Of these categories the most important is what may be 
termed the Teutonic theory of the werwolf. The best example 
of this, in a concrete form, is the ancient Norse story of Sig- 
mund the Volsung, and of his son Sinfidtli :* 

“Once upon a time, it befell that these two fared forth into 
the forest, after spoil; and they came upon a house and two 


18ee Grimm, ἢ. M., 1105, for this and a large number of similar super- 
stitions. Well known is our own saying that the gift of prophecy falls to 
the seventh child of a seventh child. See Panzer, Bettrag sur deutschen 
Mythologie, Miinchen, 1848, I, 337. 

* Hertz, for example, whose book, Der Werwolf, must always be a classic 
on this subject. 

* Voleungasaga, chap. 5-8. For a modern treatment of the same story 
see Wm. Morris, Sigurd the Voleung, p. 36, Boston, 1881. 
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men with great gold rings were sleeping therein. They 
were at the time free from a great ill, for wolf shirts were 
hanging upon the wall above them; every tenth day they 
might get out of those shirts [and only then]; they were 
king’s sons. 

Sigmund and Sinfiétli put on the shirts and then could not 
get out of them ; the same fate which the king’s sons had before 
endured it was now for them to endure. When they spoke, 
moreover, it was in the voice of wolves, not men, but they 
understood each other as before.” 

The wolfish instinct to spoil and slay then came e upon them 
and they ran off in the forest. The rest of their adventures 
during the nine days interval need not be told here. 

Finally they both went back to their own retreat and waited 
there until the tenth day. Then they took off the wolf shirts, 
“burned them in the fire and prayed that they might bring 
harm to no one.” 

This famous old story is from one of the most venerable 
monuments of our Northern literature. Though not actually 
committed to writing until a later period it has no trace upon 
it of Christian influence and perhaps goes back to, if not far 
beyond, the days of those yellowhaired giants who fought with 
Varus and the legions of Augustus Cesar. 

In this legend the power to become a werwolf is not consti- 
tutional. The power lies altogether in the wolf skin, which 
may or may not have had runes or other charms written upon, 
or repeated over it. It may furthermore be put on either over 
the clothes or over the naked person.’ 


1 At least, it is no where said that nudity is a necessary preliminary to 
donning the magic wolfskin, while, on the contrary, Afzelius, Ungewitter, 2, 
361, tells of a Swedish soldier from Calmar who, in the last war with Russia, 
being siezed with homesickness came back in the shape of a wolf. Un- 
fortunately he was shot by a hunter just outside of his native village. When 
the supposed wolf was skinned, a man’s shirt was found next to the body. 
The woman identified it as one which she had made for her husband before 
he left for the war. See also Wedderkop, Bilder aus dem Norden, Olden- 
burg, 1844, II, 206; Menzel’s Literaturblatt, 1845, No. 18, p. 71. 
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Any one, therefore, who assumes it, is at once subject to the 
charm and remains a wolf for the ensuing nine days. The 
time limit here is already familiar and, as in the Arcadian 
legend and elsewhere, is perhaps of a religious origin. 

On the tenth day the person can come out of his wolfskin 
and resume his own shape. This human interval of one day 
he generally spends in the deep sleep of exhaustion.’ If during 
this time, some one else puts on the wolfskin he at once becomes 
a wolf and the former possessor of it is free; or, if he has the 
wish to do so, which he seldom has* the possessor, during such 
an interval, may burn his wolfskin and then he is free. It is 
to be observed that in this original pagan form of the story 
such burning entails no evil consequences upon the possessor. 
It does in some younger stories, as we shall see later. When 
the day of freedom draws to an end an irresistible desire comes 
upon the man, and, if he still has the wolfskin, he puts it on 
and changes as before. 

Thus the Scandinavian werwolf, it is seen, is the same 
animal as the one we have been discussing, but the method 
of his transformation is radically different, in fact is the direct 
opposite. 

The theory here presented is the theory of a large majority 
of those legends told during the Middle Ages as well as of the 
werwolf superstitions still prevalent in many parts of Europe. 

All the influences of two thousand years, all the conflicting 
ideas and inherited creeds of so many nationalities have been 
brought to bear upon this story of the Volsung; the compact 
with the devil, who finally swallowed up so much of paganism, 
the regenerating power of baptism and other articles of the 
Christian faith, legends of the saints, crossing of, and coalition 


1 Observation of the peculiarities of the “Berserker rage” and similar 
affections may have suggested this idea in the werwolf story. 

* This phase is something of a surprise to the modern reader, but only at 
first sight. It really is present in nearly all the stories. The werwolf’s 
transformation is to him what strong drink is to the drunkard or sin to the 
profligate. I leave the reader to philosophize here. 
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with, other superstitions, vampirism, for example, and the 
witches’ sabbath, the lycanthropic insanity which, in the days 
of Sprenger and the witch trials was epidemic, even theologi- 
cal quasi philosophic discussion ; all of these have had their 
influence, and all or some may often be seen in the same story. 

But the two main and essential points of the story always 
remained intact, viz.: You put on a wolf-skin or its equiva- 
lent to turn wolf, and, if not interfered with, you take τὲ off 
to resume the human form. 

It was said above that the werwolf by magic belonged to a 
large number of transformation legends of a similar nature. 
Nowhere is this more plainly seen than here. On the same 
lines with the Volsung story the Scandinavians worked out, 
with the utmost precision, a complete theory of metamorphosis. 

All the gods, Odin especially, possess this power. But un- 
like the gods of Hellas they use it less for intrigue than for 
the purpose of making rapid journeys. 

Among the goddesses transformations are common; they 
are effected by putting on mantles or skins of beasts. 

Frigg and Freyja have their “ falcon-mantles,” valshamr,' 
the valkyries their “swan-mantles” and “ raven-mantles,”’ 
alptarhamir, krakuhamir. He who gains possession of one 
can hold the owner of it; but long afterwards she generally 
finds it and then leaves her husband forever. Everyone knows 
the beautiful Swan-Maiden Story? It is found in one form 
or another all over the world. 

Men also have this gift, sometimes by nature, more often, 
by magic art. The objects of it are disguise, rapidity, but 
above all, strength. 

The vocabulary of technical terms was complete. 


1 Thrymskvidha, 3; Bragaroedhur, 56. 

*Grimm, ἢ. M., 398 ff, 1216; Hocker, “ Frouwa und der Schwan,” Wolf's 
Leitschrift f.d. Mythologie, 1, 305, Géttingen, 1853; Frauer, Die Walkyrien, 
p. 70, Weimar, 1846. J. Fiske, Myths and Myth Makers, Boston, 1877, p. 
69 ff, (See also Adlantic Monthly, 28, 129 ff.); Hertz, p. 50, with notes and 
references. 
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The strange shape assumed was called hamr, the process of 
changing at skipta hémum, the supernatural strength thus 
gained hamremmi, the going about in that form hamfarir. A 
general term for such a person is eigi einhamr, “not of one 
form.” If, however, his object in changing was rapidity he 
was called hamhleypa, if strength, hamrammr.’ The soul re- 
mains unchanged. Hence the eye, which is the mirror of the 
soul, is also unchanged. It is thus that the eigi einhamr is 
often detected under his disguise.’ 

The most famous class among the hamrammir were the ber- 
serkir® or “ bear-sark”’ men. In this case the skin is called 
bjarnahamr and the transformation gives one the strength 
of a bear. 

It will thus be seen that our werwolf story is to be included 
under this general theory of transformation. 

The technical name of the wolf-shirt was dlfahamr, the 
person was usually termed vargr, “ wolf.” 9 

Here should be mentioned the very ancient association, 
already alluded to, between the wolf and the (originally re- 
ligious) ceremonial of outlawry.° 


1 Maurer, Bekehrung, L{, p. 102. 

* Maurer, id. ἰδία, ; Exx. in Hertz, p. 49 ff. 

*Grimm, Ὁ. M., 1061; Hertz, p. 57 f£ and authorities quoted there. 
Bear-men and even bear-women are common elsewhere. Three or four 
such stories, for example, are to be found in the Neapolitan Pentamerone. 

The strength of the Bear-men was generally periodic, while the intervals 
were marked by extreme lassitude, even stupidity. The phenomenon is one 
well known to physicians and here, as in other places, has doubtless had an 
influence upon the old werwolf story. Of especial interest in this con- 
nection is the story of “Ulfr Bjalfason, the Evening-wolf.” Maurer, Bekeh- 
rung, II, 108 ff. 

‘Verdlfr was used simply as a title acc. to Grimm, D. M., 1048. 

Vartlf is the term in modern Scandinavia. It has been generalized until 
it includes the bear-transformation. Faye, Norske-Folge-Saga, p.78; Hertz, 
p. 61, notes 3 and 4. We have already noted a similar phenomenon in the 
use of Versipellis. 

® The root of “ wolf” (Faux. L. ἃ 8.) has been connected with robbery, evil 
doing, etc. At any rate the association undoubtedly arose from some such 
connection of ideas. 
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In this case the culprit was termed “wolf” or “ wolf’s 
head.” We find it in the laws of the old Franks’ and Nor- 
mans,’ among the Anglo-Saxons * and in England ὁ down to a 
period comparatively late. 

So, too, I am convinced that the same idea is expressed in 
the Roman law against parricides.* 

The same idea seems to be present also in the Arcadian 
legend, although I have found nothing else on Greek soil to 
support it. 

The feeling that such a person was completely cut off from 
all the usual rights of men is expressed in the old Northern 
law that the “ wolf’s head” was set free from his curse if he 
killed another man in the same condition.’ So, according to 
another old custom, a wolf was hung up on the gallows beside 
a thief or robber.’ 

It has been asserted that this conception of the outlaw as wolf, 
his consequent roving in the wilds and (from necessity) dress- 
ing in the skins of beasts, was the origin of the werwolf story. 

I should deny this assertion at once. The idea of outlawry 
or the idea of a taboo of any sort, though extremely ancient, 
certainly cannot be any older than the werwolf. That this 
and other similar circumstances have all affected the werwolf 
story at a later time is undoubtedly true. 

1 Lex Saliea, 58: “‘wargus sit—hoc est, expulsus, etc.” See Lex Ripuaria, 85. 

*Old Norman Law: “warqus esto, etc.” Pluquet, Contes populaires, Rouen, 
1834, p. 15. 

* Laws of Canute, 7, 3,: ‘‘ Lupinum enim gerit caput quod anglice wulfes 
hefifod dicifur.” 

‘ Laws of Henry I, 83, 5: wargus habeatur, etc.” Tale of Gamelyn: “ Whan 
that Gamelyn their lorde wolveshede was eried and made.” 

5“ iudicatus est matrem necasse: ei damnato statim folliculus lupinus in 
os et soleae ligneae inductae sunt, in carcerem ductus est.”” Cornif. ad Her., 
1, 23. Cf. “‘— ut ibi (i. 6. in carcere) esset dum culeus, in quem coniectus 
in profluentem deferretur, compararetur.” Cic. Invent., 2, 148. 

The point here is evidently complete outlawry. Nor does it appear a mere 
coincidence that here the wolfskin should suggest the same association of 
ideas as the expression “ wolf” or “ wolf’s head” in the North. 

‘Grimm, Rechtealterthiimer, p. 736. 

™ Grimm, id, ibid., p.685. So in the Heliand, 1.27: varagtreo for the gallows. 
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Let us now endeavor to trace the various influences which, 
up to the present day have been brought to bear upon the 
Volsung story. We shall aim at a division as exclusive as 
possible although, from the nature of the case, no division can 
be altogether so. 

The old wolfskin mantle of Sigmund is still preserved in 
many werwolf legends although in numerous instances, es- 
pecially in Northern and Eastern Germany where the old story 
is best preserved, the ancient mantle has been succeeded by its 
lineal descendant, a wolfskin girdle.’ The body may be either 
naked or clothed when this is put on. It is made of wolfskin 
with the hair on or, sometimes, which is an addition to the 
origina] idea, of the skin of one who has been hanged.’ It is 
usually three fingers broad ; sometimes marked with the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac arranged in magical fashion ;° is held to- 
gether by a buckle with seven tongues; if the buckle is torn 
off the charm disappears.‘ As in the Volsung story the man 
gains supernatural strength. Moreover, the girdle has the 
same effect for anyone who puts it on.° 

These are the most striking additions to the method of 
the old story. In a form more or less modified they exist 
not alone in various parts of Germany but all over Europe. 
Many still exist, much also was elicited from the witness 
stand in the days of the witch mania.’ The story has been 
developed ; superstitions originally independent have been 
taken into it. 


1 The idea of a magic girdle is as old as the “cestus” of Aphrodite. 

*The association of the wolf with death on the gallows has already been 
alluded to. Many superstitions have gathered around death by such means. 

*Kuhn, Markische Sagen, p. 375, etc. 

*Schambach-Miiller, Niedersdchs. Sagen, No. 198. 

®Temme, Volkssagen der Altmark, p. 56. 

4 Hertz, p. 80, with notes 3 and 4. 

'Grimm, D. M., 1051; Dobeneck, Des deutschen Mittelalters Volksglauben, 
Il, 173; Verstegan, Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, etc., 1628, p. 237 ; Guyot 
de Pitaval, Causes Célébres; P. de l’Ancre, Tableau de ['Inconstance des 
mauvais Anges, Paris, 1610, Liv. IV, Disc., 2 f£, etc., etc. 
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Sigmund and his son burned their magic wolfskins without 
any injury to themselves. The two stories following show 
how this idea has, in some cases, been extended. 

A Flemish shepherd ' received a wolfskin from the devil on 
condition that he would put it on nights and go about to frighten 
people. At last he grew weary of it; but there was only one 
way to escape the skin and its consequences, which was to burn 
it; but, until it was completely burned to ashes, the shepherd 
would feel as much agony as though the skin were actually 
upon him. 

One day his master sent him off to Ypres and when he 
judged that the shepherd had reached the city he took the skin 
out of the hollow tree where it had been hidden and threw it 
into the fire. Instantly, the shepherd, though far off in Ypres, 
began to feel all the pains of being burned alive and rushed 
for home at the top of his speed. Just as he reached the house 
the skin was completely consumed and his torture at once 
ceased. He thanked his master dozens of times, delighted 
because he was at last free of the devil and could now sleep 
in peace, 

The second is from Armenia,” where it is believed that certain 
women, in consequence of grievous sins, are cursed by God to 
wander seven years in the shape of wolves. A spirit comes to 
her by night with a wolfskin which he forces her to put on. 
The wolfish instinct at once seizes her; she fights against it 
for a time but at last yields, devouring first her own children, 
then those of her relatives, beginning with the nearest, and 
finally, anyone’s children. Every door opens before her of 
itself’; locks and bolts are quite useless. At daylight she re- 
turns to her own form and hides the skin. 

A hunter once saw a wolf seize a child and run away with 
it. He followed her as rapidly as possible but could not over- 
take her. Towards morning he came upon the child’s mangled 

1 Lansen, ‘‘ Vlimische Segen und Gebraiichen,” Wolf’s Zeit. f. ἃ. Mythol., 


III, 170. 
*Haxthausen, Transkaukasia, Leipsig, 1856, I, p. 322. 
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remains, from thence followed the bloody trail to a hole in the 
rocks, where he found a wolfskin carefully hidden away. He 
immediately built a fire and threw the skin into it. At once 
a woman appeared, screaming with agony, and, leaping about 
the fire, tried to rescue the wolfskin but was prevented. As 
soon as it was entirely consumed she disappeared in smoke. 

I need not dwell upon the comparison of these two stories. 
In both the influence of Christianity is visible. The time 
limit in the latter is familiar. The eating of her own children 
first, etc., show an evident admixture of the vampire legend, 
and, in this respect, is so nearly related to the Slavonian wer- 
wolf story that, as Hertz says, it appears as if it had wandered 
into Armenia from either Russia or Greece. 

Before going on with our subject it may be proper, at this 
point, to observe the association of vampirism with the wer- 
wolf legend. 

A vampire, in the non-restricted sense, “is usually supposed 
to be the soul of a dead man which quits the buried body by 
night to suck the blood of living persons. Hence when the 
vampire’s grave is opened his corpse is found to be fresh and 
rosy from the blood which he has thus absorbed. To puta 
stop to his ravages a stake is driven through the corpse, or the 
head cut off, or the heart torn out and the body burned, or 
boiling water and vinegar are poured on the grave. The 
persons who turn vampires are generally wizards, witches, 
suicides and persons who have come to a violent end or have 
been cursed by their parents or by the church. The belief in 
vampires chiefly prevails in Slavonic lands, as in Russia (es- 
pecially White Russia and the Ukraine), Poland, Servia, the 
Czechs of Bohemia and the other Slavonic races of Austria. 
It became specially prevalent in Hungary between the years 
1730 and 1735. It has also taken root among the Albanians 
and modern Greeks.” "ὦ 

To attempt even the barest enumeration of the numberless 
legends and superstitions which have gathered about this 


1 Encyel. Brit., Art. “vampirism.” 
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monster' would be unnecessary here as well as out of the 
question. Before leaving it, however, a word should be said 
about the belief in living vampires which is still prevalent in 
Thessaly and Epirus, that land which, of all lands on earth, 
was the realm of magic and marvel from Aristophanes to 
Claudian. ‘ Thessalian’”’ was a synonym of “ magical” in 
the Roman poetic usage. Thessalian witches practised their 
arts at Rome, arts which were more or less peculiar to them- 
selves and impressed themselves upon everyone who wrote or 
talked about them. The hero of Apuleius’ story went to 
Thessaly for the express purpose of learning their methods. 
The passage in Lucan is a locus classicus on the subject. 

One of their specialities was the brewing of love potions 
along with their trade of the procuress. Hence, when the 
Elegiac poets speak of witchcraft, as they often do, it is un- 
doubtedly the Thessalian witches that they have in mind. 

Among the things which they mention, the transformation 
into the Strix or Bubo is one of the most noticeable. The 
witch, by means of magic, changes herself into this creature 
(generally translated owl) and flies off either to the graveyard 
to pursue her ghoulish calling, to bring misfortune, sickness or 
death to the living or, as is often the case, to meet her lover. 
The examination, moreover, of the surroundings of the word 
wherever it occurs leads one to believe that the Strix? (or the 


1See Hertz, p. 122, ff, with authorities quoted. Mannhardt, “Ueber 
Vampirismus,” Zeits. f. ἃ. Myth., vol. 4 (1859); Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People, London, 1872, etc., etc. As examples of this legend in literary form 
may be mentioned, Biirger’s Lenore; A. Dumas, Ruthven ; Th. Gautier, La 
Morte Amoureuse ; Balzac, Le Succube, etc. 

*See Petron., 63; 134, 1; Ovid, Fast:, 6,129 ff; Metam., 15, 356; 7, 269; 
Amores, 1, 1, 20; Ibis., 221; Seneca, Med., 730; Plaut., Pseud., 820 (R.); 
Tibul, 1, 5,52; Propert., 4 (5), 5,17; 3 (4, δ), 6, 29; Fest., 314,33. Pliny 
says (N. H. XI, 232): “fabulosum enim arbitror de strigibus ubera eas in- 
fantium labris immulgere, esse in maledictis tam antiquis strigem convenit, sed 
quae sil avium constare non arbitror.” See, alsv, Schmidt, Volksleben der 
Neugriechen, p. 136 and note; Soldan, Gesch. der Hexenprozesse, I, 43, etc. 

Most interesting is Apuleius, Metam., 3, 21, who gives the method for the 
bubo transformation. The magician rubs on a salve, etc. Return to human 
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Bubo) is a living vampire or succubus, as the case may require, 
(they are closely related) and that we have here the remote an- 
cestors of the living vampires in modern Thessaly and Epirus. 

“As old as the belief in ghosts, which is itself as old as the 
burial of the dead,” the vampire exists everywhere beside the 
werwolf, and, in many places, has outlived him. Though 
really independent, there is a curious affinity between them in 
the popular imagination which is constantly causing them to 
become confused one with the other. Hence, one is not sur- 
prised to find that, while the werwolf legend exists in full 
force in the Slavonian-lands* and other places where the belief 
in vampirism is most prevalent, the effect on it there has been 
more pronounced than anywhere else. 

The influence-of vampirism was seen in the Albanian story 
already quoted. In Little Russia and West Prussia, he, who 
was a werwolf in life, becomes a vampire after death.? Or, 
again, the vampire rises from his grave as an enormous spectre- 
werwolf who feeds on both the dead (like the ghouls and 
raksasas) and the living. This is found in Wallachia, in 
Germany,* but in Normandy‘ especially, where such a legend 
attached itself to King John of England.’ 

In Brittany, according to La Tour d’ Auvergne,’ the werwolf 

transformation was thought to be often assumed by the sorcerers 
when going to the witches’ sabbath. 


shape is accomplished by a mixture of dill and pure water. Drink some 
and take a bath in the rest. Such was, perhaps, the method of werwolf 
transformation in Propertius (4, 5,13) and Vergil (Kelog., 8, 95), for, in the 
former at least, the line is undoubtedly associated with a Thessalian witch. 
The analogy in modern Thessaly between the werwolf and vampire is very 
strong. 

1 Hanusch, Wolf’s Zeits. f. ἃ. Mythol., 10, 197; De l Ancre, Tableau, etc., 
p. 307 ff; Leubuscher, p. 6; Olaus Magnus, XVIII, c. 45; Majolus, Dier. 
Canicul., 1612, 11, collog. 3; Hertz, p. 115, ἡ. 2. 

* Karl, Danziger Sagen, Danzig, 1844, II, 38. 

* Hertz, p. 89; Karl, Danziger Sagen, II, 38. ‘Hertz, p. 109. 

> Bosquet, p. 238; Dumoulin, Histoire de Normandie, Liv. XIV, p. 259; 
Bodin, Démonomanie, Paris, 1587, p. 108; Remigius, II, 185. 

δ Origines Guuloises, etc., p. 39. 
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Other methods of becoming a werwolf are noted but seldom 
comparatively. Of these the most important and the most fre- 
quently mentioned is the werwolf by application to the body 
of a magic salve.’ Examples are almost all from the times of 
the witch trials but the method has a pedigree back to classical 
times. It was the method in Thessaly for all transformations, 
as we saw from Apuleius. We saw, too, that the werwolf of 
Propertius and, possibly, Vergil, may have used that means. 

The salve might be made by a regular recipe, or it might 
be given to the person by the devil. Return to the human 
form was accomplished by rolling in the dew, by the use of 
clear water, etc. Sometimes the wolfskin belt and the salve 
are seen together.’ 

But in these times the philtra of Apuleius had been, for the 
most part, specialized for the witch-ride. 

One may also become a werwolf by the use of a magic drink* 
or by a certain charm.‘ 

Or, lastly, as was mentioned above, by a curse or charm laid 
upon one by another, a witch, for example, whose advances 
have been repulsed or who has some grudge to satisfy.’ 
Methods of escape vary. 

Sometimes the power to transform themselves or others by 
magic is attributed to a whole nation en masse.° 

Of course, in many of these different werwolf stories at all 
periods, it was thought that some divine or infernal power was 
at the root of the matter. 


1See Hertz, p. 69, 78, 97,100. L. Vair, Trois livres des charmes, etc., Paris, 
1583, p. 387; Wolf, Niederlandische Sagen, No. 501. P. De l’Ancre, Tableau 
de I Inconstance des Mauvais Anges, Paris, 1613, p. 317; Boquet, 364 ff. 

* Verstegan, Restitution, etc., London, 1628. 

>Olaus Magnus, XVIII, 45; Hauber, Bibliotheca Magica, 29 Stiick, 1742, 
p: 286. 

*Russwurm, “Aberglaube in Russland,” Wolf’s Zeitechr. f. ἃ. Mythol., IV, 
156. 

8Cervantes, Persiles y Sigismunda, I, 5, etc. 

®So of the Neuri, Herod., [V, 105; Mela, I, 1, 18; Solinus, 15, 2; of the 
Lapps, etc., Hertz, p. 60, etc. 
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The old idea expressed by Petronius that wounds received 
by the wolf reappear on the man is present, of course, among 
werwolves of every other sort. This is evidently a primal idea 
in the legend. But evidences of a later culture and a further 
development of it are seen in the varying beliefs of different 
localities as to the effects of wounds, whether or not the wer- 
wolf is vulnerable, and if so, how and by what. Connected 
with this, moreover, is the question as to how the werwolf may 
be forced to resume his natural shape. The lucubrations of 
the folk philosophers are also visible in this direction. 

In certain parts of Germany, and in other places as well, if 
the werwolf is wounded he is at once obliged to return to his 
human form;' in death he always does it ;? and so when a paw, 
for example, is cut off, even if the werwolf escapes, the severed 
portion will have the human shape.* Frequently, however, 
the werwolf is termed gefroren, invulnerable. In this case the 
gun must be loaded with inherited silver‘ or, in Normandy, 
where the story is most nearly Christianized, the bullet must 
be blessed by the priest. In this case the marksman needs 
only to hit the werwolf’s shadow, or according to others, he 
must hit the shadow.* 

The werwolf, furthermore, must resume his human shape if 
objects of iron or steel are thrown over him ;° or by hitting 


1See instances in Hertz, p. 82 ff. This belief, as McLenman (Cyel. Brit., 
art. “‘Lycanthropy”’) remarks, prevented the absurdity of the werwolf 
superstition from showing itself earlier. 

*Amélie Bosquet, La Normandie romanesque et merveilleuse, Paris, 1845, 
chap. 12. 

3 Boquet, Discours, etc., Ὁ. 341; Collin de Plancy, Dictionnaire Infernal, 
I, 386. 

*Miillenhoff, p. 231: Temme, Die Volkssagen von Pommern und Riigen 
Berlin, 1840, p. 308. 

* A. Bosquet, id. tbid. If, moreover, the marksman confides his intention 
to anyone the blessed bullet avails him nothing. 

©Kuhn, Westfal. Sagen, p. 31; Grimm, D. M., 1056. In Westphalia this 
process is called “blank machen.” The wolfskin splits crosswise over the 
forehead and the naked man emerges. See, however, Grimm, 2. M., 1056; 
Lyncker, Deuts. Sagen, No. 164. 
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him between the eyes with a fork or a blood-rusted key ;' or 
by three cuts of a knife between the eyes so as to draw blood ; 
at least three drops of blood must be drawn.’? 

Common is the superstition that if a werwolf is addressed 
by his baptismal name* he must drop his disguise; or, again, 
the mere recognition of him is sufficient. 

The werwolf cannot move‘ if a man sticks his dagger in the 
ground, point towards him. The wolf is obliged to stand there 
until his hour comes. 

Nothing dies so hard as ancient superstitions. The gods 
of old left their temples long ago but, under various disguises, 
they found a warm place-in the chimney corner and have stayed 
there to the present day. Thus, while the influence of Chris- 
tianity on this story of ours is very visible, it is surprising to 
what a degree such influence was suggested by real or fancied 
resemblances or associations with pre-existing pagan ideas. 

So the curse οὗ God, or of some saint or holy man takes the 
place of a similar curse in an earlier time. So, again, the old 
idea of periodic intervals * during which werwolves must submit 
to transformation. The Middle Ages and modern times as 
well are full of stories telling how men become werwolves 
once or twice a year as the case may be, at Christmas tide, St. 
John’s day, during the week of Advent, etc., etc. 

During the Middle Ages everything which had to do with 
magic and magicians was included under one head—the devil 
and his works. It is thus that we often see the old gods 
masquerading under his name. His connection with this par- 


1 Pluquet, Contes populaires, etc., p. 15; Collin du Plancy, I, 388. 

* A. Bosquet, id. ibid. 

3 Miillenhoff, p. 232; Grimm, D. M., 1049; Lyncker, p. 107. Hertz, p.61, 
n.1; cf. Goethe’s Zigeunerlied, etc. 

*Kuhn-Schwartz, Norddeuts. Sagen, Ὁ. 470. 

®*See Hertz, p. 109, 114, 117, etc., with references. In Greece those who 
are 80 irreverent as to be born on Christmas night are obliged to be wer- 
wolves every year during that week. See Schmidt, Volksleben der Neugriechen, 
I, 145 ff The same belief holds in Campania, Keller, Thiere des Clas. 
Altertums, p. 403, n. 123. 
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ticular superstition is further emphasized by what appears to 
be an association of him with certain analogous shapes in the 
old Northern mythology; such as, for example, the Fenris 
wolf, the great destroyer,' etc. Thus, both in the Norman and 
the Anglo-Saxon conception, we find the devil himself pictured 
as a werwolf.” 

The compact with Satan is the most prominent idea of me- 
diaeval witchcraft. Thus it is that, in that age, the werwolf is 
usually a man who, at the price of his soul, makes a compact 
with the devil, by virtue of which, he is furnished a wolfskin 
or other means to turn wolf and indulge his bestial appetites. 
Moreover the devil forces him to turn wolf at certain intervals. 
Sometimes the man escapes but oftener dies in his sin. 

By the middle of the 15th century the influence of previous 
ages of utter ignorance and superstition on the mind, combined 
with the even more powerful influence on both mind and body 
of generations of life altogether irregular, wars, famine, un- 
wholesome and insufficient food, utter neglect, in short, or 
ignorance, of every rule of health ; all these culminated in one 
of the most extraordinary spectacles that humanity has ever 
witnessed, the witch mania ‘of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 
To the ordinary observer such a phenomenon is inexplicable, 
to him who has investigated the influence of heredity and en- 
vironment upon the nervous system it was inevitable. 

The official signal, as it were, was given in 1484 by the 
famous bull of Pope Innocent VIII against witchcraft. 
Armed with such authority Sprenger ‘ and his associates com- 
menced a bloody crusade against the powers of darkness which 


18ee Hertz, p. 63; Russwurm, Esbofolke, etc., 11, 201 and 264. 

* Mone, Reinh. Vulpes, Ὁ. 308; Chevalier au Barizel, V, 157. See quotations 
from de Coinsi in Hertz, p. 96; Laws of Canute, No. 26. 

*Guyot de Pitaval, Causes Célébres; Lecky, Hist. of Rationalism, vol. 1; 
H. C. Lea, Hist. of the Inquisition, etc., 1887, vol. 3; Mackay, Popular De- 
lusions, vol. 2, etc., etc. 

‘The results and methods of Sprenger’s work are embodied in his famous 
book the Malleus Maleficarum (first ed. 1489). 
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lasted, with intermittent fury, until shamefully near our own 
time. During the next two hundred years it is estimated 
that no less than 300,000 women were executed for such 
charges. 

The readiness of the examiners to believe even the most 
revolting details was more than matched by the readiness of 
the accused to testify, nay, to volunteer, unasked, the most 
detailed information with regard to the witches’ sabbath, the 
personal appearance and habits of the devil, ete., ete. All of 
these questions were hotly discussed pro and con. Numerous 
pamphlets were written by the learned gentlemen of the Uni- 
versities and by others apropos of the ancient werwolf who 
now, for the first time, had been put on the witness stand.’ 
The attempt to square the old story with the statements of the 
church fathers and with the observed phenomena of what we 
should now term, lycanthropic or erotic insanity, were finally 
crystallized in the following results: The werwolf appears to 
be a wolf only to himself, or else, to others also. In the former 
case he is deluded by fiendish phantasmata, the “four humors ” 
are disordered. In the latter case four possible conditions 
may be distinguished : 

1. The devil, who can only deceive, not create, blinds the 
eyes of other men so that they think they see a wolf though, 
in reality, the man is the same as before. 

2. The devil wraps the man in a wolfskin so as to deceive 
everyone. 

3. The devil wraps the man with the form of a wolf com- 
posed of condensed air.” 

4. The devil plunges him in a deep sleep and then, in the 
form of a wolf, actually brings to pass the sleeping man’s 


1For example, Sprenger, pars I, quaest. 10; Liechtenberg, Hezenbiichlein, 
etc., 1575; J. Wier, De praestigiis Daemonum, 1583; Id., De Lamiis Lrber, 
Cap. XIV; Bodin, De Magorum Daemonomania, 1603; Remigius, Daemono- 
latria, 1598, Lib. II, Cap. 1; James I, Daemonologie, etc., 1597, Book ITI, 
chap. 1; Boquet, Discours des Sorciers, 1608, chap. 53, etc. 

3 Elichius, Daemonomagia, c. 12. 
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dreams. Or the man’s soul leaves his body and in a wolf’s 
form does such deeds." 

By the first three theses the theory of wounds reappearing 
is self-evident. In the last, the devil leaves on the sleeper the 
wounds he has received as his agent. 

Of lycanthropy? as a disease I shall not speak, as it has 


‘In modern parlance, the “ astral shape.” 

But this sort of a werwolf is, by no means, a figment of the 16th century 
philosophers. He is much earlier than the witch trials. Sprengel, Bettrage 
sur Geschichte der Medecin, I, 2, Stiick, p. 65 ff.; Leubuscher, p. 9 ff.; Sen- 
nertus, Instit. Medicinae, 1641, Lib. II, Pars. 3, Sect. 1, Cap. 7. 

The legend seems to be the werwolf plus the “ doppelginger.”’ 

I owe an extremely interesting variant of this story to the great kindness 
of Miss Both-Hendriksen. The story, as yet unpublished, exists, so far as she 
has been able to discover it, only in two or three small districts of France. 
It is a belief which, as a rule, the peasantry never speak of except among 
themselves. 

There are certain men who are born with a double, and that double is a 
wolf. This, in many cases, ill-assorted, pair possess but one soul between 
them. Hence, it is only when the man is asleep or unconscious that the 
wolf may lead a life after his kind. At such times the man’s soul leaves his 
body and animates the wolf. If the man dies first his soul goes into the 
wolf and remains there until the wolf dies. If the wolf dies first the man 
is free. Often it is a good and upright man who was born with this fearful 
curse. In such cases the wolf seeks death from a Christian; he submits, with- 
out the slightest resistance, to the fatal blow, for the man’s soul within him 
knows that it is only in this way that he may be set free. 

In this legend we have, as Miss Both-Hendriksen said at the time, an 
evident coalition of the werwolf story with the doctrine of metempsychosis 
prevalent among the ancient Celts and elsewhere. Many were wolves be- 
fore reaching man’s estate. In cases like the one above mentioned the 
transition from the one to the other was not, at the time of birth, altogether 
complete. 

This belief evidently suggested Miss Cutherwood’s story: “The Beauport 
Loupgaron,” Atlantic Monthly, LX XII, p. 630 ff. (November, 1893). 

I recollect in the same connection a story which I read years ago: Elinor 
Putnam, “ Lalage,” Scribner's Monthly, XVIII, p. 587 ff. 

? The existing literature on this subject dates from the fourth century after 
Christ. 

Oribasius Sardianus (time of Julian the Apostate, 360 A. D.); Avicenna. 
‘“‘ Lycanthropia, which Avicenna calls cucubuth, others lupinam insaniam or 
wolf-madness.”’ Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, London, 1826, vol. 1, p. 13; 
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really had small influence upon the werwolf legend. The 
subject is one which belongs rather to the physicians. ; 

Let us now examine the results of our investigation. 

We know that we have been studying one of the oldest 
superstitions of the human race; it appears during historical 
times in several forms; but in their ultimate origin there is 
an affinity between them. Of these, the two which are most 
striking are the “ Constitutional” and the “Teutonic” Wer- 
wolf. The characteristics of both have been explained. What 
is the origin of these legends? In the case of the constitutional 
werwolf, the story of Petronius tells us, I think, the road we 
ought to take. If we could follow this story to the end I 
believe we should find it originating in a state of society an- 
terior to the time when man had realized that there was any 
gulf fixed between himself and the animals about him. For 
such a man the idea of becoming a wolf or a bear or 
any other animal is the most natural thing in the world. 
The necessity of any magical process would not occur to 
him till later. Such a state of mind is hardly conceivable 
to-day, and yet we are always having examples of it about 
us. Who, for instance, has ever heard a small child express 
any surprise because the cat conversed, or the bear married 
the princess, in his fairy tale? With us, when Beauty mar- 
ried the Beast he, afterwards became a handsome prince; 
among savages, all over the world, the “Indian lover lives 
happily with his beaver bride, the Zulu maiden with her 
frog-husband.”’ 

Totemism is a phenomenon of the same sort, but it certainly 
need not be the origin of any werwolf story. 


Bottiger, Kleine Schriften, Dresden, 1837, vol. 1, p. 185 ff.; Friedrich, Versuch 
einer Literargeschichte der Pathologie und Therapie, Wurzburg, 1830, p. 17 ff.; 
Webster, Duchess of Malfi, Act 5, Scene 2; Leubuscher, p. 57 ff.; D. Costello, 
“‘ Lycanthropy in London,” Bentley's Magazine, XXX VIII, 361 (same article 
in Living Age, XLVII, 385); Dr. Ὁ. H. Fiske, “ Medical aspects of Lycan- 
thropy,” Asylum Journal of Medical Science, III, 100 (with authorities 
cited there). 
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Animism, the pet theory for everything in the minds 
of many Folklorists, seems as unnecessary as it is inad- 
missible. 

The idea at the bottom of the Teutonic story, doubtless of 
later date, is after all, evident enough. The piece of folk-logic 
which says, for example, that if I put on a wolfskin I can 
thereby become a wolf, is common to all humanity. No notion 
of runes or charms was necessary in the first place. 

This idea is at the bottom of many other superstitions which 
have existed and stil] exist in various parts of the earth.’ 

Other transformations of the werwolf are, evidently, identi- 
fications of the old story with later and more sophisticated 
systems of magic. 

From this pvint of view, as will be seen by the reader, all 
theories for the origin of the werwolf legend, such as lycan- 
thropy, outlawry, religious festivals or observances, tricks of 
medicine-men, and the like, are, at once, disposed of. That 
they have all had an influence upon it in the course of ages is 
undoubtedly true. Some were derived from or suggested by 
it, others originally independent were, in course of time, as- 
sociated with it but it is hardly to be believed that anyone of 
them should be the origin of a legend which meets us full- 
grown on the threshhold of history, has lived through all the 
ages since, and, even now, within sight of the twentieth century, 


l'When telling the vampire story suggested by the tale of his friend Niceros, 
Trimalchio says that, while the mistress was weeping over the body of her 
little son, they all heard the witches muttering their charms outside the door. 
Whereupon a tall Cappadocian slave drew his sword, rushed out of doors 
and, Trimalchio adds, using one of his hearers for illustration, “hit a woman 
just about in this spot—salvum sit quod tangam—and ran her through and 
through.” Here we have a pre-existing belief, the principle of which is 
identical with the idea we are discussing. The simple imitation of some- 
thing dreadful may result in an actual repetition on the person of the 
innocent hearer who was used for illustration, of the very calamity which 
the narrator was describing as happening to someone else. See also Wuttke, 
Deutsche Volksglaube, 1869, p. 289; Vergil, Eclog., 8, 80, etc. This seems to 
be the idea at the bottom of the waxen image superstition. See Rossetti’s 
Burd Helen, Theocritus, I, 1 ff.; Lucian, Helaer. Dialog., 4, etc., etc. 
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is not old enough or decrepit enough to pass away into the 
region of the things that were." 


KrirsBy FLOWER SMITH. 


1Lack of space has compelled me to omit a detailed discussion of the 
various theories which have been propounded by different scholars during 
the last two centuries. I trust, however, that I have stated my own theory 
with sufficient clearness to be understood. 

I append, below, some of the most important of these theories. 

Keysler, Antiquitates Selectae Septentrionales et Celticae Hanover, 1720, be- 
lieved that the origin of this story is the madness known as Lycanthropy. 
He is followed, among others, by Béttiger, Kleine Schriften, 1837, I, 135 ff; 
Leubuscher and 85. Baring-Gould, Book of Werwolves, London, 1865, who adds, 
what no one would deny, that the craving for blood is one of the primeval 
passions of humanity and lays especial stress upon the ancient connection 
of the wolf with the idea of outlawry. 

Wachter, Glossarium Germanicum, believed that the idea originated in 
religious ceremonies, notably such as the priest celebrated by dressing in 
the skins of wolves and other beasts. The Arcadians, the Neuri of Herodotus, 
the Hirpini of Italy, etc., would, undoubtedly, be his text. He is followed 
by K. O. Miller, Dorier, vol. 1. Grimm, Ὁ. M., 997, 1047, inclines to the 
same view. 

Herbert (Madden’s William and the Werwolf, London, 1832, p. 19) thinks 
that the werwolf is to be connected with the human sacrifice and the periodic 
recurrence of it. . 

Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, vol. I, p. 447, attributes the entire tra- 
dition to the tricks of medicine-men. He is, substantially, followed by 
Tylor, Primitive Oulture, vol. 2, p. 318. 

Pluquet, Contes populaires . . . de arrondissement de Bayeux, Rouen, p. 15, 
connects the werwolf story with the outlaw. 

Hanusch, “Die Werwélfe oder Vrkodlaci,’”’ Wolf's Zeitschr. f. ἃ. Mythol. 
1859, IV, p. 193, identifies the werwolf with the “ Wild Huntsman.” 

Afanasief, Poeticheskiya, etc., Moscow, 1869, III, 527, inclines to what may 
be called the “sunlight and cloud theory.” 

McLennan, Art. “ Lycanthropy,” Encyclop. Britan. agrees with Tylor that 
lycanthropy the disease is not the cause of the werwolf superstition, but 
suggests no definite theory of origin. 

On the werwolf without a tail, see Hertz, p. 102, n. 2, and references, 
Grimm, D. M., p. 1048, ete. 

The werwolf in literature, who really deserves an article by himself, 1 
can only mention en passant. 

In Prosper Merimée’s “ Lokis,”’ Dernieres Nouvelles, p. 1 ff., the point is 
the inherited appetite, without the change in form. 
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Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde offers a curious analogy to the wer- 
wolf story without, in so many words, suggesting it. 

The time element is especially emphasized in Clarence Housman, “The 
Werwolf,” Short Stories, [X, 213 (Feb., 1892). 

The vampire element is shown in Marryat, The Phantom Ship, Routledge, 
p. 306 ff. 

The reappearance of wounds, etc., is shown in “The Werwolf,” A Poem, 
Maemillan’s Magazine, 62, 368. 

The force of the Christian name in Goethe’s Zigeunerlied, etc. 

The idea of a werwolf or the like as caused by another is seen in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s story, The Mark of the Beast. 

The Cervantes of the werwolf story was the Abbé Bardelon. His book, 
I’ histoire des imaginations de Monsieur Oujle (anagram for Le Fou), appeared 
about the end of the 17th century (cf. Horst, Zauberbibliothek, Th. 3, Abtheil. 
5, p. 287). 


II—THE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE BOOK 
' OF PSALMS COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE 
PARIS PSALTER. 


In consideration of the comparatively slight attention which 
has been hitherto given to the Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Book of Psalms, preserved in the Paris MS. Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Fonds latin, 8824, and first published by Benjamin 
Thorpe, Oxford, 1855,’ it has seemed not undesirable that a 
new study should be undertaken of the questions which con- 
cern the relation of this version to its Latin original. Apart 
from the intrinsic interest which a study of this subject might 
possess, it seemed especially desirable, in the present instance, 
in consequence of the question which has latterly been raised 
by Wilker (Grundriss zur Geschichte der Angelsdchsischen 
Titteratur, TIT, ὃ 501) with reference to the authorship of the 
prose portion of the Paris Psalter, a question on which the dis- 
covery of any hitherto unrecognized sources used by the Anglo- 
Saxon translator might be supposed to throw some light. 

A reference to the bibliography of the Paris Psalter given 
by Wilker, Grundriss, ITI, §§ 424,—or rather to the con- 
tents of the works there cited,—will show how meagre was 
the literature of the subject at the date of this publication, 
1885. Since the publication of the Grundriss, however, and, 
doubtless, under Prof. Wilker’s influence, there has appeared 
the first attempt at an exhaustive investigation of either the 
prose or metrical divisions of the Paris Psalter. I refer to 
the article of J. Wichmann, entitled “‘ Kénig Aelfreds angel- 
sachsische Ubertragung der Psalmen I-LI Excl.” Anglia, XI, 
39-96, which deals with the prose division alone. Wichmann’s 
article or dissertation bears evidence of having been prepared 


1Tibri Pealmorum, versio antiqua latina cum paraphrasi Anglo-Saxzonica, par- 
tim soluta oratione, partim metrice composita, nunc primum e cod. MS. in Bibl. 
Regia Parisiensi adservato descripsit et edidit Benjamin Thorpe. 
43 
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with great industry at least. The purpose, however, with 
which he starts out,—namely, to substantiate Wilker’s con- 
jecture of Alfredian authorship,—leads him frequently, I 
think, to unwarranted conclusions in favor of that hypothesis 
on grounds that are ill-considered or even trivial, tends to 
vitiate his discussion. The change of face for example that 
we find on page 51 in the words: “so glaubhaft es nach 
vorangegangener untersuchung erschien in dem _ verfasser 
unserer tibertragung einen kleriker zu vermuten, so entschie- 
den sprechen dagegen mehrere stellen der bearbeitung selbst,” 
will certainly come to most readers as a surprise which I do 
not believe will be entirely dissipated by the partial discus- 
sion of the cited passages (pp. 84-95)—for it is to be noted 
that all the passages cited do not meet with the promised dis- 
cussion. I shall have occasion later on to speak in detail of 
the instances referred to above. More important, however, 
than the considerations just mentioned even is the fact which 
appears from the following investigation, that there were 
sources used by the translator of Ps. I-L, which escaped 
the researches of Wichmann, and in the light of which the 
question of authorship requires a new discussion. 


Date of the MS. and identity of the scribe. 


It is unnecessary to repeat the description of the MS. 
given in Thorpe’s Preefatio, vi, which is supplemented by G. 
Tanger in his collation of the Paris Psalter with Thorpe’s 
edition, Anglia, VI, Anzeiger, pp, 125-127. 

The date of the MS. has been accepted, with little varia- 
tion, as the eleventh century. The author of the descriptive 
text which accompanies the facsimile! from the Paris Psalter 


1There are, also, facsimiles from the Paris Psalter (1) in Appendix B 
to Mr. Cooper’s Report on Rymer’s Foedera (undated). He reproduces Ps. 
150, verses 2 and 3, also a portion of the last page of the volume in which 
the Psalter is preserved, including the scribe’s note at the end and the Duke 
of Berry’s signature. (2) Paleographia Saera Pictoria by J. O. Westwood, 
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of the Anglo-Saxon introduction to Ps. 45, in J. B. Silvestre’s 
Paléographie Universelle (Paris, 1841 ff., Plate ccxxx1), speaks 
of the MS. as “généralement assigné au XII* siécle””—on no 
authority, however, as far as I can discover. Dietrich, Grein 
and Wiilker (see Wichmann, Anglia, XI, p. 63) have con- 
curred in assigning it to the preceding century. It is-more 
important, perhaps, that I am: able to add to the opinions of 
these scholars the authority of two eminent paleographists, the 
late Sir Frederic Madden, and M. Leopold Delisle, director- 
general of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. In a copy of 
the Paris Psalter presented to Sir Frederic Madden by his 
“good friend, Dr. Bliss, November 23, 1835,” as appears 
from the words which he has written on the title-page, I find 
opposite Thorpe’s note, Preefatio, vii, “e manu judicans, 
codicem seculi duodecimi esse dixerim ” the words, “ certainly 
of the 11th. F. M.,” with an interjection expressive of contempt 
added. Fifteen years later when he came to translate the 
Paléographie Universelle of Silvestre, he expressed the same 
opinion, though with less impatience, in his “Universal Pale- 
ography, translated from the French, and edited with correc- 
tions and notes” (London, 1850), II, 638, note. The words 
there are: “ More probably of the eleventh century.” This 
conclusion agrees with that adopted by Wichmann (p. 63 f.). 
‘His “Cott. B, IV” is presumably “Cott. Tiberius B, IV,” 
a leaf from which is reproduced in facsimile in Monumenta 
EMistorica Britannica, Plate 20. 

The opinion of M. Delisle is found in his article entitled 
“ Notes sur la Bibliothéque de la sainte Chapelle de Bourges,” 
Bibliothéque de l'école des chartes. Quatriéme Série, Tom. 11, 
p. 147 ἢ, 1856. He pronounces the handwriting “écriture 
anglo-saxonne du onziéme siécle.” As appears from this de- 
scription, the MS. of which our Psalter forms a part contains 


London, 1843—45, Plate No. II, illustrating Anglo-Saxon Psalters, contains 
a reproduction of Ps. 45, verse 1 (in part), together with signature of the 
Duke of Berry. The different impression as to the handwriting of the MS. 
which is produced by these different facsimiles makes one despair. 
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other pieces. ‘“Aprés le psautier ont été transcrits differents 
cantiques sacrés, le symbole de saint Athanase, et les litanies 
des Saints.” The MS. was written, as M. Delisle observes, 
apparently fora woman. ‘“ C’est ce qu’on peut conjecturer de 
la formule d’une oraison copiée au fol. 195 v.” col. 2. “Te 
deprecor, Domine michi famule (vel famulo) tue (vel tuo) et 
famulis et famulabus tuis per intercessionem, ἄς." There 
are important inferences to be drawn, I think, from the 
statements with reference to two points of so experienced 
a paleographist as M. Delisle. 

1. The inference that the whole of the Paris Psalter was 
written by one hand. Making no distinction as to the parts 
of the books in which it is found, he observes, “ Le copiste 
s’est fait connaitre par cette souscription : Hoc psalterii car- 
men regis David, etc.”—the concluding note of the volume. 
This is contrary to the suggestion of Wichmann (p. 42) that 
the Latin and Anglo-Saxon columns were not by the same 
scribe. ᾿ 

2. The handwriting is Anglo-Saxon. This is contrary to 
Thorpe’s suggestion—made for reasons that will later appear— 
that the MS. was the work of a Gallic monk. A paleogra- 
phist so familiar with all periods of French chirography as 
M. Delisle, would hardly have pronounced the handwriting 
in that event as “ écriture anglo-saxonne.” 

After the weight of opinion indicated above which has been 
almost unchallenged, we may safely accept the eleventh cen- 
tury as the period when our manuscript was written. There 
is only one other circumstance of interest which M. Delisle 
points out in regard to the MS. This is the remarkable 
position which is assigned to Saint Martial, the Apostle of 
Limousin, in the Litanies of the Saints which conclude the 
volume. He is there placed on the same level with the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists. Anglo-Saxon Saints, however, largely 
predominate in these litanies which M. Delisle has printed 
entire, pp. 148-151. 
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On observing the identity between the names of the scribes 
of the Paris Psalter and of the Cotton MS. Otho, C. 1, one 
of the MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, I was encouraged 
to believe that a clue had been found which would enable me 
to fix the locality, also, in which the Psalter was written. I 
say identity, notwithstanding a slight but common variation 
which appears in comparing the name as it is found in the 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin forms respectively, that is to say, 
Wulfwi in the first, Wulfwinus in the second. Compare, for 
instance, the name of the bishop of Dorchester in Oxfordshire, 
given in the Abingdon chronicle for the year 1053, with the 
same name in its Latinized form as it appears in Florence of 
Worcester, Monumenta Hist. Britannica, p. 624, Wulfwinus 
as well as Wulfwius. Similarly, the name of the Abbot of 
Newminster, who occupied that dignity from 1034 to 1057, 
appears in the Liber de Hyda as Elfwy by the side of Alwinus 
(Fasti Monastict aevi Saxonici, by W. de Gray Birch, London, 
1872, Preface, VII). 

The note in which is disclosed the name of the scribe of 
the Paris Psalter occurs at the end of the volume. It is as 
follows: Hoc Psalterii carmen inclyti regis David, sacer Di 
Wulfwinus [cognomto cada] manu sua conscripsit. Quicum- 
que legerit scriptum Animae suae expetiat votum (Thorpe, 
Facsimile, No. 2). The words enclosed in brackets have been 
added above the line in what seems to me to be a different 
hand. 

The scribe of the Cotton MS. Otho, C. 1, similarly reveals | 
his name in a note at the end of the Gospel of St. John, the 
words being Wulfwi me wrat. So the correct form of the name 
has been given by Professor J. W. Bright (see the Gospel of 
St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon, Oxford, 1893, Introduction, XIII, 
from which passage my knowledge of the other facts relating 
to this MS. was first obtained). The age of Otho, C. 1, has 
been accepted by both Skeat and Bright as, approximately, 
the beginning of the eleventh century. A charter inserted 
between the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John relates to 
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Malmesbury in Wiltshire, and would seem to fix sufficiently 
the locality where Wulfwi wrote. 

The age to which the scribes of the two MSS. belong, as 
has been seen, agrees sufficiently. For though the Paris 
Psalter may have been written somewhat later in the eleventh 
century, the two works might well come within the period of 
one man’s activity. Unfortunately, however, a comparison ὦ 
of the handwriting of Otho, C. 1, with the facsimile leaf from 
the Paris Psalter contained in Silvestre’s Paléographie Univer- 
selle (Plate ccxxxI) made at the British Museum,—a com- 
parison not altogether satisfactory, but the only one possible 
under the circumstances,—does not confirm the supposition 
of identity. 

The matter, however, is not quite ended with this result. 
If the conjecture which I shall now mention were correct, the 
non-identity of hands would be explained, and the scribes 
who bear the same name and belong to the same age might, 
after all, have been one person. The conjecture to which I 
refer is, namely, that of the first editor of the Paris Psalter, 
Benjamin Thorpe, who was inclined to regard the whole of 
the MS. as a copy, the note which reveals the name of the 
scribe, as well as the rest. His words, stating his reasons for 
this opinion, are as follows: 

“Non videtur omnino incredibile codicem nostrum eum 
non esse quem scripsit Wulfwinus ipse, sed descriptionem 
ejus a monacho quopiam Gallo factam qui Saxonicae linguae 
prorsts ignarus esset; nec facile est animo concipere errores 
paene innumeros quibus refertus est liber aliunde, oriri 
potuisse: vix enim potuit ipse Wulfwinus in suo ipsius 
nomine scribendo tam negligens fuisse” (Preefatio, vi). 

Bouterwek (Angelsdchsisches Glossar, Elberfeld und Iser- 
lohn, 1850, X-XI) speaks with favor of the conjecture here 
advanced by Thorpe. For my own part, however, I would 


1This comparison was kindly made for me at the British Museum by 
Edward Scott, Esq., with the result indicated in the text. 
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rather subscribe to the opinion expressed in Sir F. Madden’s 
marginal note to the above passage: “ Not at all probable.” 
That the Paris Psalter in each of its divisions represents a 
copy and not the original MS. of the Anglo-Saxon version of 
the Psalms, is not only an opinion which has nothing strange 
᾿ in itself, but is a necessary conclusion from considerations 
which will be touched on later. Mistakes such as didum for 
tidum (Ps. 11, 1), lac for let (Ps. 35, 10), innandundum for 
innancundum (Ps. 118, 2), heortad for heortan (Ps. 139, 2), 
besides others which Thorpe has recorded (pp. 441-446) are 
certainly singular as coming from an Anglo-Saxon copying a 
document in his own language.’ The question is one which 
does not admit of convincing proof, either one way or the 
other, but, after all, the number of errors, considering the 
great bulk of the Anglo-Saxon version, does not seem to me 
to be greater than might be looked for from an ignorant 
priest, such a one as might be expected to feel the greatest 
interest in a vernacular translation. Surely, a foreign copyist 
who was entirely ignorant of the language he was copying, as 
Thorpe supposes, would have left us a larger number of flag- 
rant errors than we find in the Psalter as we have it. 

To consider, however, what is especially to our purpose, 
the evidence of the concluding note of the Paris Psalter, 
there are two circumstances which seem to have excited 
Thorpe’s suspicion that this was also copied, like the text 
itself, from a MS. which lay before the scribe of the Paris 
Psalter. 

1. The use of sacer, the adjective, instead of the correct 
sacerdos, in the phrase Sacer Di. 

2. The addition of the words cognomto cada. 


1They are not more singular, however, than those which Sievers enumer- 
ates Anglia, XIII, 311 f., from the Rule of St. Benet, srig for frig, fers for 
reps, and many others. Even more to the point are the many senseless 
forms due to the copyist which are found in the Larliest Complete English 
Prose Psalter, edited by Karl J. Biilbring, London, 1891, E. E. T. 8., No. 
97, Preface, IX. 
4 
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The first of these circumstances seems to me rather to con- 
firm the view that the note is original with the copyist of the 
Paris Psalter, inasmuch as it appears much more likely that a 
man rather ignorant of Latin, such as, under any supposition, 
the writer of this note, as we have it, must have been, would 
erroneously use sacer for sacerdos on his own account, than 
that in copying from a MS. which contained the correct form 
sacerdos he should change it to sacer. To explain the second 
circumstance also, it does not seem necessary, for those holding 
the view that the note is original with the scribe of the Paris 
Psalter, to suppose that the writer committed a blunder in 
writing his own name. The words cognomto cada would seem 
rather to have been a later addition by a different person who 
probably knew the full name of the copyist and added the sur- 
name to the simple “ Wulfwinus ” for better distinction. We 
have certainly a few additions by a second hand in the body 
of the Anglo-Saxon translation, which Thorpe himself has 
recorded, namely, the gloss scuan over sceade, Ps. 90, 4 (see 
Thorpe, 444), ¢ added to oft, Ps. 5, 43 (Thorpe, 443), yrmingas 
changed to yrmingaws, Ps. 13, 10 (Thorpe, 443). It would 
not be surprising, then, if the surname had been added by a 
later hand.’ 


- 1 Before quitting the subject of the identity of this scribe, J must enter a 

protest against the wholly arbitrary manner in which Wichmann (p. 64, f.) 

seizing upon the name of Bishop Wulfwi mentioned in the Abingdon 

Chronicle for the year 1053, and Florence of Worcester (Monumenta Historica 

Britannica, 624) has assumed that he was identical with our scribe. His 

only reason for doing so seems to have been that the Index of the Monumenta 

supplied him with the name of no other Wulfwi or Wulfwius. Surely there 

must have been more than one person bearing this name in Anglo-Saxon 

times besides the above mentioned bishop. Asa matter of fact, Wulfwig, 

which is identical with it, is found in the Anglo-Saxon Genealogies (s. Sweet, 

Oldest English Texts, p. 631). It may be remarked in passing that there was 

no “Kloster Leogorensis” as Wichmann (p. 65) interprets Florence of 
Worcester. The Praesules Leogorenses of this writer were the Bishops of 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire, the seat of the Episcopal See which was removed 

to Lincoln about the year 1086. No abbey was founded in Dorchester till 

about the year 1140 (s. Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, new edition by’ 
Caley, Ellis and Bandinel, London, 1830. Vol. VI, Part I, p. 323). 
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Eistory of the MS. 


An autograph note at the end of the MS.—“ Ce livre est au duc 
de Berry-Jehan,” (Thorpe, Facsimile 2)—gives us our earliest 
authentic knowledge of the history of the book. This Jean, 
Duke of Berry (1340-1416), was brother of Charles V, King 
of France, whom he rivalled in the magnificence of his col- 
lections of books and treasures of art. The possession of our 
MS. by Duke Jean is all that was known concerning its history 
to Thorpe (Praefatio, vi) and Wichmann (p. 41). 

However, I am able to supply a considerable number of 
details which, taken together, form a sufficiently complete ac- 
count of the vicissitudes to which it has been subjected from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century down to the present time. 
My attention was first directed to the subject by some of the 
details given in the descriptive and historical text accompany- 
ing Plate CCX XXI of Silvestre’s Paléographie Universelle. 
I subsequently discovered still other details throwing light upon 
the story of our MS. in a publication of somewhat later date 
than Silvestre’s great work, containing in part an account of 
documents not known to the authors of the letter-press to the 
Paléographie Universelle. I refer to the Memoires de la Com- 
mission historique du Cher, Vol. I, Bourges, 1855. The first 
of the memoirs—by M. Hiver de Beauvoir—covering pp. 1- 
127, contains a very elaborate account of the collections of 
MSS. and art treasures which were in the possession of the 
Duke, and was the occasion of the article of M. Delisle I have 
already quoted from. I have also consulted M. Delisle’s Cabi- 
net des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impériale (Nationale), I, 
56 ff., Librairie du duc Jean de Berry, III, 172 ff., Appendix 
to Librairie du duc Jean and the Voyage Intteraire de deux 
Religieux Benedictins de la congregation de Saint Maur, Paris, 
1717. As MM. Champollion-Figeac et Aimé Champollion 
Fils, authors of the descriptive text of the Paléographie Uni- 
verselle, however, had before them the inventories, now pre- 
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served in different libraries of Paris, of the books of the Sainte 
Chapelle of Bourges which are not atcessible to me, I shall 
follow their account, indicating additions to their knowledge 
which I have derived from other sources. 

It will be seen from this account that the Paris Psalter was 
one of a series of gifts made by Duke Jean towards the end of 
his life to the canons of his recent foundation, the Sainte 
Chapelle at Bourges, being promised them in the year 1404 
and delivered in the year 1406. As is suggested by the MM. 
Champollion, the book probably came into his possession 
during his nine years’ sojourn as a hostage in England, after 
the peace of Brétigny, 1360. The authors of the descriptive 
text named above, state that they had before them, (1) “1’etat 
des manuscrits délivrés alors (that is, 1406) & Arnoul Belin, 
premier trésorier, et aux chanoines de cette église d’aprés les 
ordres du duc par Robinet d’Etampes,” (2) “un autre docu- 
ment, non moins curieux pour l’histoire de ces mémes manu- 
scrits—la copie de l’inventaire des livres existant dans la 
bibliothéque de la Sainte Chapelle de Bourges, dressé le 17 
Novembre, 1552,’’' (3) “une troisiéme liste, mais celle-ci est 
du milieu du dernier siécle, contient les titres de la plupart 
des plus beaux manuscrits indiqués dans le premier état et le 
troisiéme article de cette liste est ainsi congu ‘ Les heures 
du duc Jean, reliées en long; a cOté du latin, il y a une 
colonne d’une traduction qu’on croit d’ancien Anglo-saxon ou 
@hongrois.’ ” 

The inference of the MM. Champollion from the tradi- 
tional title “Les Heures du Duc Jean,” that the volume was 
so-called because it was dedicated to the personal use of the 
Duke is hardly correct. ‘The volumes in the Duke’s collec- 
tion bearing this title are so numerous that M. Delisle has 
devoted a special series of articles to them: Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, February, April and May, 1884. Our authors con- 


1This Latin inventory has been published by M. Delisle, Bibliothéque de 
? Ecole des Chartes, 49 série, Tome II, pp. 144-146. The Paris Psalter is to 
be identified with the entry “ Psalterium Davidis.” 
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tinue: “ Mais nous croyons aussi reconnaitre ce méme manu- 
scrit dans cette déscription qui est le septiéme article de |’état 
des manuscrits donnés ἃ la Sainte Chapelle de Bourges le 6 
juillet 1406 [i.e., the first of the lists mentioned above. The 
editors paraphrased the language of the article. I restore the 
original form, Hiver de Beauvoir, Mémoire, p. 97]. ‘Un trés 
ancien Psaultier, historié d’ouvrage romain, et au commence- 
ment de David jouant de la harpe, et sur les fueillet, paint 
des armes de France et de Boulougne, couvert de vielle soye, 
ἃ deux tixus dont en |’un n’a point de fermoir.’ Ces mémes 
mots se lisent dans |’inventaire de la bibliothéque du duc, 
dressé en 1402.” 

The authors then point out how this description tallies 
with that of the Paris Psalter and explain the only missing 
feature, namely, the figure of David at the beginning playing 
on the harp, in the following words: “Ce volume ayant été 
de nouveau relié en maroquin rouge avec les armes de France 
sur les plats, vers le milieu du dernier siécle, et le commence- 
ment n’existant plus, nous ne pouvons retrouver la figure de 
David qui avait péri vraisemblablement quand ce volume fut 
cédé, avec plusieurs autres, par l’église de Bourges ἃ la biblio- 
théque du roi.” ‘The accident here referred to, no doubt, 
befell the Psalter on the occasion of the sack of Bourges in 
1562, during the religious wars. The rich ornaments on the 
backs of the books, preserved in the Sainte Chapelle, attracted, 
it seems, the cupidity of the soldiers (Mémoire, p. 95). 

Our MS., then, passed into the possession of the Sainte 
Chapelle in 1406.' This will explain why it is not mentioned 
in the Bibliothéque Protypographique ou Inbrairies des fils du 
Roi Jean, Charles V, Jean de Berri, Philippe de Bourgogne 
et les stens, Paris, 1830,—a fact which surprised Thorpe 
(Preefatio, vi),—for, as I learn from Delisle’s Cabinet des 
Manuscrits, I, 56, the inventory of the Duke of Berry’s books, 


1It had already been enumerated among those promised in still another 
inventory of 1404 (see Hiver, Memoire, p. 97). This inventory was not 
known to the authors of the descriptive text. 
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used in this work, was not taken till 1416,—and then by 
order of his executors on the occasion of his death. 

The next notice of the Paris Psalter, as far as I discover— 
one to which I was first directed by a marginal note of Sir 
Ἐς, Madden’s—is more than a hundred and fifty years later 
than the inventory of 1552, mentioned above by the MM. 
Champollion. 

This notice has a special interest, I think, inasmuch as it 
shows that Gérard Gley (the discoverer of the Munich Heliand 
MS.) was not the first scholar whose attention was attracted by 
the Paris Psalter, as Thorpe, Preefatio, iii, supposed. Gley’s 
treatise, Langue εἰ Inittérature des anciens Francs, in which 
mention’ is made of the Paris Psalter at p. 276 (see the 
passage quoted by Thorpe, Preefatio, 111}, was published at 
Paris in 1814. Already, however, in the Voyage litteraire de 
deux Religieux Benedictins de la Congregation de Saint Maur 
[Marténe and Durand], Paris, 1717, I, 28 ἢ, there occurs a 
notice of our MS. which was still at the Sainte Chapelle in 
Bourges in 1708, the year that the journey of research of 
these scholars was undertaken. The severe measures formerly 
adopted by the Archbishops of Bourges for the preservation 
of the library of the Sainte Chapelle had been long relaxed, 
and at the time of the visit of the author of this part of the 
voyage—Dom Marténe—only fifty or sixty volumes remained 
of the original collection. ‘The place where they were stored 
was used, also, as a poultry house. The books, being left 
open on the desks, were, of course, in a pitiable condition, 


1The occasion of Gley’s reference to the Paris Psalter, entirely incidental, 
does not appear from Thorpe’s quotation but is curious. It is in connec- 
tion with the idea which he expresses cautiously that the Normans did not 
abandon entirely the Norse language, even after they had become familiar 
with French, and so were able to read the cognate dialect, AngloSaxon— 
‘“‘comprenaient sans doute |’ Anglo-Saxon aussi facilement que l’ancien nor- 
mand.” The Psalter, then which was found in a French library, probably 
came from the Dukes of Normandy.— Langue et Littérature des anciens Francs, 
pp. 275-6. 
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and one of these was the Paris Psalter. The words of Dom 
Marténe relating to this book are as follows: 

“'L’un des plus curieux manuscrits de la Sainte Chapelle 
est celui qu’on appelle les heures du duc Jean. C’est un 
psautier latin avec une version angloise de six ou sept cens 
ans. Ceux qui me la montrérent, croyoient que c’etait de 
Vallemand ou de l’hebreu. Mais sitdt que je l’eus vu, je con- 
nus le caractére Anglo-Saxon. J’en fus encore plus convainca, 
lorsqu’examinant les litanies qui sont ἃ la fin, je trouvai que 
la pldpart des Saints étoient d’Angleterre. Ce livre est con- 
servé dans le chartriers.”’ 

It only remains to say that our MS. finally passed into 
the possession of the Bibliothéque du roi (now the National 
Library of France), being one of the remnant of the ancient 
library of the Sainte Chapelle, which the canons presented to 
Louis XV in 1762 (8. Delisle, Bibl. de ’ Ecole des Chartes, 4° 
série, II, p. 147. Cf., also, inventory of 1752 referred to 
above in the work of Silvestre). 


The Latin Rubrics. 


With reference to the Latin rubrics which regularly head 
the Psalms in the Paris Psalter, we have the following state- 
ment of Thorpe’s (Preefatio, p. vi): ‘Ex rubricis Latinis 
plurimae adeo scatent barbarismis ut vix intelligi possint.” 

The subject receives no further mention in his preface and 
is passed over in silence by Wichmann. We should have in 
our hands, however, the true key to the emendation of these 
rubrics, if they should prove not to be original, and if we 
should be able to detect the actual source from which they 
were drawn. After long and toilsome search, I am able to 
supply this key which escaped the investigations of Thorpe. 
With the exception of a few cases of divergence which I shall 
discuss below, the source in question is in each instance the 
argument prefixed to the corresponding psalm in the volumi- 
nous Latin commentary on the Psalms entitled In Psalmorum 
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Labrum Exegesis, now most accessible in Migne’s Patrologiae 
Latinae cursus completus, XCIII, 478-1098. The above 
commentary which I shall cite simply as Hzegesis was once 
generally regarded as a work of the Venerable Bede, on the 
strength of its being included as such by his editors in the 
earlier editions of Bede’s collected works. I shall have occa- 
sion, in another section, to speak more fully of this question 
of authorship. 

As will be seen from the examples printed below, the argu- 
ments which accompany each psalm in the above mentioned 
commentary consist regularly of two divisions, the first of 
which presents an historical interpretation of the particular 
psalm, and the second, in closer conformity to the medieval 
spirit, a mystical interpretation, according to which the Psalm 
is conceived as the voice of Christ, or of the Church, or of the 
Apostles. In the Latin rubrics of the Paris Psalter, we do 
not anywhere find a reproduction of one of these arguments in 
full. On the other hand, the rubrics are, indeed, made up of 
entire sentences, in rare instances, or as a rule, of parts of 
sentences which are derived from the corresponding arguments. 
The obscurity, then, which perplexed the editor of the Paris 
Psalter is due to the abbreviated or fragmentary form in which 
‘these rubrics appear as compared with their originals. Cor- 
ruptions of the text in copying have come in to render the 
obscurity, natural in such a relation, still greater. 

As I shall reproduce in full the arguments to the first fifty 
psalms further on in another connection, I shall, in this place, 
only cite specimens of these arguments to illustrate the relation 
which exists between them and the Latin rubrics of the Paris 
Psalter. As the rubrics, however, to the last hundred psalms 
are also drawn from the corresponding arguments in Exegesis, 
I shall cite them in the following categories along with the 
rest, although they do not properly come within the plan of 
this study, so that all rubrics of the Paris Psalter, the metrical 
as well as the prose division, will be seen to be derived from 
Exegesis. 
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Distinguishing five kinds of relations in which the different 
rubrics of the Paris Psalter stand to their corresponding sen- 
tences in the arguments of Hzegesis, I shall illustrate each 
relation by one example, citing after it the other psalms which 
exhibit the same relation. 

It should be premised that the Latin rubrics of seven 
psalms! are wanting in our MS., viz., Ps. 22, 32, 38, 51, 80, 
97,109. The rubric for Ps, 30, which had been overlooked 
by Thorpe, was recovered by Tanger, Anglia, VI, Anz., p. 
131, n. 

1. The rubric of the Paris Psalter is identical with a sen- 
tence or sentences of the corresponding argument of Eegesis. 
For example, Ps. 10: 

Vox Christi est. Lege ad Genesim: perditio Sodomae. 
Thorpe, p. 20. 

Aliter vox Christi est. Lege ad Genesim. Perditio Sod- 
omae. zegesis, p. 544. 

So likewise: Ps. 3, 9 (only punctuation different), 16, 19, 
20, 25, 29, 30, 37, 39 (only Psalter has Christus for Christum. 
— Exegesis, 692), 40, 48, 58, 55, 57, 59 (only apostoli for 
apostolorum.—Ezegesis, 792), 61, 63, 64, 68, 70, 71, 72, 75, 
16, 77, 78 (only post passionem instead of de passione.—Exe- 
gesis, 910), 81 (only ad Judaeos instead of de Judaeis.— 
Exegesis, 924), 87, 88, 91, 98, 104, 105, 106, 111 (only 
conversionis instead of reversionis.— Exegesis, 1038), 116, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 127, 128, 131, 133, 137, 138, 143 (only 
the Vulgate title used), 144, 145, 146,148. Thus fifty-three 
in all. There are seven psalms besides, which show the same 
identity with very slight variations. They may be arranged 
most conveniently under this head, and are as follows: (a) 
identical, with slight change of order, Ps. 85, 93, 147; (b) 
identical, except for slight substitution of words, 15 (Psalter 
has oravit for deprecatur.— Exegesis, 557), 18 (David for pro- 

'As two of the three works which enter especially into the following 


discussion show the Vulgate numbering of the Psalms, I shall cite according 
to that numbering throughout. 
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pheta.— Exegesis, 579; dicit is, also, differently placed), 35 
{dictt for dicitur.— Exegesis, 666, cf. Tanger, p. 132), 56 
(quando fugiebat for cum fugeret.—Ezegesis, 778. This is 
from the Vulgate title only). 

2. The rubric of the Paris Psalter reproduces sentence or 
sentences of the corresponding argument of Exegesis, in frag- 
mentary or abbreviated form. For example, Ps. 44: 

Propheta de Christo ad Ecclesiam dicit de regina auri (sic). 
‘Thorpe, p. 109. 

Propheta de Christo ad Ecclesiam dicit, legendus ad Evan- 
geium Matthae de regina Austri. Exegesis, 714. 

Or Ps. 67, to illustrate another variety of abbreviation: 

Prophetae (sic) resurrectionem Christi. Thorpe, p. 166. 

Propheta resurrectionem Christi e posteriores glorias annun- 
fiat. Exegesis, 828. 

So likewise: Ps. 1, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 26, 28, 33 (punc- 
tuation, also, different), 34, 42, 47, 52, 54, 60, 62, 66 (Psalter 
has, also, benedicebant for benedicerent.— Exegesis, 825), 73 (cf. 
Tanger, Anglia, VI, Anz., p. 136), 82, 90, 94, 95, 99, 100, 
101, 103, 107, 108, 114, 134 (Ezegesis contains much besides 
this Vulgate rubric), 140, 149. Thus thirty-five in all. To 
these are to be added three Psalms which show the same 
peculiarity with slight change of order, viz., Ps. 5, 41, 150. 

3. The rubrics of the Paris Psalter are identical with a 
sentence or sentences of Hegesis, with the addition, however, 
of certain words in the Psalter. To make the relation obvious 
I will give these rubrics italicizing the words not found in 
Exegesis. 

Ps. 65. Vox Christi ¢ Apostolorum ad populum.—Cf. 
Exegesis, 819. 

Ps. 79. Vox Apostolorum pro Ecclesia et Christi ad 
Patrem (Exegesis has de for pro, Dominum for Patrem, 914). 

Ps. 84. Vox apostolica de novello populo, ad Dominum 
(Hegesis, 935, has here, also, ad novellum populum). 

Ps. 86. In finem filiis Chore Psalmus Cantici. Vox apos- 
tolica de ecclesia.— Exegesis, 944. 
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Ps. 92. Vox populi. Redditum de Babyloniae (sic) (cf. 
Tanger, p. 137; Exegesis, 981). 

Ps. 96. Alleluia. Vox Ecclesiae ad adventum Christi 
(Exegesis, 990, has Domini for Christi). 

Ps. 116, Alleluia. Vox Apostolorum ad gentes. (This 
evidently suggested by preceding sentence of the argument 

. non solos Judaeos sed etiam omnes gentes ad laudandum 
convocat Dominum.)— Ezegesis, 1048. 

Ps. 118. Vox Christi ad Patrem de Judaeis et passione 
sua ; e de adventu suo et ejus regno et judicis.— Exegesis, 1052. 

Ps. 119. Canticum graduum. Vox Christi ad Patrem in 
passione de Judaeis.— Exegesis, 1084. 

Ps. 120. Vox Ecclesiae ad Apostolos vel ad Christum. 
Canticum graduum.—Evegesis, 1087. 

Ps. 125. Vox Apostolorum de impiis Judaeis ad Deum. 
Canticum Graduum.— Exegesis, 1090. 

Ps. 126. Vox Christi de futura Ecclesia ; ad populum dicit 
(Argument has, also, ad futuram Ecclesiam for de futura Eccle- 
sia).— Exegesis, 1090. 

Ps. 130. Canticum Graduum. Vox ecclesiae regnantis, 
vel sanctae Mariae.— Exegesis, 1091. 

Ps. 132. Vox ecclesiae regnantis.— Exegesis, 1092. 

Thus fourteen in all. 

4. The rubric of the Paris Psalter is an adaptation of a 
sentence or sentences in the corresponding argument of Hzegesis. 
Departures from the expression of the original are very slight. 

For example, Ps. 4: 

Vox Christi in cruce quando positus fuit. Thorpe, p. 5. 

. Aliter Arnobius exponit quia Deus justitiae exaudivit 
in cruce positum filium suum.—Ezegesis, p. 501. 

So likewise; Ps. 2, 23, 27, 31, 36, 46, 49, 50, 69, 83 (ef. 
Tanger, p. 137), 89, 110. 

5. The rubric of the Paris Psalter shows no connection 
with the corresponding argument of Exegesis. 

These are: Ps. 21 (Rubric— Vox Christi ad Patrem in cruce 
elevati—was evidently suggested by the opening verse of the 
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Psalm—Deus, Deus meus respice in me ; quare me dereliquisti. 
Cf. the cry of our Lord, St. Matthew, XX VII, 46), 24, 45, 
58, 74, 102, 112, 118, 117 (Rubric—Alleluia, Ut ostendatur 
hominibus via, id est, Christus, per quam ingreditur ad por- 
tam vitae—suggested by verse 19 of same psalm—haec porta 
Domini, justi intrabunt per eam), 129, 135, 139, 141, 142. 
Thus fourteen in all. . 

In the case of all these Psalms just enumerated the rubrics 
of the Paris Psalter embody mystical interpretations. In the 
case of all but five, Ps. 102, 112, 117, 135, 139, the argu- 
ments of Hzegesis, contrary to the rule, do not offer any 
mystical interpretation whatever. This deficiency of the origi- 
nal explains why the transcriber of the rubrics was put to his 
own invention or the use of other sources in supplying what 
was evidently the line of interpretation he preferred. 

The five remaining cases of divergence which, it is to be 
noted, all occur in the metrical division of the Psalter, are, I 
think, also susceptible of explanation. 

Ps. 102. Vox Ecclesiae ad Patrem suum. This differs 
from the corresponding argument of Exegesis, 999, only in 
the use of the word Patrem for populum. The difference 
could easily be the result of careless transcription, or might 
rest on a difference of reading between the MS. employed by 
the transcribers and that which forms the basis of Migne’s text. 

Ps. 112. Vox Ecclesiae cum laude Christi—differs only in 
having the italicised words instead of de fidelibus suis.—Eze- 
gesis, 1039. Perhaps, again, a difference of reading. The 
words seem to have been suggested by the character of the 
Psalm, which begins Laudate, pueri, Dominum. 

Ps. 117. Rubric, as stated before, no doubt, suggested by 
verse 19, but I see no reason for the substitution. Perhaps, 
again, a difference of reading. Cf. Exegesis, 1048. 

Ps. 135. Alleluia, Vox Ecclesiae. Appears to be taken 
by mistake or simply repeated from argument of the preceding 
Psalm where these words occur. This is rendered more prob- 
able by analogy of Ps. 139. 
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Ps. 139. In finem. Psalmus David, Vox Petri. Evi- 
dently taken by mistake or repeated inadvertently from argu- 
ment to Ps. 138, the only one in Hzegesis where the words 
Vox Petri occur. The mistake made in case of this Psalm 
and Ps. 135 would be especially easy, if the MS. from which 
the rubrics were transcribed resembled towards its close that 
which was used by the editors of Exegesis—that is to say, one 
in which the arguments followed immediately on each other, 
separated only by brief Hxplanationes, the intervening com- 
mentary failing from Ps, 122 on. 

To complete the list of rubrics, I have only to name those 
of Ps. 6, 7, 43, 136. Ps. 6, 136 (cf. Vulgate title), in respect 
to one clause, belong under 1 ; in respect to the other, under 
4. Ps. 7 shows its second clause, Ht Ezechias ab hostibus, is 
taken in abbreviated form from Exegesis, 515. The first 
clause, with its mystical interpretation, Vox Christi ad Patrem 
de Judaeis, was added by the transcriber because his original, 
being exclusively historical, supplied him with nothing of the 
kind. Ps. 43 belongs partly under 1, partly under 3. 

It is seen, then, that in every instance except those already 
enumerated under 5, the rubrics are manifestly drawn from 
the arguments of Exegesis, and even, in the case of the Psalms 
under this last division, the obvious cause of divergence has 
been pointed out, an insignificant number excepted, in which 
the difficulty is, also, susceptible of reasonable explanation. 

It is to be observed in connection with the preference for a 
mystical method of interpretation pointed out above that this 
is especially noticeable in the metrical division of the Psalter. 

Mystical interpretations are, indeed, supplied, as we have 
seen, in the case of Ps. 7, 21, 24, 45, in the prose division, 
also, where such were wanting in the original. In the six 
instances, moreover, in the prose division, where only the his- 
torical interpretations are represented in the rubrics, viz., Ps. 
20, 23, 26, 31, 33, 37, we find that in the first two the original 
supplied the transcriber only with historical interpretations. 
Nevertheless, in the other four instances, we find him tran- 
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scribing only historical interpretations, though both mystical 
and historical ones were at his disposal in the original, and 
showing, therefore, no marked preference for the former. 
Finally, the rubrics of Ps. 5, 7, 14, 15, 48, in this division 
show historical and mystical interpretations side by side in the 
same line. 

On the other hand, in the metrical division the transcriber 
never selects an historical interpretation when there is a choice 
in the original of historical or mystical, and in no instance 
does he mingle historical and mystical interpretations in his 
rubrics. Exclusively historical, often obscure from abbrevia- 
tion, are the rubrics of Ps. 56, 60, 62, 66, 73, 92, 143 only ; 
of these the rubrics to Ps. 56 and 148 are identical with the 
Vulgate titles and so do not come into consideration. In the 
case of the remaining five, the rubrics of the Paris Psalter 
are drawn from the characteristic historical interpretations of 
Exegesis for the reason that in these psalms the usual alter- 
native mystical interpretations were wanting. The same was 
true, as we have seen, of Ps. 58, 74, 113, 129, 141, 142, also, 
but here the mystical interpretations, evidently so necessary 
for the satisfaction of the transcriber’s mind, were supplied, 
notwithstanding. 

The more marked prevalence of mystical interpretation 
which the rubrics seem to show after Ps. 50, is evidently due, 
I think, to the fact that in this portion of his work the rubri- 
cator was free from the influence of the Anglo-Saxon intro- 
ductions containing historical matter which lay before him for 
the first fifty psalms." 

ΔΤ only remains to inquire, In the cases of divergence noted above are 
the interpretations—mystical in character—which are supplied by the tran- 
scriber, original with him or not? 

When the transcriber of the rubrics desired interpretations of the character 
just mentioned, yet failed to find them in his accustomed source—the argu- 
ments of Exegesis—nothing would seem more natural than that he should 
have resorted to the succinct exegetical introductions to the Psalms entitled 
Explanationes, which in our Commentary follow immediately upon the Vul- 
gate titles, preceding the Commentary proper. These Explanationes are 
exclusively devoted to a mystical interpretation of the Psalms, 
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The Anglo-Sazon Introductions. 


I shall next proceed to consider the curious Anglo-Saxon 
arguments or introductions which are found preveding each 
psalm of the prose division of the Paris Psalter except Ps. 1, 
21, 26. It is, probably, due to the negligence of the scribe 
alone that similar arguments have not been preserved in the 
case of these three psalms as for the rest. 


As a matter of fact, there are three cases, Ps. 58, 74, 141, in which the 
Explanationes might seem to have supplied the corresponding rubrics of the 
Psalter. I place these below with the necesgary extracts from the Exzplana- 
tiones in order that the relation may be made clear. 

Ps. 58. Vox Christi ad Patrem de Judaeis.—Thorpe, p. 144. 

Primo ingressu psalmi orat Dominus ne ei inimici nocere praevaleant ; 
secundo prosequitur quemadmodum in fine saeculi convertendi sint Judaei, 
et pro eis oratio mirabili pietate depromitur.— Exegesis, p. 786, C. 

Ps. 74. Vox Christi de judicio futaro.—Thorpe, p. 197. 

Secundo [ingressu] Rex ipse loquitur Christus, justitiam se judicaturum 
promittens, cum tempus generalis resurrectionis advenerit.— Exegesis, p. 881. 

Ps. 141. Vox Christi ad Deum.—Thorpe, p. 415. 

Prima parte Dominus clamat ad Patrem.— Exegesis, p. 1095, B. 

It will be remarked that the agreement here is only a general one, in no 
case extending to verbal expression. 

On the other hand, leaving out Ps. 21, where the source of the divergent 
rubric is obvious, there is irreconcilable disagreement between rubric and 
Explanatio in the five remaining cases which follow. 

Ps. 24. Vox David de adventu Christi—Thorpe, p. 52. 

Per totum pealmum deprecatur Ecclesia . . . .— Exegesis, p. 604. 

Ps. 45. Vox Apostoli in passione Christi.—Thorpe, p. 113. 

This Psalm is set down in the Ezplanatio us spoken in the person partly 
of the “Filii Core, qui fideles debent intelligi Christiani,”’ partly of the 
“credentium turba, generaliter ad divina miracula contuenda.”—Ezegesis, 
p. 724. 

Ps. 113. Vox apostolica cum Judaeis, increpans idola.—Thorpe, p. 327, 

Per totum psalmum propheta loquitur.— Evegesis, p. 1041. 

Ps. 129. Canticum graduum. Vox Christi—Thorpe, p. 387. 

Clamat propheta ad Dominum.—Ezegesis, p. 1091. 

Ps. 142, Vox Christi ad Deum.—Thorpe, p. 417. 

.... rogat [Propheta] Dominum Christum.— Exegesis, p. 10965. 

A comparison with the interpretation laid down in the Commentary 
proper yields a result coincident with the above, and as I have been unable to 
identify these rubrics elsewhere, I am inclined to accept them as original 
with the transcriber himself. 
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With regard to the origin of the arguments or introduc- 
tions in question, we have the opinion of Thorpe (Preefatio, 
vii) that they are “partim ex scriptis Divi Hieronymi ἢ 
desumta, partim, ut videtur, ipsius interpretis ingenio excogi- 
tata.” Again, in Wichmann’s article, we find the following 
statement on this subject (p. 49): 

‘‘ Aus den iiberschriften mehrerer. psalmen deren inhalt 
sich auf bestimmte Davidische verhialtnisse nicht beziehen 
lisst, geht hervor dass der iibersetzer dieselben ihrem inhalt 
gemiss formte, alles jedoch in einer art die eine benutzung 
irgend eines kommentars vollkommen ausschliesst.” 

It will be evident, however, from the following that neither 
of the views expressed above is correct. We have, in fact, 
already been conducted to the true source of the Anglo-Saxon 
arguments. Those arguments, as I shall now proceed to set 
forth, are simply paraphrases of the same argumenta of the 
commentary, In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis, from which, as 
we have already seen, the Latin rubrics were borrowed. In 
the case of the Anglo-Saxon introductions, however, the Expla- 
nationes of the original are also frequently drawn on and the 
Vulgate (originally Septuagint) superscriptions which come 
between’ Argumenta and Exzplanationes in Exegesis usually 
enter into the paraphrase, as well. As the latter—the EKxpla- 
nationes—invariably offer allegorical interpretations which, in 
many cases, recur in other commentaries, it is often difficult to 
determine when the relation of dependence is direct. Still, 
the examples to be cited later on show, I think, that these 
are to be reckoned among the sources. 

In order that the comparison may be made as convenient 
as possible, I will reproduce below the Anglo-Saxon intro- 
ductions, preceding each by the corresponding argument of 


11 accept the order of the first edition of Exegesis (viz., that in the Basel 
edition of Bede’s works, 1563) as reflecting, no doubt, most accurately the 
order in the MSS. The same order is retained in all subsequent editions 
of the commentary till Migne’s reprint in which the Vulgate superscrip- 
tions are made to come first. 
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Exegesis, and Vulgate superscription or sentences of the Ex- 
planatio, where necessary, from which it was drawn. This 
reproduction, however, should be prefaced by an explanation 
of the method which the Anglo-Saxon translator has followed 
in paraphrasing his original. As the method is the same 
in all cases, the subject can best be illustrated by a specific 
example and I will select for the purpose Ps. 33, only omit- 
ting here the alternative mystical interpretation of the Latin 
commentary, as that is not used in the case of this psalm. 
The Anglo-Saxon translator had before him in his original, 
first, the argumentum, then the Vulgate superscription for the 


psalm, as follows: 
Argumentum. . 
Ezechias, victo Assyrio, semper Dominum benedicere pro- 
mittit et angelum adjutorem sibi precatur immitti, moxque ad 
exemplum sui cunctos in Dei laudem provocat. .. . 
Psalmus David cum mutavit vultum suum coram Abime- 
lech et dimisit eum et abiit. Exegesis, p. 651. 


Compare the corresponding Anglo-Saxon introduction : 


Dauid sang pysne preo and prittigodan sealm, gehatende 
Drihtne pet he hine symle wolde bletsian, for pem gifum pe 
he him geaf; and he wilnode on peem sealme, pet him God 
sende his godcundne engel on his fultum ; and he lerde eac, 
on prem sealme, selene man pe efter him were, pet he pet 
ylce dyde; and he witgode eac, on peem sealme, be Ezechie 
pam kincge, pet he sceolde pect ylee don efter pam sige, pe 
he hefde wid Assirium ; and pst ylce he witgode be Criste, 
pset he peet ylce don wolde, and eac odre leran. 

Thorpe, p. 74. 


(1) The translator is instructed, then, by the Vulgate super- 
scription that the psalm is a psalm of David’s applied to 
circumstances of his own (David’s) life. He finds in the 
argumentum, however, a totally different interpretation of the 
same psalm, connecting it with circumstances of the reign of 
King Hezekiah, whose prayer it is represented to be. The 
translator’s reconciliation of these divergent interpretations 18 
accomplished in a very simple and naive, though somewhat 
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astonishing fashion. He sets aside the application of the 
Vulgate superscription and connects with David the circum- 
stances which the argument had connected wih Hezekiah. 
It was impossible to transfer to David’s reign the events indi- 
cated in the words, victo Assyrio, so of this phrase alone no 
use is made in the interpretation of the psalm which the 
Anglo-Saxon offers as applying to King David. 

(2) The connection of these circumstances with King Heze- 
kiah which was found in the original argument appears, also, 
in the Anglo-Saxon, but simply in the form of the statement 
that David prophesied that the things which the translator 
has just arbitrarily connected with him would, also, be done 
by King Hezekiah “. ... and be witgode eac on pm sealme, 
be Ezechie pam kincge, pet he sceolde pet ylce don efter 
pam sige pe he heefde wid Assirium.” 

(3) This is not all, for we have immediately preceding this 
application to Hezekiah the statement that David, also, in this 
psalm instructed every one who should come after him to do 
the same things just mentioned that he had done—“ and he 
lerde eac, on prem sealme, elcne man pe efter him were, pet 
he peet ylce dyde.” 

(4) Finally, he prophesied concerning Christ that he would 
do these things, also, and instruct others to the same effect,— 
“and pet ylce he witgode be Criste, pet he pet ylce don 
wolde, and eac odre Iran.” 

It will be seen, then, from the above that the Anglo-Saxon 
interpretation of this psalm is arranged under a fourfold 
division. 

In the case of the psalm just discussed, owing to the con- 
flict of historical interpretations between the argument and 
the Vulgate superscription, the interpretation of the latter 
was set aside by the Anglo-Saxon translator. This conflict, 
fortunately, did not often arise in the first fifty psalms,—four 
times in all, Ps. 3, 5, 7, 50,—the Vulgate superscription usually 
appearing simply as “ Psalmus David ” without further detail 
which might have been opposed to the interpretation of the 
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argument. In the case of the first and third of the four 
psalms just cited, the authority of the Vulgate superscription 
was accepted in preference to that of the argument, and the 
historical applications of the latter do not appear in the Anglo- 
Saxon, while in the case of Ps. 5 and 50 the interpretations 
of the Vulgate superscriptions and the arguments were both 
exploited in the Anglo-Saxon introductions, in what manner 
we shall see. 

It is still further to be remarked in connection with Ps. 33 
that the second division of this introduction contained in the 
words, “he lserde eac, on pam sealme, selone man pe sefter him 
weere, pset he peet ylce dyde,” might appear to have been called 
forth, in the case of this particular psalm simply by the words | 
of the Latin argument, “moxque ad exemplum sui cunctos in 
Dei laudem provocat.” The impression, however, would be 
mistaken, for notwithstanding the correspondence pointed out 
which is, no doubt, genuine in this case, we have the same 
or similar formulas in all the psalms but Ps. 8, 18, 44, 49, 
though there is no suggestion of it in the original. Compare, 
for example, Anglo-Saxon introduction and Latin argument 
to Ps. 16: 


Deprecatur Dominum David ut se devotum cor habentem 
auditu dignum faciat quem inimici gratis impugnabant. Aliter 
Christus de Judaeis dicit ad Patrem. Exegesis, p. 561. 

Dauid sang pysne syxteopan sealm, and hine geornfullice 
gebed on pisum sealme to Drihtne, and hine unscyldigne 
cydde wid pa his fynd, pe his ehton, butan scylde; and swa 
dod ealle pa rihtwisan, pe pisne sealm singaS, ymb pet ylce 
hi hine singad ; and swa dyde Crist be Judeum. 

Thorpe, p. 30. 


After having had the two examples above placed before us 
and the relation of the Anglo-Saxon to the original pointed 
out, we are now in a position to understand what is especially 
characteristic of the method of the Anglo-Saxon translator as 
applied to all cases. With the exception of Ps. 8, 18, 20, 44, 
49, which will be considered later on, he interprets each of the 
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psalms under three, or, most frequently, under four different 
aspects reflected in corresponding divisions of the Anglo-Saxon 
introductions, the number being determined in each instance 
by the character of the Latin original. To take the commonest 
case—that of four divisions—to which the two psalms already 
cited belong, he interprets the psalm, first, with regard to its 
import when sung by David himself; second, when sung by 
any man (often good, righteous or Christian man); third, 
when sung by some designated sacred or historical personage 
of Jewish History (i. e., the sacred or historical personage to 
whose circumstances the psalm is applied in the corresponding 
argument of Exegesis. It is where this person is David him- 
self, that the number of divisions in the Anglo-Saxon intro- 
ductions sinks to three}; fourth, when sung by Christ (omitted 
only in Ps. 8, 18, 44). The interpretation of the psalm with 
reference to David is usually simply repeated for the other 
characters,—as in the last-named examples, for instance,—by 
the formulas’ and swa dyde Ezechias, and swa dyde Crist, etc. 
How the interpretation with reference to King David, in the 
first instance, has been everywhere obtained we have already 
seen above. It is simply the interpretation with reference to 
some definite historical personage which appears in the argu- 
ments of Exegesis transferred to King David, wherever such 
transference was necessary. 

Besides the characters indicated above with regard to whom 
the psalms are regularly interpreted we have in a few instances 
the addition or substitution of other characters, viz., the apos- 
tles (Ps. 19, 22), Saint Paul (Ps. 50), any people—ele folo— 
(Ps. 20). These additions or substitutions, occurring only five 
times in all, will be partly accounted for by the influence of 
the sections of the corresponding arguments in Exegesis devoted 
to mystical interpretation. 


1The formula of repetition may appear in the modified form, viz., “and 
he (i. e., David) prophesied concerning any man (good, righteous or Chris- 
tian) that he would do the same thing’’ (Ps. 24, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 37, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 45, 46, 50),—or again, “and he instructed each man to do the same 


thing” (Ps. 33, 47). 
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To what, then, did the Anglo-Saxon translator owe the sug- 
gestion of his characteristic fourfold division? 

First, with regard to the general idea of such a division, it 
should be remarked that we are not altogether at a loss for 
indications of something similar in the Latin commentaries 
themselves. When, with reference to Ps. 3, the author of the 
Breviarium in Psalmos says “ Potest hic psalmus et ad David 
et ad Christum et per eum ad omnes sanctos pertinere” (Migne, 
XX VI, 827, C), we have precisely the divisions of our intro- 
ductions in the case of psalms referred to David’s reign by the 
arguments of Exegesis,—e. g., Ps. 16. Again in the Brevia- 
rium it is said of Ps. 4, “totus itaque psalmus ad Christum et 
per Christum ad justos referendus est” (id., p. 828, B). 

But the accordance of the division with the usual ecclesias- 
tical manner of interpreting the psalms will come out even 
more strongly, if we take up the four divisions separately, 
treating them for convenience’ sake in a slightly transposed 
order from that which was used above. 

(1) It is not surprising that every psalm should be inter- 
preted first with reference to David, as we have seen, since 
it was the adopted teaching of the medieval church that all 
psalms were the psalms of David. In those cases where the 
traditional Septuagint title, passing over into the Vulgate, 
appeared to require a contrary opinion, the title was easily 
explained away. Thus, the author of Ezvegesis glosses the 
Vulgate title to Ps. 49, Psalmus Asaph, as follows :—“ Nec 
ideo psalmus iste Asaph inscribitur quod ab ipso sit compositus, 
quia legitur et verum est David omnes psalmos composuisse, 
sed ideo sic intitulatur quia nominis hujus mysterium recte ei 
adaptatur,” etc. (p. 740). 

(2) But if every psalm, according to medieval doctrine, was 
a psalm of David, every psalm must, also, be interpreted with 
reference to Christ. Thus, in the Prologue to the Breviarium 
in Psalmos, the most widely read commentary on the Psalms 
of the Middle Ages, when it was erroneously accepted as the 
work of St. Jerome, we find the words: “Quamvis David 
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omnes psalmos cantasset, tamen omnes psalmi in persona 
Christi pertinent” (Migne, XX VI, 824). 

For our present purpose, it is also worth noting that the 
psalms, especially the earlier ones, are frequently interpreted 
mystically as the utterances of Christ in the sections of the 
arguments of Exegesis devoted to that mode of interpretation 
which lay before the Anglo-Saxon translator. So, Ps. 2, 3, 
5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 27, 34, 40, 41. 

(3) After the illustrations given above it will be needless 
to state again to what example it was due that the Psalms 
are likewise interpreted of still otber sacred and historical 
personages. Except in the cases already mentioned of Ps. 3, 
7, where the Vulgate titles conflicting with the arguments, 
preference was given to the former, the suggestion of these is 
due in every instance to the arguments of Exegesis. This 
will appear plainly, also, in the case of the psalms not yet 
cited, when the arguments and introductions are set side by 
side for comparison. 

(4) We shall next seek for parallels to the division, observed 
in all psalms except Ps. 8, 18, 20, 44, 49, which offers a repe- 
tition of the interpretation of the psalm with reference to the 
circumstances of every man (often a good, benevolent, right- 
eous, Christian man) who sings the psalm. This division 
was pointed out above as the third in the case of Ps. 33. 

We have first to consider that in the mystical section of 
several of our arguments, viz., Ps. 8, 9, 19, 22, 29, 42, 48, 
psalms are often interpreted as utterances of the church, which 
is the congregation of all the righteous—“ collectio fidelium 
sanctorum omnium”’ (Cassiodorus, Migne, LX X, 47,C). The 
number, however, of such psalms is small and it is unlikely 
that the translator has taken his suggestion from this quarter. 

The example quoted above from the Breviarium in Psalmos, 
827, C, sufficiently recognizes this line of interpretation, but we 
have in the Epistle of Athanasius to Marcellinus, quoted with 
approbation by Cassiodorus, an eloquent passage which seems 
to express aptly the sentiment in obedience to which the trans- 
lator created this division of the Introductions. 
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*‘Quicunque Psalterii verba recitat, quasi propria verba de- 
cantat et tanquam a semetipso conscripta unus pesallit, et non 
tanquam alio dicente, aut de alio significante sumit et legit ; 
sed tanquam ipse de semetipso loquens, sic hujusmodi verba 
profert ; et qualia sunt que dicuntur, talia velut ipse agens, 
ex semetipso loquens, Deo videtur offerre sermones”’ (Migne, 


LXX, 29). 


Although it is, perhaps, impossible to point out a definite 
model for the fourth division of the Introductions, I think 
that the passages just quoted, together with certain others 
from Exegesis which I shall now quote, show that its adoption 
reflects unmistakably the spirit of ecclesiastical interpretation 
of the Psalms in the Middle Ages. In the commentary on 
the titles of the Psalms in this work, we often find a mystical 
interpretation of the psalm as the utterance of some faithful 
or perfect soul. The psalm may be conceived as spoken— 
Ps. 3—in persona scilicet alicujus membri ecclesix, id est, 
alicujus fidelis ... . (p. 500, C), as Ps. 4,—vox totius ecclesiz 
aut... . alicujus fidelis anime (p. 501, A),—or again as 
spoken—Ps. 6—in voce alicujus fidelis anims (p. 512, C). 
Ps, 7, attribuitur David vel cuicunque... . perfect anime 
(p. 516, D).—So for Ps. 12 (p. 551, A), Ps. 22 (p. 599, A), 
Ps. 25 (p. 609, A), Ps. 48 (p. 733, C).—Ps. 9 is composed by 
David,—in voce capitis vel etiam alicujus perfecti de priori 
populo (p. 530, C). Similarly, Ps. 8 (p. 525, A); Ps. 10, 
Heec verba sequentia que psalmus sunt... . attributa vel 
prophete ipsi vel alicui perfectiori (p. 544, B). So Ps. 11 
(p. 547, C), Ps. 24 (p. 694, C), Ps. 35 (p. 666, D), Ps. 36 (p. 
671, Ὁ), Ps. 38 (p. 687, A).—Ps. 42, David in finem, id 
est, talibus attribuitur iste psalmus qui pertinent ad finem, id 
est, ad Christum (p. 707, A). Compare with these passages, 
also, Preefatio Altera, p. 480, C." With the above quotations, 
the special discussion of the fourth division is closed. 


1T do not think it can be doubted that the Latin interpretations just cited, 
and the division of our translator which is under discussion spring from 
the same tradition of interpretation. That there is any closer connection 
than this, however, as I was once disposed to believe (Modern Language 
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An atmosphere of such ideas regarding the interpretation 
of the psalms as is revealtd by the passages cited within the 
last few pages would make it easy for the translator to hit 
upon his peculiar division of the introductions. It seems 
most natural to assume, however, that the idea of division 
was directly suggested by the commentary which he had 
before him. In this work, as we have seen, the historical 
interpretation of the argument would come first,—next would 
come the mystical interpretation in which the notion of the 
pealm’s being the voice of Christ, as has already been pointed 
out, often recurs, and lastly the Vulgate title ascribing the 
psalm to David. We have already, then, in the Commentary 
a threefold division which corresponds to that of the Anglo- 
Saxon introductions, except in the addition by the latter of 
still a fourth application of the interpretation noted above. 
As we have seen, the substance of the original divisions was 
not followed literally, of course, but modified in the manner 
and for the reasons already described. 


Notes, VIII, 76 f.), I no longer regard as possible for the following reasons: 
(1) There is no other evidence, as we shall find, that the translator of the 
Paris Psalter used the commentary proper of Exegesis. This being the case, 
the above interpretations being embedded in that commentary appear too 
few and scattered to have suggested such a systematic division as that which 
we find in the Anglo-Saxon introductions. (2) If the division of the intro- 
ductions under discussion were, indeed, suggested by the passages from 
Exegesis cited above, we should expect the expressions ele rithtwis man (e. 
g-, Ps. 9), calle ba rihtwisan (6. g., Ps. 16), and their equivalents to occur 
from the beginning under the influence of the corresponding expressions, 
alicujus fidelis (e. g., Ps. 3), perfecta anima (e. g., Ps. 7), etc. As a matter 
of fact the paraphrast seems only to have felt his way to this fuller expres- 
sion. We find the simple swa ded ale bera [manna] be bysne sealm singd 
used in the introductions to Ps. 2, 3 (the introduction to Ps. 1 is wanting). 
In the case of Ps. 4, we have this expanded to alec welwillende mann. There 
is, then, a recurrence to the simpler phrase until Ps. 9, when we have for the 
first time ele rihiwis mann, corresponding to the perfecta anima above. From 
Ps. 9 on, this phrase or its equivalents prevail. (3) The above conception 
which appears with particular frequency in Exegesis is by no means absent 
from the other patristic commentaries, Breviarium in Psalmos, p. 849 (Ps. 
12), p. 949 (Ps. 41), p. 951 (Ps. 42), p. 1177 (Ps. 114), p. 1207 (Ps. 121), 
p. 1210 (Ps. 125), p. 1214 (Ps. 129),—compare, also, St. Augustine, p. 98 
(Ps. 7), and frequently Haymo. 
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Although the four (or three, as the case may be) regular divi- 
sions of the introductions are maintained throughout (except in 
the cases already noted of Ps. 8, 18, 44, 49), yet the order 
in which they occur is not always the same. In the great 
majority of instances, the interpretation is applied in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) to David; (2) to the sacred or historical 
personage suggested by the corresponding argument of Exege- 
sis; (3) to any man; (4) to Christ. As has been remarked, 
where the historical personage under (2) is David himself, the 
number of divisions sinks, of course, to three. Keeping this 
fact in mind, we have only the following variations from the 
above scheme to note :—Ps, 4, 5, 33, where (2) and (3) appear 
transposed ;—Ps. 6, 9, 12, 13, where (2) is transferred to the 
end. In the case of .Ps. 50 the interpretation with reference 
to Christ does not occur, and in Ps, 38 there is a recurrence 
to (1) at the end of the introduction. 

The number of variations from the regular order, then, is, 
after all, insignificant, but the extent to which the divisions 
are expanded is very different in the case of the different 
psalms. In some instances, occurring, for the most part, after 
Ps. 25, the Anglo-Saxon paraphrast owes hardly more than the 
suggestion of his introduction to his original. The depend- 
ence, nevertheless, is everywhere unmistakable. 

That the reader may be in a position to verify for himself 
the fact of this relation, I will now proceed to reproduce the 
Anglo-Saxon introductions in tbeir due order, placing imme- 
diately before in each instance the corresponding argument of 
Exegesis from which it was drawn, and adding those passages 
of the Explanationes which seem, also, probably to have entered 
into the paraphrase. Similarly, to save space, I do not repro- 
duce the Vulgate titles or the mystical sections of tbe argu- 
ments of Exegesis, except where they appear to have been used 
by the Anglo-Saxon translator or paraphrast. In making the 
intended comparison, what has been said about the phara- 
phrast’s method of procedure should be borne in mind. In 
connection with each psalm I shall add the observations 
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necessary in the particular case for explaining the relation of 
the Anglo-Saxon and its original which are not embraced in 
the general discussion just referred to. 


Ps. 1.—({ Anglo-Saxon introduction is wanting in the ΜΒ.) 


Ps. 2.—Generalem David querimoniam facit ad Deum quod 
regno sibi desuper dato, et gentes et populi Israel inviderint, 
communem ad omnium correctionem dirigens. Aliter Christus 
de passione et potestate sua dicit. Exegesis, p. 489. 


Dees sefteran sealmes capitul is gecweden Psalmus Dauid, 
pset is on Englisc, Dauides sealm ; forpam he ys sealm gecweden, 
forpi he seofode on pem sealme, and mznde to Drihtne be 
his feondum, egder ge inlendum ge utlendum, and be eallum 
his earfodum ; and swa ded xlc pera pe pysne sealm sinogd, 
be his sylfes feondum, and swa dyde Crist be Iudeum. 

Thorpe, p. 2. 


Ps, 3.—Psalmus David cum fugeret a facie Absalom filii 
sui (Vulgate title). Potest Ezechie convenire qui circum- 
datus Assyrio exercitu Dominum invocaverit. Aliter: vox 
Christi ad Patrem de Judwis (argument). David Christum 
accipe, Absalom Judam Iscariotem (explanatio). 

Exegesis, p. 494. 


Dysne priddan sealm Dauid sang pa he fleah Absolon his 
sunu, and seofode pa yrm%ée to Drihtne: swa dep exlc pera 
manna pe pisne sealm sing®, his sy] 68 earfodu, egSer ge modes 
ge lichaman, he seofad to Drihtne; swa dyde Crist ponne he 
pysne sealm sang, be Iudeum he hine sang, and be Iudan 
Scarioth, pe hine lsewde, he seofode to Drihtne. 

Thorpe, p. 4. 


The above is one of the two cases (Ps. 3, 7) where the 
Vulgate title has been preferred by the paraphrast to the 
argument. 


Ps. 4.—In finem David canticum (Vulgate title). Ezechias 
contra emulos suos de auxilio Domini gloriatur corripiens eos- 
dem, ne in mendacio confidant: sed desinentes a malis cogita- 
tionibus semper Deo serviant.... Aliter, Arnobius exponit, 
quia Deus justitie exaudivit in cruce positum filium suum 
contra quem irascentes Judei peccant usque hodie (argument) 
.... sed hee (i. e., Psalmus et canticum) ideo videntur esse 
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sociata quia et instrumentis musicis et choris psallentium .... 
consona vociferatione canebantur (explanatio). 
Exegesis, p. 501. 
Pe feorSa sealm ys gecweden Dauides sealm, and Dauides 
sang ; fordi ele pera sealma pe swa gecweden by%, pet he sy 
sepder ge Dauides sealm ge Dauides sancg, zelene Sera he sancg 
be sone mid weorode: ac Sa he pysne sealm sancg, pa gea'p 
he and fsegnode Godes fultumes wid his feondum; and swa 
ded ele welwillende man, pe pisne sealm singS, and swa dyde 
Ezechias, pa he wees ahred et his feondum, and swa dyde Crist, 
a he wes ahred et Iudeum. Thorpe, p. 5. 


Ps. 5.—In finem pro ea que hereditatem consequitur, 
Psalmus David (Vulgate title). Ezechias post infirmitatem 
gratias agit Domino et adorat in templo. Aliter vox Christi 
ad Patrem. Exegesis, p. 506. 


De fifta sealm ys gecweden Dauides sealm, Sone he sang be 
his sylfes frofre, and be herenesse ealra Sera rihtwisena Se 
secad yrfeweardnesse on heofonrice, mid Criste, se ys ende 
ealra Singa: and elec mann pe pisne sealm singd, he hine 
singd be his sylfes frofre; and swa dyde Ezechias, pa he ° 
alysed wes of his mettrumnesse; and swa dyde Crist, pa he 
alysed wes fram Iudeum. Thorpe, p. 7. 


It is to be observed that the Anglo-Saxon translator only 
follows the other patristic commentaries in interpreting in 
jinem as referring to Christ (cf. St. Augustine, Enarratio, 
Migne, XXXVI, 83), and ea as referring to the Church (cf. 
Breviarium in Psalmos, Migne, XX VI, 829). 


Ps. 6.—Ezechias infirmatus invocat Dominum, causans fra- 
giitatem humans nature. Aliter vox Christi ad Patrem.... 

ota ordinem dispositionis mystice quia quinto psalmo mane 
hereditas danda promittitur, in sexto resurrectio judicii per- 
timescetur. Exegesis, p. 611. 


Dauid sang pysne syxtan sealm be his mettrumnesse, and 
be his earfodum, and eac be pam ege pes domes on domes 
dege; and swa ded εἷς pera pe hine singd; and swa dyde 
Crist, pa he on eordan wees, he bine sang be his earfodum ; 
and eac Ezechias be his untrumnesse. Thorpe, p. 9. 
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We have, of course, no memorable sickness recorded in the 
life of David as in that of Hezekiah, but the paraphrast carry- 
ing out his method in a perfectly mechanical way does not 
concern himself about the facts of history. In other instances 
(Ps. 28, 29, 31, 37, 40) when he connects with David psalms 
interpreted in the arguments of Eregesis as being occasioned by 
the famous sickness with which Hezekiah was visited by God 
for his pride (2 Chronicles, XX XII, 24-26), he endeavors to 
generalize the meaning of the Latin terms denoting illness, 
translating them by earfotu, ungelimp, words which apply to 
all kinds of troubles, not simply bodily afflictions. Occa- 
sionally (Ps. 15, 27) we have the words egder ge modes ge 
lchaman added to modify earfodu. 

It was easier, as we shall see, to adapt to the circumstances 
of David those psalms which the arguments interpreted of the 
captives in Babylon (Ps. 14, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 39, 41, 42), 
for David, not less than the Israelites of the captivity, did 
suffer exile during the persecution of Saul (1 Samuel, XITX— 
XXXT). In the case of Ps. 50 the difficulty of adaptation 
was avoided. 

Least difficult of all to adapt to the life of a warrior like 
David were those which the arguments interpreted of the wars 
of Hezekiah (Ps. 4, 9, 12, 18, 19, 20, 28, 32, 33), of the two 
tribes (Ps. 45) and of the Macchabees (Ps. 43, 46). 

In the case of Ps. 3, 7, as has been stated, the Vulgate 
titles and not the arguments were followed. 


Ps. 7.—Psalmus David quem cantavit Domino pro verbis 
Chusi filii Jemini (Vulgate title). Ezechias ab hostibus calum- 
niatus et a suis proditus Domino supplicat, imprecatus ejus 
judicium in eos qui mendaciter innocentem accusabant (argu- 
ment). Exegesis, p. 515. 


Pysne seofoSan sealm Dauid sang, pa he seofode his unge- 
limp to Drihtne; pst wees pa Absolon his sunu hine adrifen 
heefde of Sam rice, pa hine teone wyrde Chus Geniminis sunu ; 
pa seofode he pet to Drihtne, and swa ded elec mann pe pysne 
sealm singS, msen% his earfodu to Drihtne; and swa dyde 
Crist, pa he on eordan wees. Thorpe, p. 10. 
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This psalm constitutes the only instance besides Ps, 3 where 
the interpretation of the argument is set aside for that of the 
Vulgate title. The words: pa hine teone wyrde Chus Geni- 
minis sunu seem to show on the part of the paraphrast a con- 
fusion between Achithophel, the counsellor of Absalom, who 
did, indeed, hang himself from vexation when he saw that 
his counsel was not followed (2 Samuel, XVII, 23) and 
Hushai, the spy of King David (2 Samuel, XV—X VIII 
passim) at whose treacherous instigation that counsel was 
rejected. | 

Ps. 8.—Admiratur Propheta Dei potentiam, per quam 


gubernat cunctam mundi molem, gratiasque agit quod tantus 
creator hominis memoriam sit habere dignatus. 
Exegesis, p. 524. 
Pysne eahteoSan sealm sang Dauid, pa he wundrade Godes 
wundra, se wylt eallum gesceaftum ; and eac he witgode on 
Sam sealme be pere wulderlican acennednesse Cristes. 
Thorpe, p. 13. 


The last clause of the Anglo-Saxon introduction just given 
would seem, at first sight, to have nothing corresponding in 
the Latin argument. [ think, however, that it simply em- 
bodies an interpretation of the words, gratiasque quod tantus 
creator hominis memoriam sit habere dignatus, as referring 
to the Incarnation of Christ wherein the creator showed him- 
self most mindful of man. 


Ps, 9.—Orat Dominum David pro dolosis cogitationibus 
filii sui gratias agens quod eas non sequeretur effectus. Potest 
et Ezechie congruere gratias agenti post Assyrii exercitus 
interitum. ... Exegesis, p. 529. 


On %am nigodan sealme Dauid hine gebed to Drihtne, and 
him pancode, pet his sunu and eac odre fynd him ne mihton 
eall prt yfel don, Set hi him geteohod hefdon; and on pa 
ylean gerad, hine singd selec rihtwis mann be his sylfes feon- 
dum; and be pam ylcan, hine sang Crist, pa Tudeas hine 
woldan don mare yfel Sonne hig mihton; and swa dyde eac 
Ezechias, Sa his fynd hine ne meahton ateon swa hy woldon. 

Thorpe, p. 14. 
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Ps. 10.—Verba David quando Saulem fugiens in desertis 
est habitare compulsus. Aliter vox Christi est.... 
Exegesis, p. 544, 


Dysne teopan sealm Dauid sang, pa he wees adrifen on pr 
westen fram Sawle pam cynge, pa his geferan hine lerdon 
pet he hine per hydde, swa pes spearuwa ; and swa ylce pa 
rihtwisan pe hine singad hi seofiad be heora feondum, egder 

gesewenlicum ge ungesewenlicum ; and swa dyde Crist be 
Fudeum, pa he pysne sealm sang. Thorpe, p. 20. 


The clause, pa his geferan . . . . swa pes spearuwa, is taken 
from the first verse of the psalm,—Quomodo dicitis animes 
mese, Transmigra in montem, sicut passer? Compare the 
Anglo-Saxon translationa—Hwy lwere me pet ic fleo geond 
muntas and geond westenu, swa spearwa ? 


Ps. 11.—Ex persona David canitur quod in tempore ejus 
omnis defecerit sanctus et diminute sint veritates a filtis homi- 
num. Aliter, Christus pro passione suorum dicit de Judeis. 

Exegesis, p. 547. 


Da Dauid pisne endleftan sealm sang, pa seofode he on pam 
sealme, pret on his dagum sceolde rihtwisnes and wisdom beon 
swa swite alegen; and swa de® :6]. rihtwis mann, ponne he 
pysne sealm singd, ponne mend he to Dribtne pet unnht 
pet on his dagum bid; and swa dyde Crist pa he hine sang, 
pa mende he to Drihtne Iudea ungeleaffulnesse. 

Thorpe, p. 22. 


Ps, 12.—Ezechie preces ab Assyriis obsessi. Aliter vox 
Christi ad Patrem de diabolo dicit in Marco. 
Exegesia, p. 550. 


Da Dauid pysne twelftan sealm sang, pa seofode he to 
Drihtne on pam sealme be his feondum, ΘΈΡΟΣ ge gastlicum 
ge lichamlicum ; and swa ded elc pera pe hine singd; and 
swa dyde Crist be Iudeum and be deoflum; and swa dyde 
Ezechias se cyng be Assiriam, pa hi hine ymbseten hefdon 
on pere byrig. Thorpe, p. 23. 


Ps. 13.—. . . . Hsee Ezechias contra Rapsacen loquitur. 
Item verba Christi ad divitem se interrogantem in Mattheo 
et de populo Judaico. Exegesis, p. 552. 
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Da Dauid pisne preotteodan sealm sang, pa seofode he to 
Drihtne on pam sealme, peot sefre on his dagum sceolde gewur- 
San swa lytle treowa, and swa lytel wisdom were on worulde; 
and swa ded elc rihtwis man, pe hine nu sing®, he seofad pet 
ylce be his tidum ; and swa dyde Crist be Iudeum, and Eze- 
chias be Rapsace, Assiria cyninge. Thorpe, p. 24. 


In the clause, pet sefre .. . . treowa, there is obvious refer- 
ence to the first verse of the psalm,—Dixit insipiens in corde 
suo, Non est Deus. Corrupti sunt et abominabiles facti sunt 
in voluntatibus suis. 

The paraphrast is mistaken in calling Rab-shakeh, king of 
Assyria. He was only one of the king’s generals; cf. 2 Kings, 
XVIII, 17-37. 


Ps, 14.—Verba populi in captivitate Babylonize optantis 
reditum ad patriam, enumerantisque quibus meritis quis ad 
hanc pervenire queat.... Exegesis, p. 556. . 


Dauid sang pysne feowerteodan sealm, pa he adrifen wes 
of his earde, wiscte pset he moste eft to cuman; and swa dyde 
Israela folc, pa hie on heftnyde geleedde weron, of Hierusalem 
to Babilonia; and swa de® lc rihtwis man, ponne he pysne 
sealm sing%, wilnad him sumere rothwile on pissere worulde, 
and ec reste efter pisum; and swa dyde Crist, pa he hine 
sang, seofode his earfodum to Drihtne. Thorpe, p. 27. 


Ps. 15.—Ezechias in egritudine Dominum deprecatur et in 
vitee sue reparatione gratulatur et quod humanarum rerum 
non sit egens exponitur. Item vox Christi ad Patrem. 

Exegesis, p. 557. 


Pone fifteoSan sealm Dauid sang be his earfodum, egder 

e modes ge lichaman; and eft swa ilce Ezechias hine sang be 

Fis mettrumnesse, wilnode him to Gode sumre frofre; and 

swa ded elc rihtwis mann, pe hine sing, on his earfodum ; 
and swa dyde Crist, pa he hine sang. Thorpe, p. 28. 


The words, wilnode .... frofre, are not so much a para- 
phrase of “in vite sus reparatione gratulatur ” as a continua- 
tion of the paraphrase of the preceding clause, 


Ps. 16.—(See above.) 
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Ps. 17.—In finem puero domini David, qui locutus est 
Domino verba cantici hujus in die qua eripuit eam Dominus 
de manu omnium inimicorum ejus et de manu Saul et dixit 
(Vulgate title). Hunc Psalmum David prope ultimum vites 
suse tempus, ut ipse titulus indicat, pro gratiarum actione 
cantavit .... (argument). Exegesis, p- 566. 


Dauid sang pysne seofonteopan sealm lytle er his ende, 
ymb swy%se lang pes pe hine God alysed hefde, sgSer ge sot 
Sawle ge ext eallum his feondum; and swa ded elc pera pe 
hine singd, Sancad Gode his mundbyrde, ponne he hine of 
hwylcum earfodum alysed hf, oppe hine od3%e pene pe he 
hine fore singd, for pem ylcan hine sang Crist, ponne he alysed 
wees fram Iudea ehtnesse. Thorpe, p. 33. 


It is curious that the paraphrast sbould have made use of 
the phraseology of the Vulgate title and yet have deviated 
from its interpretation as regards the time when this psalm 
was composed, preferring to follow the argument. 


Ps. 18.—Approbatur in hoc psalmo providentia Dei, qui 
ex hoc ipso multam hominum curam se habere monstravit, 
cum ita elementa a se creata componit ut post ipsa possit 
cognosci. Exegesis, p. 579. 

Dysne eahtateodan sealm Dafid sang, Gode to Sancunga 
his mislicra and manigfealdra gesceafta Se he gesceop, man- 
num to Seowian; ne fordy pet pa men sceoldon him Seowian ; 
be pam he cweed. Thorpe, p. 40. 


The relation of dependence here is very slight, which is 
due, no doubt, to the obscurity of the Latin. It appears to 
mean, “(God has shown his concern for men by revealing 
himself in his works that they might know him.” 


Ps, 19.—Pro Ezechia rege suo populus pariter ab Assyriis 
obsessus orat.... Item Christo eunti ad crucem dicit Ecclesia, 
ut Arnobio placet. Exegesis, p. 584. 


Dauid sang Sysne nigonteodan sealm, and sede on’ Sem 
sealme hu his folc him fore gebsede on his earfoSum ; and eac 
Ezechias folc gebsed for hine, pa he wees beseten mid his 
feondum on pere byrig; and swa dod ealle cristene men 
pe pysne sealm singad, hy hine singad for heora kyningas ; 
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and eac pa apostolas hine sungon be Criste, pa hine man 
Isedde to rode. Thorpe, Ρ. 42. 


The paraphrast substitutes pa apostolas for Ecclesia. The 
Latin rubric repeats the latter. 


Ps. 20.—De Ezechia canitur, cesis Assyriis, et infirmitate 
curata. Exegesis, p. 587. 

Dysne twentigodan sealm David sang be him sylfum, and 
eac witegode be Ezechie Sam kinge; and elec folc Se hine 
singd for heora kyning, and ealra mest David witegode on 
Ssem sealme be Criste. Thorpe, p. 43. 


The emphasis of the last clause may be explained by a 
reference to the Explanatio. “Hic pesalmus Domini Salva- 
toris primo Incarnationem, et postea deitatis facta decantat, 
ut patenter agnoscas eumdem tam Virginis matris, quam Dei 
Patris esse Filium.” | 


Ps. 21.—( Wanting.) 


Ps. 22.—Reditum populi de Babylone predicit, enumerans 
quantis redeuntes in itinere solatiis usi sunt Dei, quanta post 
reversionem rerum ubertate donati. Item vox Ecclesiz 
baptismum ad Esther. Aliter quia in vigesimo primo psalmo 
habuimus tribulationem passionis, in vigesimo secundo leti- 
tiam resurrectionis accepimus (argument). Loquitur per totum 
psalmum renatus in baptismo Christianus ... . (explanatio). 

Exegesis, p. 598 f. 


Dauid sang pysne twa and twenteogepan sealm pa he wite- 
gode be Israela folces freodome; hu hy sceoldon beon alsed 
of Babilonia peowdome, and hu hi sceoldon Gode ®ancian 
pera ara pe hi be wege hefdon hamweardes; and eac be his 
agenre gehwyrftnesse of his wrecside; and elec pera Se hine 
singd, he SancaS Gode his alysnesse of his earfoSum; and 
swa dydon pa Apostolas, and eall peet cristene folc, Cristes 
seriste ; and eac Sancia® cristene men, on pyson sealme, heora 
alysnesse of heora scyldum efter fulluhte. Thorpe, p. 49. 


Ps. 23.—Psalmus David prima Sabbati (Vulgate title). 
Preedicitur populo, imo precipitur quibus vite suffragiis 
valeat de captivitate Babylonica laxari (argument), Prima 
Sabbati significat diem Dominicam que prima est post Sab- 

6 
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batum, quo die Dominus resurrexit a mortuis ... . (expla- 
natio). Exegesis, p. 600 f. 
On pissum preo and twentigodan sealme, Dauid witegode 
and rehte mid hwylcum geearnungum gehwylc man hine 
msg alysan of his earfodum ; and eac he witegode be Cristes 
sigefrestnease, pa he on heofonas astah, efter his eriste; and 
eac he witgode be him sylfum, hu his ealdormenn sceoldon 
fegnian his cymes of his wrecsi%e. Thorpe, p. 50. 


It is singular that the historical interpretation of the argu- 
ment should here be omitted from the Anglo-Saxon introduc- 
tion, although the words in which it is laid down are used 
for another purpose. 


Ps, 24.—Ex persona populi in Babylone degentis oratio 
formatur. Exegesis, p. 604. 


Dauid sang pysne feower and twentigodan sealm, and hine 
peron gebsed, pa he to pere reste becom, pe he er wilnode ; 
and eac he witegode on pam sealme be pes folces gehwyrf- 
nesse of heora heftnyde, pa hi on Babilonia gehefte weron ; 
and swa ylce bi slcum rihtwisum, ponne he enige reste hxf, 
efter his earfoSum ; and eac be Criste, be his eriste. 

Thorpe, p. 52. 


The interpretation of this psalm in the Anglo-Saxon with 
reference to Christ’s resurrection is probably repeated from 
the preceding introduction. It is not found in the Latin 
argument to Ps. 24. 


Ps, 25.—Ex persona captivorum in Babylone verum sanc- 
torum prophetisz carmen componitur qui pro conscientise bono 
captivitatis resolutionem confidentius postularent. Aliter pro- 
pheta de se testatur. Exegesis, p. 608 ἢ 


Dauid sang pisne fif and twentigodan sealm be his unscyl- 
dignesse wid his sunu, and wid his gepeahteras, pe hine on 
woh lerdan: and eac he witgode on pam sealme, be pwre 
unscyldignesse Israela folces wid Assirie, pa hi hy leddan on 
heftnyd to Babilonia; and eac swa ylce, elc rihtwis man pe 
hine sing®, he hine singd be him sylfum, and be pam pe hine 
unscyldigne dreccad ; and swa dyde eac Crist be ludeum. 

Thorpe, p. 55. 
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The phraseology of the Anglo-Saxon introduction here has 
been determined in some measure by the words of the first 
verse of the psalm—Judica me, Domine, quoniam ego in 
innocentia mea ingressus sum. Cf. the Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lation: Dem me, Drihten, forpam ic eom unscyldig wid pas 
mine fynd. 


Ps. 26.—({ Wanting.) 


Ps, 27.—Ezechias infirmitatis suse tempore Dominum rogat 
.... Christus de Judaeis dicit ad Patrem. 
Exegesis, p. 619. 


Dauid sang pisne seofon and twentigopan sealm ; on prem 
sealme he wes cleopiende to Drihtne, wilnode pet he hine 
arette, and gefridode wip eallum earfodum, egder ge modes 
ge lichaman ; and wi® ealle his fynd gescylde, ge wid gese- 
wene ge wid ungesewene: and eac Ezechias, on pam ylcan 
sealme, hine gebsed, pet hine God alysde, egder ge et his 
mettrumnesse ge set his feondum, swa he pa dyde; and pes 
ylean wilnad ale pe hine sing®, oppe for hine sylfne, o5%e for 
operne ; and swa ylce dyde Crist, pa pa he pysne sealm sang. 


Thorpe, p. 59. 


Ps. 28.—Exhortatio Ezechiae, qua ab Assyriis et morte 
liberatus usurus sit ad Judaeos, ut pro tantis beneficiis Deo 
gratiarum actio et vota reddantur. ... Exegesia, p. 622. 


Dysne eahta and twentigodan sealm Dauid sang, bebeodende 
pam folce pet hi geleston heora gehat, and heora selmessan 
sealdon Gode, for swa myclum gifum swa he him geaf; and 
he witegode eac pet ylce be Ezechie, pe lange efter him wes, 
peet he sceolde pset ylce don, ponne he alysed were et Asirium, 
and eac et his mettrumnesse ; and eac swa ilce he witegode be 
eallum pam pe efter him gebrocode weron, and eft arette, pst 
hi eac pees Gode Sancodon, efter heora bysne; and eac he 
witegode be Criste, pst he sceolde beon alysed wet Iudeum : 
he cwed. Thorpe, p. 61. 


Ps. 29.—Psalmus cantici in dedicatione domus David (Vul- 
gate title). Elevatus Ezechias victoris tam gloriose proventu, 
segrotatione correptus est, ut sux fragilitatis admonitione de- 
poneret arrogantiam: sub ejus proinde persona ab errore cor- 
repti, ab infirmitate salvati, et ab hostibus eruti gratiarum 
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actio predicatur, et pro conversatione templi, tanquam pro 
dedicatione decantatur ....(argument).... Domus autem 
David Dominici corporis in templam, dedicatio vero ejus resur- 
rectionem ejus ostendit, qua in eternam gloriam potestatemque 
perductum est (explanatio). Exegesis, p. 625. 


. Dauid sang pysne nigan and twentigopan sealm pam Gode, 
pe hine alysde st his feondum, and zt eallum earfodum; and 
peet ylee he witegode be Exzechie, pset he sceolde peet ylce don 
ponne he alysed were xt Assirium, and et his mettrumnesse ; 
and pet ylce he witegode be elcum rihtwisan men, pe pysne 
sealm sing, oppe for hine sylfne, oppe for oderne, Gode to 
Sancunge pre blisse, pe he ponne hefS ; and eac he witegode 
on pam sealme be Criste, hu he sceolde alysed beon, egSer ge 
fram Iudeum ge of Sy deade. Thorpe, p. 63. 


Ps. 30.—Quibus verbis pro reditu suo plebs in Babylone 
captiva Deo supplicet, quseve mala pertulerit, et que futura 
sit, Deo concedente, reversio, preedicitur ....(argument).... 
pertinens ad Dominum Christum, de cujus passione et resur- 


rectione totus est psalmus cantatus (explanatio). 
Exegesis, p. 629. 


Dauid sang pysne Srittigodan sealm, gebiddende to Drihtne 
for his hamcyme of Sam wrece, and of pam earfodan, pa he 
pa on wees; and eac he witgode be pre wrace, pe sefter him 
wurdan sceolde pm folce; pset wees pa hi to Babilonia gelseedde 
weron: he witgode, pet hi sceoldon gebiddan on ba lean 
wisan pe he dyde, and hyra ungelimp Ser seofian swa ed de 
and eac he witegode be elcum rihtwisan menn, pe mas 
singd, awper oppe for hine sylfne, od¢e for oSerne mann, para 
pe geswenced , awder oppe on mode, oppe on lichaman ; 
and he witegode eac be Criste, pxet he hine sceolde swa gebid- 
dan wid pam earfosum, pe Iudeas him dydon. 

Thorpe, p. 65. 


Ps. 31.—Oratio Ezechiae quia in languorem ob superbiam 
inciderit ; convenit et ceteris sanctis simili statu degentibus, 


Exegesia, p. 641. 
Dauid sang pisne an and Srittigodan sealm wundriende 
pwere unasecgendlican geselignesse pera manna, pe him God 
forgifS ealle heora scylda, and him 8616 geswinc aferp, swa 
swa he him oft dyde; and he witgode eac be Ezechie, hu he 
sceolde wundrian pere myclan mifdheortnesse, pe he him oft 
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forgeaf, eg%er ge on his helo ge on his alysnesse eet his feon- 
dum ; and swa ylce he witgode be elcum godum men, pe him 
God swa ymb dyde; and he stwat eac him sylfum, pet he 
ne hreowsode his synna, er he hefde witnunga: and he wit- 
gode eac be Criste, pet he swa yloe wolde herian swylce menn. 
Thorpe, p. 69. 


This is one of the seven penitential psalms, and the Anglo- 
Saxon introduction expands the interpretation of the arguments 
to suit that character. The expansion is quite in accord with 
the interpretation of Ezplanatio, but I can discover no verbal 
agreement. The first clause of the paraphrase shows evidently 
the influence of the first verse of the psalm—Beati quorum 
remiss sunt iniquitates et quorum tecta sunt peccata. 


Ps. 32.—Post victoriam de Assyriis carmen triumphale 
componitur in quo docetur irritse spei esse omnia quibus preeter 
Deum mortales exsultant. Exegesis, p. 615. 


Dauid sang pisne twa and Srittigopan sealm, herigende 
Drihten, and him Sanciende, pet he hine swa wunderlice of 
eallum his earfopum gefridode, and hine swa weordlice gesette 
ofer his rice; and eac he lrde, on pam sealme, ealle menn, 
pet hi sceolden Gode Sancian, ealra pera gooda pe he him 
dyde; and he witgode eac be Ezechie, pet he sceolde pet ylce 
don, ponne he alysed were of his earfodum, and be elcum 
peera pe pysne sealm singd; and eac be Criste he witgode, pst 
e sceolde, efter his seriste, ealle men pet ylce leran. 
Thorpe, p. 71. 
Ps. 33.—(See above.) 


Ps. 34.—Occasione srumnarum suarum David hunc psal- 
mum in tempore Jeremiae componit, quseque pertulerit quali- 
terve oraverit, exponit. Aliter totus psalmus ex persona Christi 
est et per Christum ad omnes sanctos referri potest. 

Exegesis, p. 658. 


Dauid sang pysne feower and @rittigopan sealm, siofigende 
to Drihtne his yrm%a; tealde his ungelimp, and hu he hine 
gebred to Gode, pet he him gearode ; and eac he witegode, on 
pam ylcan sealme, peet ylce be elcum rihtwisan menn, pe pysne 
sealm sunge, od%e for hine sylfne oppe for oderne mann, peet 
he sceolde pees ylean wilnian ; eac he witgode be Criste pset he 
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wolde pt ylce don, ponne he come, ma witgiende, ponne 
wyrgende od%e wilniende. Thorpe, p. 77. 

The words “in tempore Jeremiae” in connection with David 
probably puzzled the Anglo-Saxon paraphrast, and so were, 
no doubt, purposely omitted. 


The final phrase, “ma witgiende ponne wyrgende od%e wil- 
niende,” might seem to have been drawn from the commentary 
proper of Exegesis, with reference to this psalm, p. 659. A: 
*Loquitur autem hic caput nostrum primum pro se dicens, 
non malevolentia optandi, sed prescientia prophetandi.” This 
has always been the method, however, by which the Church 
has explained away the Imprecatory Psalms; cf. Breviartum 
in Psalmos (to Ps. 11, verse 3): Numquid maledicendo dicit? 
Non: quia non est mos sanctorum maledicere, sed pronunti- 
ando quod futurum est, dixit: non optando, et sed prophetando 
(Migne, XX VI, 847, C); or Gregory, Cura Pastoralis (Migne, 
LXXVII, 15, B), where the words of the Psalmist in a simi- 
lar passage are interpreted as spoken, “non optantis animo sed 
prophetantis ministerio.”” King Aelfred’s translation of the 
passage runs: “Ne cwd he Set for Sy Se he enegum men 
Ses wyscte or wilnode, ac he witgode swa swa hit gewordan 
sceolde’”’ (Sweet’s edition, p. 29). The above line of inter- 
pretation is not wholly out of favor even at the present day : 
ef. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (American edition), IIT, 
2626. It may be well to add to the above references a 
in St. Augustine’s Enarrationes (Migne, XXXVI, 88). 

Ps. 35.—Cum Saulis insidiis urgeretur, hunc psalmum 
cecinit eo preecipue tempore cum eum necare volens, scyphum 
tantum pro signo fidei, hastamque proripuit. 

Exegesis, p. 666. 

Dauid sang ΩΝ fif and Srittigodan sealm, pa he was 
aflymed fram Sawle, on pa ylcan tiid pe he genam his ceac, 
and his spere, on his getelde, on niht, to tacne pet he inne 
mid him slependum wes; and swa ded exlc pera pe pysne 
sealm sing, for his earfoSum; and swa dyde Crist, pa he 
hine sang, for 3am earfodum pe Iudeas him dydon. 

Thorpe, p. 82. 
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Ps. 36.—Aedificatur hoc psalmo fides eorum, qui, pravorum 
temporali felicitate turbati, suas virtutes intermittunt. 
Exegesis, p. 671. 
Dauid sang pysne syx and @ritigodan sealm, on pem he 
lerde ealle geleaffulle pet hy ne onhyredon pam yfelwillen- 
dum, peah him puhte pet he geselige and orsorge weron ; 
forpam hyra orsorgnes swide hrade aspring®d ; and elc pera 
Se gyt pysne sealm singS, be pam ylean he hine singd ; and 
686 Crist pet ylce lerde and witgode, ponne he Sysne sealm 
sang. Thorpe, p. 84. 


The paraphrast has, also, made use of the first verse of the 
psalm in framing this introduction; cf. noli smulari inter 
malignantes, neque emulatus fueris facientes iniquitatem ; and 
the Anglo-Saxon translation of the same:—Ne wundrie ge 
pera yfelwillendra, and pera orsorgra, ne him na ne onhy- 
riad ; ne eow ne ofdince peah eow ne sy swa swa him, pa 
pe unriht wyrcad ;—yfelwillende corresponds more exactly to 
malignans than to pravus of the argument. The phraseology, 
in other respects, is identical. 


Ps. 37.—Ezechias segrotans Domino Supp cat. oe. 
egesis, p. 679. 


Dauid sang pysne seofon and rittigodan, andettende 
Drihtne his scylde, and seofigende his ungelimp, pet he er 
mid his scyldum geearnode ; and he eac healsode Drihten, on 
pem sealme, pet he hine on swylcum earfedum ne lete his lif 
geendian ; and he witegode eac be Ezechie, pam kyncge, pet 

e sceolde pst ylce don, on his earfodum ; and eac be elcum 
pera Se Sysne sealm sunge, oppe for hine sylfne, odde for 
oderne man, he witegode pet he sceolde pet ilce msenan, and 
686 pet ylee gemetan ; and eac be Criste he witegode pet he 
wolde pst ylce don. Thorpe, p. 89. 


Ps. 38.—Angentibus sub Saule meroribus, hunc psalmum 
cecinit, qui plus exhortationis pro audientium profectu quam 
pro se deprecationis haberet. Aliter propheta increpat eos 
qui divitias habent et nesciunt cui dimittant eas. 


Exegesis, p. 686. 


Dauid sang, pysne eahta and rittigopan sealm, seofigende 
to Drihtne, mid hu manegum unrotnessum he wee ofdrycced 
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under Sawle. On psm sealme he lerde and telde ealle men, 
worulde welan gaderiad mid unrihte, and nytan hwam hi 
ine lefad; and eac he witgode pet elc pera prt ylce don 
sceolde, pe pysne sealm efter him sunge; and eac he witgode 
be Criste, pret he wolde seofian swa ylce his nearonesse, pe he 
heefde under Iudeum ; and eac on sefterweardum pem sealme, 
he wilnode ealra swiSost, pest him God sealde sume frofre, 
and sume rothwile on pys andweardum life, ser his ende. 
Thorpe, p. 92. 


In the last clause of the above Anglo-Saxon paraphrase use 
is made of the final verse of the psalm, v. 16. Cf. Remitte 
mihi, ut refrigerer, prius quam eam, et amplius non ero: 
Forlet me nu, Drihten, to sumre rothwile on disse weorulde, 
er ic hire swa ofgewite, pet ic eft ne sy. 


Ps. 39.—Populus de Babylone reversus Domino gratias 
agit. Aliter qui in trigesimo octavo psalmo dixit: Que eat 
exspectatio nea, nonne Deus? nunc in trigesimo nono dicit: 

ns expectavi Dominum et respexit me... . (argument) 

....+ Ob hoc Patris auxilium deprecatur [Christus], ut peri- 

cula possit a Judaeis illata devincere, confundi postulans 
inimicos, et letari omnes qui sperant in eum (explanatio). 
Exegesis, p. 692. 

Dauid sang pysne nigan and dritigodan sealm, gylpende on 
pam sealme, pet he nauht idel nere, pa he anbidode Godes 
fultumes ; forpam he on Sem erran sealme ahsode God, Hweet 
his anbid were? od6e hwees he anbidode? And eac he wit- 
gode be pam geheftan folce on Babylonia, pet hy sceoldon 
pone ylcan m singan, and pet ylce seofian, and eft feg- 
nian, ponne hy on genere weron, and pysne sealm singan, 
swa he dyde; and swa ylce gebyred elcum cristnum men, 
pas twegen sealmas to singanne; pone serran on his earfosum, 
and pone eftran, syppan he genered byd; and pet ylce he 
witgode be Criste, pet he wolde, be pam ylcan, pas sealmas 
singan, egder ge be pam earfodum, Se hine Iudeas dydon, ge 
eft be his alysnesse. Thorpe, p. 95. 


Ps. 40.—Infirmitas et curatio predicitur Ezechiae, et quod 
occasione languoris latentes inimici detecti sunt insultando, 
quodque ipsa sgrotatio in devotionem ejus profecerit. Item 
vox Christi de passione sua et de Juda traditore. 

Exegesis, p. 698. 
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Dauid sang pysne feowertigodan sealm be his earfodum, 
and eft be pam fultume pe he hefde fram Gode; and he sede 
eac on pam sealme, hu he heefde afandod egéer ge his frynd 
ge his fynd, on his earfodum, and on his ungelimpe ; and eac 

e witgode be Ezechie cinge, pe efter him beon sceolde, pret 
him sceolde pset ylce beon; and eac be elcum cristnum men 
he witgode pst ylce, para pe wrest on earfodum bys, and eft 
on ednesse; and eac be Criste he witgode, on psem sealme, 
and be Iudeum, hu hy hine swencton, and hu hine God eft 
arette. Thorpe, p. 99. 


Ps. 41.—Populus in Babylone captivus patriss memor orat. 
Aliter ante baptismum vox Christi ad eos qui fidem sunt 
consecuturi. ... Exegesis, p. ΤΟΙ. 


Dauid sang pysne an and feowertigopan sealm, pa he wil- 
node to hys edle to cumanne, of his wreecside; and pset ilce 
he witgode be Israela folce, geheftum on Babilonia, pet hy 
sceoldon pset ylce don; and eac he witgode be selcum cristnum 
men, para geswenced, oppe on mode odde on lichaman, and 
ponne wilnode seg®er ge pyses lifes frofre ge pees toweardan ; 
and eac be Criste and be Iudeum he witgode, hu he wilnode 
peet he wurde gedeled wid hy and wid heora yfelnesse. 


Thorpe, p. 101. 
Ps. 42.—Populus ut supra (that is, same interpretation as 
for preceding psalm.—Argument).... Psalmus iste cuique 


fidelium congruit qui in primo capite Dominum deprecatur, 
ut in adventu novissimi examinis ab infidelium consortio libere- 
tur (explanatio). Exegesis, p. 706 ἢ 

Dauid sang pysne tu and feowertigopan sealm, and healsode 
God on dyssum sealme, pet he demde betwuh him and his 
feondum, pe nane 9 Godes ne heoldon, and he eac witgode be 
pam gehsftan folce on Babylonia, pest hy sceoldon pet yloe 
don; and be elcum cristnum menn, pe pysne sealm sing®, he 
witgode, pet hy hine sceoldon be pam ylcan singan ; and 680 
Crist be ludeum. Thorpe, p. 104. 

The paraphrast uses also the first verse of the psalm—J udica 
me Deus, et discerne causam meam de gente non sancta; ab 
homine iniquo et doloso eripe me: Dem me, Dryhten, and 
do sum toscead betwuh me and unrihtwisum folce, and from 
facenfullum menn, and unrihtwisum, gefrida me. 
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Ps. 43.—Machabeorum pressuras propheta supplicationes- 
que commemorat.... Exegesis, p. 709. 


Dauid sang pysne treo and feowertigodan sealm seofigende 
his earfopa, and myndgode pera gyfa, pe he his fedrum and 
his foregengum sealde, and hiora eaforum gehet; and eac 
seofode pet him ®uhte pet hy God, on Sam tidum, swa 
hreedlice ne gehyrde, swa he his foregengan dyde; and eac he 
witgode on pam sealme be Mathathia, and be his sunum, pa 
we Machabeas hata3, pst hy sceoldon pst ylce seofian on 
hiora earfodSum, under Antiochus, pam kynge; and eac he 
witgode be slcum cristnum men, pe to Gode hopa’, pet he 
sceolde pet ylce don; and eac be Criste, pet he wolde pset 
ylce don be Iudeum. Thorpe, p. 105. 


In the composition of the above introduction independent 
use has evidently been made of the psalm itself, apart from 
the interpretation of the arguments. The hints there given 
are expanded from the first Book of Maccabees. For Mattathias 
and his sons, cf. 1 Maccabees, II, 27. 


Ps. 44.—Propheta de Christo ad ecclesiam dicit .... (argu- 
ment).... Ccelestibus epulis propheta saginatus preeconia se 
Dominics Incarnationis eructare promittit .... (explanatio). 

Exegesis, p. 714. 

Dauid witgode on pissum feower and feowertigopan sealme, 
pa he wees oferdrenct mid py halgan paste 5 and on eallum 
pam sealme he sprec ymb Feeder, and ymb Sunu, and ymb 
pa halgan gesamnuncga cristenra manna, geond ealle eordan. 
Sona on pam forman ferse, se Feeder spreec, Surh Dauid, be 
Cristes acennesse (sic), and cw. Thorpe, p. 109. 


This is one of the messianic psalms according to the uni- 
versal interpretation of the Middle Ages, with which the 
argument in Exegesis agrees. It was regarded as a sort of 
nuptial hymn, celebrating the mystic marriage of Christ and 
Holy Church; cf. St. Augustine, Enarratio in Psalmum 
XLIV (Migne, XXXVI, p. 493): “Cantatur enim de sanc- 
tis nuptiis, de sponso et sponsa, de rege et plebe, de salvatore 
et de his qui salvandi sunt,” explaining later on (p. 494) : 
“Etenim sponsa Ecclesia est, sponsus Christus.” He inter- 
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prets the first three verses as the words of the Father. The 
Anglo-Saxon paraphrast, then, receives simply the suggestion 
of what the interpretation should be from the argument and 
Explanatio of Exegesis, expanding according to the general 
tradition, exemplified by the words of St. Augustine quoted 
above. The same tradition has suggested the numerous alle- 
gorical interpretations with which the translation of the text 
of the psalm itself has been interpolated. 


Ps, 45.—Ex persona canitur duarum tribuum, pro libera- 
tione sua gratias agentium, quando Phaceas filius Romeliz et 
Rasin rex Syrie Achas regem et Jerosolyma volentes expug- 
nare, non valuerunt sed ipsi potius sunt ab Assyriorum rege 
conquassati. ... Exegesis, p. 724. 


Dauid sang pysne fif and feowertigopan sealm, Sanciende 
Gode pet he hine oft alysde of manegum earfodum ; and 680 
he witgode pset peet ylce sceoldon don pa men, pa pe twa scira 
(pet ys Iude and Beniamin), pet hy sceoldon pam Gode San-- 
cian, pe hy gefritode fram pre ymbsetennesse, and fram 
peere herunge para twega kynincga, Sacces, Rumeles suna, and 

, Syria cyneges ; nes hee na gedon for pes cynineges 
geearnuncga Achats, ac for Godes mildheortnesse, and for his 
yldrena gewyrhtum hit geweard, pet fe twegen kyningas 
weeron adrifene fram Assyria cynge; and eac peet ylce he wit- 
gode be elcum rihtwisum menn pe srest geswenced by%, and 
eft gearod; and eac be Criste, and be Iudeum, he witgode 
peet ylee. Thorpe, p. 113. 


The paraphrast in the above introduction has expanded 
his original by using 2 Kings, X VI, 1-9, where the events 
referred to in the argument are related. In the Anglo-Saxon 
text the proper names have been corrupted in copying. Fol- 
lowing are the corrected forms as they appear in the Vulgate: 
Sacces (genitive), Rumeles suna = Phacee, filius Romelize ; 
Rasses (genitive) = Rasin ; Achats = Achaz. 


Ps. 46.—Machabseorum persone carmen hoc quasi trium- 
phale precinitur, quoniam, victis gentibus vel Judaeis pre- 
varicatoribus, templum est cum sacris ritibus instauratum. 


Exegesis, p. 727. 
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Dauid sang pysne syx and feowertigopan sealm, and lerde 
on pam cealee valle peoda, pet hy heredon pone God mid 
him, mid selcum pera creftum, pe man God mid herian mihte ; 
pone God pe hine swa arlice gefridode on eallum his earfo- 
Sum, and ealle his fynd gebrytte; and eac he witegode be 
Machabeum, pet hy sceoldon pst ylce don, pa hy alysde 
weron st eldeodegum folcum ; and eac he witegode be elcum 
ryhtwisum geswenctum, and eft alysdum; and eac be Criste, 
and be Iudeum. Thorpe, p. 115. 


The first clause shows use, also, of the first verse of the 
psalm—Omnes gentes, plaudite manibus; jubilate Deo in voce 
exultationis. 


Ps. 47.—Aestimatione hominum ignorantium Deum, ex his 
que in civitate operatus est, magnus apparuit. .. . 
Exegesis, p. 729. 


Dauid sang pysne seofon and feowertigopan sealm, mycliende 
one wunderlican sige Godes, pe he pa and oftor er dyde; hu 
lice he oferswidde swa ofermode kyningas; and eac he 
leerde selene man pe gesweere and ofercumen, and eft gefridod 
by%, pet he swa ylce Gode Sancode, and his anweald herede ; 
and pet ylce he witgode be Criste, pat he pet ylce sceolde 
cwedan to his Feder, efter ὅσα eriste. Thorpe, p. 117. 


The Latin argument here is so obscure as to he scarcely 
intelligible. As a consequence, the introduction can hardly 
be said to depend on the original and has been composed almost 
solely with a reference to the psalm itself. The interpretation 
of the last clause, however, was suggested by the words secunda 
Sabbati in the Vulgate title : Psalmus cantici filiis Core secunda 
Sabbati. These words are interpreted like the similar prima 
Sabbati in the title to Ps. 23 (q. v.). Cf. Explanatio for that 


psalm. 


Ps. 48.—Communis exhortatio ad omnes homines dirigitur, 
ne seculi divitias magnipendant, sed pro his potius, si forte 
affluant, Deo gratias referant, easque pro sterna requie dis- 

nsent (argument). In quarta [sectione Psalmi] commonet 
Christus | suos, ne timeant divites seeculi, qui omnia bona sua 
cum luce relinquant (explanatio). esi8, p. 733. 
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Dauid sang pysne eahta and feowertigodan sealm, on pam 
he lerde ealle menn, ge on his dagum ge efter his dagum, pst 
hy hy upp ne ahofen for heora welum, and pet hy ongeaton, 
peet hi ne mihton pa welan mid him lzdan heonon of weorulde; 
and eac he lerde pet pa Searfan hy ne fordohton, ne ne wenden 
pset God heora ne rohte ; and eac he witgode peet ealle rihtwise 
menn sceoldon pet ylce leran; and eac pet Crist wolde peet 
ylce leran, ponne he’come. Thorpe, p. 119. 


Ps. 49.—In priore psalmo ad omnes homines sermonem di- 
rexit, nunc ad Judsos loquitur, consternare volens et emendare 
eccantes, qui, virtutum negligentes, solas curarent hostias. 
Quod totum exsequitur terribiliore suggestu, quasi tribunal 
judiciale describens, ut sit tota compellatio Dei plena terroris 
(argument) .... Sciendum plane quod hic psalmus utrumque 
omini prophetet adventum . . . . (explanatio). 


Exegesis, p. 739 ἢ. 


Dauid sang pysne nigen and feowertigodan sealm be egprum 
to-cyme Cristes: on pam sealm he cydde hu egeslice Crist 
Sreatode Iudeas, and ealle heora gelican pe pet ylce dod pet 
hy dydon; forpam hy sealdon elmessan, and ofredon Gode 
heora nytenu, nes hy sylfe. : Thorpe, p. 123. 


Ps. 50.—In finem psalmus David, cum venit ad eum Nathan 
propheta, quando intravit ad Bersabee (Vulgate title). Sub 
occasione peenitentis, qualiter populus in Babylone captivus 
poonitere ebeat ostendit. Item in Actis apostolorum ubi 

aulus eligitur et vox Pauli peenitentis. Hregesis, Ὁ. 747. 


Dauid sang pysne fiftigodan sealm, hreowsiende for am 
serendum, Se Nathan, se witga, him sede; pet wees, pet he 
heefde gesyngod wid Ureus, pone CySpiscan, pa he hine beswac 
for his wifes pingum, pere nama wes Bersabe; and heac he 
witgode, on pam sealme, be Israela folce; hu hy sceoldon 
hreowsian hyra heeftnyd on Babilonia, and eac be Sancte Paule 

am Apostle, and be zlcum rihtwisum men he witgode; hu 
y sceoldon syngian, and eft hreowsian : he cw. 
Thorpe, p. 126. 


Ultimate Source of the Anglo-Saxon Introductions. 


Having pointed out and discussed in the preceding section 
the originals from which the interpretations of the Anglo-Saxon 
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Introductions to the Psalms in the prose division of the Paris 
Psalter were immediately drawn, I shall now proceed to trace 
those interpretations to their ultimate source. As the question 
will be found to possess an independent interest, apart from its 
bearing upon the Paris Psalter, I will enter into it more fully 
than would be required with that object alone in view. 

It will, perhaps, be of interest to students of Psalm criticism 
in general, to learn that with certain definite exceptions, which 
I shall point out below, the peculiar historical interpretations 
which, as we have seen, are incorporated in the arguments of 
Exegesis and which distinguish it among all Latin commen- 
taries of the Middle Ages, coincide throughout with those of 
the Syriac commentary on the Psalms existing in MS., Sachau, 
No. 215, of the Royal Library at Berlin. As Anglo-Saxon 
Introductions are preserved for Ps. 1-50 only, we have had 
no occasion as yet to speak of the arguments in Exegesis after 
Ps. 50. But similar ones exist for the remaining psalms as 
well, characterized by the same method of interpretation, and 
the statement just made with reference to the Syriac Commen- 
tary applies to the arguments of Exegesis throughout the whole 
Book of Psalms. In an article entitled “ Der Psalmencom- 
mentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia in syrischer Bearbeitung,”’ 
Leitschrift fir die Alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, V, 53 ff, 1885, 
Prof. Friedrich Baethgen has proved this Syriac Commentary 
to represent simply an epitome of the commentary of Theodore 
(circa 350-428), Bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the contem- 
porary of St. Augustine and St. Jerome, the friend of John 
Chrysostom and the chief of the Antiochene School of Exe- 
gesis, whose work had been hitherto known only in rather 
scanty fragments of the original Greek (Migne, LX VI, 647-~ 
696, Series Greca). Although the work, as a whole, as far 
as I can learn, still remains in MS., Prof. Baethgen has pub- 
lished in the article cited—the first of a series in the same 
review relating to Theodore’s Commentary—partly in the 
original, but, for the most part, in translation only, the super- 
scriptions which stand before each psalm in the Syriac MS., 
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laying down the special interpretation to be applied to that 
psalm. By a further comparison of these superscriptions with 
those contained in the Scholia of Bar-Hebraeus, Prof. Baethgen 
has been able to prove that the latter represent the same tradi- 
tion of Theodorean interpretation. In the two works the 
superscriptions are, in fact, essentially the same. With refer- 
ence to the date of the Syriac epitome (the Sachau MS. was 
written as lateas 1882. Z.a.W., p. 54), Prof. Baethgen has been 
unable to trace the tradition it represents beyond the above- 
mentioned Scholia of the Syriac Commentator, Bar-Hebraeus, 
whose death occurred in 1286. I would call attention to the 
fact that the source of Theodorean interpretation which I now 
indicate in Exegesis has, at least, the interest of being some 
centuries earlier than this, since even the MS. of the Anglo- 
Saxon Psalter dates from the eleventh century, and the origin 
of Exegesis should, probably, be referred, as we shall see, to 
a considerably earlier period of the Middle Ages. 

Before entering upon an examination in detail of the ques- 
tion concerning the origin of the arguments of Hzegesis, which 
has been indicated above, it may be advisable in the interest 
of those who have had no occasion to occupy themselves with 
the subject to say a few words with regard to the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Theodore’s method of interpretation. 
Stated briefly, the most marked characteristic, pertaining in 
a measure to the Antiochene school in general, but in the most 
eminent degree and in quite a special sense to Theodore, is the 
principle of interpreting the Psalms according to their literal 
and historical meaning in contradistinction to the principle of 
mystical or allegorical interpretation which, originating at an 
early period with the Jews, and encouraged in the Christian 
Church especially by the example of Origen, was so univer- 
sally practiced during the Middle Ages. It is this distinction 
which ever since the beginnings of modern scientific criticism 
seems to have given to Theodore’s works in this field the first 
place among the ancient commentaries on the Bible. “Omnes 
veteres greece et latins ecclesia doctores qui unquam in libros 
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sacros commentati sunt, longe superasse videtur Theodorus 
Mopsuestenus” (J. J. Rosenmiiller, Historia Interpretationis 
Librorum Sacrorum in Ecclesia Christiana, ITI, 250. Hilde- 
burgh and Leipsic, 1797-1814). Two of the most eminent 
of contemporary scholars in Psalm criticism, Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne of Oxford, and Prof. Baethgen of Greifswald, have 
not hesitated to ascribe weight to the opinions of Theodore, 
even in the present state of Psalm criticism. See respectively, 
Origin of the Psalter, pp. 16, 30 εἰ passim, London, 1891, and 
Z. a. W., VI, p. 262. Says the latter in the passage just cited : 
“Die Art wie er sich tiber die Uberschriften der Psalmen 
aiussert und die von ihm streng durchgefihrte historische 
Deutung, welche an keinem Punkte die Allegorie, die Tod- 
feindin aller gesunden Exegese duldet, lassen ihn in seiner 
Umgebung als einen Fremdling erscheinen, als Angehérigen 
einer um viele Jahrhunderte jiingeren Epoche.” ! 

It was just this feature, however, of Theodore’s system of 
interpretation, Which gives his work enduring value in the 
opinion of the critics cited, that secured the condemnation of 
his memory, and, in a large measure, the destruction of his 
works in the ages immediately succeeding his own. Moreover, 
the controversies which arose with reference to the doctrines 
of his pupil, Nestorius, did much to cast a shadow upon the 
name of the master in the Church, both in the East and in the 
West, until at length, under the influence of the Emperor 


1The encomium of M. Rénan in a similar sense with reference to Theo- 
dore’s critical attitude towards the Song of Solomon may also be of interest 
in this connection. (Theodore anticipated modern criticism by more than 
a thousand years in rejecting this book from the Bible as a profane work.) 

“Une seule voix, avant le XVI® siécle, s’éleva pour maintenir les droits 
de la saine exegése; ce fut celle de Theodore de Mopsueste” (Le Cantique 
des Cantiques, par E. Rénan, Paris, 1860, p. 130). 

In marked contrast to the above are the expressions from the Catholic 
point of view on the same subject by the author of the article on Theodore 
in Migne’s Dictionaire de Patrologie, IV, 1521. “Ces fragments (i. e., of 
Theodore on the Song of Solomon) font horreur. Theodore ne voulait pas 
méme que |’on mit ce livre au rang des écritures canoniques ni qu’on y 
cherchét aucun sens spirituel et prophétique.”’ 
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Justinian, he was anathematized in his person as well as in his 
works at the Fifth General Council, held in Constantinople, 
in the year 553, his commentary on the Psalms, as we shall 
see, being especially mentioned in the condemnation (H. 
Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als 
_ Ezegeten, Freiburg, 1880, p. 48). Henceforth Theodore’s 
works disappear from the West,’ and it was only among the 
followers of Nestorius in Asia Minor and Persia that his name 
was still cherished and his commentaries handed down. By 
the Nestorian sect of the East he is revered to the present day 
as the commentator κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν. It is to this reverence that 
we owe the preservation of the Syriac commentary which in 
epitomized form represents, as has been stated, the ultimate 
source of the introductions of the Paris Psalter, the MS. of 
this work—Sachau, No. 215, of the Royal Library at Berlin, 
mentioned above—having been obtained by Prof. Eduard 
Sachau from the Nestorian village of Tell Kéf, near Mosul, 
in the Valley of the Tigris, after his return from his scientific 
journey in the East (1879-1880), as one of the fruits of that 
journey.” 

To return to Theodore’s system of historical interpretation, 
it is characterized by a single limitation which springs from 
the influences of his age, and which constitutes the only marked 
weakness, one may say, of his method. Although he was bold 
enough to stand practically alone in rejecting the authority of 
the Septuagint superscriptions and struck out independently 
his own line of interpretation, it seems singular, unless we keep 
in mind the powerfully restraining influence of his environment, 
that he should, nevertheless, have accepted the theory of Da- 
vidic authorship for the whole Book of Psalms. He conceives 
the psalms to have been all composed by David, as prophecies 


1 We shall see later on that portions of them circulated there under another 
name. 

*See Kurses Verzeichniss der Sachauschen Sammlung Syrischer Handschrifien, 
von Εἰ. Sachau, Berlin, 1885, p. 20, together with the same author’s Reise tn 
Syrien und Mesopotamien, Leipzig, 1883, pp. 359 f. 
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of future events in the history of the people of Israel. In 
these prophecies, according to his conception, nearly everything 
(τὰ πλεῖστα ἣ τὰ πάντα σχέδον) that David says is spoken by 
him as if in the situation of the person or persons concerning 
whom the prophecy is uttered. That is, King David assumes, 
in speaking, the character of the person to whom the prophecy 
. refers and utters the language which is suitable to the situation. 
He identifies himself absolutely with such person or persons, 
except that he adds warnings, in case they are in happy situa- 
tions, to thank God in the language he himself uses, or, in case 
they are in trouble, to confess their sins to God, and pray him 
for good fortune, likewise in the same language as he himself 
uses.’ 

The system which has just been described appears at first 
sight to represent a compromise by which, whilst propitiat- 
ing the prevalent orthodox interpretation of the psalms, the 
author secures a liberty of interpretation as unrestricted as 
any applied by modern criticism. The compromise, however, 
is, of course, not intentional, being rather a result of the 
combined conditions of a strong tradition and of subtle meta- 
physical thought which existed in the Greek Church during 
the age in which Theodore flourished. 

The above is, probably, sufficient to render intelligible what 
might otherwise appear strange in the form of Theodore’s 
interpretations, and we can now approach the comparison of 
the arguments of Exegesis with their originals, with the dis- 
cussion of whatever difficulties arise. 

Notwithstanding the coincidence which has been observed 
above between the interpretation of the superscriptions of the 
Syriac epitome and those of the arguments of Exegesis there 
could hardly be supposed to exist any direct relation between 
the two. In any event it will be subsequently pointed out 
that such a relation does not exist. Both were drawn, in the 
last instance, of course, from the Greek of the original com- 


1See the argument quoted from Corderius by Baethgen, Z.a. W., VI, 267, 
Note 2. 
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mentary. Whether the arguments of Exegesis existed first as 
part of a Latin version of Theodore’s commentary, or were 
translated independently, is a question not yet ripe for con- 
sideration. It is sufficient for the present to say that no such 
version has been preserved, and in order to establish the 
character of the arguments of Exegesis, I shall proceed to 
compare them directly with the original Greek ὑποθέσεις or 
arguments with which Theodore was in the habit of begin- 
ning his commentary of the individual psalms, and from 
which the argumenta of Ezegesis were evidently drawn,— 
wherever these have come down to us. I shall afterwards 
consider the cases in which the authority of the Syriac epi- 
tome and of Exegesis conflict with regard to the interpretations 
of Theodore. 

All that was known till recently to have been preserved 
of the original commentary will be found in the volume of 
Migne mentioned above: Patrologie Cursus completus, Series 
Greca, Tom. LXVI, pp. 647-696. Prof. Baethgen, how- 
ever, in the invaluable articles from which I have already 
quoted so frequently has brought to light many fragments 
not recognized before in Corderius’ catena of Greek commen- 
taries on the Psalms: Expositio Patrum Grecorum in Psalmos, 
a Balthasare Corderio, Soc. Jesu, etc., 3 vols., Antwerp, 1643— 
1646. He has done this in an exhaustive manner especially 
for the Maccabaean Psalms in his two articles entitled : 
“Siebenzehn makkabiische Psalmen nach Theodor von Mop- 
suestia,” Z. a. W., VI, 261-288; VII, 1-60. In regard to 
the quotations from the Greek which occur in the following, 
I have drawn them primarily from Baethgen’s articles as 
embodying the fullest knowledge we possess of the extant 
ὑποθέσεις of Theodore, but I have also had recourse to the 
originals in Migne and Corderius, and, wherever the above 
ὑποθέσεις are given by Baethgen in a form which seemed too 
abridged for the purposes of my comparison, I have repro- 
duced them direct from one of these two works, as the case 
might be. I am, of course, only concerned with the ὑποθέσεις 
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or arguments, since it is these that are the direct originals of 
the historical sections of the arguments in Ezegesie. In order 
to fix the nature of Theodore’s interpretations in the case of 
pealms where such arguments of the original Greek were no 
longer extant, Prof. Baethgen has often cited fragments of 
commentary on verses of the psalms where such had been 
preserved. I shall, of course, have occasion to take these 
into account later on, but to reproduce them in full in this 
place along with the ὑποθέσεις would be beside the purpose 
of my quotations. 

Let us take up the Maccabaean Psalms, first of all, as 
Prof. Baethgen has treated them separately, more abundant 
fragments relating to these having been recovered than for 
any other category of Psalms. It is to be remembered that 
citations are according to the Vulgate numbering. 

Ps. 44.—(Greek not preserved.) 

Ps. 46.—(Greek not preserved.) 

Ps. 54.—Ex persona Onis sacerdotis sponte Aegyptum 
petentis psalmus iste depromitur, quando Jason propinquus 
ejus, sed honoris et vite illius semulus, ab Antiocho Seleuci 
filio, pontificatum redemit, ea conditione, ut omnes Judaeos 
in gentilium scita traduceret. Ipse vero Onias, constructo in 
Aegypto altari, ritus sacros, quos Jerosolymis Jason pro- 
fanaverat, cum Judaeis qui invenire [sic] potuerant, antistes 
devotus instauravit. Exegesis, p. 764. 

.... AAA’ ἐν τούτοις ὄντος τοῦ 'Oviov, τελευτᾷ μὲν ὁ 
Σέλευκος, παραλαμβάνει δὲ τὴν βασιλείαν ὁ ’Emipavys ᾽Αν- 
τίοχος, ἐφ᾽ οὗ ᾿Ιάσων τις ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ’Oviov ἔφησε πολλῶν 
χρημάτων πρόσοδον τῷ βασιλεῖ προσάξαι, εἰ λάβοιτο τῆς 
ἀρχιερωσύνης αὐτὸς" δώσειν δὲ καὶ ἕτερα πλείονα, & καὶ 
γυμνάσιον κατασκευάσειεν ἐν τῇ πόλει, καὶ τὴν περιτομὴν 
αὐτῶν λύσειεν, καὶ ὅλως ἐξαλλάξαι τὰ νόμιμα συγχωρηθῇ. 
᾿Ἐπείσθη τούτοις τοῖς ῥήμασι, παραδίδωσί τε αὐτῷ τὴν 
ἀρχήν. Καὶ ὁ μὲν ᾿᾽Ονίας εὐσεβέστατός τε καὶ δικαιότατος 
ὧν ἀνὴρ, ἔξω τῆς ἀρχιερωσύνης κατέστη" ὁ δὲ ᾿Ιάσων, τῆς 
τε ἱερωσύνης καὶ τῆς ἐξουσίας ἐπιλαβόμενος, εὐθὺς ἐπὶ 
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Tov Ἑλληνικὸν χαρακτῆρα μετήγαγεν τοὺς Ἰουδαίους. .. 
ταῦτα ὁρῶν ὁ μακάριος ᾿Ονίας ἐπὶ πολὺ γενόμενα, ἠθύμει 
καὶ ἠγανάκτει καὶ ἐστέναζεν' ὡς δὲ καὶ προβαῖνον ἑώρα 
τὸ κακὸν, καταλιπὼν ἀνεχώρησεν καὶ εἰς τὴν Αἴγυπτον 
καλῶν (ita codex), θυσιαστήριόν τε ἐπήξατο καὶ ναὸν κατεσ- 
κεύασεν, καὶ τῆς εἰς τὸν θεὸν εὐσεβείας ἐπεμελήσατο, τοῖς 
ἐκεῖ ᾿Ιουδαίοις τὰ δέοντα περὶ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ θεραπείαν ὕποτι- 
θέμενος. ταῦτα ὁ μακάριος προφητεύει Δαβὶδ ἐν τῷ παρόντι 
ψαλμῷ'" καὶ τὸ τοῦ ᾿Ονίον πρόσωπον ἀναλαβὼν, ταῦτα ἐφ- 
θέγγετο ὅσα εἰκὸς ἦν λέγειν ἐκεῖνον, ἐπιβουλενόμενον ὑπὸ 
τῶν οἰκείων, ἐκβαλλομενον τῆς ἱερωσύνης ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αντιόχον" 
ὁρῶντα τὴν μοχθηρίαν τῶν τότε τὴν πόλιν οἰκούντων διά τε 
τὰς ἐν αὐτῇ πλεονεξίας, καὶ τὴν τῶν νομίμων ἐναλλαγὴν, καὶ 
τὴν ἑκάστοτε γινομένην τῶν κακῶν ἐπίτασιν, ἤδη καὶ περὶ 
φυγῆς βουλενόμενον. Migne, 8. G., ΧΙ, p. 676. 

As will be seen on a comparison of the above, the argument 
of Exegesis here is simply a brief epitome of the original 
ὑπόθεσις of Theodore. The superscription to this pealm in 
the Syriac epitome (which, following Baethgen, I shall hence- 
forth designate N) appears much briefer though evidently 
drawn from the same ὑπόθεσις. On the other hand, the 
corresponding superscription in the Scholia of Bar-Hebraeus 
is quite as full as that of Ezegesis, though different. I sub- 
join the superscriptions of N and Bar-Hebraeus respectively, 
for this psalm, as I shall for a few others, to show by com- 
parison that the arguments of Exegesis represent an epitomiza- 
tion of the original Greek, which is independent of those 
represented by the two works above named. 

“The Word of David in the person of Onias when he came 
before God concerning the treachery of his kinsmen who were 
about him; and concerning the evils which were being done 
among his people on account of their avarice.” (N., Z. a. W., 
V, 88. This translation of the Syriac was furnished me by 
my colleague, Dr. Barton). 

“Aus der Person des Onias, als er sich vor Gott beklagte 
tiber die Nachstellungen seiner Verwandten und ihrer Frech- 
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heit. Nachdem namlich das Volk aus Babel zuriickgekehrt 
war, war Onias, ein gerechter Mann, Hoher Priester und 
Leiter. Nun versprach Jason, sein Bruder dem Antiochus 
viel Geld, erhielt die Hohepriesterwirde, und vertauschte 
das Leben nach dem Gesetz mit heidnischer Sitte. Onias 
aber aufgebracht tiber seinen Bruder und iiber Simon, einen 
anderen Mann aus dem Stamme Benjamin, ging nach Aegypten, 
baute dort einen Tempel und unterwies die dortigen Juden 
in dem was Noth that (Bar-Hebraeus, Z. a. W., VI, 283. 
Baethgen’s translation). 

Ps. 55.—Machabaeorum supplicatio, quando in ultionem 
regis conjurantes tam przvaricatores cives quam etiam hostes 
expugnare tentabant. Exegesis, p. 774. 

Theodore rejects the double Septuagint title and interprets 
the psalm as referring to the Maccabees (7. a. W., VII, 2). 
Prof. Baethgen quotes (Ib. 3) a fragment of Theodore’s com- 
mentary to this psalm from Corderius which contains a brief 
narrative of the events related 1 Maccabees, I, 12-ITI, 60. 
It was this passage that the epitomist of the Latin argument 
had before him. After describing the death of Mattathias and 
the succession of Judas Maccabaeus the original proceeds :— 

.... AvadeEdpuevor δὲ τοὺς ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἔθνους κινδύνους πολ.- 
λοὺς καὶ συνεχεῖς πρός τε τοὺς ᾿Αντιόχου στρατηγοὺς προς 
τε τοὺς περιοίκους ἔσχον τὰς μάχας, ἐκείνων ἀνελεῖν αὐτοὺς 
παντὶ τρόπῳ βουλομένων. ἣν δὲ καὶ τοῦτο πάντων χεῖρον ἡ 
τῶν οἰκείων προδοσία" οὐδὲ γὰρ ὀλίγοι τινὲς πρὸς τὰ τῶν 
ἐναντίων ἔβλεπον, οἱ καὶ πολλῶν κακῶν αἴτιοι γεγόνασι. 
τόνδε τοίνυν ποιεῖται τὸν ψαλμὸν ὁ μακάριος Δαβὶδ ἐκ τοῦ 
τῶν Μακκαβαίων προσώπου, λέγων ὅσα ἐκείνοις εἰπεῖν ἦρ- 
μοττεν ἐν ταῖς συμφοραῖς. (Corderius, II, 88.) 

Ps. 56.—Et hic Machabeorum verum incipiente jam vic- 
toria letabunda formatur oratio. Exegesis, p. 778. 

περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν (i. e., Maccabees) κἀνταῦθά φησιν ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
μὲν τῷ προτέρῳ (i. 6., Ps. 55) ὡς ἐν συμφοραῖς ὄντων καὶ 
πασχόντων μεγάλα φησὶ, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο τὴν παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ 
βοήθειαν αἰτοῦντων' ἐνταῦθα δὲ ὡς ἐπὶ γεγενημέναις νίκαες 
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κατὰ τῶν ἐχθρῶν εὐχαριστούντων, εἰ καὶ ὡς ὀλίγον τινὸς 
ὄντος ἔτι τοῦ περιλιμπανουμένου κακοῦ. Corderius, II, 110, 
quoted by Baethgen, Ζ. a. W., VII, 18. 

Ps. 57.—Crescente in dies fama, et victoria Machabeorum, 
quidam se illis inimici fraudulenti admiscebant, a quibus et 
Jonathas et Simon cum filiis interempti. Hos ergo psalmus 
iste redarguit. Exegesis, p. 782. 

πολλῆς καὶ παραδόξον τοῖς Μακκαβαίοις παρασχεθείσης 
τῆς παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ βοηθείας, ἐχώρει μὲν ἐπὶ τὸ κρεῖττον 
ὁσημέραι τὰ κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς, πολλὴν δὲ τὴν ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον ἐπίδοσιν 
ἐλάμβανε τὸ τῶν ἐναντίων. καὶ δὴ τούτων οὕτω γινομένων, 
πολλοῖς οἱ ἐναντίοι τοῖς δόλοις ἐχρῶντο, ὡς ἂν ἡττώμενοι ταῖς 
μάχαις πανουργίᾳ καὶ τῇ τῆς φιλίας ὑποκρίσει κατορθῶσαι 
τὸ σπουδαζόμενον δυνηθῶσι. .. . Μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο τελευτήσαν- 
τος μὲν τοῦ ᾿Ιούδα, ᾿Ιωνάθαν δὲ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ διαδεξαμένον τὴν 
ἀρχὴν, Τρύφων τις, πολλῇ πανουργίᾳ χρησάμενος, συνέλαβέ 
τε αὐτὸν καὶ συγκλείσας ἀνεῖλε. .. . ταῦτα δὴ πόῤῥωθεν 
σημαίνει ὁ μακάριος Δαβὶδ [καὶ] ἐν τῷδε προαγορεύει τῷ 
ψαλμῴῷῴ. Corderius, II, 128 f., quoted by Baethgen, Z. a. W., 
VII, 18 f. 

The words Simon cum filiis have no parallel in the Greek 
and were, doubtless, added without authority by the epitomist 
of the arguments. They do not seem properly to belong here 
as the deaths of Jonathan and of Simon and his sons were 
separated by many years. Compare, respectively, 1 Macca- 
bees, XII, 42; XIII, 23 and XVI, 11-16. 

Ps. 58.—Hec etiam psalmus in persona Machabeorum 
formatur. Exegesis, p. 786. 

τὰ κατὰ τοὺς Μακκαβαίους καὶ ἐν τῷ μετὰ χεῖρας προ- 
αγορεύει ψαλμῷ, ὡς ἐκ τοῦ ἐκείνων προσώπου λέγων ἅπερ 
εἰπεῖν αὐτοῖς ἥρμοττεν ἐν θλίψεσί τε πολλοῖς ἐξεταζομένοις 
καὶ τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ δεομένοις βοηθείας. Corderius, II, 152, 
quoted by Baethgen, V, 88 f. 

Ps. 59.—({Greek not preserved.) 

Ps, 61.—Verba Machabeorum, quando ab Antiocho sacri- 
ficare et profanari cogebantur. Exegesis, p. 842. 
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The portion of Theodore’s ὑπόθεσις, referring the psalm to 
the Maccabsean period is not extant. Of the fragments of 
commentary, however, which Prof. Baethgen has recovered, 
that which is explanatory of verse 5, seems to correspond to 
the argument. 

Movovovy! yap καὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ λογικοῦ ἡμᾶς ἀπεστέρησαν 
(i. 6., the generals of Antiochus) ξύλα καὶ λίθους ἀνωγκάξοντες 
“προσκυνεῖν, ὡς καὶ λέγεσθαι περὶ ἡμῶν, ἄνθρωπος ἐν τιμῇ dv 
οὐ συνῆκε. Ζ. a. W., VII, 31. 

It is curious how nearly the superscription of Bar-Hebraeus 
corresponds in expression with the Latin. “Aus der Person 
der Makkabaer, als sie von Antiochus gedringt wurden, den 
Gotzen zu opfern. Ζ. a. W., VIT, 30. 

Ps. 68.—Machabsorum personis causisque conveniens apta- 
tur oratio. 

προσαγορεύων τὰ κατὰ τοὺς Μακκαβαίους διηγεῖται τῶν 
συμφορῶν τὸ μέγεθος λέγων μὲν τοὺς παρὰ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων 
ἐπενεχθέντας αὐτοῖς πολέμους, λέγων δὲ καὶ τὴν παρὰ τῶν 
ἰδίων ἐπιβουλὴν, συνήθως μέντοι ὡς ἐξ ἐκείνων ἅπαντα λέγε- 


Tat τὰ κατ᾽ αὐτούς. Ζ. a. W., V, 78. 
Ps. 73.—Machabsorum et pericula narrantur et preces con- 
nectuntur. Exegesis, p. 873. 


τῶν Μακκαβαίων ἐνταῦθα διηγεῖται τὰς συμφορὰς ὡς ἂν 
ἐκείνων λεγόντων τό τε μέγεθος τῶν τότε περιεχόντων αὐτοὺς 
κακῶν καὶ ἀπαλλαγῆναι τὸν θεὸν ἐπὶ τούτοις ἀξιώντων. 

Ζ. α. W., V, 90. 

Ps. 78.—In persona Machabeorum canitur, qui sub Antiocho 
Epiphane patrias leges moeniaque patre Matathia auctore, ultimis 
coacti malis, defendere aggressi sunt. Exegesis, p. 910. 

The Greek ὑπόθεσις is too long to quote in full. After 
describing how Antiochus had done violence to the temple 
and the city of Jerusalem, it continues: 

ταῦτα οὖν ὁ μακάριος Δαβὶδ ἐκ προσώπου τῶν Μακκαβαίων 
φησὶν, of τὸν ὑπὲρ πάντων πόλεμον πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αντιόχου στρα- 
τηγοὺς ἀνεδέξαντο, Ματταθία μὲν ἀρξαμένου, διαδεξαμένου δὲ 
παρ᾽ ἐκείνου τὸν πόλεμον τοῦ ὑιοῦ. Ζ. a. W., VII, 49. 
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Ps. 79.—Et hic Machabeorum preces resonant, ut Dominus 
consueta beneficia non subtrahat. Ezegesis, p. 914. 

διήγησις εἴτε καὶ προαγόρευσις THY κατὰ τοὺς Μακκαβαίους 
καὶ ὅδε ψαλμὸς ὑπὸ τῶν τότε εἰρημένος παραδεικνύντων μὲν 
τὰ οἰκεῖα κακὰ, μνημονευόντων δὲ καὶ τῆς παλαιᾶς τοῦ θεοῦ 
περὶ αὐτοῦς εὐεργεσίας καί ἀξιούντων ὁμοίως καὶ νῦν τυχεῖν 
τῆς προνοίας παραπλησίως. Ζ. α. W., V, 91. 

Ps. 82.—(Greek not preserved.) 

Ps. 107.—(Greek not preserved.) 

Ps, 108.—The original ὑπόθεσις not preserved, but, to judge 
from its close correspondence with Ezegesis, the words of the 
anonymous paraphrast stand close to the original. 

Sub Machabscorum persona canitur, deplorantium que ab 
exteris et domesticis adversa pertulerunt, postulantiumque 
ultionem in eos qui Antiochum vel Demetrium reges in eorum 
odia falsa criminatione succenderant, quique venalem fecerant 
sacerdotii dignitatem ; quod non tantum excluso Onia factum 
est, sed per omne tempus deinceps quo Judaea Machabwis est 
preliantibus liberata. Exegesis, p. 1029. 

"Ex προσώπου εἰρῆσθαι τὸν ψαλμόν tives εἶπον τῶν ἐν 
τοῖς Μακκαβαίοις φιλαρέτων, φευγόντων καὶ ἐλαυνομένων, 
οἵον ᾿᾽Ονίον καὶ τῶν λοίπων, ods τῆς ἱερωσύνης ἀπήλασαν 
ἑτέροις ταύτην ἀπεμπολήσαντες. Ζ. a. W., VII, 57. 

Ps. 143.—Different interpretation in Exegesis from that in 
N and Bar-Hebraeus to be examined later. 

With the above the Psalms are exhausted which Theodore 
interpreted as Maccabsean. 

The comparison with the extant Greek fragments for the 
remainder of the psalms I will take up in their numerical 
order. 

Ps. 4.—Different interpretation in Exegesis to that in N 
and BH, to be examined later. 

Ps. 32.—Post victoriam de Assyriis carmen triumphale 
componitur in quo docetur irrite spei esse omnia quibus 
preter Deum mortales exsultant. Exegesis, p. 6485. 
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τὴν ἐπὶ τοῦ μακαρίου ‘Efexiov παρεσχεθεῖσαν νίκην τοῖς 
ἸΙἸσραηλίταις ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ διὰ τῆς παραδόξου τῶν ᾿Ασσυ- 
ρίων ἀναιρέσεως, προφητεύων ἐν τούτῳ τῷ ψαλμῷ ὁ μακάρεος 
Δαβὶδ ὥσπέρ τινα ἐπινίκιον ὕμνον ἐπὶ τοῖς γεγενημένοις αὐτὸν 
ἀνεβόησε, τὸ σύνηθες αὐτῷ. κἀντεῦθεν διαπραττόμενος, καὶ 
ἀπὸ τῆς κατὰ τοὺς ᾿Ασσυρίους ὑποθέσεως τρεπόμενος μὲν εἰς 
καθολικὴν ὑμνοδίαν τοῦ δεσπότου καὶ ἐξήγησιν τῶν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
γεγονότων" παιδεύων δὲ πάντας μὴ ἐπὶ τοῖς παροῦσι μεγάλοις 
πεποιθέναι, ἀλλὰ πάντων ἡγεῖσθαι δυνατώτεραν τοῦ θεοῦ τὴν 
βοήθειαν. Corderius, I, 574. 
Ps. 49.—In priore psalmo ad omnes homines sermonem 
direxit, nunc ad Judaeos loquitur, consternare volens et em- 
endare peccantes, qui, virtutum negligentes, solas curarent 
hostias. Quod totum exsequitur terribiliore suggestu, quasi 
tribunal’ judiciale describens ut sit tota compellatio Dei plena 
terroris. Exegesis, p. 739. 
καὶ οὗτος ἠθικὸς ὁ ψαλμὸς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκέτι πρὸς ἅπαντας 
ανθρώπους, πρὸς ᾿Ιουδαίους δὲ μόνον ὡςανεὶ ἀμελοῦντας μὲν 
ἀρετῆς, τὸ δὲ πᾶν τιθεμένους ἐν ταῖς θυσίαις τοῦ νόμου, ἕως 
τοῦ εἰδέναι τὰ ῥήματα μόνον ἐπιμελουμένους οὔκετι δὲ καὶ 
τὰ προστάγματα φυλάττειν. καὶ φοβερότερον αὐτοῖς κατα- 
oxevalwy τὸν λόγον σχηματοποιεῖ κριτὴν δικάζοντα καὶ τοὺς 
ἐλεγχομένους. Corderius, I, 963. 
Ps. 60.—Ex persona populi in Babylone positi et pro sua 
libertate deprecantis psalmus iste componitur, cni tamen spem 
nutrierat reversionis in patriam. Exegesis, p. 798. 
τὰ κατὰ Βαβυλῶνα προαγορεύει viv, οὕτω τὸν ψαλμὸν 
ἐκφωνῶν ὡσανεὶ αἰτούντων ἐκείνων τυχεῖν τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ 
βοηθείας, ὁμοῦ καὶ τὴν ἐπάνοδον προὔπισχνούμενος. 
Corderius, ITI, 199. 
Ps. 64.—Reditum populi de Babylone predicit, ex persona 
revertentium loquens. Fregesis, p. 814. 
τὴν ἐπάνοδον Tod λαοῦ προαγορεύων ἐν τῷδε τῷ ψαλμῷ 
ἐκ τοῦ ἐκέινων προσώπου ταῦτά φησιν ἅπερ εἰπεῖν αὐτοῖς 
ἥρμοττεν τῆς ἐπανόδου μέλλουσιν ἀπολαύειν KTE. 


Corderius, IT, 265. 
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Ps. 65.—Et hic reditum populi designat verum ex persona 
illorum loquens, qui inter eos merito celsiores, cum superius 
carmen totius populi preces et vota contineat. 

Exegesis, p. 819. 
κἀνταῦθα μὲν προαγορεύει τὴν ἐπάνοδον" οὐκέτι δὲ ὡς ἐκ 
προσώπου πάντων τὸν ψαλμόν φησιν GAN ἐκ μόνων τῶν 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς θαυμαστῶν τε καὶ ἐναρέτων ἀνδρῶν. 
Corderius, IT, 287. 

Ps. 67.—Cum arcam testamenti post crebras migrationes 
tandem David ad se grandi exsultationis ambitu transferret, 
carmen hoc cecinit, memorque itineris illius et transductionis 
quondam in eremo, quasi ex persona principum illius tem- 
poris, psalmum composuit. Ipsum versum in capite ponens, 
quem et Moyses tunc, quoties in signum profectionis arca 
movebatur, decantare solebat. Exegesis, p. 828. 

The ὑπόθεσις is altogether too long for quotation. I will 
only quote those parts that have been especially used. After 
describing the wanderings of the ark he proceeds :— 

. πάλιν ἀπελθὼν μετὰ πάντος τοῦ πλήθους ἐκόμισεν 
αὐτὴν πρὸς ἑαυτὸν, φαιδρὰν τὴν πανήγυριν ἐπὶ τῇ ἀνόδῳ τῆς 
κιβωτοῦ ποιησάμενος" θύματά τε κατασφάξας πολλὰ καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἔμπροσθεν σκιρτῶν καὶ ἁλλόμενος ὑπὸ τῆς εὐφροσύνης 

. ὅθεν καὶ προοίμιον ποιεῖται τῷ Ψψαλμῷ τουτῷ ᾧπερ 
ἐκέχρητο ὁ μακάριος Μωσῆς, κινουμένης τῆς κιβωτοῦ εἰς τὸ 
μεταστῆναι ἅπαντας .... τοῦτο δὴ καὶ ὁ μακάριος Δαβὶδ 
ὥσπερ κινουμένης τότε τῆς κιβωτοῦ εἰς μετάστασιν καὶ τὴν 
ἐπὶ τῆς ἐρήμου ὁμοιότητα, ποιεῖται προοίμιον ἀπὸ τῶν Μακα- 
ρίον Μωσέως φωνῶν ἀρχόμενος. Corderius, IT, 336. 

Ps. 70.—Predicit ea que erat populus in Babylone pas- 
gurus, et heec ad emendationem ventura, simul etiam reditum 
promittens. Exegesis, p. 854. 

τὰ κατὰ τὸν λαὸν προαγορεύει τὸν ἐν Βαβυλῶνι ὅσα τε 
καὶ οἷα πείσονται" λέγων ὅτι εἰς διόρθωσιν αὐτοῖς ἔσται τοῦ 
βίον τὰ τῶν συμφορῶν' ὑπαινίττεται δὲ καὶ τὴν ἐπάνοδον 


κτε. Corderius, IT, 438. 
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Ps. 72.—Qua expostulatione populus in Babylone captivus 
adversus providentiam usus sit indicatur ; et quod pro explora- 
tione virtutis in hac vita plerumque justi cruciantur, nec non 
inopinatis aliquoties successibus attolluntur. 

Exegesis, p. 868. 
κἀνταῦθα τοίνυν ἐστὶν ὑπόθεσις αὐτῷ τοῦ ψαλμοῦ ὁ ἐν 
Βαβυλῶνι λαὸς, ὡς ἐκ προσώπου ἐκείνων λέγοντος ola ἐεκὸς 
ἦν ἐν τῷ καίρῳ τῆς αἰχμαλωσίας καὶ τῶν συμφορῶν αὕτοὺς 
λογισαμένους ἀτοπώτατά τε καὶ ἀπρεπῆ περὶ θεοῦ μετωγεινώ- 
oxew ἐπὶ τούτοις μετὰ τὴν ἐπάνοδον. Λέγει δὲ καὶ ταῦτα 
οὐχ ἁπλῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδήπερ ἔθος ἐστὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐν ταῖς 
συμφοραῖς εἰς λογισμούς τε καταπίπτειν ἀτόπους καὶ ἐννοίας 
ἀπρεπεῖς ἀπὸ τῶν κατὰ τὸν λαὸν παιδεύει πάντας, μὴ τοῦτο 
ὑπομένειν" διὰ τούτων ὥσπερ πράγματι παιδεύων ἡμᾶς, εἐδέναε 
ὡς ὁ θεὸς πολλάκις οἰκονομῶν τι, καταλιμπάνει μὲν πρὸς 
ὀλύγον πάσχειν ὑπὸ ἀσέβων καὶ ἀδίκων ἀνθρώπων" παρέχει 

δὲ πάντως καὶ ἀπροσδόκητον τὴν ἀπαλλαγήν κτε. 

Corderius, IT, 497. 

Ps. 74.—Post victoriam de Sennacherib, ex totius populi 
persona redduntur officia votaque gratiarum. 

. Ezegesis, p. 881. 
τὴν κατὰ τῶν ᾿Ασσυρίων ἐπὶ τοῦ 'Evexiou νίκην γενομένην 
ἐν τούτῳ προφητεύει τῷ ψαλμῴῷ, ὡς ἐκ προσώπου Koivou 
πάντων τὴν εὐχαριστίαν ἐπὶ τοῖς γεγενημένοις ἀναφθεγ- 
γόμενος. Corderius, II, 550. 

Ps. 76.—Preedicit ea que erat populus in Babylone pas- 
surus, et qualiter pro his ipsis libere querimoniam fac- 
turus, sicut et in septuagesimo secundo psalmo. 

Exegesis, p. 888. 
λέγει μὲν κἀνταῦθα τὰ κατὰ Tov ἐν Βαβυλῶνι λαὸν ἐξη- 
γούμενος. ἔχει δέ τινα ὁμοιότατα ἐν τῷ σχήματι πρὸς τὸν 
οβ΄ ψαλμὸν: ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐκεῖ φησιν ὅσα τε καὶ οἷα ὑπὸ τῶν 
συμβαινούντων πραγμάτων λογίζεσθαι προήγοντο" οὕτω Kay- 
ταῦθα λέγει ὅσα μὲν ἔπασχον καὶ ola: τίνα δὲ καὶ ἐννοεεῖν 
ὑπὸ τῶν συμφορῶν ἠναγκάζοντο. ταῦτα δὲ λέγει κατὰ τὸ 
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συνήθες ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐκείνων προσώπου ὡσανεὶ μετὰ THY ἐπάνοδον 
λεγόντων τὰ τότε συμβαίνοντα καὶ τίνα ἐλογίσαντο. 
Corderius, IT, 588 f. 
Ps.77.—Vertutis studia, legisque custodiam propheta populo 
commendans, hunc pealmum composuit ; in quo monet, ut Deum 
reverenter metuant, quo sanctiones legis suse beneficiorum largi- 
tate prevenerit, ut hi qui jam erant obnoxil, facilius subderen- 
tur. Postremo hortatur, ut servent intenta mente concordiam. 
Exegesis, p. 893. 
Διὸ καὶ ὁ μακάριος Δαβὶδ πάντας ᾿Ιουδαίους προτρέπων 
ἐπ᾽ ἀρετὴν καὶ σπουδαιοτέρους περὶ τὴν τοῦ νομοῦ φυλακὴν 
ἐργάσασθαι βουλόμενος, κέχρηται τῷ ψαλμῷ, διηγούμενος 
τὰ περὶ τὸ γένος ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ γεγονότα, ὅπως ἐξήγαγε τῆς 
᾿Αἰγύπτον, ὅπως διήγαγε τὴν ἔρεμον, ὅπως τε εἰςξήγαγεν εἰς 
τὴν γὴν τῆς ἐπαγγελιάς" διὰ πάντων παιδεύων ἀνάλογον τῇ 
χάριτι τοῦ εὐεργέτον τὴν οἰκείαν ἐπιδεικνύσθαι προαίρεσιν. 
τελευταίον μέντοι καὶ περὶ τῆς πρὸς ἀλλήλους αὐτῶν ὁμονοίας 
τε καὶ συμφωνίας τὰ εἰκότα διαλέγει. 
Corderius, II, 680 f. 
Ps. 80.—Reditum populi de Babylone preedicens, omnes ad 
gratiarum provocat actionem. Exegesis, p. 919. 
τὴν ἀπὸ Βαβυλῶνος ἐπάνοδον τοῦ λαοῦ προαγορεύων, ἐπὶ 
εὐχαριστίαν ἅπαντας ὁ μακάριος Δαβὶδ διὰ τοῦδε προτρέτ- 
εται τοῦ ψαλμοῦ. Corderius, ITI, 691. 
With the above examples are exhausted the original ὑποθέ- 
σεις of Theodore which Prof. Baethgen has recovered. It 
will be seen that in all instances except Ps. 4, 143, there is 
complete agreement as to the interpretation between the Latin 
and the Greek. These examples suffice, also, to show the 
nature of the relation of the Latin arguments to the original 
Greek. The relation is so obviously one of direct dependence 
that no further discussion of the point is needed, I think. 
When the ὑποθέσεις were very full, a greater degree of com- 
pression was necessary to bring them within the limits which 
were prescribed by the object of the Latin arguments. This 
was the case with the majority of examples quoted. On the 
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other hand where an ὑπόθεσις appears stated in a few words, 
it is followed quite literally by the Latin. So, Ps. 49, 64, 65, 
70, 74, 80. 

I have set forth in the above, the manner in which the 
Latin arguments were drawn from the Greek in the compara- 
tively few cases where this was possible. The object of these 
pages was to establish the existence and the exact nature of 
that dependence, and to exhibit incidentally the value of the 
arguments of Exegesis as sources for Theodore’s interpretation 
of the psalms. 

It only remains to add that in a few other cases (Ps. 44, 
46, 51, 52, 53, 59, 61, 83, 107) we have fragments of the 
original commentary on the verses of the psalms which fix 
the nature of that interpretation, although the ὑποθέσεις have 
not been preserved. In all these cases, the Latin shows the 
same agreement with the Greek which has already been 
pointed out by Baethgen for the Syriac. With the cases 
cited, however, the authority of the original commentary is 
exhausted. For all other psalms we are thrown back upon 
other sources of information, the chief of which,—in fact, the 
only one in all but a few instances,—is the Syriac epitome 
of which superscriptions have been published in Baethgen’s 
article. As the authority of this epitome is confirmed in 
every instance by the other sources of information, wherever 
such exist, it will not be necessary in the following discussion 
to take into consideration any of such sources except in an 
incidental manner. 

We can now enter upon a comparison between the super- 
scriptions of N and the arguments of Evegesis throughout 
their whole extent. 

It will be found on comparison that the interpretations of 
these two authorities differ only in the following cases, namely, 
Ps. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 37, 47, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 143, 150 (possibly). I do not take Ps. 87 into account, 
as only the mystical section of the argument for this psalm 
has been preserved in Exegesis, 
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In all other cases they exhibit coincidence of interpreta- 
tion.’ To make this relation manifest to the reader, however, 
by an exhaustive citation of examples as has been done in the 
comparison of the arguments with their originals in the Greek 
would involve too great a consumption of space, inasmuch as 
the subject lies somewhat apart from the original object of this 
dissertation and would, beside, simply result in a confirmation 
of the above statement. I will, consequently, confine myself 
to what is more profitable—a discussion, namely, of those cases 
in which the interpretations of the two works differ. I will 
not reproduce the Latin arguments in full again for the 
pealms preceding Ps. 50, since that has already been done in 
connection with the comparison made with the Anglo-Saxon 
introductions, but will restate them in substance simply. 
The Syriac superscriptions are given according to Baethgen's 
_ translations. 

Ps. 2.—“ Weissagung auf das was bei dem Leiden unsers 
Herrn von den Juden veriibt wurde: zugleich erinnert aus 
der Psalm an seine Menschheit.” Z. a. W., V, 68. 

A general complaint of David to God concerning the 
hostility of the Gentiles and the people of Israel towards 
himself. Exegesis, p. 489. 


1 In the case of Ps, 85, 107 an alternative interpretation is given besides the. 
one in which Exegesis coincides with N. In each instance the alternative 
refers the psalm to circumstances of the life of David himself. If we con- 
sult Corderius we find (II, 757) the evidence of N as to the interpretation 
of Ps. 85 confirmed, namely, that it was spoken solely in the person of 
Hezekiah. The passage is set down in the Catena under the name of 
Diodorus, but like other passages of the kind in Corderius, is, no doubt, 
due to Theodore. It is curious that the double interpretation of Ezegesis,— 
connecting the psalm with both David and Hezekiah,—should be found in 
the Commentarius [Theodori] Heracleotae (Corderius, II, 755). There is no 
means of applying a test similar to the above in the case of Ps. 107. 

What has just been remarked with regard to alternative interpretations 
of Ps. 85, 107 is true also of Ps. 9, 141, 142, 143, but as it will be proved 
that the arguments in these cases are spurious, there is no use of consider- 
ing them in detail. 
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Ps. 3.—“Auf sich selbst dichtete David diesen Psalm in 
der Zeit, da er von seinem Sohne Absalon verfolgt wurde.” 
Z. a. W., V, 92. 

Hezekiah invoking God, when surrounded by the Assyrian 
host. Exegesis, p. 494. 

Ps. 4.—“Widerlegt diejenigen welche sagen dass keine 

Regierung in den Erscheinungen herrscht, sondern dass die 


Welt in Wirren dahingeht.”’ Z. a. W., V, 84. 
Hezekiah glorying over his enemies concerning the help he 
received from God. Exegesis, p. 501. 
Ps. 5.—“ Weissagung auf das Volk in Babel das Gott um 
Riickkehr bittet.”’ Z. a. W., V, 94. 
Hezekiah returns thanks to God after his sickness. 
Exegesis, p. 506. 
Ps. 6.—“‘Gebet Davids als er in Néthen war wegen seiner 
Vergehung gegen Batseba.” Z.a.W.,V, 61. 


Hezekiah’s invocation to God, whilst sick. 
Exegesis, p. 611. 

Ps. 7.—“Gesprochen von David als er hérte, dass Achi- 
tophel sich erhaingt hatte.” Ζ. a. W., V, 92. 

Hezekiah prays to God, when calumniated by his enemies 
and betrayed by his own people. Exegesis, p. 515. 

Ps. 8.—“ Weissagt auf unsern Herrn Christus und lehrt 
uns den Unterschied der Personen.” Ζ. a. W., V, 92. 

The prophet expresses admiration of God’s power and 
returns thanks that he has been mindful of man. 


Exegesis, p. 524, 
Ps. 11.—Tadel derer, welche hinterlistig gegen ihre Freunde 
sind.” Z. a. W., V, 88. 
Lament of David that in his time truth had diminished 
among men. Exegesis, p. 547. 
Ps. 12.—‘ Gebet Davids wegen seiner Siinde gegen Bat- 
seba.” Ζ. a. W., V, 92. 


Prayer of Hezekiah when besieged by the Assyrians. 
Exegesis, p. 550. 
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Ps. 14.—“Gesprochen im Namen des Volkes nachdem sie 

aus den Kriegen mit den Assyrern gerettet waren.” 
Z. a. W., V, 93. 

Words of the captives in Babylon desiring a return to their 
country. Exegesis, p. 556. 

Ps. 15.—“ Gebet des Volks um Errettung aus den Bedring- 
nissen, von denen es umgeben war” (Z. a. W., V, 77) relates 
to David’s time (b., p. 92). 

Prayer of Hezekiah in his sickness and rejoicing on his 
recovery. Exegesis, p. 557. 

Ps. 37.—“Gesprochen von David auf sich selbst wegen 
seiner Siinde gegen Batseba als er von Absalom verfolgt 
wurde und seine Siinde bekannte.” Z. a. W., V, 92. 

Hezekiah, being sick, prays to God. KEzegesis, p. 679. 

Ps, 47.--- Erzéhlt von Hiskia, sofern dieser jedermann auf- 
forderte Gott zu danken fiir den Sieg, der ihm iiber die Assyrer 


verliehn war.” Z. a. W., V, 94. 
Sets forth the greatness of God as shown in his works. 
Exegesiz, p. 729. 


Ps. 139.—“Gebet Davids um Rettung vor Saul und vor 
den Ohrenblasern und Hinterlistigen die bei ihm waren.” 


Z. a. W., V, 93. 
Ezechias contra Assyrios orat, ne videlicet exterorum vi vel 
fraude superetur. Exegesis, p. 1094. 


Ps, 140.—“Auf das Volk in Babel gesprochen, sofern das- 
selbe erzihlt, dass es in Folge der Verbannung gute und rechte 
Sittlichkeit gewonnen habe.” Z.a. W., V, 98. 

Sub persona Ezechiae canitur, peenitentiam exercentis, ne 
contra iram Assyriorum raperetur in iram. 

Ezegesis, p. 1094. 

Ps. 141.—“Gebet des Volks in Babel welches Gott um 
Aufhéren seiner Leiden anfleht.” 

Titulus (i. e., Vulgate) manifestus est de David. Potest et 


ab Ezechia obeesso accipi. Kzegesis, p. 1095. 
Ps, 142.—“[ Auf] das Volk in Babel, welches im Gebet zu 
Gott fleht.” Z. a. ΚΡ. V, 98. 
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Titulus (i. e., Vulgate) apertus est a David contra Abealom 

agi. Potest et ab Ezechia contra Sennacherib dictum intelligi. 
Ezegesis, p. 1095. 

Ps. 143.—“ Dank der Makkabéer fir ihren Sieg, den sie 
iiber ihre Feinde davongetragen hatten.” Z. a. W., V, 99. 

Hunc quoque psalmum ipse titulus exponit, nec minus 

etiam Ezechiae gratiarum actio pretenditur, de obsidione et 


de infirmitate salvati. Exegesis, p. 1095. 
Ps. 150.—Vermahnung an das Volk, Gott seinen Schépfer 
allezeit zu loben. Ζ. a. W., V, 98. 


Bar-Hebraeus (s. p. 98, note 2) refers to the Babylonian 
period. Hortatur propheta tam posteros quam presentes ut 
psallendi insistant officiis. Exegesis, p. 1098. 

The reader has now set before him all cases of divergent 
interpretation. It will be observed, first of all, with reference 
to the nature of this divergence that even in the cases just 
cited where the arguments of Hegesis show an interpretation 
differing from that of the Syriac superscriptions, they are still 
marked by the especial characteristics of Theodorean interpre- 
tation, especially its historical spirit. It may be, furthermore, 
stated that, considering the total number of cases of undoubted 
divergence—namely, nineteen—we find that in all but five 
Psalms—2, 8, 11, 14, 47—+the peculiarity of Exegesis consists 
in its reference of these Psalms to the reign of King Hezekiah 
which are not so referred by N. Notwithstanding this observ- 
ance, however, of the spirit of Theodore’s interpretation, I 
think it will be found on an examination of the question, 
wherever it can be brought to the test, except, perhaps, in the 
ease of Ps. 47, that the Syriac epitome and not Exegesis repre- 
sents correctly the interpretation of the original commentary. 

In several cases the fact can be established by comparison 
with ὑποθέσεις or fragments of the commentary which have 
been preserved. 

Ps, 2.—Baethgen (7. a. W., V, 67) contents himself with 
citing the statement of the Nestorian Kosmas Indicopleustes ag 
confirmatory of the evidence of N, to the effect that this was one 
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of the four psalms which Theodore accepted as prophecies 
concerning Christ. I think the following fragment set down 
by the side of the marginal Theodori in Corderius, I, 32, shows 
this to be the case from his own words : 

To v. 7: “Dominus dixit ad me, Filius meus es tu, ego 
hodie genui te,” he adds, πρὸ αἰώνων vios σήμερον γεγένηται 
γεγενόμενος ἄνθρωπος. 

Ps. 3.—Theodore’s original ὑπόθεσις to this psalm, though 
not quoted by Baethgen, will be found in full, Corderius, I, 
44. The following sentence which I quote demonstrates 
sufficiently that N and not Exegesis preserves the original 
interpretation correctly : 

κατ᾽ ἐκείνον τοίνυν τὸν καιρὸν τὸν πατραλοίαν ἀποδιδράσκων 
viov καὶ τοὺς σὺν αὐτῷ τὴν πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀναδεξαμένους παρα- 
τάξιν τοῦτον ἔγραψε τὸν ψαλμὸν κτε. 

Ps, 4.—. . . . διδάσκει τοίνυν ἐν τῷ παρόντι ψαλμῷ τοὺς 
ἀθεΐίαν νοσοῦντας, καὶ προνοιεῖν τὸν θεὸν καὶ κυβερνᾶν τὰ 
ἀνθρώπινα μὴ νομίζοντας κτε. Corderius, I, 63, agrees with 
Ν᾽, not Exegesis. The same will be remarked of the quota- 
- tions for the two following psalms: 8, 15. 

Ps. 8.—. .. . τοῦ μὲν Κυρίου ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὸν λαμβάνοντος τὰ 
πρότερα τοῦ ψαλμοῦ, ἐν οἷς ποιητήν τε αὐτὸν εἶναι τῆς 
κτίσεως. . .. τοῦ δὲ ᾿Αποστόλου τὰ δεύτερα περὶ τοῦ ἀν- 
θρώπου τοῦ τῆς τοσαύτης εὐεργεσίας ἀξιωθέντος τοῦ Ἰησοῦ 
λαμβάνοντος κτε. Migne, Series Greeca, LX VI, 1004. 

Ps, 15.—opotos ἐστι τῷ ἐννάτῳ κατὰ τὴν ὑπόθεσιν. Kav- 
ταῦθα γὰρ εὐχαρίστει ὑπὲρ τῆς τῶν περιοίκῶν ἀναιρέσεως 
τιμωρηθέντων ὑπὸ θεοῦ" ὃ δὲ καὶ γέγονεν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ. ΠΠολλαὺς 
γὰρ καὶ μικροῦ πάντας τοὺς περιοίκους ἐτιμωρήσατο διὰ τῆς 
τοῦ θεοῦ συμμαχίας. ἽΑπαντα μέντοι τὰ τοῦ ψαλμοῦ ws ἐκ 
προςώπου τοῦ λαοῦ φησιν. Corderius, I, 272, not quoted by 
Baethgen. 

For the remaining thirteen cases there is no help to be 
derived from the extant fragments of Theodore. It will be 
sufficient, however, I think, to point out that in every case, 
except Ps. 47, 141, the interpretation of NV as against that of 
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Ezegesis is supported by the arguments of the anonymous 
Paraphrast in Corderius, who, as Prof. Baethgen (Ζ. a. W., 
VI, 273) has remarked, usually represents the interpretations 
of Theodore. Even in the case of the two exceptions cited, 
though the Paraphrast differs from N, there is no coincidence 
with Exegesis. When we consider, moreover, the fact remarked 
above that in every case where the words of Theodore are pre- 
served, they agree with the superscriptions of N, I think that 
we may safely accept in these cases the combined authority of 
the Paraphrast and N as decisive. 

But if, as, I think, is evident from the above, Exegesis does 
not represent in the nineteen cases cited the genuine tradition 
of Theodorean interpretation, how are we to explain these 
departures from the original? It should be remarked at once 
that the changes are not made on any definite principle.’ For 
instance, of the four Psalms—2, 8, 44, 109—which we know 
Theodore to have interpreted directly as prophecies of Christ, 
the last two are left in agreement with the original, the first two 
not. The psalms whose interpretation appears thus changed 
may belong to any of the categories which Theodore distin- 
guished (7. a. W., V, 83). Thus Ps. 4 belongs under the 
category περὶ προνοίας, Ps. 12 under that which is entitled 
περὶ ἠθῶν διδασκαλικά, and the rest under the various his- 
torical categories. 

It might again be possible that the varying interpretations 
were adopted from some other commentator. This, however, 
is extremely improbable, as the method of interpretation they 
exhibit is distinctive of Theodore and of him alone among the 
ancient commentators. With a view to this possibility I have 
looked through the works of his contemporaries of the Antio- 


᾿ς may be worth noting that the three Psalms, 15, 21, 68, Theodore’s 
interpretations of which according to the theory of types which he later 
developed were anathematized by the Fifth General Council, appear inter- 
preted historically in Exegesis just as in N (8. Baethgen, Z. a. W., V, 77). 
We have seen already, however, that the interpretation of Ps. 15 in 


Exegesis is not correct. 
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chene schools, John Chrysostom and Theodoret, on the Psalms, 
as most likely to offer something similar, but without success. 
There is a significant fact, however, which I shall now note 
concerning the distribution of the psalms characterized by this 
divergent interpretation in Exegesis which seems to me to 
suggest the most probable explanation of its origin. It will 
be observed on examination that out of the nineteen psalms 
in question twelve occur among the first fifteen psalms of the 
Vulgate version and five towards the end in a group, namely, 
Ps. 139-143. Two only—Ps. 37 and 47—occur in the middle 
of the Book of Psalms, and of these two it may be remarked 
that the nature of Theodore’s interpretation of one, at least, 
Ps. 47, is not altogether settled, inasmuch as the anonymous 
Paraphrast of Corderius, differing from both N and Exegesis, 
refers it to the return of the captives from Babylon (Corderius, 
II, 898). It may be also remarked with reference to this 
psalm that the Latin in which the argument is expressed is 
obscure ; the sentence leaves rather the impression of being 
compressed unskilfully from a larger whole. A considera- 
tion of the circumstances I have mentioned suggests very 
strongly that the compiler of the arguments in Exegesis drew 
the interpretations of Theodore embodied in these pieces from 
a manuscript which was damaged at the beginning and near 
the end, and that in an accident of this nature, alone, is to be 
sought the explanation of the divergent interpretations. Not 
having before him the originals or representatives of the 
originals for these psalms, he supplied them out of his own 
invention after the model of those arguments which had been 
preserved in his manuscript. I think that the above sugges- 
tion will command a strong degree of acceptance, when it is 
considered, as has been pointed out, that there is no discerni- 
ble reason for variation in the case of just these nineteen psalms 
in the nature of the psalms, themselves, and that the rest of 
the arguments—one hundred and thirty-one in number— 
reflect faithfully the original interpretations of Theodore. As 
it is certain that these variations are departures from the 
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originals, there must have been some point in the course of 
tradition where the invention of another mind came in, and 
the facts concerning the distribution of the spurious arguments 
seem to fix for us that point and the occasion of variation. 

Having determined in the above the origin of the non- 
mystical sections of the arguments in the pseudo-Bede, and 
having succeeded in separating, as I believe, what is genuine 
from what is spurious in the same, the question next arises 
what is the relation of these sections to the commentary in 
which they occur and how was it that interpretations so sus- 
picious on their face should have gained adoption in the work 
of a theologian of the Western Church, remarkable for noth- 
ing if not for strictness of orthodoxy ? 

I must at once express my own conviction that the sections 
referred to were not incorporated in this work by the author 
of the pseudo-Bede, himself. This conviction is based chiefly 
upon the observed fact that nowhere is there the slightest trace 
in the commentary proper of the influence of the interpreta- 
tions laid down in these sections of the arguments. The work 
is throughout one of an unvaryingly orthodox character and, 
like all the medieval commentaries of the Western Church, 
is largely a compilation from the most authoritative of the 
earlier patristic writers. It has already been remarked, though . 
with a slight exaggeration, by J. M. Neale (A Commentary 
on the Psalms from Primitive and Medieval Writers, 3d ed., 
London, 1874, Vol. I, 78), that this commentary “is princi- 
pally taken from Cassiodorus.” St. Augustine and St. Jerome, 
however, are also frequently used in it, and it would be im- 
possible altogether to find a work marked by a more rigorous 
adherence to the system of allegorical interpretation as 5 prac- 
tised by the doctors of the Medieval Church.’ 


1Tt is confirmatory of this view that in the four cases, Ps. 39, 58, 92, 121, 
where verses of the psalms are quoted in the arguments, the readings of 
these verses are different in two instances (Ps. 39, 92) from those which 
appear in the commentary proper. On consulting P. Sabbatier, Bibliorscen 
Sacrorum Latine Versiones Antique, Vol. II, Rheims, 1743, I find that the 
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In order that I may be able to offer a probable explanation 
of the process by which the interpretations of this heterodox 
and anathematized theologian of the remote East became incor- 
porated in a commentary of Western Europe of the character 
I have described, it will be necessary for me, though in as 
brief a space as possible, to endeavor to trace more exactly the 
history of the pseudo-Bede. There will be the less occasion 
to regret this necessity, inasmuch as the question, as far as I 
can find after diligent search, has hitherto received no atten- 
tion whatever, the interest of it, indeed, being for a Protestant, 


reading Eripe me de inimicis meis, Deus meus (Ps. 58) was common to both 
Itala and Vulgate. Similarly, the reading Dominus custodiat introitum tuum 
εἰ exitum tuum (quoted Ps. 121) is the same in each, with possible transposi- 
tion of Dominus. On the other hand, the reading of the argument for Ps. 
39 coincides with that of the Roman Psalter, deprecationem meam for preces 
meas, and the reading of the argument for Ps. 92, Quoniam inhabitata est 
terra (only with quando instead of quoniam) is common both to the Roman 
Psalter and the Itala. The commentary proper (like the Vulgate title) has 
quando fundata est terra. It is hardly probable that these differences would 
have remained unchanged, had the author of the commentary, himself, 
prefixed the arguments. Furthermore, to be considered is the frequent 
occurrence in the arguments of directions like Lege apud Lucam (Ps. 2), 
Legendus ad Esaiam (Ps. 6) et passim, inserted obviously with reference to 
the liturgical use of the psalm. It is hardly probable that the author of 
the commentary would have inserted practical directions of this nature— 
and not with perfect regularity—in the arguments to his work. At least, 
I can find nothing similar in the other medieval commentaries. 

Liturgical scholars will, no doubt, recognize at once the meaning of these 
directions. The following explanation, however, of Cardinal Tomaasi’s has 
been of service to me: —Ceeterum cum in his [argumentis Psalmorum ] anim- 
adverterit lector, Lege ad Evangelium Matthaei, ad Genesim, ad Esaiam, 
etc., meminerit oportet prisce consuetudinis, qua inter solemnia post lec- 
tiones veteris vel novi Testamenti, ante lectionem vero Evangelii, integer 
pealmus a toto Ecclesise coetu respondebatur; propterea nuncupatus ab anti- 
quis Psalmus Responsorius. Qui sane mos per totum Occidentem ad VI 
usque seculum perduravit; quem et in Romana item Ecclesia fuisse constat 
ex Serm. I. 8. Leonis Pape. Respondebatur autem Psalmus (ut loquitur 8. 
Ambrosius) hoc ritu. Lector stans in Ambonis gradu, Psalmi titulo pre- 
misso, mox Psalmum ipsum precinebat quem per singulos quosque versus 
totus Ecclesise coetus respondebat, hoc est, repetebat, etc., Thomasii Opera 
Omnia IT, Ad Lectorem, Section XIII, Rome, 1747-1754. 
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at least, rather insignificant but for its connection with the 
question of the origin of the arguments. 

The commentary, then, entitled In Psalmorum Librum Exe- 
gesis first’ made its appearance in print in the Basel edition of 
Bede’s collected works, 1563. It covers pp. 419-1058 of the 
eighth volume of that edition and is described on its title-page 
as “recens inventus.” The editor of this edition in his Epistola 
Nuncupatoria expatiates upon the dangers and difficulties he 
overcame in collecting the writings of Bede, but neglects to 
tell us in any single instance where the MSS. were to be found 
from which he edits them. I have been unable to discover 
either by search or inquiry thus far in what library of Europe 
there may exist a MS. or MSS. of the commentary on the 
Psalms which this editor, without stating his grounds, incor- 
porates in the works of Bede—along with an immense mass 
of undoubtedly spurious material, it may be added. The com- 
mentary reappears in the Cologne editions of 1612 and 1688, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 307-896 (division into volumes and pagina- 
tion being the same in these editions), but the editors are 
again completely silent as to the source of their manuscripts. 
Except in the places just named, our commentary is to be 
found only in Migne’s Patrologir Cursus completus, XCIITI, 
478-1098, being reprinted there from the Cologne edition as 
among the Dubia et Spuria ascribed to Bede. In the edition 
of Bede’s works, more critical than its predecessors, put forth 
by J. A. Giles, 12 vols., London, 1843-44, the In Psalmorum 
Librum Exegesis does not appear. 

If we come to examine the grounds on which the early 
editors of Bede included the commentary among his writings, 
we shall soon come to the conclusion expressed by Oudin, 


1] have not seen the first collective edition of Bede’s works in 8 vols. 
issued by Franciscus Jameticus, Paris, 1554, but I believe I may rely upon 
the silence of those who have seen it and on the expression of the title-page 
to Vol. VIII of the Basel edition to make this statement. The Paris edition 
of 1554, of which the British Museum possesses no copy, is the only edition 
of any part of Bede’s theological writings which I have not consulted. 
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Commentarius, I, 1706, “ Nihil habet quo Bedae affirmetur, 
unde spurius censeri debet.’’ These editors have not taken 
pains to state whether the MS. from which they drew the 
commentary was their authority for ascribing it to Bede but 
it is hardly probable that such was the case, seeing that they 
have thought it worth their while to justify this ascription by 
the following fabrication introduced immediately after the 
uncompleted commentary on Ps. 121 (Migne, XCIII, 1089). 
It should be remembered that from this point on the com- 
mentary proper ceases and we have only Argumenta and 
Explanationes left. 


Ad Lectorem. 


Beda cum historiam, quam ecclesiasticam vocat, scripserat, 
jam tum annum agehat 60, a discipulis deinde, licet seepius 
rogatus, mysteriorum sacrarumque in Psalmis divinationum 
recessus cogitans, explicationem illius libri aggredi nolebat, 
tamen ut quoquo modo suis satisfaceret, argumenta in singulos 
psalmos brevi confecit. Auditores vero ipsius, cum importuni 
iterum instarent, tandem eis titulos psalmorum brevissimis 
explicationibus illustravit ; quibus absolutis, desideriis pro- 
priis plus indulgentes quam preceptoris senium reverentes, | 
eo Venerabilem virum adegerunt, ut etiam integros commen- 
tarios in psalmos scriberet. Quos quidem omnes morte pre- 
ventus, cum jam CX X explicasset, absolvere non potuit, opua 
tamen inimitabile hoc relinquens. Desiderantur preeterea hinc 
inde queedam in hoc nostro Exemplari, ubi puncta posita sunt, 
ea an senis scriptoris intermissione, aut discipulorum collec- 
tione neglecta, aut amanuensium incuria deperierint, incertum 
nobis est. | 

In the above address to the reader, the editor is careful to 
date the composition of the commentary after the completion 
of the Ecclesiastical History (a. νυ. 731), inasmuch as, at the 
close of this work, Bede himself, added a full list of his writ- 
ings up to that date (Giles’ edition, III, 312-316), among 
which no commentary on the Psalms is mentioned. Apart 
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from the consideration that there is no record elsewhere of 
the events related in it, the following facts prove that the 
above address is exclusively the product of the editor’s 
imagination. 

1. I have shown already that the non-mystical sections of 
the arguments ascribed by the editor to Bede are really the 
ὑποθέσεις of Theodore of Mopsuestia in epitomized form. 

2. I have not traced to their sources the mystical sections 
of the same arguments, which would be a task both tedious 
and unprofitable in the extreme, but they are evidently 
borrowed.’ It is sufficient to point out that a few of them 
(e. g., Ps. 1, 21) are drawn verbatim from so common a work 
as the pseudo-Jerome’s Breviarium in Psalmos. 

3. The Explanationes are made up in each case simply of 
excerpts taken word for word from the commentary on the 
corresponding psalm in the Expositio in Psalterium of Cassio- 
dorus (Migne, LX X, 9-1056). This was kindly pointed out 
to me by the Abbé Morin, of Maredsous, Belgium. 

After disposing of the above fabrication, the outlines of 
which, for the rest, were evidently furnished by the well- 
known story of Bede’s translation of St. John’s Gospel, 
Cuthberti Epistola de obitu Venerabilis Bede (Giles’ edition, I, 
CLXAITI-CLXVI), we may safely say in the absence of testi- 
mony from any other source and in consideration of its diffuse 
style, very different from that of the genuine works, that the 
editor of the Basel edition had no reason for incorporating 
the In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis among the writings of 
Bede. Its rejection on the ground that no evidence whatever 
had been produced for ascribing it to Bede seems first to have 


1 All these mystical rubrics will be found in the Collectio argumentorum tn 
Pealmos of the eminent liturgist of the last century, Cardinal Tomasi: s. 
Thomasii Opera Omnia, II, p. xLv1, Rome, 1747. This collection is headed 
Ex dictis Origenis, which would lead one to suppose that they were due to 
Origen. The examples cited, however, show that this is not the case. 
Tomasi means, no doubt, “in accordance with Origen’s allegorical principles 
of interpretation,” and this would be correct. He obtained them, no doubt, 
direct from the pseudo-Bede. 
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been proposed by Mabillon (Acta Sanctorum ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti, Saec. ITI, Pars Prima, p. 556, Paris, 1672), and subse- 
quent writers on the subject like Oudin, Gehle and Werner’ 
have one after the other tacitly or explicitly accepted it as 
spurious, Compare, for instance, Gehle’s Disputatio Historico- 
Theologica (pp. 100 f.), which is the chief source of present 
information concerning the authenticity and chronology of 
Bede’s writings. 

Since it is sufficiently evident from the above that Bede 
was not the author of the commentary which has been thus 
printed among his works, to whom, then, should it be cor- 
rectly ascribed?? Through the courtesy and erudition of the 
learned Catholic theologian to whom I have already referred, 
I believe that I am in a position to return a satisfactory answer 
to the above question. In addition to the point of information 
mentioned above, I am also indebted to the Abbé Morin for 
an identification of the author of the pseudo-Bede with the 
Benedictine commentator of the eighth century, Ambrose 
Autpert, concerning whom I copy the following notice from 
the Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum et Antiquorum Scrip- 
torum ecclesiasticorum primo quidem a M. de la Bigne in lucem . 
edita, Lugduni, 1677, Vol. XIII, Series authorum et opuscu- 
lorum, p. 2 :— 

“ Ambrosius Autpertus sive Ansbertus monachus ordinis 8. 
Benedicti ac deinde Abbas Monasterii S. Vincentii ad Fontes 


'C. Oudin (already quoted) Commentarius de Scriptoribus Ecclesiae antiquis, 

I, 1706, Leipsic, 1722.—H. Gehle, Disputatio Historico-Theologica de Beda: 
Venerabilis Preabyteri Anglo-Sazonis vita et scriptis, Preface II, and pp. 100 f.,, 
Lugduni-Batavorum, 1838.—K. Werner, Beda der Ehrwiirdige und seine Zeit., 
pp. 228 δ΄, Vienna, 1875. 

*The suggestion of Nicholas Rigault, one of the seventeenth century 
editors of Tertullian (quoted Migne, I, 634, note ¢.), that it was a work of 
St. Jerome may be at once dismissed, since not only are the works of this 
Father frequently quoted in the commentary (e. g., 517, A, 759, D, et passim), 
as has been already pointed out, but the commentary itself is largely drawn 
from the Expositio of Cassiodorus whose birth occurred nearly half a century 
after the death of Jerome. 
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Vulturni in Samnio siti qui floruit tempore Desiderii Longo- 
bardorum regis (id est, anno circiter 770) ut ipsemet loquitur 
ad calcem sui operis et ut ex Paulo Diacono libro sexto de 
gestis Longobardorum, Cap. 40, discimus, necnon et chronicis 
S. Vincentii de Vulturno cujus excerpta publicavit Duchesnius 
tom 3, in quibus dicitur obiisse Autpertus anno Christi 778. 
Indictione 2 et in Beati Petri Ecclesia digno sepulchro locatus, 
cum Abbatiam illam rexisset anno uno, mensibus duobus, et 
diebus 25, scripsit diversa opuscula, ut author est Trithemius 
et Sigebertus, ex quibus extant commentaria in Apocalypsim 
distincta in libros decem fol. 403, quod opus propter facilitatem 
ipsum intelligendi speculum parvulorum vocavit.” 

That this abbot was the author of a commentary on the 
Psalms is known to us from the following passage in the 
Chronicle of the Monastery of St. Vincent. I quote from 
Migne’s reprint, LX X XIX, 1272 :— 

“Nam Leviticum Moysi, Cantica Salamonis, Psalterii flores 
melliflua suavitate, que in his divina maneant arcana sacra- 
mentorum, queve uniuscujusque fidelis disciplina morum, sive 
Christi observatio mandaturum, suorum edisserens patefecit 
documento verborum.” 

There has been no proof of its preservation produced in 
modern times (cf. Fabricius, Migne, LX X XIX, 1265, B). 
The following reasons, however, for believing that it is iden- 
tical with the pseudo-Bede have been privately communicated 
to me by the Abbé Morin. 

1. The striking similarity of style which exists between 
the pseudo-Bede and the known works of Ambrose Autpert. 
There is the same striving in the former as in the latter to 
develop the allegorical meaning of his text so plainly that the 
commentary may constitute a speculum parvulorum, to use the 
phrase of Autpert, himself. The result is what I may describe 
as an unexampled prolixity. Especially peculiar to Autpert’s 
commentary on the Apocalypse as to the pseudo-Bede is the 
perpetual recurrence of such phrases as quasi dicat, ac 8ὲ dtcat, 
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ac si diceret, etc., employed in leading the reader to a new 
point of view in the interpretation. 

2. The use which is made of the peeudo-Bede by Haymo 
of Halberstadt in his Explanatio in Psaalmos, Migne, CX VI, 
193-696. It has long been known that this writer's work 
on the Apocalypse is hardly more than an abridgement of the 
commentary on the same text by Ambrose Autpert (s. Histoire 
littéraire de la France, IV, 147). I have, myself, tested the 
beginning of Haymo’s Explanatio (pp. 195 f.) and find it to be 
drawn here and there verbatim from the pseudvu-Bede. 

3. Among a number of Questiones on the earlier books of 
the Old Testament derived by the editor of Bede from the 
same source, apparently, as Exegesis, there is one entitled 
Recapitulatio de paradiso (leg. paradist) fonte ac fluminibus εἰ 
ligno vitae. A little work bearing this title along with the 
name Ambrosti, apparently the same as that printed in Bede’s 
works, was observed by the authors of the Histoire littéraire 
de la France, IV, 159-160, in the library at Fleuri-sur-Loire. 
These authors already identified the Ambrosius in question 
with Ambrose Autpert.’ 

I am constrained by the original object of this dissertation 
to reserve for another place an elaboration of the weighty 
proofs which I have just cited. ‘To become aware of the full 
force of the first, however, it is only necessary to compare the 
pseudo-Bede with the single analogous work of Autpert extant, 
the In Apocalypsim Expositio (Maxima Bibliotheca, XIII, 403- 
639). Ido not think the marked similarity of treatment can 
escape anyone who has the patience to undertake that ¢om- 
parison. We have in this essential point a manifest bond of 
connection between.the two works but the other indications 


1May not the peculiarly close connection of the pseudo-Bede with the 
Expositio of Cassiodore, which has already been remarked on more than 
once, be due to the proximity of the respective monasteries in which the 
works were composed? Cassiodore’s monastery of Viviers was situated in 
the ancient province of Southern Italy, known as Bruttium, and his influ- 
ence may be reasonably supposed to have been especially strong in his 
native land. ; 
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which have been cited lend a strong confirmation, I think, 
also, to the identification proposed by the Abbé Morin. 

Accepting, then, the authorship of Ambrose Autpert for 
the pseudo-Bede, as will be done, I believe, with increasing 
readiness when the evidence stated briefly above has been 
presented with due elaboration, it still remains to attempt 
some historical explanation of the process by which the inter- 
pretations of Theodore of Mopsuestia found their way into a 
commentary of the Western Church. 

At this point of the investigation we are left, indeed, in a 
large measure to conjecture, but I do not believe that a strong 
probability will be denied to the theory of this process which 
I shall now present whilst adducing at each step the evidence 
on which it rests. 

If we except catenae on the Psalms such as the Coislin MS. 
204 (Paris), the only medium by which the works of Theodore 
are known to have penetrated into Western Europe during the 
Middle Ages was that of Latin translations. It was in this 
form that according to the investigations of Prof. Swete and 
others in recent times (Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni in Epia- 
tolas B. Pauli Commentarii, etc., 2 vols., edited by H. B. Swete, 
Cambridge, 1880-82, I, pp. xrv—xv1) his exposition of the 
Pauline Epistles was discovered to have been used, though 
under an erroneous name, so early as the ninth century by 
the Irish scholar, known as Sedulius Scotus Junior (begin- 
ning of the ninth century), and by Rabanus Maurus (A. Ὁ. 
788-850)—not to speak of other writers of somewhat later 
date. This Latin version of Theodore’s Commentaries on the 
Epistles has been edited by Prof. H. B. Swete in the form of 
the publication whose title I have just cited. In this work 
(1, pp. Lv ff.) Prof. Swete has endeavored to account for the 
circulation of these commentaries in the West on the theory 
that the translation was executed in North Africa in the second 
half of the sixth century and thence passed through Spain, on 
the one hand, and Italy on the other, into Northern Europe. 
It should be said in explanation of Prof. Swete’s hypothesis 
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that the Latin translation of Theodore’s Exposition of St. 
Paul abounds in forms and constructions of North African 
origin, and that we know that the African Church about the 
period named, notwithstanding the condemnation of Theodore 
in the year 553 by the Fifth General Council, or rather, in 
a measure, in consequence of that condemnation, was still 
strongly favorable to his theology, even to the point of resist- 
ing the edicts of Justinian (p. 110). I think that the above 
identification of a commentary in which other portions of 
Theodore’s writings are preserved as the work of an ecclesi- 
astic of Southern Italy—which was made quite independently 
of the theory of Prof. Swete—gives a decided increase of 
probability to that theory, whilst an analogous history for 
these writings at an earlier period is suggested in return. 
Bearing in mind, then, the analogy of the Exposition of the 
Pauline Epistles, I think it is only natural to account for the 
existence of our arguments in Latin dress, preserved in a 
work of the same part of Europe, by assuming that there 
likewise existed about the same period a translation of the 
Exposition of the Psalms, derived from the same quarter. 
Although the bulk of the Latin arguments in the pseudo- 
Bede is not very great, I would still suggest that they might 
possibly reveal North African forms and constructions under 
the examination of a competent Latinist. Is it not possible 
that the introduction of this commentary into Italy was due 
to the diligence of Cassiodore, who, as we know (p. xIv), 
made efforts, at least, to acquire an Exposition of the Pauline 
Epistles which were at that time ascribed to a more orthodox 
theologian, but which Prof. Swete, with great probability in 
his favor, is inclined to identify as the work of Theodore? 
The Latin translation which we have supposed of the com- 
mentary on the Psalms must have perished owing to the 
clearly heretical tendencies by which its mode of exposition 
was characterized, but the arguments adopted from the ὗπο- 
θέσεις of the original,—very early, as the existence of similar 
arguments in the Syriac epitome would seem to show—con- 
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tinued to be preserved by means of the commentary of Ambrose 
Autpert to which they had become attached. We have seen 
already that there are difficulties in the way of supposing that 
the incorporation of these arguments with the Jn Psalmorum 
Tibrum Exegesis was due to the author of the commentary, 
himself. The difficulty is, if anything, increased by the iden- 
tification of this author with Ambrose Autpert—a theologian 
so sensitive on the score of orthodoxy that he was the first to 
seek from the Roman pontiff an express decree in approval 
of his works. See his Epistle to Pope Stephen (La Bigne’s 
Mazima Bibliotheca, XIII, 403 f.): 

‘‘ Nuper in A pocalypsim Joannis decem edidi libros, et quam- 
quam sufficeret mihi quia sanctarum Scripturarum testimoniis 
verae fidei congruentibus roborati erant, quia preecedentium 
tractatorum sensu vigebant ; humilitati tamen mes prospiciens, 
peto ut vestro etiam decreto profuturi firmi maneant, quod 
videlicet nullum preeter me alium tractatorem fecisse reperio.” 

I believe, however, that it is possible to offer an acceptable 
explanation of the causes which led to the connection of the 
arguments with just this commentary on the Psalms. It isa 
very striking circumstance that the only portions of the works 
of Theodore which have hitherto been known to have obtained 
circulation in Latin form in the West—the Exposition of St. 
Paul’s Epistles—passed invariably under the name of Ambrose 
of Milan. Of the six writers anterior to the thirteenth century 
who show an acquaintance with this work, there is not one who 
has not cited it under the name of Ambrose (Swete, I, L1, and 
II, 346) and the same name is attached to all the MSS. of 
that Commentary which have survived to the present day. 
It was adopted, no doubt, instead of the name of the genuine 
author for the purpose of protecting the MSS. from destruc- 
tion. If there existed, also, as we have good reason to believe, 
a Latin translation of Theodore’s Exposition of the Psalms, it 
can hardly be doubted that for it, likewise, the protection of 
the name of the same pillar of the orthodox Catholic faith 
would have been sought. It would happen, then, through 
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the confusion easily resulting from an identity of name, that 
the heterodox arguments, which, if our supposition is correct, 
gained circulation as parts of a work professedly due to the 
elder Ambrose, were interpolated in the commentary of his 
namesake of inferior note. Certain it is that by just this mode 
of confusion between the names of the two churchmen in ques- 
tion the In Apocalypsim Expositio of Ambrose Autpert long 
passed as a work of Ambrose of Milan, and is, indeed, reprinted 
as such by Migne, X VII, 843-1058, though with a subsequent 
warning as to its real authorship, LX X XIX, 1267, 1278. 

It must be confessed that in the absence of established data 
certain links in the chain of the theory which has just been 
presented have only the strength of conjecture, but I think it 
will be admitted that, wherever we have been left to this 
resource, the conjectures, at least, can lay claim to a high degree 
of probability in the nature of the circumstances involved and 
that the analogy in particular between the history of the 
Latin version of Theodore on the Psalms which I have just 
developed, in substantial points, on the basis of conclusions 
independently arrived at and the history of the Pauline Com- 
mentaries as outlined by Prof. Swete is not altogether acci- 
dental in character.' 


1 Tt is undesirable to burden the discussion more than is necessary with 
matter which must be more or leas conjectural in its nature. I should like, 
however, to call attention to an obscure hint, occurring in the argument to 
Ps. 95 (Migne, XCIIT, 990), which might assist us in fixing the date at 
which the arguments of Theodore became attached to the peeudo-Bede. 
This argument appears in full, as follows: 

“Ob reditam de Babylone gratiarum actio celebratur. Aliter vox Ec- 
clesiae vocantis. Item quae in praecedente psalmo destructam domum 
nostram flevimus, id est, regulam disciplinae, hic de reparata gratulemur.” 

The first sentence embodies the usual Theodorean interpretation of the 
psalm, but it is the last to which I would especially call attention. The 
words contain an application of the psalm by the scribe to some recent 
restoration of discipline, whether in a particular monastery or general order, 
it is perhaps impossible to say. The term, regula disctplinae, however, would 
seem to apply better to the rule of an order and is used regularly in that 
sense. On consulting the Excerpta Chronici S. Vincentis de Vulturno (André 
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The only certain data in the history of the pseudo-Bede in 
the centuries immediately succeeding that of its probable com- 
position are its use by the commentator, Haymo of Halber- 
stadt (obitt 853), as has been already pointed out, and by Bishop 
Bruno of Wiirzburg (obit 1045), in his Catena on the Psalms 
(See Franz Delitzsch, Commentar iiber den Psalter, II, 441, 
Leipzig), and by the Anglo-Saxon translator of the Psalms. 
From this knowledge we may conjecture that it passed quickly 
into circulation in the rest of Europe. Probably, its connection 
with the Anglo-Saxon translation is the earliest evidence we 
have of its use in England, but that the name of Bede was, 
indeed, substituted for that of its true author in the Anglo- 
Saxon period—or even, at any later date—we have in the 
present state of knowledge no reason to affirm. That this 
should have been the case seems not unlikely from the fact 
that just this commentary was selected by the Anglo-Saxon 
translator from which to draw his arguments, but the pre- 
sumption which might have been created in favor of that 
supposition through the incorporation of this commentary 
among the works of Bede by his carly editors has been altogether 


and Francois Duchesne, Historiae Francorum Scriptores, 111, 672-700, Paris, 
1641), I have been unable to discover any event in the history of the monas- 
tery, in which Ambrose Autpert resided which might accord with the above 
reference, as the devastation of the monastery by the Saracens in the year 
843 would scarcely be spoken of simply as a destruction of the regula disei- 
plinae. It seems hardly more likely that it should be the question here of 
the conclusion of the strife between Potho and Autpert concerning the 
dignity of abbot (Duchesne, III, 788-790), since this occurred through the 
accident of the latter’s death (A. ἢ. 778). If anything is to be made out of 
this obscure passage, I should prefer to interpret it as a reference to some 
general reform of the Benedictine order—the order with which Autpert was 
united and to which a copyist of his commentary would also be most likely 
to belong. The only reform which could be taken into consideration for so 
early a period as that with which we are dealing is the first great reform of 
the Benedictine order which took place through the action of the council 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in the years 816-817 in the reign of Louis le Debonnaire 
(Histoire des ordres Monastiques, V, 146-154, Paris, 1718). If this is a correct 
interpretation, the above passage must have been written, of course, very 
shortly after the event referred to. 
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discredited by the fabrication which has been exposed in a 
preceding part of this dissertation. Whether, in spite of this 
simple invention, there might not have been some evidence 
in the MSS. they used of the commentary’s having been 
ascribed to Bede at an early period, it will be impossible 
to say until these MSS. have been brought to light and 
submitted to examination. 


Expansions in the Anglo-Saxon Test. 


In the preceding sections we have succeeded in tracing to 
their ultimate source the introductions of the prose divisions 
of the Paris Psalter. ‘The possible objection that the Anglo- 
Saxon paraphrast might have drawn directly from tbat source 
—namely, the commentary of Theodore in its original form— 
is sufficiently met by pointing out that in every one of the 
instances enumerated where the pseudo-Bede diverges from 
the interpretation of Theodore the former is reflected in the 
introductions of the Paris Psalter and not the latter. More- 
over, as has been already remarked, the Anglo-Saxon shows 
occasional use of the mystical sections of the arguments in the 
peeudo-Bede which, of course, formed no part of the original 
Greek. Compare, especially, Ps. 19, 22, 50. What has just 
been remarked of the Anglo-Saxon is likewise true of the Latin 
rubrics which were also drawn from the arguments of Exegesis 
—only here, as has been already pointed out, the use of the 
mystical sections is quite regular. 

It will be our next task to consider the question concerning 
the source of the occasional expansions which are observed in 
the body of the Anglo-Saxon translation of the Psalms, them- 
selves, and which, for the most part, appear enclosed in brackets 
in Thorpe’s edition. These are usually inserted to make plain 
the literal meaning of the original where a simple translation 
of the Latin words would not seem to suffice for the purpose, 
though the insertions, also, frequently partake of the nature 
of allegorical interpretation. 
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In view of the connection which has been established 
between the Anglo-Saxon introductions and the arguments of 
the pseudo-Bede, it would seem only natural to expect that 
the expansions in question should be drawn from the com- 
mentary proper of the same work. That such is not the case, 
however, will appear from the: following comparison of cor- 
responding passages. There are many instances, it is true, in 
which the interpretation of the Anglo-Saxon and the pseudo- 
Bede coincide, but the overwhelming number of examples 
which exhibit the contrary relation render it evident, I think, 
that the coincidence in those instances is not due to any direct 
adoption on the part of the Anglo-Saxon translator. At the 
same time, it should be remarked that the examples of coinci- 
dence are, by no means, without significance, in so far as they 
go to prove that the Anglo-Saxon translator, in framing these 
insertions, was only drawing upon the stock of allegorical 
interpretation which was current in the Medieval Church. 

I will set the examples first in which the interpretation of 
the two works coincide. 


ut dirigas viam meam, id est, directa facies opera mea. So 
Ps. ΙΧ, 24. 

Ps. VI, 2: forpam eall min megen and eall min ban synt 
gebrytt and gedrefed and min sawl and min mod ys swyte 
gedrefed = Exegesis, 512, D: quia conturbata sunt osea mea : 
id est, quia vires et robora mentis sunt imminuta.... So 
Ps, XX XITI, 20. 

Ps. IX, 18: py les se ytel-willenda mage don pet he 
wille = Exegesis, 538, B: e homo, id est, aliquis terrenus 
portans veterem hominem, volens eos devocare. .. . 

Ps, IX, 22: and hine bletsiad pa yfelan for his yfelan 
dedum = Exegesis, 540, D: iniquus benedicetur, id est, lauda- 
tur ab adulatoribus suis in pravis cupiditatibus. 

Ps. LX, 35: pu forbrycst pone earm and pet megen pees 
synfullan = Exegesis, 543, B: brachium, id est, potentiam 
peccatoris. 
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Ps. XI, 5-7. Ac Dryhten cwyd .... cwx#d David = 
Exegesis, 549, C: Hi duo versus preecedentes in voce patris 
lecti sunt: qui vero loquuntur, in voce Prophets vel perfectse 
anime leguntur. 

Ps. XV, 8: beforan pere ansyne mines modes = Exegesis, 
561, A: in conspectu meo interius. 

Ps. XVI, 4: ic gepolode hearde wegas and manigfeald 
earfodu = Exegesis, 563, B: vias duras . . .. ita ego omnia 
dura, omnia aspera passus sum. 

Ps. XIX, 3: and pin selmesse sy andfengu = Exegesis, 585, 
D: Illud, inquam, holocaustum fiat pingue, id est delectabile 
Deo Patri. 

Ps. XXII, 5: pet is pin preaung and eft pin frefrung = 
Exegesis, 600, A: virga tua, id est, paterna correctio tua, et 
baculus tuus, id est, auxilium tuum. 

Ps. XXVIII, 5: pa treowa tacniad ofermodra manna 
anweald = Exegesis, 623, C: Libani dico cedros, id est hom- 
ines elatos divitiis, potentia, et etiam nobilitate de quolibet 
populorum. 

Ps. XXXIV, 21: Hit is la ful good pet ewfre ure eagan 
moston geseon pet we wilnodon = Exegesis, 664, C: Kuge, 
Huge, id est, bene factum est anime nostre quia oculi nostri 
viderunt quod semper videre desideravimus, et quod omnibus 
modis optavimus. 

Ps. XXXVII, 2: pet synt pa earfodu pe ic nu polie= 
Exegesis, 681, C: sagittas vocat .... omnes poenas et miserias 
quas patimur interius sive exterius. 

Ps. XLIV, 2: pst ys Crist, se ys word and tunge God- 
Feder: purh hine synt ealle pincg geworht = Exegesis, 715, 
D: illud verbum per quod terra, mare, coelum facta sunt et 
omnis ornatus eorum. Omnia enim per ipsum, ut Evangelia 
testantur, facta sunt. 

Ps. XLIV, 4: pet ys gastlicu lar, seo ys on pam God- 
spelle == Exegesis, 718, C: Gladius iste est verbum diving 
preedicationis. 
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Ps. XLIV, 10: pa wyrt-gemang tacniad mistlicu msegen 
Cristes and pet hreg] tacnad Cristes lichaman, and pa elpan- 
beenenan hus tacnia® rihtwisra manna heortan, para kynincga 
dohtor tacniad rihtwisra manna sawla = Exegesis, 721, C: a 
vestimentia tuis, id est, a sanctis circumdantibus et ornantibus 
te, velut corpus vestimentum, spirabunt myrrha et gutta et 
casia, id est, omnium odoramenta virtutum ex quibus scilicet 
odoramentis delectaverunt te filie regum, id est, sancti viri... . 
a domibus eburneis, id est, a cordibus eorum innocentissimis, 
et. castissimis. 

Ps. XLIV, 11: pet ys eall cristnu gesamnung = Exegesis, 
712, D: Regina, id est, Ecclesia. 

Ps. XLIV, 12: pet ys seo gesamnuncg cristnes folces == 
Exegesis, 722, B: Ecce produxit sponsam (i. e., Ecclesiam) et 
facit nunc apostropham ad eam. 

Ps. XLIV, 15: pet synt mistlice geearnunga fulfremedra 
manna = Exegesis, 723, B: circumicta varietatibus, id est 
multiplex ornamentum virtutum habet exterius. 

Ps. XLV, 5: se Hyhsta sende his word and gehwyrfed 
wees ure land and ure folc to beteran = Exegesis, 726, C: terra, 
id est, plebs gentilis quae, cum prius esset pulvis, modo facta 
est terra culta. 

Ps. XLVII, 6: seo is on pam lande pe Cilicia hatte = 
Exegesis, 751, C: Fuerunt qui dicerent per Tharsin designari 
Ciliciam, regionem opulentissimam et potentissimam, quia 
Tharsis civitas ejus est metropolis. Cf. Cassiodorus to same 
verse, Migne, L.X-X, 338, C: Tharso Ciliciae ; also, Haymo, 
Migne, CX VI, 359, Ὁ. This occurs frequently repeated in 
the glosses, so in Royal MS. 2BV. 

Ps. XLVIII, 9: peah hy gesibbe hebben, hy bed him 
swy de fremde Sonne hi nan good efter him ne dod = Exegesis, 
737, A: relinquent illis qui nihil sibi nec eleemosynis nec ora- 
tionibus proderunt. Nam et si relinquent nepotibus et filiis, 
relinquent tamen, eis ut alienis, id est, nihil sibi proficientibus. 

The above constitute the whole number of instances in which 
I have been able to detect any marked coincidence of inter- 
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pretation between the Anglo-Saxon and the pseudo-Bede. It 
would involve a needless consumption of space to attempt to 
offer the results of the comparison made in the case of passages 
where no such coincidence has been observed. Leaving aside 
the great number of those in which the interpretations of the 
pseudo-Bede and the Paris Psalter move on altogether different 
lines, I will only enumerate the verses the interpretations of 
which in the two works are absolutely incompatible. 

Ps. IV, 8, V, 3, VIT, 8, 12, ΙΗ, 3, LX, 4, 5, 23, 26, 27, 
35, X, 5, 6, XIII, 7, XV, 2, 3, 7, XVI, 10, XVII, 43, 
XVIII, 12, XXI, 2, XXVIII, 7, X XIX, 3, 5, XXX, 22, 
XXXI, 7, XXXIV, 12, 13, XXXVI, 20, 22, XL, 1, XLI, 
8, XLIV, 17 (general method of interpretation, however, is 
the same), XLV, 3, XLVI, 9, XLVIITI, 5, L, ὃ. 

We have it, then, as a plain result of this and the preceding 
comparisons that the Anglo-Saxon translator paraphrased the 
arguments of the pseudo-Bede, drawing occasionally upon 
Explanationes, also, in order to supply the psalms in his 
translation with introductory prefaces, but that he did not 
make use of the commentary proper. In view of the respective 
relations of these prefaces and of the expansions in the body 
of the Anglo-Saxon translation to the pseudo-Bede, the sus- 
picion might justly be awakened, are these prefaces and the 
translation, indeed, the work of the same man? That such a 
question, however, must be answered in the affirmative will 
appear at once from a comparison of the following passages in 
which the same distinctive translation of words of the Latin 
original is found in both the introduction and the translation 
of the psalm. In each of these cases the translator, in composing 
the introductions, employs phrases which occur in the psalms. 

Ps. XXXVI, 1.—Noli semulari inter malignantes = Ne 
wundrie ge pera yfelwillendra, and pera orsorgra, ne him na 
ne onhyriad (v. 1 of the Anglo-Saxon translation). 

David . .. . lwrde ealle geleaffulle pet hy ne onhyredon 
pam yfelwillendum, peah him puhte peet hi geseelige and orsorge 
weeron (Introduction). 
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The use of the word orsorg occurring in both introduction 
and text without anything to suggest it in the Latin and the 
peculiar translation of emulari prove that the two translations 
were executed by the same hand. 

Ps, XXX VIII, 16: Remitte mihi ut refrigerer = ΕἸ] οὐ 
me nu, Drihten, to sumre rothwile on pisse weorulde (v. 16, 
in Anglo-Saxon translation). 

. .. » he wilnode ealra swidost, pet him God sealde sume 
frofre, and sume rothwile on pys andweardum life (Intro- 
duction). 

Ps, XX XIX, 1: Expectans expectavi Dominun, et re- - 
spexit me == Nees ic on nauht idlum anbide, peah hit me lang 
anbid puhte, pa ὅδ ic anbidode Godes fultumes (v. 1 of the 
Anglo-Saxon translation). 

David sang pysne nigon and pritigodan sealm, gylpende on 
pam sealme, pet he nauht idel nsre, pa he anbidode Godes 
fultumes (Introduction). 

A comparison of the introduction to Ps. LX, with the trans- 
lation of v. 16 of the same psalm, illustrates the same relation. 


The fact, then, that the translator uses the arguments of the 
pseudo-Bede, solely, and not the commentary proper is placed 
beyond a doubt. The reasons which influenced him in his 
procedure will be more fittingly discussed in the section on 
authorship and I shall therefore postpone my interpretation 
of the relation observed to that place. In the meanwhile it 
might be objected that the arguments were probably not known 
to the translator in connection with the commentary proper in 
which case the source of the expansions might still be found 
in some other of the ancient expositions of the Psalms. That 
I, myself, do not entertain the idea of such a separation as 
that suggested for the time that our translation was com- 
posed will appear from the later discussion. Nevertheless, the 
possibility of separation at least is to be considered and the 
consequent possibility that the translator resorted to a different 
commentary for the expansions in his text. With a view to 
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settling finally the question as to the source of these expan- 
sions I have made comparisons throughout of the passages 
with corresponding portions of the remaining extant Psalm 
commentaries of the Western Church written before the middle 
of the eleventh century '—the approximate date of the Anglo- 
Saxon MS. The results of such a comparison for the pseudo- 
Jerome and St. Augustine’s Hnarrationes have already been 
presented in full by Wichmann (Anglia, XI, 46-48), as has 
just been done in the preceding pages for the pseudo-Bede. 
The only commentators besides these whose expositions on 
the Psalms have come down to us from the period mentioned 
are Cassiodore, Haymo, Rémi of Auxerre (Remigius Antissi- 
dorensis) and Bruno of Wiirzburg.? What Delitzsch has said 
of these and of later expositions of the Psalms in the Middle 
Ages will be found hardly to exceed the truth by those who 
follow in his footsteps. ‘‘ Wenn man einen dieser ausleger 
kennt, so kennt man schier sie alle. Das meiste was sie 
bieten ist echo der alten” (Commentar, II, 441). The com- 
parisons referred to put it beyond question that the interpola- 
tions in the Anglo-Saxon version are not drawn directly from 
any of these commentaries. It would be useless to burden 
our pages with the numerous proofs of this negative result 
which accumulated under my examination. I think it desir- 
able on the other hand to cite from these works a list of 
passages not altogether inconsiderable in number which do 


11 do not speak here of partial commentaries like those of Alcuin and 
Pope Gregory I. on the Penitential Psalms or of St. Hilary on select psalms, 
although I have also made the comparison for these works with sufficient 
exactness to assure myself that the works in question, also, furnished no 
aid to our translator. 

* References for the expositions of Cassiodore and Haymo have already 
been given. Rémi’s Enarrationes will be found, Migne, CX XXI, 133-844, 
Bruno’s Expositio, Migne, CX LIT, 39-530. Wichmann (p. 46) cites Smaragdus 
among the authors of the Psalm commentaries, but no work of this descrip- 
tion has come down to us under his name. 

This error is committed, also, by J. Bochius, whose Psalmorum Davidis 
Parodia Heroica, Antwerp, 1608, contains the best list I have seen of the 
ancient commentators on the Psalms. 
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exhibit a parallelism to the corresponding interpretations of 
the Paris Psalter, because they strengthen the proofs already 
supplied from the parallel passages from St. Augustine’s Enar- 
rationes, the Breviarium in Psalmos, and the pseudo-Bede that 
the interpolations of the Anglo-Saxon translator, especially in 
the case of allegorical interpretations, which are the instances 
of chief demonstrative weight, were drawn from the common 
stock of Psalm interpretation which was current in the Medie- 
val Church. I shall only reproduce examples of coincident 
interpretation in the case of passages for which Wichmann 
has not already cited parallels from the two great sources of 
medieval Psalm commentaries mentioned above, namely, St. 
Augustine’s Enarrationes and the pseudo-Jerome’s Breviartum 
in Psalmos. Nothing new was gained from Haymo’s com- 
mentary, so the following quotations are exclusively from 
Cassiodore, Rémi, and Bruno of Wiarzburg, with one or twe 
trifling exceptions from other sources! indicated in the proper 


1 Before discovering the connection of the Paris Psalter with the pseudo- 
Bede, I had been inclined to suspect that the expansions which are found 
in the body of the Anglo-Saxon translation were due to what is, perhapa 
the most widespread of all sources of corruption in texts—namely, the tak. 
ing over into the translated text of glosses from the MS. which the translato1 
had before him. Gilossed Latin Psalters were of such common use in the 
Middle Ages that it is a priori not improbable that the translator shoulc 
have selected one for his work. I was all the more strongly inclined tc 
this suspicion, inasmuch as the Middle English prose version of the Psalm: 
is known to have suffered corruption through just this influence of a glossec 
original (8. The Earliest Complete English D’rose Psalter, edited by Karl D 
Biilbring, London, 1891, E. E. T. S., No. 97, Preface, XI). Acting on this 
supposition, I examined the only specimens of Latin glossed Psalters ante 
dating the Paris Psalter accessible to me, namely, Royal MS., 2BV. anc 
Additional MS. 18043, of the British Museum. Neither of these, however 
contained the originals of our expansions. I made a collection of parallel, 
from glosses in these MSS. to expanded passages in the Anglo-Saxon texts 
but a more intimate acquaintance with the ancient commentaries later or 
taught me that the glosses in question were obviously drawn from the bes 
known of the patristic expositions of the Psalms. For instance, Additiona 
18043 is especially dependent on the Breviarium in Paalmos and Royal 2BV 
on Augustine and Cassiodore. I may say, in conclusion, that a compariso1 
with the Glossa Ordinaria of Walafridus Strabo was unexpectedly quit 
barren of results. 
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place. The reader will observe no greater freedom in the 
expression of the thought with which tradition supplied the 
translator than has already been remarked in the case of 
the paraphrase of the arguments of the pseudo-Bede. 

Ps. XIV, 2: pa andswarode Drihten pes witgan mode, 
purh onbryrdnesse pees halgan gastes; and cwd se witga. = 
Remigius, 211, B: Responsio Domini Patris. 

Ps. XVI, 2: and [pu] me sude mid pam fyre monegra 
earfota = Remigius, 218, C: igne id est, valida tribulatione. 
Cf. St. Augustine, Migne, XXXVI, 143. 

Ps. XVI, 10: pa eagan heora modes habba®d geteohhad 
pet hi me gebygen οὖ eordan = Remigius, 220, D: oculos 
suos: mentem qua divinitatem que in me operabatur videre 
debuerunt, statuerunt, id est, firmiter proposuerunt declinare, 
id est, deorsum inclinare in terram, id est, corpus meum. 

Ps. XVII, 7: pst is pet megen minra ofermodena feonda 
= Remigius, 227, B: montes, id. est, superbi hujus ssculi. 
So St. Augustine, p. 149. 

Ps. XVIII, 7: egder ge modes ge lichaman = Remigius, 
241, B: oculog interioris hominis. 

Ps. XXI, 10: pet synt lytle and niwe fynd = Remigius, 
253, C: lasciviens plebs Judaica. 

Pet synt strengran fynd = tauri Principes Judsorum. 

Ps. X XI, 15: pet ys min megn and mine getrywan frynd, 
pam ic getruwode swa wel swa minum agenum limum = 
Cassiodorus, 161, A: Dinumerata sunt etiam ossa ejus, id est, 
A postoli sive reliqui Christiani quando persecutione facta.... 
queerebantur exstingul. 

It is. only desired here to show that the general method of 
interpretation is the same. 

Ps. XXV,6: pet is pret ic were unscyldig betwuh him = 
Remigius, 273, A: lavabo inter innocentes manus meas, imi- 
tando innocentes et hoc modo ens inter eos. 

Ps. XX VI, 16: gepola Drihtnes willan = Remigius, 278, 
D: Sustine Dominum, pondus preceptorum Domini. 
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Ps. XXX, 22: wgSer ge modes ge lichaman = Remigius, 
296, D: in abditu faciei tuse id est, intus in corde. 

Ps. XXXVI, 9: Forpem pa pe yfel dod and pet ne betad 
= Breviarium (to Ps. V, 5), 850, C: Non dixit qui operati 
sunt iniquitatem sed operantur iniquitatem. Qui perseverant 
in peccato, illi odio habentur a Domino, dimiserunt illi aman- 
tur a Deo. 

Ps. XXXVI, 20: pa ryhtwisan syllad swegder ge to borge 
ge to gife== Remigius, 336, B: da pauperi qui tibi non 
solvere potest: et accipe Dominum fidei jussorem et magnum 
tibi crescit fenus. 

Ps. XXXVII, 7: min lichama is full flesclicra lusta = 
Bruno, 163, B: Illusionibus illis confitetur se pcenitens esse 
repletum atque infirmatum quibus diabolus humanum genus 
quotidie illicit et suadet ut delinquat. 

Ps. XX XIX, 8: On forewardre pyssere bec ys awriten be 
me and eac on manegum otrum = Bruno, 171, B: In capite 
libri scriptum est de me; in libro isto Psalmorum: then cites 
first verses of the Gospel of St. John and of Genesis as other 
illustrations of the text. 

Ps. XLIII, 10: And we pa heredon God elce dege, and 
we weeron 686 geherede fram oSrum peodum for his weor- 
cum == Cassiodorus, 312, C: Sed ne crederes otiosos futuros, 
qui se in Deo dixerunt esse laudandos, profitentur se quoque 
preconia Domini jugiter personare. 

Ps. XLIV, 7: pet ys pet hy oder twega, οὔδε on andet- 
nesse gefeallad, od35e on helle = Cassiodorus, 322, A: Popule 
sub te cadent, conversiones significat hominum: quando cre- 
dentes in humilitatem feliciter cadunt qui prius vitio presum- 
tionis erecti sunt. 

Ps. XLIV, 8: seo gerecd lene mann, 06%e to Sinum willan 
od%e to wite = Cassiodorus, 322, C: virga ista justos regit, 
implos percutit. 

Ps, XLIV, 12: pet synd yfelwillende menn and unSeawas 
ἐν νον pet ys deofol = Remigius, 380, D: carnalia constituta 
vel populum Babylonis, cui populo rex fuit diabolus. 
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Ps. XLIV, 13: pet synt pa sawla pe beod gewelgode mid 
goodum geearnincgum = Cassiodorus, 326, A: sed filiarum 
istius vocabulo civitatis animas mavult significare fidelium. 

Ps. XLV, 3: pa up-ahafenan kynincgas = Remigius, 383, 
B: montes, principes terreni. 

Ps. XLV, 4: forpam ne wyrd seo burh neefre onwend, pa 
hwile pe God byd unonawendlic on hire midle = Remigius, 
383, B: Quia Deus est in medio ... . licet montes contur- 
bentur, non commovebitur civitas ipsa a preedicatione Evangelii. 

Ps, XLV, 8: pa andswarode God pes witgan mode and 
οὐ eft purh pone witgan = Bruno, 192, B: Hunce versicu- 
lum loquuntur filii Core (Vulgate title) ex persona Domini. 

Ps. XLVIII, 18: Forpsem pe he nyste him nenne anc, 
ne Gode ne mannum pes ὅθ he him sealde syS¥an he hit 
hefde: butan pa ane hwile, pe hit him man sealde = Glossed 
Psalter (British Museum) Royal 2BV: mali tunc Dominum 
benedicunt quando temporalia bona percipiunt et cum diripiunt. 

It will be observed that taking those instances in the Anglo- 
Saxon version in which the language of the psalms is mystically 
interpreted, only three (Ps. XX XI, 7, XLI, 8, XLIV, 16) 
remain unrepresented by parallels in the lists of examples which 
have been given by Wichmann and myself. It would be use- 
less to examine more closely the reason of this insignificant 
number of departures, inasmuch as there is no reason to believe 
that the translator drew directly, or systematically, at any rate, 
from any commentary, and by an occasional slip of memory, 
when he thought it worth while to add an explanation of 
what seemed to him to have been expressed mystically by the 
pealmist, he would be thrown upon the resources of his own 
invention. Not only, however, are the instances of mystical 
interpretation almost without exception now provided with 
parallels from the writings of the Fathers in the above lists, 
but a very large number, also, of cases in which the expan- 
sion springs from an endeavor on the part of the translator to 
develop the meaning of his original according to the literal 
sense. 
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Authorship. 


In view of the results of the comparisons which have just 
been presented I think we are no longer justified in clinging 
to the theory of Alfredian authorship for the Anglo-Saxon 
translation. After the preceding investigation, it is true, there 
can be no room left for doubt that in executing the body of 
the version, the translator worked with only rare consulta- 
tion of commentaries, if any. But the assumption which runs 
through the whole of Wichmann’s treatment of the subject, 
that, such being the case, the author could not have been an 
ecclesiastic (cf. especially pp. 81 and 88) is obviously unwar- 
ranted. In the first place it might be remarked that as a 
matter of fact, as has been shown above, the translator did, 
after all, use a commentary for the prefaces to the psalms, 
and the reason for his not drawing upon the same commen- 
tary for his interpolations will be considered in a moment. 
But to satisfy oneself that the assumption referred to is unten- 
able, it is only necessary to recall that the metrical division of 
the Paris Psalter is notoriously deformed by more flagrant 
errors of translation than the division now under considera- 
tion (s. Wilker, Grundriss, p. 436), though the same resource 
of consulting commentaries was also open to its author. It 
will hardly be maintained, however, that this version which, 
as is known (s. Bouterwek, Caedmon’s Biblische Dichtungen, 
p. CLXXXIII), was in use in the liturgy of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church was not of purely ecclesiastical origin. The fact, 
then, that the translator occasionally blundered instead of 
consulting the commentaries is clearly no obstacle to an accep- 
tance of the natural supposition that he was a member of one 
of the ecclesiastical orders. On the other hand, the general 
familiarity with allegorical interpretation which he is proved 
by our parallels to have possessed, notwithstanding his inde- 
pendence of any particular commentary, would be incompre- 
hensible on the supposition of this version having been the 
work of a layman, even though the layman should be King 
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Alfred. If we leave aside the prefaces I can subscribe with 
little reservation to Wichmann’s opinion (p. 49), that the 
interpolations of the text represent simply what the author 
had gathered by hearing and reading. But that any one save 
a churchman by profession should have carried in his head so 
considerable a mass of interpretation in detail—often agreeing 
exactly with that of leading commentaries (cf., for instance, 
Ps. 7, 12 ff., 44, 10)—-seems, indeed, inconceivable. 

The character of these interpolations points, moreover, to 
the same conclusion. Who does not recognize in the follow- 
ing insertion at Ps. 48, 7, the note of the professional monk 
or priest? The verse in the Latin original runs, “Frater non 
redimit ; redimet homo; non dabit Deo placationem suam ; 
et pretium redemtionis anime sus, nec laborabit in sternum 
et vivet in finem.” These words are rendered by the Anglo- 
Saxon, “pet nan brodor odres sawle nele alysan of helle ne 
ne meg, peah he wylle, gif he sylf nanwuht nyle, ne ne ded 
to goode pa hwile pe he her byd.” Then comes immediately 
the following sermonizing interpolation which, it will be found 
impossible, I think, to impute to King Alfred. “Gylde forpy 
him sylf, and alyse his sawle, pa hwile pe he her sy ; forpam 
se brodor odde nyle, odde ne meg, gif he sylf na ne ongin’ 
to tilianne pet he pet weord agife to alysnesse his sawle; ac 
pet ys wyrse pet full neah elec mann pes tiolad, fram pem 
anginne his lifes, οὔ pene ende hu he on ecnesse swincan 
meege.” 

Let us now consider, however, the motives which prevented 
the translator from using for text as well as for prefaces the 
commentary which he has been proved to have used for the 
latter. 

It might first be asked, may not the originals of the latter 
alone—that is the arguments of Eaegesis only—have been 
accessible to him? may these not have existed independently 
of the commentary to which we now find them attached? I 
should see no reason for hesitating to give a negative answer 
to this question. As we have seen, the very condition of the 
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arguments reaching England was their becoming a part of 
the pseudo- Bede. That they ever existed apart from this 
commentary in England we have not the slightest ground for 
believing, since they have been found nowhere save in con- 
nection with this work, and if, indeed, they had ever existed 
apart from it there, it could only have been in connection 
with another commentary or glossed Psalter. At least, I am 
unaware of the existence in the Middle Ages of separate collec- 
tions of such arguments, whereas somewhat similar proemia of 
an orthodox character are occasionally found in the Church 
commentaries, e. g., the Breviarium in Psalmos. But we have 
seen that the Anglo-Saxon version is not less independent of 
the other commentators than of the author of the pseudo-Bede 
itself ; hence, there is no reason for supposing that the argu- 
ments were ever united with any other exposition of the Psalms 
than that to which we now find them attached. 

The true explanation of the translator’s working independ- 
ently of the commentaries in the body of his text is to be 
sought not so much in his total ignorance of these aids as in 
the practical nature of the object he proposed to himself. This 
object evidently was to furnish a plain rendering of the Psalter 
into English speech, and it is only sporadically and without 
system that on comparatively rare occasions he has inserted 
bits of allegorical or other interpretation, as they occurred to 
him. That he should have now and then committed blunders 
in turning the Latin original into his own language when the 
commentaries would have set him right, is to be considered 
the result either of his own indolence or over-confidence or of 
the inaccessibility of such works to him at the time of his 
encountering the difficulties in question. At the same time it 
cannot but occur to any one who is familiar with the patristic 
expositions, that it is not singular, after all, that a person pur- 
suing the practical object indicated above should have rarely 
sought assistance from this quarter. The interpretation accord- 
ing to the literal sense, which alone could have been of use to 
the translator, did not lie within the scope of these works, and 
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it is only by a process of inference, not always easy, that the 
reader is able to discover from the allegorical interpretation 
of a passage what was the commentator’s interpretation of its 
simple sense. On the other hand, the arguments of Ezegesis 
were made use of by the translator, since it seemed particu- 
larly desirable in a work of the character he had in hand that 
the interpretation of each psalm should be indicated succinctly 
by such introductory prefaces as we find in the prose division 
of the Paris Psalter. His choice of the pseudo-Bede may have 
been determined either by accident or, more probably, by the 
fact that the arguments of this commentary in the form we 
have it offer a greater variety of matter than can be found in 
the case of the other patristic commentaries, in which, for the 
rest, prefaces to the psalms of any sort, though they occur, are 
exceptional. 

With the above paragraphs I should conclude my observa- 
tions on the question of authorship for the prose division of 
the Paris Psalter as distinct from that of date of composition, 
but as Wichmann (pp. 84-95) has cited and discussed at some 
length a number of passages in the Anglo-Saxon translation, 
characterized either by expansions or mistranslations, from 
which he draws the inference of Alfredian authorship for 
this work, it will be necessary for me to prolong the present 
discussion somewhat in order to submit the evidence of the 
passages concerned to a reéxamination. I will omit in the 
following those passages in which Wichmann has been at 
some pains to show from the errors of the translator that he 
did not have recourse to the commentaries in the performance 
of his work, inasmuch as this question may now be regarded, 
I think, as finally settled. The inference, however, which in 
each instance he draws from this fact—namely, the inference 
that the author of the translation was, therefore, a layman— 
is altogether unwarrantable, as I have pointed out above by 
means of the parallel metrical version of Ps. 51-150. The 
passages in question I will take up in the order of Wichmann’s 
discussion. 

10 
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Ps. 5, 8.—We have here in the Anglo-Saxon the gloss in- 
serted: se weg 18 min weorc.— Wichmann cites as parallel from 
King Alfred’s translation of the Cura Pastoralis, 266, 3 a 
similar gloss to weg. But the parallel is without force, as the 
gloss opera for via in the Latin commentaries and gloesed 
Psalters is, perhaps, the commonest of all glosses. For instance, 
with reference to this very verse of Ps. 5, we find in Exegesis, 
509, D. the comment, “ Deduc me, inquam, et ita hoc agas ut 
dirigas viam meam, id est, directa facies opera mea.” In the 
glossed Psalter, Additional MS. 18043 (British Museum) we 
find again to the verse the gloss: cujus vis, id est, opera. It 
is useless to adduce the numberless examples that might be 
added to the above. 

Ps. 7, 12-13.—Et in ipso paravit vasa mortis, sagittas suas 
ardentibus effecit = he teohad pet he scyle sceotan pst deades 
feet [peet synt pa unrihtwisan he gede® his flan fyrena Sset he 
meege mid sceotan] and beernan pa pe her byrnad on wren- 
nesse and on undeawum. 

It is difficult to see for what purpose Wichmann (p. 85) has 
cited the two passages from the Cura Pastoralis, 76, 1 ff., 360, 
16. These are both close translations of the corresponding 
passages of their Latin originals and the Domini vasa of that 
text have nothing to do with the vasa morts of the Psalmist. 
The allegorical interpretation of the word vasa even is different 
in the two cases. It is evident, however, that the glossator 
here followed the interpretation of the Breviarium in Psalmos 
which he had in mind, beginning with verse 12, where he 
interprets the subject of the Latin vibrabit as the devil. The 
author of the Breviarium begins his interpretation of the 
passage with the words: “ Iste locus duplicem recipit intelli- 
gentiam”’ (p. 836, C), then cites only one interpretation for 
verse 12 (p. 836, D), namely, “nisi egeritis pcenitentiam, 
Dominus vos gladio suo percutiet,” but in the gloss to verse 
15 (same page) the alternative interpretation appears: “hoc est 
nisi conversi fueritis, nisi egeritis poenitentiam, semper diabo- 
lus paratum habet arcum, emittit sagittas quibus nos percutiat, 
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etc.” The alternative interpretation is carried through in Addi- 
tional MS. 18043 just as in the Anglo-Saxon ; the glosses of 
that manuscript, as has already been remarked elsewhere, are 
largely drawn from the Breviarium in Psalmos. We find in 
it no comment immediately after vibravit, but after the words: 
arcum suum tetendit et paravit illum, occurs the gloss: “ De 
diabolo ista dicuntur, quia nisi conversi penitentiam egerimus, 
gladium malitiarum suarum vibravit ad percutiendum nos, 
quia semper habet arcum paratum insidiarum suarum, de quo 
emittit sagittas tam per se quam per sua membra quibus nos 
vuineret ut interficiat. Hoc sunt mortiferse et venenosse sua- 
slones quse et vasa mortis dicuntur.” As gloss to the words: 
sagittas suas ardentibus effecit, Additional MS. 18043 has 
again (following the Breviarium): “ Et pulchre dixit ardentibus 
quorum enim corda ardent libidine ceterisque vitiis.”” There 
follows then in this manuscript the alternative interpretation 
of verses 12-13, according to which the subject of vibravit is 
Dominus, and gladius is Christ. 

Ps. 10, 5.—As gloss to brewas translating the Latin palpe- 
bre the Anglo-Saxon adds: pet ys rihta dom. Again, the 
parallel which Wichmann adduces from Oura Pastoralis, 192, 
25 ff. is beside the purpose, inasmuch as the passage quoted 
simply offers a translation of the corresponding sentences of 
its Latin original. Whatever likeness there may exist in the 
two cases is between the Latin originals, in the first instance, 
and is, of course, bound under any circumstances to be reflected 
in accurate translations of these. Evidently the Anglo-Saxon 
gloss is based on the interpretation found in the Breviarium, 
p. 846, A, and repeated, I may say, in Additional MS. 18043. 
I quote the gloss from the latter for this passage: “In palpe- 
bris: vel ipsi oculi quorum sunt pars, id est, subtilitas judi- 
ciorum Dei quibus aliis aperit, aliis claudit intelligitur.”’ 

Ps. 15, 2.—One will easily grant that the Anglo-Saxon 
interpretation of this passage rests upon “ein gedanke, der 
einem kénige am besten in den mund gelegt wird,” for, as 
the introduction to the psalm shows, the translator interpreted 
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it a8 a pealm of King David: Pone fifteotan sealm Dauid 
sang be his earfodum, eg®er ge modes ge lichaman, etc. 

Ps. 15, 5.—The circumstance just pointed out explains the 
translation of hereditatem and hereditas by land and rice in 
this verse. 

Ps. 17, 7.—Fundamenta montium conturbata sunt = se 
grundweall para munta wes tohrered [pet is pet megen 
minra ofermodena feonda].—I do not see that there is any 
misunderstanding of the text, the translator only takes montes 
in an allegorical sense as the medieval commentators were in 
the habit of doing. Surely, if once montes were generally 
interpreted superbi or principes superbi (Exegesis, 569 f.) it is 
not strange that fundamenta should be interpreted by magn = 
might. These superbi would have to be enemies from the 
context. It would seem more natural in the case of such a 
passage as the present that the author, if not an ecclesiastic, 
should not have thought of allegorical interpretation at all, 
for none was needed for the understanding of the passage. 
Wichmann, besides, makes the gratuitous assumption (p. 86) 
that a monk would have certainly followed the commentators 
and interpreted the passage as having reference to the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. But allegorical interpretations are altogether 
a secondary matter with the translator. The whole psalm rep- 
resents the rescue of David through the aid of Jehovah and has 
been rendered with this understanding by the Anglo-Saxon. 
It is difficult to conceive how else with his practical object in 
view it could have been rendered. The citation of the passage 
from the Cura Pastoralis, 310, 8 is again without weight, since 
the Anglo-Saxon words there: Da weallas Sonne Hierusalem 
getacniad 6a megenu Sere saule, are simply a literal transla- 
tion of the Latin original: Muri autem Jerusalem virtutes 
sunt anime (Migne, LX XVII, 81, C). 

Ps, 17, 28.—Again to Wichmann’s objection that murum 
is translated literally without mystical explanation (p. 87), it 
is to-be replied that in a translation in which throughout, in 
accordance with its plan, so little commentary is mingled, we 
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have no right to base an argument as to authorship on the 
absence of such an explanation. The Anglo-Saxon transla- 
tion is just as easily understood as the original Hebrew. 

Ps. 18, 12.—Si mei non fuerint dominati, tunc immacu- 
latus ero, et emundabor a delicto maximo=Gif mine fynd 
ne ricsiad ofer me, ponne beo ic unwemme, and beo gecleensod 
from psem mestum scyldum [ac gif hi me abysgiad, ponne ne 
meg ic smeagan mine unscylda, ne eac pinne willan ne meg 
smeagan to wyrcanne].—The Anglo-Saxon translator has cer- 
tainly misunderstood his original here, but the mistake is due 
to the reading dominati. Having once been involved in error, 
in order to make the sense of the passage clear, according to 
his conception of it, he was compelled to add in explanation 
the words contained in brackets. It is wrong, however, to 
say that the translator conceives the deliverance a maximo 
delicto as “befreiung von weltlichen, die persdnliche freiheit 
bedrohenden feinden ” (p. 87). The deliverance from enemies 
to which the Anglo-Saxon refers is implied in St mez non 
fuerint dominati, not in emundabor a delicto maximo. We 
have no right, moreover, to assume with Wichmann (2b.) in 
consequence of this addition, “ac gif... . to wyrcanne,” that 
the translator, himself, considered personal liberty indispensa- 
ble for self-probation and execution of the divine will. The 
addition was made not to express any personal view of the 
translator. It was only the logical consequence of his mis- 
understanding of δὲ mei non fuerint dominati. Last of all, the 
psalm is conceived as the psalm of King David and the mis- 
take in translation was all the more easy from that conception. 

The Anglo-Saxon is not the only commentator who had been 
mislead by dominati. Cf. Haymo, Migne, CXVI, 257, D. 

For an expansion similar to that in this passage see Ps. 
39, 14. 

Ps, 39, 1.—Et eduxit me de lacu miserie et de luto feecis = 
and aleedde me fram pam pytte elcra yrmda and of pam duste 
and of pam drosnum slces peowdomes and elcre heftnyde.— 
The Anglo-Saxon has here very naturally rendered de lacu 
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miseriae e de luto faecis by terms denoting servitude and 
captivity, since according to the introduction that goes imme- 
diately before (following his authority, the Theodorean argu- 
ment of the pseudo-Bede) he conceived the psalm as one which 
was sung by the captive Israelites in Babylon. It is unneces- 
sary, then, to resort to the idea of a layman translator to 
explain the turn of phrase—as we have here simply an appli- 
cation of the conception which the commentary supplied. 

Ps. 21, 15.—Foderunt manus meas et pedes meos, dinu- 
meraverunt omnia ossa mea.— Wichmann (p. 88) objects that 
the Anglo-Saxon gloss to the above sentence: pet ys min 
msegn and mine getrywan frynd, Sam ic getruwode, swa wel 
swa minum agenum limum, shows that the translator applied 
these words to himself. This is obviously incorrect, however. 
The translator only follows his usual custom of interpreting 
in the person of King David, the assumed author of all the 
psalms, and according to the particular supposed circum- 
stances of its composition. The Anglo-Saxon introduction to 
this psalm is lost, but the argument in the pseudo-Bede gives 
the clue to its interpretation: “ Rogat Dominum David factione 
Absalom laborans.” The interpretation of the translator agrees 
very well with the period of Absalom’s rebellion, if we suppose 
that he had the historical interpretation of the argument in 
mind. 

Ps, 39, 2.—To Wichmann’s criticism of this passage (p. 88), 
it is again to be repeated that it was not the purpose of the 
translator to suggest allegorical interpretations. He only gives 
a literal interpretation of figurative phrases, probably, also, 
with especial reference to the authorship of the psalm and the 
circumstances under which it was sung as explained in the 
introductions. 

Et statuit super petram pedes meos = and he asette mine 
fet on swide heanne stan [pet ys on swyde heah set] and on 
swy Se frestne anweald |. 

The heah setl could only be the seat of a royal personage, of 
course, but David is the King that the translator has in mind. 
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To turn the employment of such a word into an argument for 
royal authorship seems to verge closely on the absurd. 

Ps. 13, 6.—Equally trivial seem Wichmann’s reasons for 
regarding the use of for yflum willum as an indication of non- 
clerical authorship. Such superfluous clauses are constantly 
added by the translator—but it is useless to argue upon evi- 
dence of this sort, which is too ridiculously slight to support 
an inference in favor of the one view or the other. Similarly 
with regard to yrfeweard instead of laf, translating reliquiae 
(Ps. 36, 36-37). If monks did not have heirs, themselves, 
there was certainly nothing to prevent them from knowing that 
other men had them. 

Ps. 46, 9.—DPa ealdormen ealre eordan becumad to Abra- 
hames Gode and beod him underdydde ; forpam he oferswidde 
pa strangan kynincgas ofer eordan, pa pe weeron upahafene swa 
pas godas. With these words Wichmann (p. 92) compares a 
passage from Alfred’s translation of Augustine’s Soliloquies, 
fol. 44 a: he wealt para cyninga Se msstne anweald habbad 
pisses middangeardes, 3a beod eallum mannum gelice acende 
and sac o}rum mannum gelice sweltad ; pa let he ricsian Sa 
hwile, pe he wyle. The resemblance, however, between the 
passages is too distant to possess any significance. The thought 
is ἃ commonplace one and what is most distinctive of each 
passage pa pe weron upahafene swa pas godas in the Psalms, 
and 8a beod eallum mannum gelice sweltad in the Soliloquies, 
finds no representative in the other. 

Ps. 48, 7-8.—The passage from the Cura Pastoralis, 338, 
8 (quoted p. 93) has no demonstrative weight, because it is 
simply a rendering of the corresponding Latin of Gregory, 
Migne, LX XVII, 88, A: “ Hinc enim Psalmista ait, non dabit 
Deo propitiationem suam, nec pretium redemptionis anime sue. 
Pretium namque redemptionis dare est opus bonum preveni- 
enti nos gratise reddere. Hinc Joannes exclamat dicens: Jam 
securis ad radicem arboris posita est. Omnis arbor que non 
facit fructum bonum excidetur et in ignem mittetur (Luc., ITT, 
9 (sic). Qui ergo se innoxios quia aliena non rapiunt ssti- 
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mant ictum securis vicine prevideant, et torporem impro- 
videe securitatis amittant, ne cum ferre fructum boni operis 
negligunot, a preesenti vita funditus quasi a viriditate radicis 
exsecentur.”’ . . 

Finally, Wichmann (p. 93 f.) quotes a number of passages 
from the Psalms which occur in the Anglo-Saxon version of 
the Cura Pastoralis, as offering parallels to the corresponding 
passages in the Paris Psalter. These parallels, however, are 
altogether without weight. It would be strange, indeed, if two 
fairly accurate renderings of the same words in the same lan- 
guage, whether executed by two different persons or the same 
person, did not betray “ein deutliches zusammenklingen.” It 
is unfair, moreover, to draw into the comparison the versions of 
Spelman’s Psalter (Davidis Latino-Saxonicum vetus, a Johanne 
Spelmanno ... . editum, etc., London, 1640) in order to make a 
point of the relatively closer agreement of the Paris Psalter 
with the translations of the Cura Pastoralis. The Psalter 
which Spelman has edited is simply an interlinear version. 
According to its plan, the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of each 
Latin word is set over that word in the order of the original, 
so that it is seriously misleading to print words thus disjoined 
(so Wichmann does in the notes to p. 94) as if they consti- 
tuted sentences in an Anglo-Saxon translation of the ordinary 
form, such as those of the Paris Psalter and the Cura Pas- 
toralis. Against this procedure Spelman, himself, had given 
the warning: “ Monendus es autem, Lector, non hic reperiri 
Integrum aut genuinum sermonis Saxonici contextum, sed ad 
singula verba Latina, verbales tantummodd Versiones, in qui- 
bus a lingus illius proprietate necessario ssepé disceditur ”’ (s. 
Preface). This plan of Spelman’s Psalter explains why each 
word of the Latin is rendered simply by a single equivalent 
in the Anglo-Saxon—in contrast to the frequent renderings 
by two synonyms in the Paris Psalter and Cura Pastoralis 
in accordance with lingue illius proprietas. This contrast 
might tend to produce a false notion of the cause of the 
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comparative agreement between the Paris Psalter and the 
Cura Pastoralis.' . 


Date of Composition. 


In the section of his article devoted to a presentation of what 
is characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon version of Ps. 1-50 in 
phonology and inflections (pp. 53-63), Wichmann has en- 
deavored to detect in the great mass of forms evidence to 
support the suggestion of Prof. Wilker, Grundriss, p. 436,— 
for it is hardly more—that the version in question is the work 
of King Alfred. Wichmann has not, himself, offered any 
summary of the linguistic evidence which he supposes to afford 
confirmation of that suggestion, although he makes the general 
remark at the close of this division of his work that “die 
haufigen, an dltere zeit erinnernden laut- und formgestalten 
erheben die vermutung Wiilker’s . . . . zu immer grdésserer 
wahrscheinlichkeit ” (p. 63). Ona careful examination of the 
whole discussion embraced in the pages cited above, the follow- 
ing eleven points, relating, partly, to phonology and, partly, to 
the system of inflectional forms appear from the accompanying 
remarks to constitute the basis of the statement just quoted. 
(1) The occasional occurrence of o before nasals instead of a 


1] will refrain from discussing the laborious comparison of the vocabulary 
of our text with that of King Alfred’s various translations which Wichmann 
has made, pp. 71-79. It seems to me impossible to draw any conclusion from 
such comparisons—at least, I can recall no instance where the vocabulary 
test as distinguished from that of phraseology has been found to prove any- 
thing. This so-called test has never enjoyed any favor outside of Germany 
and I think the signs are not wanting that its popularity there is on the 
wane. At any rate, in the present instance, after all his labor, Wichmann, 
himself, has not made the slightest attempt to point out in what respect the 
results of his comparisons tell in favor of Alfredian authorship. One may 
say, also, of the points of phraseology and diction discussed on pp. 66-71, 
80, 83 f., what Fritsche observed in a similar case many years ago, Anglia, 
II, 453, that, if they prove anything, it is simply that the text was composed 
in the same period as those with which it is compared. Asa matter of fact, 
there are none of the words and phrases or peculiarities of translation cited 
by Wichmann which do not, also, occur—in many cases, abundantly—out- 
side of the works of Alfred. 
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which is customary in late West-Saxon usage (8. p. 53). (2) 
a unbroken six times before / + consonant (p. 54). (3) The 
. occurrence three times of the form meahte instead of mthte. 
Reference to Wichmann’s citations will show that ea for 7 
before A occurs in our text only in the case of this one word 
(p. 54). (4) e instead of ὁ as a middle vowel in forms like 
manege, elSeodegum, ete., twenty times in all, where the late 
West-Saxon usage requires i (p. 54). (5) The form weoruld 
instead of woruld, which latter, according to Wichmann’s state- 
ment, was exclusively used in the language of Aelfric; weoruld 
occurs in our text fourteen times against worud, nine times 
(p. 54). (6) Our text occasionally preserves the distinctive 
forms of the accusatives singular of feminines of the é-de- 
clension, which in the older West-Saxon were without endings 
—in the later West-Saxon adopted the -e of the a-stems 
(p. 57). (7) The occurrence three times of the ending -a for 
the nominative, accusative plural of the feminine adjective 
(strong declension). The forms concerned are manega, twice, 
mistlica, once. ‘The masculine ending in the late West-Saxon 
takes the place of the feminine (p. 58). (8) Our text frequently 
shows older -u, -o as ending of the nom. and ace. plural of the 
neuter of adjectives, whereas the late West-Saxon has the 
ending -e (p. 59). (9) The extremely frequent occurrence of 
Sam instead of late West-Saxon dan, especially in the combi- 
nation fordam (p. 59 f.). (10) The almost regular syncopation 
of e in the endings of the 2. and 3. pers. sing. indic. The 
fuller forms are characteristic of late West-Saxon (p. 60). 
(11) The frequent mutation of the radical vowel in the 2. and 
3. pers. sing. present indic. In this particular our text agrees 
more closely with the older usage. 

I do not add to the above Wichmann’s observations (p. 55) 
on the occurrence of y and its earlier equivalents in our text, 
as he, himself, has made no attempt to draw an inference in 
favor of a more ancient date for our version from the facts of 
this occurrence, as these facts, indeed, do not admit of any 
such inference. 
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It is in the eleven points which have just been enumerated, 
as far as I can discover, that Wichmann believes he has dis- 
cerned survivals of forms of the West-Saxon dialect of more 
ancient date in the midst of the language of the eleventh cen- 
tury into which the original language of the translation, as 
a whole, has been subsequently turned by successive scribes. 
Whatever opinion, however, one may hold on other grounds 
as to the date of the translation of the prose psalms, little 
force, I think, can be conceded to the observations of Wich- 
mann which have just been presented, since, as I shall now 
proceed to show, every one of: the peculiarities of language 
enumerated can be matched from MSS. of documents that 
had no existence before the latter half of the tenth century. 
The task of making good this assertion would, doubtless, be 
far easier if we had for the literary monuments of the later 
West-Saxon periods generally, full indices of forms such as 
are supplied for the Blickling Homilies, for example, in Dr. 
Morris’ edition. In the absence, however, of such indices, I 
have, myself, examined with the above purpose in view two 
of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, namely, St. Matthew and St. 
Luke—St. Mark and St. John not being accessible to me at 
the time of writing—and the prose versions of the Benedic- 
tine Rule. The edition of St. Matthew which I have used 
is the Cambridge edition by Skeat—of St. Luke the recent 
edition by Bright (The Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon, 
edited by James W. Bright, Oxford, 1893)—and of the Bene- 
dictine Rule Schréer’s edition (Grein-Wiilker’s Bibliothek der 
Angelsdchsischen Prosa, Band II). My citations from these 
works do not pretend to represent exhaustively the occurrence 
of the forms in question, but show all the more clearly on this 
account, I believe, that no inference which requires us to set 
the composition of our translation before the middle of the 
tenth century can be drawn from the linguistic peculiarities 
of the text which Wichmann has noted. 

I shall now simply present instances of parallel occur- 
rence from the documents mentioned with as little comment 
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as possible, the same order being followed as in the above 
enumeration. 

(1) o instead of a before nasals is common in the Benedic- 
tine Rule. For example, on the first two or three pages we 
find mynstermonna, 9, 1. monna, 9, 23. 10, 5. noman, 10, 11. 
11, 11. lichoman, 16, 22. 18, 12. (2) Unbroken a in anwald 
occurs frequently in Luke, e. g., 20, 2, 8, 20. 21, 27. 23, 7. 
(3) The preterite of magan occurs rarely in the Benedictine 
Rule. Among variants, however, at the bottom of the page 
I have noted meahte at 19, 7. 32, 2., 80 twice against Wich- 
mann’s three times in the Paris Psalter (prose version). (4) e 
as middle vowel instead of i occurs in the gospels times with- 
out number. See Luke, menegum, 3, 7. menegu, 8, 10. 5, 1. 
halegum, 1, 41, 67, 70. 4, 34. εἰ passim. (5) weoruld for woruld. 
The word is not of frequent occurrence in the texts I am citing 
from, but weoruldwilningum is found in the Benedictine Rule 
at 17, 4. and I have observed no other occurrence of weoruld 
or worud in or out of composition in that text. Compare, 
also, weoruldwelan Matthew, 6, 24. Luke, 16,11. (6) Accu- 
satives singular of feminines of the 7-declension without the 
ending -e occur, also, in the Benedictine Rule and even later 
West-Saxon texts; so, tid, 17, 23 (variant). 72, 12, 18, 14. 
So wurdmynt, Aelfric’s Nativitas Sancte Marie, 2. (7) The 
form muistlica is, most probably, used simply by analogy to 
manega on account of the similarity of meaning, so, only the 
latter is to be considered here. But even if it were true that 
the correct feminine plural ending, nom. and acc., of the strong 
adjective did not occur sporadically in genuine late West-Saxon 
texts, the form, manega, here would prove nothing, inasmuch 
it occurs indifferently in connection with nom. and acc. pl. of 
masculines, feminines and neuters in the later West-Saxon. 
For manega as acc. pl. masc. see Matthew, 3, 7., as nom. pl. 
masc. Matthew, 9, 10. 13, 17., as nom. pl. neuter see Paris 
Psalter, itself, 33, 19. 44,15. Examples could be multiplied, 
as it is, perhaps, needless to say, from other texts but these are 
sufficient. (8) The occurrence of the old nom. ace. pl. neuter 
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ending of the adjective, -w or -o, might seem to have more 
weight than the peculiarities that have as yet been taken up, 
but as the ending -w had a strong enough hold on existence to 
become attached in the later West-Saxon even to the long 
stems to which it did not properly belong (s. Sievers, 293, 
‘ n. 1), it is not surprising that we should occasionally find it 
added in cases where its addition would have been unobjec- 
tionable even according to the older usage. (9) That we 
should find fordam almost regularly rather than forSan in 
our text is no indication whatever of older composition. This 
is the form habitually employed, one may say, in the Gospels. 
For instance, in the Corpus MS. of St. Matthew, V, 3-10, we 
find fordam recurring eight times in as many lines, and so 
throughout this Gospel and St. Luke. (10) The syncopation 
of e in the ending of 2. and 3. pers. sing. indic. pres. is, like- 
wise, the rule in the Gospels. Almost any page of the Corpus 
MS. of St. Matthew will offer numerous examples. For 
instance in a few verses of the Fifth Chapter, awyrd, 13, 
gewtt, 18, towyrpd, laerd, 19, segd, 22, brincst, gedencgst, 23, 
forlet, genimd, 32, agylst, 33, etc. (11) Mutation of the 
radical vowel in the same forms of the pres. indic. is, again, 
the rule in the Gospels, so no argument for the early compo- 
sition of the prose psalms can be based on this observation. 
The mutation in question is found on almost every page of 
St. Matthew. The examples given under (10) illustrate it in 
part, but numberless others could be added. So, scryt, 6, 30. 
byrd, 7, 17. cewyd, 7, 21. crewd, Luke, 22, 34, ete. 

It will be evident from the above, I think that Wichmann’s 
supposed indications of Early West-Saxon origin in the 
language of our text do not stand the test of an examination. 
On the other hand, it must be confessed that the style of the 
translation in its naiveté and awkwardness—traits which 
become most prominent in those portions of his work where 
the author has the freest hand, namely, the arguments—is 
certainly more nearly in the manner of the so-called Alfredian 
translations than in that of the Benedictine Rule, for instance. 
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It is, of course, possible that the characteristics of style which 
have been noted might have sprung from a deficient skill on 
the part of the translator, to whatever age he belonged, but it 
is hardly likely that a work of this scope should have been 
undertaken in the Late West-Saxon period, when an accurate 
knowledge of Latin had become general among the ecclesias- 
tical orders, by a person who would have been esteemed so 
unlearned according to the standards of that age as the author 
of our translation. I know of no method by which the question 
which has here been raised can be brought to a decision, but 
as long as translations of the late ninth century exist exhibiting 
the same naiveté of conception, looseness of syntactical structure 
and clumsiness of movement as the version with which we are 
dealing, and none similar for the age to which the language of 
the text belongs, I should prefer to assign its composition to 
the earlier period. 

An indication pointing to the same conclusion which is, 
perhaps, not altogether unworthy of consideration may be 
discovered in certain external characteristics, so to speak, of 
the Paris Psalter, itself. In the first place the prose and 
metrical versions of the psalms in this book, of course, did not 
originally belong together, so that the prose division must 
have once existed as an independent version—perhaps, still 
fragmentary—as the metrical division is known to have done. 
The versions were then brought together by a redactor who 
arranged each in parallel columns by the side of the cor- 
responding Latin original—the Latin text which he thus uses 
being different, however, from that which formed the basis of 
either of the two Anglo-Saxon versions. Recognizing the 
source of the Anglo-Saxon prefaces to the psalms in the prose 
version, he inserted as rubrics to the individual psalms in his 
text passages from this source, running the rubrics, however, 
derived from the argumenta through the metrical version as 
well. That the person whose knowledge was sufficient for 
this recognition, or who, at any rate, was learned enough to be 
acquainted with the Latin commentary in question, should 
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have transcribed the rubrics in the corrupt and mutilated forms 
in which we possess them is, of course, incredible. Between 
the original redaction and the MS. of the Paris Psalter, as we 
have it, there must have stood, at least, one copyist, or con- 
sidering the extent and variety of these corruptions, several 
copyists, I should say. It is, of course, possible that the 
copies which we are here forced to assume followed upon each 
other in tolerably quick succession, but I do not believe that 
this will be generally regarded as likely, and our version would 
thus be carried back to a period earlier by many years, or, 
perhaps, even decades, than the date of our MS. Still further 
to be considered would be the term of independent existence 
which the prose version, like the metrical, must have already 
enjoyed for some time. 

In view of the above conclusions and secondarily, perhaps, 
of the collocation of a fragmentary version of the Psalms by 
William of Malmesbury with the Alfredian cycle of transla- 
tions, it seems most probable that our version was executed "Ὁ 
about the same time as these translations. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that little weight can be attached to the report 
of a historian of more than two centuries later in a matter of 
this kind, where his information is not confirmed by older 
tradition or direct statement, as is the case with the other 
translations which are classed as Alfred’s. But even in 
regard to the latter, as the most recent discussion of the Old 
English Bede sufficiently shows, such testimony is not to be 
accepted without searching examination and the result of the 
examination which has been applied to the version here in 
question has shown, I hope, that, if we, indeed, interpret the 
report of William of Malmesbury as referring to the frag- 
ment preserved in the Paris Psalter, his statement as to its 
authorship, at least, must be recognized as incorrect.’ 


11 have not considered in the above the external evidence regarding the 
date of composition of the prose version, since the only limits which are 
to be gained from this evidence are too wide to be of any value. The 
commentary of Ambrose Autpert which furnished the source of the intro- 
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Summary of Results. 


The following is a brief summary of the results established, 
or believed to be established, by the preceding investigation : 

1. The MS. called the Paris Psalter which contains the 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Psalms was most probably 
acquired by Jean, Duke of Berry, during his nine years’ 
sojourn as a hostage in England after the Peace of Brétigny 
(1360). It was certainly in his possession in the year 1402, 
and was presented by him in 1406 to the canons of his foun- 
dation, the Sainte Chapelle at Bourges. It was first described 
by the Benedictine scholar, Dom Marténe, in the Voyage lit- 
téraire de deux Religieux Benedictins, published in 1717. It 
passed in the year 1752 into the collection of the Bibliothéque 
du Roi (now Bibliothéque Nationale) and has remained there 
ever since. 

2. The prose division of the Anglo-Saxon version, embrac- 
ing Ps. 1-50 (Vulgate numbering) which is found in this MS. 
was composed most probably in the Jate ninth or early tenth 
century. That it is the work of an ecclesiastic is proved by the 
ample fund of allegorical interpretation which the author had 
at his command, as appears from a comparison of interpolations 
in the text with parallels from the early commentators on the 
Psalms. No systematic—probably, no direct—use, however, 
has been made of any particular commentary, except for the 
introductory prefaces to each of the psalms, which are para- 
phrases of the corresponding argumenta of the commentary, 
In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis. The Latin rubrics which 
head the metrical as well as prose psalms in the Paris Psalter 
are drawn from the same source. 

3. The Latio Commentary just mentioned, which was in- 
correctly ascribed to Bede by his early editors, is really the 


ductions was written in the latter half of the eighth century, his death 
occurring in 778. This for the upward limit. The MS. of the Paris 
Psalter, on the other hand, belongs to the eleventh century,—s0, a space 
of more than two hundred years. 
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work of the Benedictine commentator, Ambrosius Autpertus, 
abbot of St. Vincent near the Vulturn in Southern Italy who 
died in the year 778. The argumenta to the psalms in this 
work, excluding the mystical elements, were ultimately derived 
from the Greek commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the 
Psalms. This is proved by a comparison with the arguments 
of that commentary which are preserved in the Syriac MS. 
Sachau, No. 215 of the Royal Library at Berlin, and published 
by Prof. Friedrich Baethgen in the Zs. fur dte Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, V. The nineteen cases of divergence from the 
interpretation of the original Greek, observed in groups among 
the psalms near the beginning and the end are most probably 
explained by the damaged state of the MS. which the translator 
of the argumenta had access to. 

4, The argumenta of the commentary, In Psalmorum Librum 
Ezegesis, were not inserted by the author of this work, but 
became attached to it, probably, through the accidental coinci- 
dence of his name with that of Ambrose of Milan, to whom 
the only portions of Theodore’s writings that gained circula- 
tion in the West were universally attributed. All the circum- 
stances relating to the argumenia point strongly to the existence 
of a Latin version of the whole of Theodore’s commentary. 
This translation was composed, no doubt, in North Africa 
about the end of the sixth century and passed thence into 
Southern Italy at a somewhat later period. 


APPENDIX. 


So obvious is it that the Anglo-Saxon translation of the 
Psalms was not executed from the particular text of the Latin 
version which appears arranged side by side with it in the 
Paris Psalter that the fact revealed itself to Sir Frederic 
Madden for the prose portion even in the cursory examina- 
tion which he seems to have given to the edition of Thorpe. 
I find, for instance, in his copy of this work now in my 
possession, at Ps. 15, 2, the query, “if the Saxon is not from 

11 
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another Latin text?” and at Ps. 22, 7, the more positive 
expression: “The Saxon translator evidently here followed 
another Latin text which had populum, not poculum.” The 
same observation was made for the metrical division of the 
Anglo-Saxon version by Bouterwek, Angelsdchsisches Glossar, 
Ῥ. xx. In regard to the Latin text actually found in the 
Paris Psalter Thorpe correctly remarks (Preefatio, VI) that it 
approaches most nearly the version which is known as the 
Roman Paalter, and, indeed, I will say, is simply a variety 
of that version, the mixture of readings from other versions 
being a well known feature of the ancient Psalters (8. F. 
Kaulen, Geschichte der Vulgata, pp. 225, 229, e passim, 
Mainz, 1868). A notice of its relation to the Roman Psalter 
is indeed found on the back of the Paris Psalter, itself, 
expressed in the words which were observed first by the 
author of the’ letter-press accompanying Plate CCXXXI 
of Silvestre’s Paléographie Universelle, and subsequently by 
Tanger, Angha, VI, 126: “psalterium in ydiomate peregrino. 
Istud psalterium dicitur romanum, est tamen in eo ydioma 
barbarum.”” Wichmann (pp. 42-44) has already furnished 
for the prose division in detail the proof that the Anglo- 
Saxon was not translated from its accompanying Latin text. 
It only remains for me to confirm by the presentation of 
similar evidence the observation of Bouterwek to the same 
effect for the metrical division. The task here is somewhat 
more difficult owing to the greater freedom of the metrical 
translation, and, also, owing to a closer correspondence between 
the Latin text which was used by the author of this division 
and the Latin text of the Paris Psalter than existed in the 
case of the prose portion. 

My references in the following to the ancient Italic ver- 
sion of the Psalms and to the Gallican Psalter are according 
to the texts as given in Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones 
Antiquae, ed. P. Sabatier, Vol. II, 9-287, Rheims, 1743 (Itala 
from MS. Germanense Argenteum, which is now in the National 
Library at Paris, Par. Lat. 11947. Cf. J. Wordsworth, Old 
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Latin Biblical Texts, No. 1, Appendix I, pp. 49f.). The Roman 
Psalter is cited according to the edition of Vallarsi and Maffei 
(Migne’s reprint, Patrologia Latina, X XIX, 120-398). 

I place the reading of the Latin text which is found in the 
Paris Psalter first, next the Anglo-Saxon translation and finally 
the reading of the Roman Psalter. 

Ps, 57, 4: que non exaudiet vocem incantantium et 


Ps. 


Ps. 


Ps. 


Ps. 


Ps. 


Ps. 
Ps. 


venefici incantantis sapienter. 
peet heo nele gehyran heahgaldor sum, pst 
snotre men singa® wid attrum. 
.... et veneficia αὐ incantantur a sapiente. 
65, 3: Psalmum dicam nomine tuo. 
eall Seos eorde .... secge geneahhie pet pin 
nama is... . se hehsta, etc. | 
psalmum dicat [terra] nomini tuo. 
76, 2: et nocte coram te. 
on niht for him. 
et nocte coram eo. 
77, 62: Et Israel, haereditatem suam, sprevit. 
and his yrfe eac eall forhogode. 
haereditatem suam sprevit. 
101, 25: Filii servorum tuorum inhabitabunt ibi, et 
semen eorum in seculum seculi. 
.... and heora sylfra cynn, syS6an to feore, on 
worulda woruld, well gerehtest. 
Et semen eorum in saeculum saeculi dirigetur. 


. 106, 38: Vexati sunt a tribulatione dolorum et dolore. 


fram peere costunge .... sares and yfeles pe 

hi syd6an begeat. 

et vexati sunt a tribulatione malorum et dolorum. 
108, 28: Induantur qui detrahunt me apud Dominum 

pudore. 

pe me teelnysse, teonan etfrstan. 

Induantur qui detrahunt mihi reverentiam. 
114, 4: invocabo....cigde... . invocavi. 
115, 2: Ego dixi in excessu meo. 

Swylce ic sylfa cww#d, pa me swa Suhte on 
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mod-seofan. 
Ego dixi in excessu mentis meae. 

Ps. 117, 4: Dicant nunc qui timent Dominum. 

Cwedan ealle pxt, unforcude, pe him onstanded. 
egsa Drihtne, fordon he ys se goda God. 

Dicant nunc omnes qui timent Dominum 
quoniam bonus. 

Ps. 138, 17: Accipient in vanitate civitates tuas. 
Wutun, purh idel searu, ealle tiligean, peet 
we heora burh tobrecan moton. 
accipient in vanitate civitates suas. 

Ps. 143, 3: Subjiciene populum meum sub me. 

ic hiht on de haebbe faeste, peet pu me fole 
meenig fregere under-peoddest. 
Subjiciens populos sub me.’ 

It is shown by the passages which have just been quoted 
that the Anglo-Saxon metrical translation of Ps. 51-150 is 
not based on the Latin text with which it stands side by side 
in the MS. The close correspondence, however, which, in 
the main, exists between the two proves that the text which 
was actually used was substantially the Roman Psalter, with 
occasional admixture of other readings. Thus the Anglo-Saxon 
seems to demand the following distinctively Italic readings, 76, 
11., preter for sicut, 90, 2., in te for in eum, 91, 10., tuus for 
meus, 118, 165., nomen tuum for legem tuam, 119, 4., desola- 
torie for desolatoriis. Similarly, distinctively Gallican read- 
ings are demanded at 103, 14., educas for educat, 118, 151, 


are. for mandata. 
J. DouagLas BRUCE. 


11 purposely exclude the numerous examples where the Anglo-Saxon 
seems to demand the perfect form of a verb of the First Latin Conjugation, 
$d. person singular, instead of the future, or vice versa, because the spelling 
-avit in the Old English MSS. seems to have been used regularly to represent 
the ending -abit. Hence the endings of future and perfect in the 3d. person 
singular were open to confusion. See H. Sweet’s Oldest English Tezts, p. 185. 
Not only in Old English MSS., for 8. Monitum in Psalmos, p. 1, which intro- 
duces Sabatier’s Second Volume. , 
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IIL—KING LEAR: A STUDY OF SHAKSPERE’S 
DRAMATIC METHOD. 


As, during these Christmas days,' I have sunk myself in the 
study of King Lear, I have felt that in the time itself, which 
you have given me, there is some fitness of coincidence. It 
was in the Christmas days of 1606 that Shakspere was busy 
with the preparation of his play for the stage. It was on the 
night after Christmas that the poet saw his play produced for 
the first time, produced before King and Court, in the palace 
of Whitehall. That night marks, at all events, an important 
epoch in the life of Shakspere. And, if Shelley was right 
when he called King Lear “the most perfect specimen of 
dramatic poetry existing in the world,” then that evening in 
Whitehall, 287 years ago, marks not only the culminating 
point of Shakspere’s career but also the culminating point in 
the poetical achievement of mankind. 

Those words of Shelley, however, betray a confusion of 
critical thought that, among poets acting as critics, is not 
unusual. The Lear cannot, I think, be reckoned as the most 
perfect dramatic work of Shakspere, or of the world, except 
in the sense that it represents the result of the greatest intel- 


1This paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the Association, Decem- 
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lectual force, in the overcoming of the greatest practical diffi- 
culty. Now critics that are themselves poets, critics that have 
essayed the difficulty of creating and composing, are too apt 
to confound the sense of difficulty overcome with the sense of 
beauty in the work of art itself. This perception of difficulty, 
and this delight in seeing difficulty surmounted, are, indeed, a 
condition of all sympathetic criticism. We cannot do justice 
to the skill of a painter unless we know enough of painting to 
understand how hard that figure was to draw, how almost 
impossible of attainment was this particular harmony of color. 
It is so especially in music; it is so, in the highest degree, 
in poetry. Yet, after all, the beauty of the work itself may 
be greater, when the effect is simpler and the difficulty of the 
achievement less immense. This, I think, is the truth that 
Shelley failed to see. The Lear, as masterpiece of dramatic 
art, cannot rank with the Agamemnon and the Oedipus and 
the Othello. Yet, even as compared with work more perfect 
than itself in artistic impression, it rises above all in the 
technical difficulty of its construction, and in the technical skill 
that was needed to conquer and control the material. 

That difficulty lay, of course, in the fusion of two separate 
streams of action into one artistic unity. This was the definite 
problem that, long before 1606, had begun to fascinate the 
mind of Shakspere. He felt himself weary, as it were, of the 
close and narrow movement of the single action. He began 
a series of experiments as to the various ways of introducing 
a subordinate action and of combining it with the main one. 
In these experiments, always seeking for some novelty of 
arrangement, he varies much in the degree of his success. In 
Twelfth Night, for example, the fusion of the two stories was 
crude and imperfect, a fusion purely external and inorganic. 
In the Merchant of Venice, the fusion was ingenious and 
artistic, but still somewhat loose. But in the Lear, combining 
the results of all his experiments, he was at last successful in 
so fusing two separate streams of action as to produce a real 
unity of movement and effect, an union so vital, so complete, 
so indissoluble as, in this sense, to make the play what Shelley 
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called it, “ the most perfect specimen of dramatic poetry existing 
in the world.” 

The two stories that Shakspere undertook to fuse together 
in his Lear came, as you know, from sources altogether 
different. They belonged to regions of historical imagination 
that were as far as they could be aloof from each other. Thus, 
it was only by some accident of his reading, by some happy 
perception of the fitness of the two separate stories for combi- 
nation, by the deliberate action of his judgment and his will, 
that the two streams of events ran together in his imagination. 
The story of Lear and his three daughters came from the vast 
entanglement of Celtic myth which attached itself to the 
legend of Celtic kings, reigning in ancient Britain. But the 
story of Gloucester and his two sons came from the second 
book of Sidney’s Arcadia, as legend of an ancient king of 
Paphlagonia. In the one story, there was the father deceived 
in the character of his daughters, and finding love only in that 
one whose love he had denied and spurned. In the other 
story, there was the father, deceived in the character of his 
sons, and finding allegiance and affection only in him that he 
had sought to destroy as assassin and parricide. Thus, in the 
two stories, along with their antithetical difference, there was 
an almost artificial symmetry of plan and movement. And 
s0, in the mind of the poet, at some happy moment of stimu- 
lated creative power, the two stories, coming from regions and 
times so different, and so completely independent, flashed 
together, as capable of so supplementing each other, as to 
merge 1n one great movement of tragical emotion. 

In the fusion of the two stories, King Lear, of course, was 
to stand in antithesis to the Earl of Gloucester, and the re- 
lations between Lear and his daughters were to be paired off 
with the relations between Gloucester and his sons. But, in 
thus coupling the two stories, so as to make them run together, 
Shakspere made one contrast of deep dramatic significance. 
The story of Lear was so presented as to bring the virtuous 
character of Cordelia into the highest predominance of effect ; 
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but the story of Gloucester was so turned as to give that pre- 
dominance to the vicious character of Edmund. Thus, in the 
construction of the double drama, it is the conflict between the 
good influence of Cordelia and the evil influence of Edmund 
that creates the tragic situation and leads to the sublime horrors 
of the catastrophe. If Regan, for example, had been as heroine 
paired off with Edmund as hero, or if Edgar, the good son, 
had been paired off with Cordelia, the good daughter, the 
movement of the drama would have been enfeebled, and the 
ineffable pathos of the tragedy have been lost. It is, therefore, 
in the organic contrast between the characters of Cordelia and 
Edmund that the double tragedy of Lear and Gloucester 
reaches its highest effect. 

In the tragedy of Lear’s fate it is the action of Cordelia that 
determines the main movement of the drama. It was the 
apparent coldness and the bluntness of her speech and manner 
that impelled her father to his folly. It was her strong will 
and her heroic sense of duty and affection that came to his 
succor. It was her exquisite tenderness of love that soothed 
him in his madness and restored him to reason. And yet, for 
a character of such profound importance the delineation that 
Shakspere bestows upon it is singularly succinct. Cordelia is: 
seldom upon the stage, and she says very little. In scale of 
dramatic development, speaking only 115 verses, she stands 
as 25th among the heroines of the Shaksperian dramas, the 
lowest of all. She is portrayed, with infinite skill, rather by 
a series of hints for our imagination than by many details of 
portraiture. She was the youngest of Lear’s three daughters, 
and, as such, the special pet and darling of her father. With- 
out a mother to guide her, she had been thrown under the 
influence of her elder sisters, and bad been forced even in 
childhood to watch their ways and to understand their 
characters. As so often happens in family-life, in the great 
conservative movement of nature, she had found in those 
sisters not models to imitate, but special forms of depravity to 
shun. Receiving no love from them, unblinded by any 
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glamour of affection, she had discovered in girlhood the feeble- 
ness and viciousness of her sisters’ characters. And this dis- 
covery, as was natural, had tended to give undue emphasis to 
her own peculiarities of mind and temper. Were it not for 
this movement of reaction, as modern science has proved, all 
types of the family and of individual life would go from worse 
to worse in ever deepening decadence. ‘This was the cause of 
that astounding unlikeness between Cordelia and her sisters 
which so amazed all that knew them (Iv. 3, 35). As they 
were wily and treacherous, devoid of all sense of truth, so she 
tended to become, even to excess, truthful and blunt. As they 
were selfish and sensual, devoid of all natural affection, so in 
reaction against them, she lived only to do her duty, in abso- 
lute purity of spirit. 

This difference was, in Shakspere’s conception, manifest even 
in physical appearance and in manner. As against the splendid 
and sensuous beauty of her sisters, the beauty of Cordelia was 
gentle and refined and unobtrusive. (She was, according to 
stage tradition, blue-eyed, rv. 3, 30.) Her clear, honest eyes 
showed at once the purity of her sou! and the keen penetration 
of her intellect, rv. 3,22. Her complexion was delicate. Her 
lips were full and soft, instinct with expression. In times of 
deepest distress, at the slightest touch of kindness, even while 
her eyes were full of tears, her lips by their tender smile could 
evince gratitude and affection. 


“Those happy smilets 
That played on her ripe lips seemed not to know 
What guests were in her eyes.” rv.3, 18. 


As deepest indication, however, of the refinement and noble 
purity of her nature, a test almost infallible, there was the 
perfect charm of her voice, free from self-assertion and falseness 
of key. 


“A voice . . . . ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.”  v. 3, 272. 
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This physical nature of the woman was used by Shakspere 
as the direct expression of her intellectual qualities. She was, 
to a great extent, devoid of that easy social tact and of that 
power of fascination which Shakspere has recognized in Viola, 
for example, or in Portia, as the supreme grace of womanhood. 
She was too blunt, too outspoken, too disdainful of easy pro- 
fessions and conventionalities. This fault, rising at times to 
ruthless indiscretion, brought on her those calamities of life 
which in Shakspere’s world, as in the real world, are more 
often the result of simple indiscretion than of actual vice. But 
apart from this one fault of mind, she had an intense penetra- 
tion of intellectual insight, and a perfect knowledge of human 
character. Even asa child, she had reached, for example, a 
correct judgment of her sisters, foreseeing, even before evil 
came, their fata] tendency toward evil. Her father’s character 
also she knew so perfectly as to make it the more blameworthy 
in her that she did not choose to yield to him in small matters, 
to humor him and keep him from follies. So, of all the men 
that were about her in the daily life of the court, she had 
formed her true judgment. She understood and prized the 
rough loyalty of the Duke of Kent. She knew how to win 
the vacillating Earl of Gloucester to her father’s support. She 
recognized from the beginning the difference between the utter 
vileness of the Duke of Cornwall and the half-good that was 
latent in the Duke of Albany. Even of her own strange 
character, of its faults as well as its virtues, she had perfect 
knowledge, that self-knowledge, highest and rarest of all 
(1. 1, 224). The same infallible good sense is seen in her way 
of managing her husband, and in all the steps that she took to 
succor and save her father. Her talk, for example, with the 
physician, to whose care she commits her father, and all the 
means she employs to clear away the clouds from her father’s 
intellect are full of practical wisdom. In every crisis of her 
fate, she is cool and sagacious, never flurried, never losing 
self-control. This was the quality of mind that impressed all 
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that had to deal with her. It was summed up in the admiring 
words of the Duke of Kent. 


“She thinks justly and speaks most rightly.” 1.1, 183. 


The moral nature of Cordelia has been, in part, 2!ready 
revealed. Those qualities of soul that impress us most are 
her passionate love of truth and her inflexible sense of duty. 
Her faults are faults rather of manner than of heart, faults 
due to her disgust at her sisters’ baseness. But her virtues 
are the highest that can exist in the human soul. And they 
give her, in all the entanglements of her life, a sublime courage. 
Remember, for example, the modest coolness of resolution with 
which she forced her father, amid all his railing and raving, to 
vindicate the purity of her maidenly honor (1.1, 223). Think, 
also, of the queenly dignity with which she received her rejec- 
tion in marriage by the Duke of Burgundy. So, the intrepid 
resolution with which she leads her army into England, to 
rescue her father, and the serene fortitude with which, when 
captured and led off to death, she sustains her father’s courage. 
In moral nature, as in mental quality, she is entirely heroic. 

But, if this were all, there would still be in Cordelia’s char- 
acter a certain hardness and coldness. It is here, I think, that 
Shakspere reveals the full grandeur of his conception of femi- 
nine character. This woman, 80 conspicuous for bluntness of 
speech, for firmness of conscience, for courage and self-control 
and fortitude, is in reality, under the mask of her reticence, 
the tenderest and sweetest and most loving of women. So far 
from being hard by nature, she is tender and affectionate. So 
far from being cold of heart, she is capable of the most ardent 
and passionate emotion. This warmth of Cordelia’s emotional 
nature is first revealed in her vehement scorn and indignation 
at her sisters’ wickedness. But it comes to light chiefly in 
her life-long devotion to her foolish old father. Driven away 
from him by his insults and curses, she remembers him only 
with the tenderest love; and giving up the peace and calm of 
her own happy life, she devotes herself to her father’s salva- 
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tion. She forgets his follies and his crime in her sense of his 
everwhelming sorrows. She comes like an angel, out of her 
own world, to seek him and to save him. The scene in which, 
with tender word and loving caress, she wins him back to 
reason, is perhaps the highest effect ever reached of pure 
pathos. It is in two ways a triumph of Shakspere’s art. 
By combining Cordelia’s force of intellect with her ardor of 
emotion, he raises her words into unsurpassable eloquence. 
And by combining her loftiness of moral nature with her 
infinite tenderness of heart, he creates for poetry the highest 
type of complete womanhood. 

As the story of Lear hinges upon the character and con- 
duct of Cordelia, so the story of Gloucester hinges upon the 
character and conduct of Edmund. And thus, in artistic 
composition, over against the sublime beauty of Cordelia’s 
virtues there stands the brilliant and fascinating depravity 
of Edmund. 

In scale of delineation, Edmund speaking 312 lines, takes 
more than twice the part of Cordelia (115). In this he stands, 
however, only as 33rd among Shakspere’s heroes, his men, as 
a rule, talking far more than his women. Within these limits, 
about one-third of the space allowed to Iago, the character of 
Edmund is portrayed with splendid precision of touch. His 
person, the physical basis of his villainies, is far more attrac- 
tive than Iago’s. The son of a beautiful mother, he has in 
himself that perfection of manly beauty which wins the confi- 
dence of men and exercises seduction upon women. He prides 
himself upon his manly figure and the solidity and strength of 
his well-trained body (1. 7, 7). A soldier from early youth, 
he bore himself with all the dash and splendor of success in 
his profession. Bold, enterprising, unscrupulous, he took, in 
spite of his base birth, a conspicuous place at Lear’s court. 
Men liked and admired him, and women recognized in him 
at once, as Goneril phrases it, “a man to whom women’s 
services are due” (ιν. 2, 26). The jealous Regan, remember- 
ing certain scenes of her own in dark corners, gives a lively 
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sketch of his promptness and audacity in love-making (Iv. 
5, 25). 

In intellectual quality, if not so solid and discreet as Iago, 
he was more showy and brilliant. His quickness of intelli- 
gence and his quickness of decision marked him, as always, 
for a great soldier. At every stage of his career, he seized 
with marvellous rapidity the situation that was before him, 
and turned it with unfailing skill to his own advantage. He 
was free from all superstition, from all reverence, full of scorn 
for the follies and weaknesses of the people around him (I. 
2, 113-127). As he had spent his life in soldiering, he dis- 
played at once, when raised to command, the power to control 
men and to arrange campaigns. In the field, all his move- 
ments were full of purpose and energy, and all his plans were 
successful. And even outside of his profession, as with the 
great Marlborough, whom Shakspere seems to have antici- 
pated in creating Edmund, his power of flattering the men or 
the women that he wished to use, and his power of simulation 
and dissimulation rose to the highest limit of intellectual force. 
As part of his means of deception, he was full of fine senti- 
ments, a sort of Joseph Surface in his high talk of honor and 
principle (11. 5, 25 and v. 1, 14). But even when he was 
speaking, so far as he could speak, honestly, he was master of 
a brilliant eloquence (1. 2, 1-22). Over against this manifold 
force of intellect, there was, however, one intellectual fault 
in Edmund, the fault that for the safety of human society is 
almost always found in men so clever and so wicked. He 
was himself so devoid of real feeling, so incapable of real 
affection, as to be unable to make the right estimate for their 
existence and their power in others. To him, for example, 
love was only a flattery of the senses, and, in seducing Regan 
and Goneril, he saw in them, with their wild passions and 
fierce jealousies, only pawns in the game of his own ambition. 
In making love to both, he had no real love for either. But, 
in playing this game, he forgot that the passion of love, which 
meant so little to him, might be to them a terrible reality. 
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And thus, in sheer abuse and disdain of love, he brought 
upon himself, through the love of these women for him, the 
turn of fortune that crushed him. It was only as he lay 
dying, in the utter collapse of all his ambitious schemes, that 
the true significance and power of love, as the supreme conso- 
lation of human life, flashed itself into his soul (v. 3, 240). 
He had failed in all else, but he died calm and almost jubi- 
lant, in remembering how greatly he had been loved. In this 
one speech of the dying bastard, Shakspere has revealed to us 
how much of the heroic was involved in his conception of 
Edmund as hero of the tragedy. 

The story of Lear as developed by the action of Cordelia, 
and the story of. Gloucester, as developed by the action of 
Edmund, had each, by itself and in itself, fine elements of 
tragical interest. Yet, from Shakspere’s point of view, the 
story of Lear, as it stood in the old books, was manifestly in- 
capable of being converted, as a separate action, into a drama. 
For this, as I think, the reason is obvious. The story of 
King Lear by itself, after the division of his kingdom and his 
quarrel with Cordelia, events that occur in the Ist scene of 
the 1st Act, is only a psychological study. It gives the results 
of an action, but not the action itself. It is the picture of an 
old man of splendid, but disordered intellect, sinking stage 
after stage, by reason of one deed of surpassing folly and 
cruelty, into hopeless ruin of fortune, into madness and death. 
As a study of psychological condition, it does not represent 
the rise and progress of the dramatic emotion, and it does not 
give the culmination of that emotion in any decisive deed. In 
fact, after the fatal folly of laying down his royal power and 
driving Cordelia from him, Lear is incapable of any action 
at all. He is simply driven, by force of circumstances, as the 
result of the action already done, into deeper and deeper depths 
of humiliation and misery. In itself, therefore, the pitiful story 
of the mad king, after the 1st scene of the 1st Act, was, as 
Shakspere rightly saw, devoid of the true dramatic quality, 
and incapable of shaping itself into a real drama. This was 
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the reason that led him, as I think, to supplement the story of 
Lear and Cordelia by the story of Gloucester and Edmund. 
This happy combination of the two stories, on a plan never 
elsewhere attempted, produced the amazing grandeur of the 
result. For the story of Edmund had in itself just what the 
story of Lear lacked, the definite dramatic emotion and the 
definite dramatic action. It was capable, therefore, of ab- 
sorbing into itself the story of Lear’s calamities, and of carry- 
ing it along with itself to a dramatic conclusion. As the 
result of this fusion, it is the study of Lear’s character and 
the picture of his mental decay that form the pathos and the 
vital charm of the poem ; but it is the passion and the action 
of Edmund, the rise and downfall of his fortunes, that supply 
the form of the drama and its dramatic movement. 

Such was, I think, Shakspere’s reason for combining the 
action of the Edmund-tragedy with the action of Lear and 
Cordelia. It was a reason that grew out of his consummate 
knowledge of construction ; and, in the details and method of 
that construction, it led to the highest achievement of con- 
structive skill that the art of poetry has ever reached. This 
may be seen even in his manner of bringing together the 
characters of the two stories. In adding the new action to the 
old action, he added a group of three essential characters, 
belonging to the Edmund-story, to the ten essential characters 
belonging to the Lear-story. But in the handling of these 
thirteen characters, the mode of interaction is so ingenious that 
it is no longer possible to separate them into two groups. Each 
character is made essential to the movement of both plots. 
Thus, for example, the fate of Lear is made dependent on the 
action of Gloucester’s two sons ; and, in like manner, the fate 
of Edmund is brought about by the action of Lear’s daughters. 
In this thorough fusion of the two separate groups of characters 
into one group, that is henceforth inseparable, there is the first 
evidence of the constructive plan that Shakspere has followed 
in building up the play. 
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The same skill is shown, in the next place, in the 
arrangement and sequence of the separate scenes. In this point, 
as compared with the drama of single action, the drama of 
double action is, of course, far more complicated and difficult ; 
and it is in watching the method used by Shakspere in sus- 
taining the movement of each story unbroken that we gain the 
most amazing sense of his intellectual power. The entire action 
of the Lear works itself out in one hundred and three scenes. 
Of these, there are forty-two (42) that may be said to belong 
to the movement of the Lear-tragedy and twenty-nine (29) 
that belong to the movement of the Edmund-tragedy, taken 
separately. And, finally, in order to unite the movement of 
the two tragedies, there are thirty-two (32) scenes that serve 
as links between the two actions. These link-scenes, if there 
were time to examine and interpret their double significance, 
would show themselves to be the poet’s most wonderful 
achievement in dramatic art. Consider, for example, the 25th 
scene, II. 1, 1-13, when Edmund learns from Curan that 
Cornwall is coming to seek the alliance of the Earl of 
Gloucester ; or, still better, the 30th scene, m. 1, 86-129, when 
Edmund’s father succeeds in persuading the Duke of Cornwall 
to take his bastard son into his service. Such scenes are almost 
peculiar to the art of Shakspere. They belong equally to the 
movement of both plots. They throb, as it were, with the 
double life of both dramas. If any one of these link-scenes 
were missing from its place, the whole construction would 
tumble at once into disorder and incoherence. And yet, in all 
the artfulness of this intricate combination, Shakspere never 
fails to fill each scene to the very brim with sharp delineation 
of character and with vehemence of passion. It is, I think, 
in this union of the most perfect art with the highest emotional 
power that the dramatic genius of Shakspere rises above 
rivalry. : 

Finally, in order to seize the full method of Shakspere’ 
combination, each of the two separate actions must be con- 
sidered by itself, in the nature of its own dramatic emotion 
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and ip the attainment of its own climax. Here again, each 
drama has its own life, its own movement, its own ethical 
significance, its own dramatic problem. And here again, 
Shakspere has found a way, outside of all precedent and of 
all comparison, to fuse the two actions together, and to com- 
bine them into a definite unity of movement and catastrophe. 

In the tragedy of Edmund’s fate, if considered by itself, 
all is simple and definite and regular. It has a movement of 
action that flows from a simple and natural dramatic emotion. 
It presents in regular sequence all the five stages of the Aris- 
totelean scheme. Lach of the five (5) parts of the dramatic 
movement is present in its regular place and in its normal 
proportions. The dramatic emotion reveals itself, of course, 
in the climax-scene of the tragedy. It stands in the very 
centre of composition, in the middle of the 3rd act, in the 
50th scene, m1. 3, 21-25. The young bastard, partly from a 
natural feeling of indignation at seeing his mother put to 
shame and his own base birth made a bar to his career, and 
partly from the natural eagerness to push himself in the 
world, has yielded to the temptation of ruining his legitimate 
brother and of usurping his place in his father’s affection. 
In this state of mind, after his brother has been outlawed, he 
learns from his father the secret that puts his father’s life and 
estate in his power. If now he join with his father in restor- 
ing Lear to his throne, he can save his father from peril, and | 
bring peace and order into the kingdom. If he betray his 
father’s plans to the Duke of Cornwall, he can have him put 
to death as a traitor, and himself, in spite of his base birth, 
made earl in his father’s place. The dramatic situation is 
admirable. The dramatic problem is clear and definite. The 
dramatic emotion is simple in its nature and powerful in its 
action. Edmund decides, of course, to betray his father, and 
to take the earldom as the prize of his treachery, and the 
stepping-stone of his enormous ambition. This is the decision 
that the climax brings about, as the inevitable result of the 
situation ; and it is from this climax-scene that all the later 
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movement of the tragedy, up to the moment of Edmund’s 
death, is evolved. Thus, in construction, the tragedy of 
Edmund is perfectly regular and perfectly complete. It rises 
to a climax preceded by 1702 verses; it sinks to a catastrophe 
preceded by 1516 verses. If taken by itself, it would be a 
tragedy on the general plan of Macbeth, and would give a 
picture, almost as powerful, of the growth and culmination 
and consequences of a selfish and criminal ambition. 

But now, in order to combine the tragedy of Edmund’s 
career with the more awful tragedy of Lear’s doom, Shakspere 
has used the one only as the means of revealing the other. 
The character of Edmund is to be subordinated to the character 
of Lear ; the emotion and the action of Edmund are to be em- 
ployed only to make plain to us the results of Lear’s emotion 
and of Lear’s action. And this is done by a process of con- 
struction so strange and unprecedented as to make the tragedy 
of Lear stand, in form and in sentiment, solitary in the litera- 
ture of mankind. 

Here also it is the climax-scene of the drama that reveals 
the dramatic emotion. The old king is weary of the burden 
of kingship. AlIl ambition is gone from him, all sense of 
obligation and of duty, all desire except for selfish ease of 
existence and for the full enjoyment of his daughters’ worship 
and affection. It is here that he falls under the full dominion 
of the passion that leads him to his ruin. It takes, in his 
weary and disordered mind, the form of a mad desire for love, 
and for the manifestation and expression of love. Thus Lear 
stands as type of a class of men and women not rare among 
people of highly emotional nature. Their one desire in life, 
half selfish, half noble, is to stimulate the love of those about 
them, and to live with their souls bathed in the perpetual 
sunshine of that love which they have aroused. It is alas! 
a passion, as Shakspere has meant to show us, that eats away 
the virtue of the soul and unfits it for the discharge of duty 
and for the wise control of life. For there come periods in 
all human existence, and above all in the existence of families 
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and in the relation between parents and children, when the 
resolve to fulfil a duty must be stronger than the desire to be 
loved. And thus arises the problem that arose for King Lear. 
Are we in dealing with those that we love to act in such a 
way as to gladden our own hearts by their expressions of 
rapturous gratitude and affection? or in such a way as even 
at the cost of personal ease and happiness, to be right and just 
and honest ?—Is the goal of life to be the attainment of love, 
in the shape of gratitude and affection, or in the discharge of 
duty and the full satisfaction of conscience? This was the 
problem that Lear in his treatment of his daughters had to 
solve; and because he solved it wrong, and came to a feeble 
and wicked decision, his failure in moral force brought equally 
upon the daughters that he loved and upon himself all the 
horrors of guilt and ruin. His action was in this way, to use 
the modern term, the morbid action of the sentimentalist, 
that is, of the man in whom the passion for love is strong 
and the sense of duty feeble. His wish was to stimulate his 
daughters’ affection by his own generosity, and so to live 
happy for the future in the untroubled enjoyment of their 
rapturous love. But his delight in the false professions and 
ardent vows of Goneril and Regan made him, of necessity, 
unjust and cruel in dealing with the more reserved and candid 
soul of Cordelia. Thus, in the problem and in the action of 
Lear, there is the solemn warning of the woes and crimes 
that result from letting sentiment dominate conscience, from 
valuing the manifestation of love more highly than the fulfil- 
ment of duty. 

The climax-scene of the Lear tragedy fulfils thus all the 
functions of the regular dramatic climax. It reveals the 
dramatic problem and the dramatic emotion ; it brings before 
us all the features of the dramatic situation ; it determines all 
the movement of the dramatic action, and the inevitable result 
of the dramatic catastrophe. But, in comparison with all other 
models of construction, the climax-scene of the Lea exhibits 
one strange irregularity. Instead of standing in the centre of 
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composition, it stands almost at the beginning, in the 3rd 
scene of 103 scenes, preceded by only 80 verses and followed 
by 3090. This is that irregularity of structure which gives 
to the Lear its peculiar and perplexing movement. For in 
dealing with the story of Lear, Shakspere has not chosen to 
exhibit to us the development of his character, nor the origin 
and gradual growth of that passion for love which impelled 
him to his ruin. When Lear comes before us, he comes as 
an old man, with this sentimentality of disposition already 
developed by the circumstances of his life almost into insanity. 
And by thus placing the climax in the 3rd scene, Shakspere 
has, of course, deranged all the proportions of the dramatic 
action. There is a protasis of only 34 lines, followed at once 
by the opening of action, 1. 1, 35-81. This opening of action, 
contained in 47 lines, is in reality the only epitasis that the 
drama contains. Then comes, in 58 lines, the climax itself. 
Lear, misled by the false ardor of Goneril and Regan, and by 
the apparent coldness of Cordelia, gave his kingdom to them, 
and reserved for her only his curse. At this point, the 138th 
line of the 1st scene, the climax of the action is fully reached, 
and the fate of Lear determined. By this arrangement, unpre- 
cedented, as I believe, in dramatic art, all the remainder of 
the tragedy, 99 scenes, 3060 verses, is thrown together in one 
huge catabasis. Here, in this fourth stage of the dramatic 
action, at immense length, with splendid profusion of detail, 
we have the full exhibition of those results that flowed from 
Lear’s false decision and unwise action. Only at the end, in 
one scene of 32 verses, there is a brief catastrophe, giving the 
final settlement of things after Lear’s death. 

Thus the special mark of the tragedy of Lear, among all 
the dramas of the world, is the abnormal and monstrous 
development of the 4th stage of action, the catabasis. In other 
tragedies, Shakspere has chosen to exhibit, as for example in 
the Macbeth, or in the Edmund tragedy itself, the growth of 
a wicked passion and its outburst into action. But in the 
Lear, and in the Lear alone, he has chosen, while hiding the 
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origin of the passion, to reveal to us, in the most elaborate 
and awful picture ever given in literature, only the ruin that 
results in human life from an act of sin and folly. Stage 
after stage, in ever widening circles of crime and calamity, the 
consequences of Lear’s mistake are exhibited as falling first 
upon himself and then in succession upon each one, man or 
woman, that he loved. But, in order to sustain the movement 
of this otherwise unwieldy and drooping catabasis, he has 
blended the emotion of the Lear-tragedy with the regular and 
stirring action of the story of Edmund. At every stage in the 
combined movement, the same events that serve to mark a 
downward step in Lear’s fate are made at the same time to 
mark a step of progress in the fulfilment of Edmund’s plans. 
Thus, for example, in the 95th scene, v. 3, 1-26, the passage 
that brings Lear and Cordelia to.captivity and death, brings 
Edmund, by his victory over the French army, to the highest 
point of his soaring fortunes. To gain this effect, to use the 
stir and movement of the story of Edmund’s career as the 
means of developing the pathos and the psychological interest 
of the story of Lear’s ruin, this was, I think, the final purpose 
of Shakspere in combining the two streams of action. By this 
means, he has done what otherwise could not in dramatic form 
have been done at all; and the exquisite art of the combined 
movement represents, I think, the highest point of excellence 
ever attained by a dramatic poet in purely constructive skill. 


THomas R. PRICE, 


IV.—LOPE DE VEGA’S ‘COMEDIA,’ SIN SECRETO 
NO AY AMOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Lope de Vega’s ‘Comedia,’ Sin secreto no ay amor, is con- 
tained in a volume of manuscript Spanish plays marked 
‘Egerton. 548,’ in the British Museum.’ This volume, which 
is a quarto, bound in brown morocco, contains, besides the 
above ‘comedia,’ a number of others by Lope; they are as 
follows: Lo que ha de ser, Ay verdades que en amor, La com- 
petencia en los nobles, Argel fingido, and two ‘ autos sacramen- 
tales:’ El yugo de Christo, and El principe de la paz. Of 
‘these ‘comedias,’ Lo que ha de ser is an autograph, dated 
September 2, 1624, and is printed in Tom. XXII, de las 
comedias del Fenix de Espafta Lope de Vega y de los mejores 
que hasta ahora han salido, Zaragoza, 1630;* and also in 
Parte veinte cinco perfeta y verdadera, de las comedias del Fenix 
de Espafta Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, etc., Caragoca, 1647, 
Ay verdades que en amor is also an autograph, dated Madrid, 
November 12, 1625, with an approbation by Vargas Machuca, 
dated Madrid, February 4, 1626, and appeared in Veinte y una 
parte verdadera de las comedias del Fenix de Espafta, Fret Lope 
Feliz de Vega Carpio, etc., Madrid, 1685; 5 also in Parte XXIX 
de las comedias de diferentes autores, Valencia, 1636.‘ The rest 
of the plays are not in Lope’s handwriting. La competencia 
en los nobles, dated November 16th, 1625, with a license to 


™See Gayangos, Catalogue of Spanish Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Vol. I, p. 41. 

*Schack, Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur und Kunst in Spanten, Vol. 
II, p. 696, who says the volume is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
See also La Barrera, Catdlogo, Ὁ. 451, col. 1. 

7 Gayangos, |. c. gives Part X VI, Madrid, 1685 ; evidently a misprint. 

* According to Chorley’s catalogue in Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Hartzen- 
busch, in Bib. de Aut. Espafioles, Vol. IV, pp. 541 and 546. 
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play signed by don Juan de Velasco, Pamplona, November 6, 
1628, has, so far as I am aware, never been printed.’ The 
copy is very carelessly written, in a round hand, and contains 
at the end the following letter, bound with the play: “Con 
las noticias que tengo de las comedias de vuesa merced, 6 
venido a buscar esta: porque me an dicho que es muy buena: 
estamos en duda si es conforme vuesa merced la izo, y ansi le 
suplico vuesa merced la aga de pasar los hojos por ella esta 
noche que yo le servire; y mafiana a las nueve sere aqui a 
besar a vuesa merced las manos que [here follow a number of 
words that are illegible] a vida . . . .(?) de vuesa merced ;” 
signed—D. Juan Alonso de Morestin(?). From this letter it 
has been inferred that the many corrections and erasures which 
the copy contains, are by the hand of Lope, though it must be 
confessed that the handwriting in no respect resembles that of 
the author. 

Argel fingido is not an autograph; it bears no date, and 
there is a page wanting at the end. It is printed in Parte 
octava de las comedias, etc., de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1617, 
where it is entitled El Argel fingido y renegado de amor. The 
‘auto’ El yugo de Christo is ascribed by Barrera to Lope. El 
principe de la paz, the MS. assigns to Doctor Mira de Mescua. 
It is said to be an autograph of Mescua’s, though judging by 
the MS. in the National Library, Madrid, of El eemplo mayor 
de la desdicha, y Capitan Belisario, which is an autograph, 
signed by Mescua, I should say there was some doubt upon 
this point. Barrera assigns to Lope an ‘auto’ El principe de 
la paz, y trasformaciones de Celia. 

The MS. of Sin secreto no ay amor is in the handwriting of 
Lope from beginning to end, and is signed: “ En Madrid 
a 18 de Julio de 1626,—Lope de Vega Carpio.” It was 
therefore written when Lope was about 64 years old, and 
nine years before his death, which occurred on the 27th of 
August, 1635. " 


1Cf. Schack, Nachtrdige, p. 44. 
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Sin secreto is mentioned by La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 455, 
col. 1, as being in the catalogue of Garcia de la Huerta as a 
‘suelta.’ This ‘suelta,’ however, seemed to have entirely dis- 
appeared, and a personal inquiry in the libraries of the British 
Museum, the National Library at Madrid, and the Paris libra- 
ries, led me to believe that the print was no longer extant, and 
induced me to copy the autograph, with the view of publishing 
what seemed to be practically an ineditum. I was therefore 
not a little surprised to find our ‘comedia’ announced some 
months ago, in the catalogue of a well known firm of Berlin 
book-sellers. It was my good fortune to obtain this copy, 
which is a small quarto of sixteen leaves, numbered from 
one to sixteen, printed upon poor paper in double columns, 
and without date or place of publication. In the catalogue, 
“ Murcia, um 1650,” was given, upon what authority I do 
not know. In this ‘suelta’ the play is entitled as follows: 
‘Sin secreto no ay amor. Comedia | famosa. | Del Doctor Juan 
Perez de Montalvan. | Hablan en ella las personas siguientes. | 
The list of characters follows. That the ‘comedia’ is ascribed to 
Lope’s friend and first biographer,— Montalvan,—need cause 
no surprise, for that Lope wrote many a play that, with changed 
title, now passes under another’s name, can hardly be doubted : 
how otherwise can the apparent total disappearance of so many 
of his plays be accounted for? Though our ‘ comedia’ is quite 
unknown to-day, it seems to have enjoyed some favor, and 
to have been produced upon the stage in Madrid, Garagoga, 
and Granada, to judge from the licenses to perform given 
below, at the close of the play. 

Sin secreto no ay amor is printed here from the above men- 
tioned autograph of Lope, a copy of which I made during a 
stay in London. The orthography of the original has been 
carefully preserved. At the time when Lope wrote, however, 
Spanish orthography was in a very unsettled state; every 
writer being guided merely by his own caprice; and if the 
efforts of the Spanish Academy to introduce some system and 
regularity into the written language have not always met with 
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the approval of critics, they have at least given a norm which 
is generally followed by writers and printers of the present 
day. The inconsistencies, in matters of spelling, with which 
nearly every page of the old printed dramas swarm, must not 
therefore be attributed entirely to the printers, as has so often 
been done. That they had an ample share therein, can easily 
be shown, but the principal transgressors were the authors 
themselves. It is a frequent occurrence in a manuscript of 
Lope’s, for example, to find the same word spelled in two or 
even three different ways upon the same page. This pecu- 
liarity, however, is common to all the Spanish dramatic writers 
of histime. In general, concerning the language of Sin secreto, 
it may be said that it is the classical language of the time, and 
reveals nothing that may not be found again and again in the 
best dramatic writers of the xvi century, as the following 
remarks, based upon this ‘ comedia,’ will show. 

The inversion of the final d of the 2d person plural Impera- 
tive, and the initial letter of the pronoun, as in loralde, 396 ; 
cegalde, 1685; matalde, 1844, etc. The assimilation of the 
final r of the infinitives of verbs followed by a pronomial 
object: obligalle, 528; besalle, 723; but agrauiarle, 929. Such 
forms of the 2nd plural Perfect as distes, 264; caystes, 265 ; 
Uegastes, 591, etc. The terminations of the 2nd person plural 
in -des; fuerades, 259; erades, 263.' The omission of the 
final d in the 2nd plural Imperative: alca, for alcad, 962. 
The contraction of the preposition de with the pronouns : desa, 
150; dese, 1763; desta, 37, etc. 

Orthography.—6 and v not being distinguished in pronuncia- 
tion, were interchangeable in writing : hauer, 288 ; haber, 972 ; 
buelbo, 710; bolui, 351; vuelve, 454; revuelta, 728, etc. 

The same holds good of ¢, z, and ¢ before e and 7: zerviz, 
1044; vozes, 251; dulces, 254; decir, 255; recgelos: zelos, 380; 
girculos, 344 ; entonzes, 1089 ; stlenzio, 301 ; azuzena, 740, etc. 


10n these forms see Cuervo, “Las segundas personas de plural en la 
conjugacion castellana,” Romania, XXII, p. 71 ff. 
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So cu and qu are interchanged : quenta, 1648 ; cuenta, 2250 ; 
qual, 281; likewise e andi: quistion, 544 ; tiniendo, 2873, etc. 
g sometimes takes the place of h: guerta, 150, 307 ; guerto, 
1598; quesped, 1607; guesos, 1181; agora, 431; but aora, 57. 

J is sometimes doubled : deffender, offender, 518. 

h is often omitted at the beginning of a word: ombre, 440; 
echo, 66; oy, 1486; e=he, 2092; ermosa, 1081; ga, 682, 
etc. ; it is inserted in some verbs: creher, crehes, 2009 ; trahen, 
275; trahia, 693; and sometimes prefixed: Hebro, 1230. 

y is frequently used for i: reyr, 259; soys, 262; ynjfierno, 
266 ; mui, 358; yerros (hierros), 1760; yelo (hielo), 92; in 
verbal terminations: sabeys, quereys, 46 ; teneys, meteys, 139 ; 
traygas, 2945. | 

n occurs in the place of m: sienpre, 308; tanbien, 404; 
nonbre, 543 ; canpos, 602 ; contenpla, 706 ; lanpino, 22265, οἷο. 

Initial r is sometimes doubled: rrequebrar, 901, etc. 

Medial 8 is often doubled: passa, 286; but pase, 392; 
diosses, 424 ; desseo, 21; cossas, 502; bessando, 549; ygleasia, 
618; confussion, 1362; asst, 499; though the most frequent 
form is ansi, but ¢esd (cess6), 712, etc. 

u and v were not distinguished at all in writing: cauallo, 
cavallo: suaues, 251; aues, 254; reciuo: viuo, 388; estauan, 
312; dewid, 296. 

x is very frequently used for 7: rezas, 14; dexo, 307 ; lexos, 
313; mexor, 23; truxiste, 356 ; xamas, 1349 ; rarcias, 654. 

Accentuation.—The original MS. has no accents whatever. 
They are used in the following pages in the perfect and future 
tenses of verbs, and to distinguish homonyms. The interroga- 
tive pronoun is also accentuated. 

Punctuation.—The autograph likewise contains no marks 
of punctuation, and the ‘suelta’ was but a poor guide; but 
here, as in many other points, when doubtful, I have relied 
upon the kindness of my friend and former teacher, Professor 
Dr. Baist, whose help I here most gratefully acknowledge. 

Versification.—The following measures have been used by 
Lope : 
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V.1-298. Redondillas: abba.—V. 299-354. Octavas: aba- 
babcc.— V. 355-582. Redondillas: abba.—V. 583-846. Ro- 
mance, assonante in e~a.—V. 847-894. Redondillas: abba.— 
V. 895-1033. Romance in e-o.— V. 1034-1201. Redondillas: 
abba.—V. 1202-1283. Tercetos: aba, beb, cdc, etc.—V. 1284— 
1393. Décimas: abbaacedde.—V. 1394-1459. Romance in 
e-0.—V. 1460-1519. Redondillas: abba.—V. 1520-1533. 
Soneto.— Ὁ. 1534-1653. Redondillas: abba.—V. 1654-1845. 
Romance in e-e.—V. 1846-1877. Octavas: abababec.—V. 
1878-1973. Redondillas: abba.—V. 1974-2055. Romance in 
e-0.— V. 2056-2105. Décimas : abbaaccdde.—V . 2106-2169. 
Redondillas: abba.—V. 2170-2245. Romance in u-0.—V. 
2246-2325. Redondillas: abba.—V. 2326-2363. Silva de con- 
sonantes (that is, of full, consonant rhymes, or rhymes in our 
general sense of the word, as distinguished from assonant, or 
vowel rhymes). The Silva is a non-strophic composition of 
feminine verses of 11 and 7 syllables, the rhymes following 
the formula aa, bb, etc. The alternation of long and short 
verses is not regularly observed.'—V. 2364-2459. Redondil- 
las: abba.—V. 2460-2557. Romance in e-o.— V. 2558-2561. 
Redondillas: abba.— V . 2570-2599. Décimas: abbaaccdde.— 
V. 2600-2631. Redondillas: abba.—V. 2632-2691. Décimas: 
abbaaccddc.— V . 2692-2699. Redondillas: abba.—V. 2700- 
2779. Romance in e-a.—V. 2780-2793. Soneto.—V. 2794- 
2881. Redondillas : abba.—V. 2882-2885. Villancico (?)’—V. 
2886-2893. Romance in a—a.—V. 2894-2901. Villancico (?).* 
—V. 2902-3013. Romance in a-—a. 

It will be seen from this that Lope has, in the course of 
Sin secreto, employed nearly every kind of measure, both 


1 Morel-Fatio, El Magico Prodigioso, comedia famosa de Don Pedro Cal- 
deron de la Barca, Heilbronn, 1877, p. ταν. Rengifo, Arte Poetica Espaftola, 
Barcelona, 1703, p. 58, defines the Silva, under the name Recitativo, as follows: 
“ Recitativo se dize de recitar; porque en 6] se canta recitando, 6 refiriendo 
algo en las coplas, con alguna suspension. Los versos, de que consta, son 
ordinariamente consonantes, con algunas dissonantes a vezes intermedios.” 
See also Schack, Vol. II, p. 86. 

* See Rengifo, 1. c. p. 45. *Tbid, p. 47. 
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Spanish and Italian, that has been used in the construction of 
a ‘ comedia.’ 

Morel-Fatio' calls attention to the fact that as the ‘ comedia’ 
became older, its versification became impoverished, and that 
in the Magico Prodigioso, and many other dramas of Cal- 
deron, there are neither sonnets, octaves, nor tercets. 

A perusal of Sin secreto will show that in point of style, 
it 18 at times very loosely and carelessly written ; sentences are 
sometimes put together very negligently, so that an apodosis 
often forgets its protasis, and other slips occur which occa- 
sionally render the meaning unintelligible. This, however, 
was the natural and necessary result of Lope’s manner of com- 
posing. The autograph contains scarcely any corrections or 
erasures, ἃ phenomenon which is certainly of unusual occur- 
rence. Lope did not take the time to re-read what he had 
once written, and never hesitated or reflected over what had 
once left his pen. Indeed, the fluency of his handwriting, 
and the facility with which he composed, are clearly apparent 
in every autograph ‘comedia’ of his that I have seen, and 
go far toward supporting the almost fabulous stories of the 
fertility of his genius.2 Of Lope’s autographs, the earliest 

1],c. p. LV. He also observes that the precepts laid down by Lope in his 


Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, are no longer observed by Calderon and his 
contemporaries: 

Las décimas son buenas para quejas ; 

ΕἸ soneto esté bien en los que aguardan ; 

Las relaciones piden los romances, 

Aunque en octavas lucen por extremo. 

Son los tercetos para cosas graves, 


Y para las de amor las redondillas. 
Ibid., p. LVI. 


510 is not known when Lope began to write for the public stage. Ticknor 
(Vol. II, p. 237) says probably as early as 1586 or 1587. According to his 
own words in his Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, published in 1609, he began 
to write ‘comedias’ when he was 11 or 12 years old, that is, in 1573 or 1574. 
The lines are: 

E] capitan Virues, insigne ingenio 
Puso en tres actos la Comedia, que Antes 
Andaba en quatro, como pies de nifio; 
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that I have copied is Εἰ Galan de la Membrilla, in the British 
Museum.’ It is dated April 20, 1615, and from this date, to 
that of his last ‘comedia,’ Las Bicarrias de Belisa,? which was 
finished and signed by Lope in Madrid on May 24, 1634, one 
year before his death in his seventy-third year, there is scarcely 
any perceptible change in his handwriting; the latter MS. 
evinces perhaps a hand that is a little slower, but never hesi- 
tating, while the pages are remarkably free from corrections, 
and show that Lope maintained the greatest ease and fluency 
of composition to the last. Most of the autographs seem to 
indicate that an act was always written at one sitting, begin- 
ning with a hand that is very neat and clear, and gradually 
becoming more careless towards the close of the act. 

The text of Sin secreto no ay amor, as printed in the follow- 
ing pages, is, as we have said before, an exact copy of Lope’s 
autograph. It shows us a ‘comedia’ as it came from the 


Que eran entonces nifias las Comedias: 
Y yo las escribf, de once y doce afios, 
De 4 quatro actos y de 4 quatro pliegos 
Porque cada acto un pliego contenia. 
Obras Sueltas, Tom. IV, p. 412. 


Montalvan, in his Fama Péstuma, etc., Madrid, 1639, fol. 12, gives the 
total number of Lope’s ‘comedias’ as eighteen hundred. ‘“ Las comedias 
representadas llegan 4 mil ochocientas.” In his Egloga & Claudio, written 
in 1632, but not published till after his death, in 1637, Lope gives the 
number as fifteen hundred, of which 


‘Mas de ciento, en horas veinte y cuatro, 
Pasaron de las Musas al teatro.’ 


Chorley’s catalogue, attached to the fourth volume of Lope’s Comedias 
Escogidas, in the Bib. de Aut. Espafioles, gives the total number of printed 
‘comedias,’ known to be Lope’s, at 403, besides which 63 are probably his. 
Over a thousand have therefore been lost. See on this point, Schack, op. 
et, Vol. I, p. 205 ff, and Ticknor, Hist. of Span. Lit. 11, p. 239. 

1 According to Barrera, Caldlogo, p. 435, col. 2, there was an autograph 
MS. in the library of the late Sefior Duran—now in the National Library— 
of Lope’s ‘ tragicomedia,’ El Favor Agradecido, dated at Alba, Oct. 29, 1598. 

*In the British Museum, marked Additional MS. 10829. It was first 
printed in La Vega del Parnaso, by Luis de Us&tegui, Lope’s son-in-law, at 
Madrid, 1637, and afterward in the Obras Sueltas, Vol. X. 
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hand of the poet, and as yet untampered with, either by actors 
or publishers. To have a ‘comedia’ of Lope’s in its original 
form, is certainly valuable for a study of the poet, and how 
rare the cases are in which we may succeed in obtaining this 
‘original form,’ may be seen from the poet’s own words, uttered 
in 1621, and which we shall quote presently. The enormous 
mass of ‘comedias’ that Lope wrote, made any correction or 
revision by him almost impossible. This, however, did not 
prevent others, generally the players, from revising and adapt- 
ing them; and we know that many of the plays were taken 
down surreptitiously during their performance and thus pub- 
ished afterwards.’ A comparison of the ‘ suelta’ of Sin secreto 
with the original text shows how the latter has been cut and 
revised by the players. Lope complains of the manner in 
which his plays have been misused, in the Prologue to the 
xvth part of his ‘comedias’ (Madrid, 1621). He states 
expressly that he has been unable to revise them, and that 
“to bring them back to their first form, is impossible.” These 
are his words,—the prologue is entitled EJ Teatro a los Letores: 
**Cumpliendo va el Autor de estas comedias la palabra por mf, 
mejor diré por s{ mismo, en dar & luz las que le vienen 4 las 
manos 6 4 los pies, pidiendole remedio. 1 hace lo que puede 
por ellas ; mas puede poco ; que las ocupaciones de otras cosas 
no le dan lugar & corregirlas como quisiera; que reducirlas ἅ 
su primera forma es imposible; pero tiene por menos mal que 


1 There is a curious note concerning the stealing of Lope’s plays in Ticknor, 
Vol. II, 271. The story is told by Suarez de Figueroa in his Plaza Universal, 
Madrid, 1615. In my copy which is dated Perpifian, 1630, it occurs on fol. 
254. The ‘censura’ and ‘Aprobacion’ are dated 1612, but the book did not 
appear till 1615. The incident concerning Εἰ Galan dela Membrilla related 
by him, must have been a very recent one, as the play was only licensed to be 
performed on May 18th, 1615. Strangely enough, just this play of Lope’s 
seems to have fared better than almost any other, for a comparison of the 
original MS. with the printed edition (Barcelona, 1618) shows only very 
insignificant differences. How much some of the printed texts, however, 
vary from Lope’s autographs is shown by my collation of the text of San- 
tiago el Verde, in the Modern Lang. Notes for June, 1893. 
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salgan de su casa, que no de las ajenas, por no las ver como 
las primeras en tal desdicha, ya con loas y entremeses que él 
no imagin6 en su vida, ya escritas con otros versos, y por 
autores no conocidos, no s6lo de las Musas, pero ni de las 
tierras en que nacen.” 

Sin secreto no ay amor is a very fair example of Lope’s 
‘comedia’' of intrigue, in which the plot is the pure inven- 
tion of the author. Whether our play is to be classed among 
the ‘comedias de capa y espada,’ or among the ‘ comedias de 
teatro,’ is of no importance, as the distinction is a merely 
external and arbitrary one, and these titles were never applied 
to ‘comedias’ by their authors. 

So far as history can furnish any basis for the characters of 
Lope’s play, the facts are these: 

The scene is laid in Naples; and the time, the end of the 
x11, and beginning of the xIv centuries, while Charles IT, 
and Frederick were contending for the possession of Sicily. 
On the death of Pedro of Aragon, in 1285, Aragon and Sicily 
were separated: Pedro’s eldest son, Alfonso, took Aragon, 
while Sicily fell to the share of the second son, Jayme, with 
the understanding that Sicily was to pass to the third son, 
Frederick, if Jayme died childless. 

Charles II of Naples—il zoppo—(the lame), son of Charles 
of Anjou, King of Naples and Sicily, was made king of Sicily 
by Pope Nicholas IV, after Charles was set at liberty in 1289 ; 


1 The word ‘comedia’ is by no means the equivalent of our word ‘ comedy.’ 
‘Comedia,’ among the Spanish dramatic writers of the xvi century, was a 
word of much wider significance, and embraced nearly every kind of dramatic 
composition, from light comedy to the darkest tragedy. See Ticknor, Vol. 
I, p. 242, and especially Morel-Fatio, La Comedia Espagnole du X VII* siecle, 
Paris, Vieweg, 1885, pp. 9, 11 and 13, where the author says the word ‘come- 
dia’ became absolutely identical with the English word ‘play’ or the German 
‘Schauspiel.’ Schack qualifies the definition thus: “ Man nannte comedia 
seit Lope de Vega jedes Theaterstiick in dret Akten oder Jornadus und in 
Versen. Diese beiden Erfordernisse waren einer comedia durchaus wesent- 
lich und es méchte in unserer Periode kein Stiick in mehr oder weniger als 
drei Akten, oder in Prosa zu finden sein, das den Namen comedia fiihrte.”’ 
Gesch. d. dram. Lit. und Kunst in Spanien, Vol. II, pp. 73 and 74. 
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while the Sicilians chose Frederick, the younger brother of 
Don Jayme II, of Aragon (1291-1327), as their king, in 1296. 
In the wars which had been going on, and in which France 
also took a hand, the Popes were frequent mediators. In the 
peace between France and Aragon, brought about by Pope 
Boniface VIII in 1295, it was stipulated, among other things, 
that King Jayme II, of Aragon, was to marry Blanche, 
daughter of Charles II, King of Naples. Schmidt, Geschichte 
Aragonien’s im Miutelalter, Leipzig, 1828, p. 230; Mariana, 
Mistoria, Bk. XIV, Chap. X. Of this bride, Dofia Blanca, 
the garrulous old Catalan chronicler, En Ramon Muntaner, 
who began to write his chronicle in 1325, speaks as follows : 
“ἘΣ la regina madona Blanca fo la pus bella dona, e la pus 
sauia, e la pus graciosa a Deus e a sos pobles, que hanch 
vengues en regne negu, e la millor chrestiana ; que la fontana 
de gracia e de totes boneses era en ella, ....e la appellaren 
sancta regina madona Blanca de sancta pau ; que sancta pau e 
bonauentura vench per ella a tota la terra.”’? 

In the peace of 1302, also effected through the mediation 
of Boniface, one of the conditions was that King Charles of 
Naples was to give up the island of Sicily to Frederick, and 
that Frederick was to marry Elenor, the daughter of Charles. 
Mariana, Bk. XV, Chap. I. Of this sister, the chronicler 
says (I. c., p. 356): “ Lienor era 6 es encara de les pus sauies 
chrestianes, e la millor qui el mon fos, si no tantsolament 
madona Blanca sa germana regina Darago.” 

A confusion of these two events, either purposely or through 
carelessness, seems to have furnished the remote and shadowy 
prototypes for some of Lope’s characters. 

King Charles of Naples had two sons, Louis and Robert, 
which latter name would correspond with the Principe Roberto 
of the play. I know of no Prince of Aragon, however, that 
was killed in a tournament (lines 759-782). The son of Don 


1 Chronik des edlen En Ramon Muntaner. Herausgegeben von Dr. Karl 
Lanz. Stuttgart, 1844, p. 327. 
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Pedro the Cruel, of Castile, was wounded in a tourney held 
at Torrijos in 1353. Clemencin, Don Quixote, IV, p. 316. 
The event reminds one of the death of Henry II, King of 
France, in a tournament at Paris in 1559. 

The Castilian Knight, Don Juan de la Cerda (1. 776), who 
was also killed in the friendly encounter, recalls to mind the 
pretender to the Spanish throne—A lonso de la Cerda, “llamado 
de la Cerda, porque nacié con un pelo largo en el pecho.”' He 
was the rightful heir to the throne of Castile, being the son of 
the Infante Don Fernando Segundo, eldest son of Alfunso the 
Learned. The throne was, however, usurped by Don Sancho, 
‘el Bravo,’ and though Don Alonso was proclaimed king of 
Castile at Sahagun, in 1296, he never obtained possession of 
the throne.? There is a Don Juan de la Cerda mentioned by 
Mariana (Book XIV, Chap. VII) as having married an ille- 
gitimate daughter of King Dom Diniz of Portugal (1261- 
1326), though the name does not occur in Salazar de Mendoza. 

A brief analysis of the plot of Sin secreto is here subjoined. 

Act I. After an encounter with swords, at night, in the 
grounds of the Palace, between Roberto, Prince of Naples, 
and Lisardo (who is the Count Manrique, and in disguise), in 
which neither succeeded in gaining any advantage over the 
other, Roberto requests the name of his adversary, which the 
latter refuses to give. Upon Roberto’s owning that he is 
the Prince of Naples, Lisardo asks his pardon, saying that he 
is a stranger, who, in disguise, desired to see Naples and was 
attracted to the balcony of the palace in the hope of seeing a 
lady whom he had seen accompanying the sister of the Prince 
one day upon the seashore. The Prince suspects this lady to 
be Fénisa, with whom he is in love. Clavela, sister of the 
Prince, bewails the absence of Lisardo, who has failed to 
appear and to whom she fears some mischance has happened, 
when the Prince, in the presence of Fenisa and Clavela, recites 

1Salazar de Mendoza, Origen de las Dignidades seglares de Castilla y Leon, 


Madrid, 1794, p. 180. 
? Mariana, Historia, Book XV, Chap. I. 
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the encounter of the previous night, hoping by the change 
in their countenances to learn whose lover the stranger is. 
Clavela is in despair, thinking that Lisardo has been slain, 
but she is soon undeceived by Tello, the servant of Lisardo, 
who tells her that he has just parted from his master, and that 
the latter desires Clavela to tell him some remedy out of his 
difficulty. Clavela’s advice, however, that Lisardo should 
pretend that he has just arrived in Naples and should openly 
present himself to the King, her father, and to her brother, 
feigning some business in the city, does not meet with Lisardo’s 
approval. In a subsequent scene, Lisardo relates his story to 
his friend, Bernardo. It is as follows: The Pope, having 
brought about peace between Naples and Aragon, it was 
agreed that it should be ratified by the marriage of Clavela, 
daughter of the King of Naples, to Alfonso, Prince of Aragon. 
Clavela is anxious to see the picture of her future spouse, but 
in the absence of such a portrait, she is shown a portrait of 
Lisardo, whom she, of course, believes to be the Prince. 
Clavela, with a large retinue, proceeds to Saragossa, where 
the ceremony is to be performed, and on her way, at Barce- 
lona, recognizes Lisardo. In a tournament that is held at 
Saragossa, after the ceremony, Prince Alfonso enters the lists 
with Don Juan de la Zerda, and at the first encounter, both 
are thrown to the ground and killed. Clavela receives the 
sad news, ‘but wept not, for no one weeps for that which 
never was desired :’ she returns to Barcelona, and embarking 
for Naples, tells Lisardo that a lady is secretly waiting for 
him in the latter city. lLisardo also recounts to his friend, 
Bernardo, the meeting with Roberto in the garden of the 
Palace, with which the first act opened. Lisardo now throws 
off his disguise, stating the object of his visit to be a challenge, 
which he intends issuing to an Aragonese, and is recognized 
by Clavela as being a gentleman whom she saw during the 
brief days that she was a Princess of Aragon. 

Act II. This act opens with a long dialogue between Fenisa 
and Tello. Roberto and Lisardo then appear, and the latter 
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relates an experience in Saragossa: While walking with the 
King and Prince, and a number of ladies that accompanied 
the Infanta, he was insulted by a certain Don Pedro, whom 
he now seeks to challenge. His story gains the confidence of 
Prince Roberto, who now confesses to him his love for Fenisa, 
at the same time expressing his jealousy of a lover of Fenisa’s, 
whom he found one night in the grounds of the Palace, beneath 
the balcony of Fenisa, and who refused to give his name. It 
is now agreed that Lisardo shall visit the garden at night and 
endeavor to ascertain who the stranger is; either to learn his 
name or kill him. Now Fenisa, after exacting a promise of 
secrecy from Clavela, confesses her love for Lisardo, whom 
she wishes to marry and who, taking her to Spain, will free her 
from the importunities of Roberto. At this Clavela becomes 
very indignant. ‘ello now also informs Clavela that Fenisa 
has told him of her love for Lisardo, but tells her at the same 
time that Lisardo is going to visit her (Clavela) that very 
evening. 

In the next scene we find Roberto and his followers, 
Arnaldo and Celio, at night, in the garden of the Palace. 
Presently Lisardo and Tello enter the garden and Clavela 
appears at the balcony. Lisardo tells Clavela that there is a 
rumor in Naples that the King wishes to marry her to the 
Duke of Milan. Roberto and his followers interrupt this 
interview, the stranger, however, persists in refusing to reveal 
his identity. The Duke of Milan, who seems to have been 
a suitor for the hand of Clavela before her marriage to the 
Prince of Aragon, now comes to Naples to renew his suit, and 
offers his sister to the King as a wife for Roberto. Roberto 
now relates to Lisardo that on the previous evening he again 
found a person, in disguise, under the balcony of Fenisa, but 
could not recognize him nor learn his name. Roberto now 
resorts to astrology to find out who his unknown rival is. 
Lisardo proposes his Esquire, Tello, as being a famous astrolo- 
gist. The act concludes with a long dialogue between Lisardo 
and Tello. 
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Act III. Fenisa tells Roberto that, as she cannot aspire 
to be his wife, she is about to leave for Spain. This seems to 
confirm the Prince in his suspicions concerning Lisardo, and 
he tells Arnaldo and Celio that he has been betrayed by the 
Count Lisardo. As an expedient to prove whether the noc- 
turnal visitor is really Lisardo, Roberto is advised to keep 
Lisardo always by his side, and if the disguised stranger no 
longer appears, it will be a proof that he is the Count. Roberto 
interrogates Tello, the pretended astrologist, and finally requests 
Tello to tell his master, the Count, to accompany him that night. 
Tello reports this to his master, who decides, despite the objec- 
tions of Tello, that the latter shall that evening appear in the 
garden, disguised, while Roberto and the Count are on the watch. 

That night, however, the Duke of Milan first appears in the 
garden, and Nisea, Clavela’s maid, at the balcony, mistaking 
him for the Count, throws a note to him, telling him that as 
Clavela cannot speak with him, she has written the note which 
she thus delivers to him. This, of course, reveals all to the 
Duke. Roberto and Lisardo appear and speak with Clavela 
at the balcony, while waiting for the stranger, who presently 
appears in the form of Tello, in disguise. A sham struggle 
ensues between the Count and Tello, and the latter escapes. 
In the next scene the Duke appears, and from his words 
Clavela discovers the mistake that Nise has made, in giving 
the letter to the Duke, instead of to Count Lisardo. Clavela 
asks counsel of Tello, who says that he knows no remedy 
except that she (Clavela) leave for Spain. Clavela demands 
a last interview with Lisardo that evening. The Prince, who 
is determined to kill the stranger, commands Tello to arm 
himself with an arquebus. Now Clavela, Nise, Fenisa, Fines 
and musicians appear, subsequently Lisardo, who converses 
with Clavela while they sing. Roberto and his followers, 
including Tello with his arquebus, come upon the scene. The 
arquebus, however, misses fire, and the disguised figure escapes. 
Suddenly the Count appears and tells Roberto that he has just 
seen someone passing through the garden. Roberto, whom 
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jealousy has driven almost mad, now appeals to the Count to 
help him out of his perplexity, promising that any wish he 
may have will be gratified. The Count asks for the hand 
of Clavela, to which the Prince consents. Clavela tells the 
Prince, that, to relate all that happened between herself and 
the Count, since her visit to Aragon would make a long story, 
“and so ends Sin secreto no ay amor.” 

I have compared the autograph of Lope with a MS. copy 
formerly in the possession of Don Agustin Duran, and now 
in the National Library in Madrid, marked VV. 568. The 
variants, which are few in number, are printed at the bottom 
of the page, and marked ἢ. Those of the suelta, which are 
much more numerous, are marked 8. 
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Comedia, 1626. 


PERSONAS DEL ΡΟ ActTo. 


RoBERTO, Principe de Napoles. 
LIsARDO, que es el Conde Don Manrique. 
CLAUELA, Ynfanta. 

FENISA, dama. 

ARNALDO. . 

ZELIO .... Tapia. 

TELLO. 

Don BERNARDO. 


Los Musicos. 
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ACTO PRIMERO. 


RoBERTO y LisaRDO, las espadas desnudas, afirmados, y capa 
de noche. 

Roberto. De diamantes parezemos. 

Insardo. Por vos se dixera bien. 

Roberto. Cansado estoy. 


Lisardo. Yo tanbien. 

Roberto. Descansemos. 

Tasardo. Descansemos. 

Roberto. Terrible soys. 5 
Lasardo. Por vos puede 


Decirse con mas razon. 
Roberto. Yo cumplo mi obligagion. 
Lisardo. Si, mas de lo justo excede ; 
Que querer saber ansi 
Quien soy, caballero, es cosa 10 
Para vos dificultosa, 
Y ymposible para mf. 
Roberto. Si os hallo en este terrero 
De las rexas de palagio 
Passeando tan despagio, 15 
No es sin razon, caballero. 
Que pues doy en porfiar 


Hasta morir, 6 venzer, fol. 1”. 
Bien claro se echa de ver 
Que me deue de ymportar. 20 


1. In S. the direction at the beginning of the Act is: Salen el Principe 
Roberto, con broquel, y espada y el Conde don Manrique. 2. D. digera. 
3. D. tambien. 4. S. has the stage-direction ‘sientanse.’ 9. The MS. has 
been repaired at the beginning of the line. The character looks like the 
one used for ‘que,’ which is the reading of S. D. has ‘y querer.’ 18. Ὁ. 
vencer. 20. ID. importar. 
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Valiente soys. 
Lisardo. Es desseo 
De parezeros & vos. 
Roberto. _Mexor eramos los dos 
Para otros dos. 
Lnsardo. Bien lo creo. 
A lo menos, ἅ mi lado 25 
No le quisiera mexor. 
Roberto. Estoy 4 vuestro valor 
Por estremo aficionado. 
Degidme, por cortesia. 
2 Quien soys, ya que con la espada 30 
No es posible ser forzada 
Vuestra mucha valentia ὃ 
Que de callar vuestro nombre 


Palabra os doy. 
Lasardo. Si pudiera, 

Estad cierto que lo hiziera. 35 
Roberto. ὡς Porqué? 
Tasardo. Porque soy un ombre 

Estrangero desta tierra 


Y obligado, aunque estrangero, 
A parezer cauallero, 
Y refiir con vos, ya es guerra ; 40 
Pues hauiendo vos querido 
Saber quien soy, claro est4, 
Que si os lo digo, βογά 
Dezir que me haueis venzido : 
Mexor es dexarme yr, 45 
Pues ya mi valor sabeys. 
Roberto. Eso no. 
Lnsardo. ὁ Pues qué quereys? 
i Que voluamos 4 refiir? fol. 2. 
Veisme aqui. 
23. S. mejor fueramos 1. d. 36. Ὁ. hombre. 39. D. fparecer. 45. Ὁ. 
mejores dejarme ir. 46. Ὁ, sabeis. 47. Ὁ. quereis. 


Lasardo. 


57. Ὁ. A hora bien. 74. 8. Aqui est4, sefior, mi espada. 
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Mataros temo. 
Lo mismo temo de vos. 
Porfiado soys, por Dios. 
Vos en porfiar estremo. 
Tened la espada. 

Aqui estoy 

A obedezeros dispuesto, 
Mas con firme presupuesto 
De no degiros quien soy. 
Aora bien, quiero obligaros 
Con deciros quien soy yo. 
Yo no puedo. 


ὁ Porqué no? (- 


Pues esto ya no es forzaros ~— 
4 Qué os muebe 4 tanta porfia? 
El darme que sospechar 

De que no os pueda obligar 
Mi humildad y cortesia. 

Sabed que el principe soy. 
Sefior, error habeis echo 

En querer probarme el pecho, 
Si bien satisfecho estoy 

De vuestro valor notable. 

Pero suceder pudiera 

Alguna cosa que fuera 

A estos Reynos lamentable, 
Por no haueros conocido. 
Pongo & vuestros pies la espada 
Y de ignorante, aunque onrada, 
Perdon, como es justo, os pido. 
Mucho habeis abenturado, 
Que mi vida no ynportara, 
Pues tan onrada quedara 

De hauermela vos quitado : 


>} rifian. 
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55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


fol. 2". 


80 
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Roberto. 


Insardo. 


92. S. Troyas de fuego encender. 
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Y assi, con vuestra licencia, 
Me voy, que amaneze ya. 

No os puedo hazer, claro esté, 
Ni agrauio, ni conpetencia ; 
No soy mas de un cavallero 
Que, de rebozo, ha querido 
Ver & Napoles, ni ha sido 

ἘΠ pasear el terrero 

De palagio, mas de haber 
Visto una dama assi acaso, 
Aunque suele Amor, de paso, 
Troyas de yelo engender. 

Vi la en la playa del mar, 
Un dia que aconpafié 

A vuestra hermana, y si yo 
Os he ofendido en mirar 
Estas rexas, por consuelo 
Del cuidado que me ha dado 
Ni los ojos, ni el cuidado, 

Es justo que os den rezelo ; 
Que yo me voy, donde es justo 
Que no me voluais 4 ver. 
Oyd, que yo os quiero hazer, 
Por mi affigion, por mi gusto, 
Amistad en este amor, 

Si vos me degis quien es. 

Si nos vieremos despues, 
Sera notable fabor : 

No me detengais agora, 

Que pareze que me auisa, 
Aunque de lexos, la risa 

De la ya vezina Aurora, 

Y estoy aqui con temor. 


100. D. recelo. 108. D. oid. 


85 


90 


95 


100 


105 


fol. 3. 


110 


98. 8. del cuidado que os he dado. 
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Perdoneme Vuestra Alteza. Vase. 
A Dios. 
Roberto. | Estrana firmeza 115 
De secreto y de valor! 
Corrido quedo y turbado, 
Que al fin se va, sin saber 
Quien es, mas αὶ qué puedo hazer? 
ἘΠ es cauallero onrado, 120 
Valiente deffensa ha hecho 
Ygual peligro, por Dios, 
Hemos tenido los dos, 
A no estar guardado el pecho. 
ὁ Quien serf la dama 4 quien 125 
Dize que vié aconpafiando 
Mi hermana? ἡ qué estoy dudando? 
La misma que quiero bien. 
Que pues yo le prometia 
Favor, y no la nonbr6, 130 
(ierto es que supo que yo, 
Celoso, le persuadia. 
Que se fue! que no he podido 
Saber quien es ; mis rezelos 


Son justos, 4 qué quieren zelos 135 
A un onbre de amor perdido? 

No sin causa, justa fama fol. 3". 
De bachilleres teneys 

Zelos, pues sienpre os meteys ~ 

A donde el amor no os llama. 140 


1 Que un onbre no conogido 

Ni dexado conozer, 

Asi me pueda offender 

Y yrse hauiendome offendido ! 

; Ὁ noche, donde no tiene 145 
Fuerza el poder, ni el valor ! 


117. 8. Cuerdo ha sido, y alentado. 122. D.y cual. 130. 8. favor, y no 
le acet6. Lines 137-144 are omitted in 8. 
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te Entren el Conde Arnaldo y Zelio. 
Arnaldo. Aqui esté. 


Lelio. Sefior. 
Arnaldo. Sefior. 
Roberto. ; A tienpo Santelmo viene! 
i Donde habeys los dos estado? 
Arnaldo. Detras desa guerta, juntos, 150 


Y presumiendo por puntos, 
Que nos huuieras llamado. 
Roberto. ΝΟ haueis sentido ruido 


De espadas ? 

Lelio. 4 Aqui, sefior ? 

: Ni aun en las ojas rumor 155 
Del viento habemos sentido. 

Roberto. Bien lo habeys echo, los dos, 


Buena deffensa. ;Si aqui 
Me hubieran muerto? 
Arnaldo, 4A tf? 


Roberto. Sf, 
Y un onbre solo, por Dios. 160 
Arnaldo. ; Porqué no llamaste? 
Roberto. Negio. 
i Para un ombre? 
Arnaldo. ΣῪ fue mexor 
Abenturarte 8] temor, 
Que permitirte al despregio? 
ὁ Quien no habia de pensar 165 
Que, hablando, te entretenia fol. 4. 
Fenisa ? 
Zelio. Aduierte, que el dia 


Se comienza & lebantar, 
Y Ja noche se desnuda 


150. D. huerta. 8. detras dessa huerta juntos. 151. D. hubieras. Lines 
153-156 are omitted in 8. 157. 8. Cuidado teneis los dos. 161. 8. Como 
no Ilamaste. 
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Para acostaree. 170 
Roberto. No creo 

Que venza el suefio al desseo 

De ynterpretar una duda. 
Lelio. ὁ Duda en tu amor, qué seré? 
Roberto. Zelio, el mismo te responde. 
Arnaldo. ;Tiene nonbre? 175 
Roberto. Zelos, Conde, 


Sin saber quien me los da. 


% Vanse, y entran Clauela, ynfanta, y Nise, dama. 


Clauela. Desesperada me siento 
Nise amiga, de esperar, 
Haziendome Amor formar 
Mil esperanzas de viento ; 180 
Pas6 en este pensamiento 
La noche y sus luzes bellas, 
Escucharon mis querellas 
Hasta gue el Alba diuina, 
Corriendo al sol la cortina, 185 
Troc6 por flores estrellas. 
No ha faltado noche alguna 
Lisardo, no sé qué ha sido, 
No haber venido ; qué oluido! 
Tal vez 4 Amor ynportuna 190 
Temo mi aduersa fortuna ; 
1 Si le han conozido, acaso, 


O le han esturbado el paso! fol. 4". 
Que, como siempre el Amor 
Ymagina lo peor, 195 


Tanbien en zelos me abraso. 
Alguna, mas venturosa, 
Si bien mi ygual no serf, 


171. 8. que vence el suefio al desseo. 179. 8. haziendo a mi amor formar. 
181. 8. oy6 al fin mi pensamiento. 182. S. el cielo, y sus 1.b. 190. 8. 
alguna vez importuna. 194. 8. y, como 8. el a. 


Mise. 


Clauela. 


Nisida. 


Clauela. 


Nisida. 
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Entre[te|nido le habr&, 
Discretamente amorosa. 
Toda una noche zelosa, 
Nise, Lisardo me tiene, 
Yo le espero, y él no viene, 
| Qué crueldad, qué sinrazén ! 
No lo dudes, onbres son, 
Otro gusto le entretiene. 
Tus penas ymaginadas, 
Sefiora, hubiera crehido, 
A no ofenderme el oydo 
Cierto ruido de espadas. 
Temo que destos amantes 
Alguno le di6 ocassion. 
Menos mal mis φ6 108 son, 
Siendo ἅ mi amor semejantes ; 
Que la vida de Lisardo 
Ks sobre todo de suerte 
Que si sospecho su muerte, 
Para viuir me acobardo. 
Vengan zelos, y aun agrabios, 
Que es lo mas que puede ser, 
Si bien dexarse ofender, 
Nunca fue de amantes sabios ; 
Que, como viua, no quiero 
Mas bien. 
Fenisa ha venido 
A entretenerte. 
No ha sido 
ἘΠ] que yo, zelosa, espero. 
Y aunque de todas me guardo 
Desta mas, porque la adora 
Mi hermano. 
Ynporta, sefiora, 


. A la vida de Lisardo. 


208. D. creido. 


fol. 5. 


200 


205 


210 


215 


220 


225 


230 


Fenisa. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa. 


Leo[nido}. 
Fenisa. 


234. 8. en las dudas de mi amor. 
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 Entren Fenisa y Finea. 
Quexosa del disfavor 
Que Vuestra Alteza me ha hecho, 
Vengo ἅ sosegar el pecho 
En las dudas de su amor. 
Sin mf vestirse, crueldad 
Ha sido. 
Tristezas son, 
Fenisa, que no en razon 
Dé offensas de voluntad. 
Lebantéme 4 ver reyr 
El Alba, por alegrar 
Mis penas. 
Suele llorar, 
Si no se Jama fingir, 
Esto de perlas en flores, 
En cuyos linpios cristales 
Los cabellos orientales 
Reberberan resplandores. 
No esté triste, Vuestra Alteza, 
Y porque es cierto que ya 
E] Alba envidiosa est4 
Der ver mayor su belleza. 
Como ella vozes suaues 
De pajaros, he trahido 
A Finea y ἅ Leonido, 
De su Aurora dulges Aues. 
Cantad. . 
ὁ Qué podré decir? 
Cosa que alivie el pesar ; 
Que quiere el Alba llorar 
Y quiero hazerla reyr. 
Canten. 


287. S. que no ocasion. 


207 


235 


245 


250 


fol. δ". 


255 


245. 8. las 


Auroras Orientales. 251. D. suabes. 254. D. aves. 256. S. al pesar. 


258. reir. 
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Que fuerades, presum{, 

Verdes ojuelos, mis gielos, 260 
Mas ya que me distes gelos 

Ynfiernos soys para mf. 

Erades gielos, y luego, 

Ojos que gelos me distes, 

De vuestro cielo caystes 265 
Al ynfierno de mi fuego: 

Con la esperanza viuf 

De que fuerades mis gielos 

Mas ya que me distes celos 

Ynfiernos soys para mf. 270 


Entre οἱ Principe. 
Roberto. Bien me viene la canzion. 
; Quien tan contento estuviera 
Como mi hermana, y tuviera, 
Tan seguro el corazon ! 
Trahenme zelos 4 saber, 275 
Con una invencion de Amor, 
Si fue verdad mi temor, 
Y tengo mas que temer. 
Quiero ver en el senblante fol. 6. 
De una muerte que he fingido, 280 
Qual de las damas ha sido 
Duefio de aquel firme amante : 
Que la que mas sentimiento 


¢ / Mostrar¢ seré sin duda, 
Porque Amor colores muda 285 
Al passo del pensamiento. 
Clauela. 
Clauela. Sefior, g qué ha sido, 


Hauer tanto madrugado? 
260. 8. dulces ojuelos. 265. D. caistes. Lines 263-270 are omitted in 8. 


272. 8. quien tan contento viniera. 281. S. qual destas d. 283. S. que 
saque mas. 286. 8. al p.queel p. 287. 8, Hermana. 
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Roberto. El no me haber acostado, 
Y hallarme el Alba vestido. 290 
Clauela. No os preguntara Fenisa 
Lo que yo os pregunto agora. 
Fenisa. Sf, preguntara, sefiora, 
Aunque no con tanta prisa, 
Que el Principe, mi sefior, 295 
En otro mayor cuidado 
Deuié de andar ocupado. 
Roberto. No fue cuidado de amor. 
Llegaua 4 la mitad de su camino, . 
La escura noche, madre perezosa 300 
Del suefio y del silenzio, y al vezino 
Luzero se mostraua desdefiosa, 
Quando salir al parque determino, 
Con animo de ver, Fenisa hermosa, 
Si anticgipado en tu balcon salia 305 
Mas de tus ojos que del cielo el dia. 
Dexo & Zelio y al Conde en esa guerta, 
Que Amor sienpre se esconde de testigos, 
Y la pena 6 la dicha descubierta, 
Aun no quiere presentes los amigos ; 310 
Y vengo 4 ver si en su ventana abierta 
Estaua el sol, y estauan enemigos 
No lexos della, pero no tan lexos 
Que no les alcanzauan sus reflexos. 
Un onbre, al fin, estaua rebozado, 315 
_ Recatado 4 su mismo pensamiento, 
Tan firme 4 las paredes arrimado 
Como si fuera piedra del gimiento : 
Antes de hablarle, con mayor cuidado 
Requiero el sitio, y veo un mozo atento 320 
Aguardar un cauallo, en el sonido 


308. 8.q. a. nunca se vale det. 311. S.y voy &ver sientuv.a. 313. 8. 
tan laxos. 314. S.q. no les alcancasse s.r. 319. S. y antesde ἢ. 321. S. 
en guardar. 


210 


Clauela. 


346. S. cobrando brio. 348. D. Que entre el cuello y la gola e. f. 
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Del freno que tascaua entretenido. 

; Quien va! le digo, y sin respuesta coje 
El argon, y poniendose en la silla, 

La rienda entre los arboles descoje, 

Y con los agicates le acuchilla : 

Vuelvo al terrero, y el galan recoje 

La capa, y toma 4 buen andar la orilla 
Del edifigio, qual leon, que en viendo 
Que le miran, se para, si va huyendo. 
Detengase: ἃ quien es? digo en voz clara, 
Y prevenido de las armas vuelve. 

ἐ Quien es? prosigo, viendo que se para 
Un onbre, que 4 callarlo se resuelve. 
Diga quien es! No puedo, aunque llegara 


325 


330 


335 


El mismo Rey. La capa al brazo envuelve fol. 7. 


Saca el azero, el pie delante espera, 

Y agercandome mas, menos se altera. 
Por no cansarte, de refiir cansados, 
Tres vezes descansamos, y mi pena 
No descansaba con hablar sentados, 
De su tierra no mas, por tierra agena : 
Assi zelosos toros, desmayados, 

A] ayre arrojan girculos de arena, 
Esperando volver al desafio 
Enjugando el sudor, cobrando el brio; 
Mas la terzera vez, de una estocada, 
Que entre el cuello y la cota entr6 furioga, 


Cay6, diziendo: “4 Dios, mi prenda amada, 


Tu sola de mi vida vitoriosa.” 

Bolui 4 la vayna la sangriente espada, 

Y con esta ocasion, Clauela hermosa, 
(Aunque pareze suefio que he dormido), 
Triste el Alba me hallé6 y el sol vestido. 
ὁ Υ no supiste su nonbre, ea 


S. Fenisa hermosa. 


340 


345 


350 


355 
352. 


Roberto. 


Fenisa. 


Roberto. 


Fenisa. 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa. 
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Ni algunas sefias truxiste? 
Loco, Roberto, anduviste, 
Aunque anduviste mui onbre. 
Ese fue sienpre mi intento, 
Rifié & espacio y murié 4 prisa. 
; Viue el gielo, que es Fenisa 
La que ha hecho sentimiento ! 
Ninguna dama ha mostrado 
Mas pena, sin duda fue 
Su amante, que bien se vee 
En el senblante mudado. 
ὁ Fenisa, de qué est&s triste)? 
Del peligro en que se vi6 
Vuestra Alteza. 
Pienso yo, 
Que el temor solo consiste 
Hasta ver lo que se ama 
Libre del peligro. 
Amor 
A los écos del temor, 
Peligros alegres llama. 
Recojase Vuestra Alteza 
Un rato, que apenas creo 
Que est4 libre. 
Yo lo creo, 
Y lo dize tu tristeza. 
; Ha zelos! nunca los sabios 
Osan passar de recelos, 
Que, quien averigua zelos, 
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360 


365 


fol. 7’. 


370 


918 


380 


Haze de zelos agravios. % vase Roberto. 


Vosotras podeis tanbien 
Dexarme aqui sola un’ poco. 
Pena te ha dado. 


385 


356. 8. o alguna sefia traxiste. 360. Ὁ, i priesa. S. aprissa. 365. 8. q. 


bien se vé. 
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Clauela. Es un loco, 
Aunque le sugeda bien. 
Fenisa. ἃ Quien seré el muerto, qué estés 
Con pena? 
Clauela. Aunque la regiuo, »% vanse todas. 
Como mi hermano esté viuo, 
No me ynporta lo demas. 390 


; Ay cielo! acab6 mi vida, 
Ya no es posible que pase 
De la nueua de tu muerte, 
Mi sangre vertié tu sangre. 


Lisardo es muerto, mis ojos 395 
i Qué estais temiendo ? ; lloralde ! 
Mirad que las resistengias fol. 8. 


Son para pequefios males. 

; Ya de qué sirvan secretos ! 

j Qué mal podia reportarse, 400 
Alma que 4 Lisardo pierde ! 

j O hazed que el dolor me mate! 

Estoy por degir su nombre 

Para que tanbien me acabe 

ἘΠ tirano que le ha muerto 405 
Con armas tan desiguales. 

No fue tu espada, Roberto, 

Mis desdichas fueron parte 

Para la vitoria injusta 

Del mas verdadero amante. 410 
; Ay Dios, qué mal tan grande 

Matarme el alma y no poder vengarme ! 

Loca estoy y con razon, 

Que no es mal considerable 

E] que no obliga 4 locura ; 415 
Lagrimas es cosa facil, 


387-390 omitted in S. 396. S. lloradle. 399. S. ya de que sirue el 
secreto. 402. 8. el dolor me acabe. 404. 8. me mate. 412. S. no poder 
quexarme. 415. 8. locuras. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 


421-428. omitted in. 484. 8. quexarme. 
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Assi las llaman los onbres, 
Yngratos desde que nazen, 

Al llanto de las mugeres, 

No siendo todas yguales. 

Bien βογά dezir 4 vozes 

Mi desdicha al Rey mi padre ; 
Mas no dan vida los Reyes, 
Porque son diosses mortales. 

; Ay onor tenme, detenme ! 
Que quieren precipitarme 
Tristezas de amor, con quien 
No ay resistengia que baste. 
Lisardo, ya no ay secreto, 
Dame lizenzia que hable, 

Que quiero yo hablar agora 
Todo lo que tu callaste. 

; Ay Dios, que mal tan grande 


fol. 8". 


Matarme el alma y no poder vengarme ! 


% Entre Tello. 


Ando yo tan atreuido, 

Que 4 donde ves he llegado. 
En un mal tan declarado, 
Poco ynporta haberlo sido. 
Df quien eres, Tello, y df 
Que seruiste al mexor ombre 
Que tuvo en Espafia nombre, 
Y que se perdi6é por mf. 

Di & vozes que me seruia 

El Conde, y que yo le daua 
Lugar, porque le adoraua, 

Y df que hablarme venia 

La noche que le mat6 

Ese mi hermano cruel, 

Que de mi padre, ni dél 


446, Καὶ, a hablarme. 
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420 


425 


430 


435 


440 


445 


214 


Tello. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 


461. 8. que rigor. 
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No quiero guardarme, no: 
Porque no ha de hauer en mf 
Onra y vida desde agora. 

ὁ Qué es lo que dizes, sefiora ? 
Habla baxo y vuelve en tf. 

; Una cosa tan secreta 

Dizes 4 vozes! 4 qué es esto? 

4 Qué furor te ha desconpuesto ὃ 
; Una accion tan indiscreta 
Cabe en un pecho real ! 

ἐ Qué Conde ha muerto tu hermano? 
i Qué furor tan inumano 

Te ha obligado 4 tanto mal ὃ 

; Ya diges que llame al Conde! 
ὁ Ya no es Lisardo fingido 

Don Manrique? quien ha sido 
La causa? 4 Lloras? Responde. 
Que como qualquiera amante 
Da credito facilmente 

ΑἹ] mal de su bien ausente, 

De un estilo semejante 

Presumo engafio y traygion, 

No culpa, en tu entendimiento. 
Ya de tus palabras siento 
Sosegado el corazon, 

Que si mi bien muerto fuera, 
Hubiera tristeza en ti. 

ἐ El Conde muerto? si aqui 
Muerto 4 Don Manrique hubiera, 
O & Lisardo (por hablar 

A nuestro estilo), tu hermano, 
Respeto 6 peligro en vano 

Me obligaran 4 callar ; 

Que fuera tanto el dolor, 


450 


- tol. 9. 


455 


460 


465 


470 


475 


480 
fol. 9”. 


470. 8. de un enredo 8. 475. 8. que si el Conde m. f. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 
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Que pienso que 4 la venganza 
Dispusiera la esperanza. 

ὁ Luego viue tu sefior? 

Agora me aparto dél. 

ὁ Pues mi hermano me engafi6? 
Si por dicha te conté 

Lo que ha passado con él, 

O ymagina que le ha erido, 

O fingiendo que le ha muerto, 
Quiere saber lo encubierto 

Y averiguar lo fingido. 

i Mostraste algun sentimiento ? 
Ninguno hasta que se fue 
Porque entretanto engafié 
Con mi onor mi pensamiento. 
Hiziste bien, y assi es bien 
Que te diga que 6] me enbia, 
Bien triste, sefiora mia, 

De que estas cossas estén 

En estado que no puede 
Durar el secreto mas. 

Aunque gran pena me das, 
Como el Conde viuo quede, 
Es menos qualquier desdicha. 
Es verdad, aunque él lo siente 
De suerte que, estando ausente 
No tiene el viuir por dicha. 
Dize que estaua esperando 

La sefia por 6] terrero, 

Y que vino un cauallero 

Que se andaua passeando, 

A quererle conozer ; 


Que, 4 la cuenta, fue tu hermano. 
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485 


490 


495 


505 


510 
fol. 10. 


515 


484, S. 4 is omitted. 491. D. herido. 8. o presume q. le ha herido. 
493. 8. quiere descubrir lo cierto. 508. 8. Dizes bien, a. el lo siente. 
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Finalmente metié mano, 
Y en deffender y offender, 
En negar y en preguntar, 
Pass6 de la noche parte 
Con tanto rigor de Marte, 
Que fue forzoso parar 
Quatro vezes las espadas, 
Y descansar el aliento. 
Fuese el Conde discontento, ἮΝ 
Las tres de la noche dadas, 
Luego que dixo Roberto 
Quien era, para obligalley = & 
Quedése al fin en la calle, 
De su pensamiento yncierto. fol. 10”. 
Donde esté claro, sefiora, 
Que cada noche vendr& 
Y mas, si zeloso est4 
De alguna dama que adora. 
Dize Manrique 6 Lisardo 
Que le aconsejes, si sabes 
Remedio. 
Clauela. En cosas tan grabes 
Solo el de yngenio aguardo ; 
Mas yo soy de parezer, 
Aunque en sus manos le dejo, 
Si es bueno el primer consejo 
Que suele dar la muger, 
Que con su nonbre fingiendo 
Que agora llega de Espafia, 
Hablando 4 quien le acompafia, 
Y sus personas luziendo, 
Entre en Napoles, y venga 
A hablar al Rey y 4 mi hermano, 


520 


525 


530 


535 


540 


545 


524, 8. por tomar algun aliento. 529. Ὁ. Quedése al sone.l.c. 587. 8. 


En casos. 538. S. solo el de su ingenio aguardo. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 
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Y bessandole la mano, 
En publico se entretenga ; 
Pues no faltaré ynbencion 
De algun negocio fingido, 
Porque Roberto, corrido 
De la passada quistion— 
Si el Conde est& de secreto, 
Y 4 verme de noche viene 
Alguna vez, Tello, tiene 
De hazer el poder effeto, 
Porque le ha de conozer, 
Y si no, le ha de matar. 
Es consejo singular ; 
Pues oponerse al poder 
Un estrangero, es locura. 
Yo parto & darle razon 
De tu yntento. 

En mi opinion 
Quanto pretende asegura : 
Y dfle que, por lo menos, 
Podré con mas libertad 
Verle. 

Ya por la ciudad 
Andauan de temor llenos 
Sus Espafioles. 

Pues parte, 
Que no puede hauer temor, 
Ni peligro, que mi amor 
De su pensamiento aparte. 
A quien eres corresponde 
Esa firmeza y lealtad, 
Que si no en la calidad, 
En amor te yguala el Conde. 
Mas quiero, si la afigion 
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550 
555 
560 


fol. 11. 


565 


570 


575 


551. 8. ocasion. 556. 8. hablarme. 560. 8.osino. 564. 8. 4 dar la razon. 
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De Manrique no me engafia, 580 
Ser un titulo en Espafia 
Que Reyna en otra nagion. [ vanse. | 


% Entre Lisardo, y don Bernardo. 
Lisardo. Por Mspafiol estimara 
ΕΠ veros en esta tierra, 
Quanto mas deudo y amigo. 585 
Bernardo. De la antigua amistad nuestra 
Estoy satisfecho, Conde. 


Insardo. No querais prueua mas gierta, fol. 11". 
Que estando con tal secreto 
Y tanto peligro en ella, 590 


En sabiendo que llegastes 
Venir 4 veros. 

Bernardo. Tuuiera, 
De no lo haber echo ansi, 
Don Manrrique, justa quexa. 


Tisardo. De Napoles y Aragon 595 
Estan las cosas conpuestas 
Como sabeys. 

Bernardo. Eso ygnoro, 


Conde, por mi larga ausencia ; 

Que tres vezes ha corrido 

ΕἸ sol de su roxa esfera | 600 
El camino que diuide 

En dos canpos las estrellas, 

Mientras Flandes y Alemania 

Me entretuuieron, las n{u Jeuas 

De las cosas de Aragon ; 605 
Pero ninguna me dexa 

Con mas cuidado que el veros 

En Napoles, y que sea 

Con tal secreto y recato. 


585. 8. quanto y mas deudo y amigo. 591. 8. llegasteis. 593. D and 8. 
hecho. 597. D.sabeis. 599. 8. dos vezes. 
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Lisardo. Bernardo, hiziera violengia 610 
A mi amor, si de la causa 
Yngratamente quisiera 


Encubriros la ocasion. 
Bernardo. Pues si merezco saberla, 


Quitadme deste cuidado. 615 
Insardo. 1,8 ocasion, Bernardo, es esta: 
Hizo el Pontifige sumo fol. 12. 


De la militante yglessia, 

Que el de Napoles, Rugero, 

Y el de Aragon, patria nuestra 620 
Dexassen armas y pleytos, 

A cuya justa obedienzia 

Se sujetaron humildes ; 

Y descansada la guerra, 

Durmié en brazos de la paz. 625 
La condicion para hazerla 

Fue, como suele entre Reyes, 

Casar los hijos, pues queda 

Confirmada con la sangre, 

Que es la mas segura prenda. 630 
El Rey de Napoles daua 

La bellisima Clavela 

Al principe de Aragon. 

Preuiene 4 su entrada fiestas 

Caragoga, y ella parte 635 
En diez famosas galeras, 

Tales, que nunca vié el mar 

Sobre sus cristales selua 

Que con mas ramas y flores 

Engafiase sus arenas. 640 
La que ella onraua cubrian 

Gallardetes, y vanderas 


615. 8. sacadme d.c. 630. S. Que es la mayor excelencia. 634. 8, pre- 
vino. 636. 8. En seis f.g. 640. 8. Enganase sus riberas. 
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De damascos de colores, 
Con la cubierta de tela. 


Alli el viento, con las puntas 645 
Ondas formando diuersas, 

Las que ymitaua del agua 

Presume ygual conpetencia. 

La popa de oro y marfil, fol. 12”. 
Con sus pinturas yntenta 650 


Darle presungion al arte 

De ser la naturaleza. 

Los filaretes dorados, 

Las xargias de plata y seda, 

Y los forzados, de olanda 655 
Calcones y camisetas ; 

Los bonetes y casacas 

De brocado, porque veas 

Que el mas desnudo, tal vez, 

Se viste lo que no piensa. 660 
Cisnes del mar, finalmente, 

Ronpiendo las olas, buelan 

Tanto con las alas de aya, 

Que el viento va ocioso en ellas, 

Mas como el furioso mar 665 
Ninguna cosa respeta, 

Sacrilegio 4 las sagradas, 

Si lo es tanbien la belleza, 

Comenzése 4 enfurezer 

En las pomas de Marsella, 670 
Enuidiosas, por ventura, 

Ninfas de su mar Frangesas, 

Como si tuuiera el cielo 

Negesidad de sus perlas, 


644. 8. Con las cubiertas. 647. 8. imitauan el agua. 650. 8. yntentan. 
651. 8. darles. 653. S. Los f. labrados. 658. 8. porque entiendas. 663. Ὁ 
and 8. haya. 665. 8. airado. 667. 8. Atreuidoals. 672. 8. Francesa. 
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Queria en conchas de nacar 675 
Trocarselas por estrellas, 

O dexar, porque tuuiese 

Mas luz, mas oro la tierra, 

Por sustituto del sol 

La hermosura de Clauela. 680 
Pero doblemos, Bernardo, 

La oja en esta tormenta, 

Y aduierte la mayor causa 

Para que yo la padezca. 

Quando en Napoles tratauan fol. 13. 685 
E] traher 4 la Princesa, 

Un Espafiol mercader, 

Entre pinturas diuersas, 

Lleuaua un retrato mio: 

Clauela, que ya quisiera 690 
Ver sefiales de su esposo, 

Pregunt6, poco discreta, 

Si algun retrato trahia, 

Aunque fue disculpa onesta, 

Del Principe de Aragon ; 695 
A quien la codigia negia 

Del pintor, dixo que sf. 

; Ὁ ynterés, por cuya fuerza 

La engafié con mi retrato ! 

Diziendole: Ynfanta bella 700 
Este es vuestro esposo Alfonso, 

Y dandole una cadena 

De diamantes, le escondié 

Donde, con una donzella 

Suya, que se llama Nise, 705 
Le mira, aduierte, y contenpla, 

Y al fin se enamora dél 


675. 8. Querian c.d. n. 679. D. sostituto. 683. 8. y escucha 1. m. 6. 
689. 8. Traia un r.m. 699. 8. Le engafis. 
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Con Ja fee segura y gierta 
De que era su mismo esposo. 
Buelbo agora & las galeras, 710 
Donde,—doblamos la oja— 
(es6 del mar la soberbia, 
Prosiguiendo su viaje, 
Prospero viento en las velas. 
Ketauamos en la playa fol. 185. 715 
De Barzelona, una fiesta 
Los mexores de Aragon, 
Que veniamos por ella, 
Quando entre la alegre salua 
De tiros y de tronpetas, 720 
Sale Clauela del mar, 
Y entre la tropa que llega 
Para besalle la mano, 
Vergonzosa 4 mf se agerca, 
De quien oygo 4 un tiempo juntas, 725 
La alteza y la reberencia. 
Turbado digo, y, por Dios, 
Toda la sangre revuelta, 
(Que desde entonces sentf 
Pronosticos de quererla ; 730 
Que no sé que tiene el alma 
En las glorias y en las penas, 
Que les previene aposento 
Antes de saber que vengan.) 
“No viene aqui, gran sefiora, 735 
Que con poca salud queda 
El Principe, mi senor.”’ 
i No haz visto del sol la fuerza 
Desmayar rosa encarnada, 
Marchitar blanca azuzena ? 740 


710. A and Ὁ. Buelbe. 712. 3. Cesso del m. la tormenta. 713. 8. Pro- 
siguendose el v. 723. S. besarle. 727. S. Turbado dixe. 731-734. omitted 
in 8. 738. No has visto. 
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Pues assi qued6, sintiendo 
Que no era yo quien ya era, 
Duefio de su voluntad 
Por ymaginada ydea. 
En fin, desde Barzelona 745 
A (Qaragoga, en tristeza 
Tan grande bafi6 sus ojos fol. 14. 
Que fue inposible venzerla. 
Pregunt6 quien era yo, 
Dixeronle mi nobleza 750 
Y mi nonbre, & quien miraua 
Algunas vezes risuefia. 
Dié en mandarme varias cosas 
Para que hablase con ella, 
Que no sabe amor tener 755 
Ni discregion, ni paciengia. 
Mas oye lo que los gielos 
Por sus secretos ordenan : 
Sali6 el Principe una tarde 
Para ensayar unas fiestas, | 760 
Exergigio en Aragon 
De la mayor fortaleza, 
Donde, armados & cauallo, 
Los cavalleros tornea(ua)n, 
Porque & pié, dizen que es danza 765 
Y no militar destreza. 
Armado en fuerte bridon, 
La clin y el codon en trenzas, 
De oro y verde, sale Alfonso 
Con paramentos de tela | 770 
Blanca y roxa, y negras armas ; 
Que sienpre colores negras 
Tristeza y luto anticipan 
741. D. en oyendo. 8. sabiendo. 747. 8. los ojos. 758. S. Por sus 


secretos conciertan. 759. 8. Aguardauamos al Principe. 764. Ὁ and S. 
tornean. 767. S. un fuerte. 768. D. en trenza. 769. S. De oro y negro. 
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A los que se visten dellas. 

Galan, de verde y morado, 7175 
Sale don Juan de la Zerda, 

Cauallero Castellano, 


Que por giertas diferencias fol. 14”. 
Al Rey de Aragon seruia ; 
Y encuentranse de manera 780 


Que chocando los caballos, 
Vienen sin alma 4 la tierra. 
No se vi6 ciudad & 8800, 
Quando la nacion Tudesca, 
Vitoriosa y sin piedad, 785 
Sus muros y puertas entra, 
Como se vi6 Qaragoza 
De confusion y de pena, 
De lagrimas y de asombro. 
Tu, Bernardo, considera | 790 
Perdiendo un Principe, un acto 
De tan llorosa tragedia. 
Casi & su puerta su esposa 
Recibié la triste nueva. 
No llor6, que nadie llora 195 
Por lo que nunca dessea. 
Por diligencias del Rey 
No fue posible venzerla 
A que entrase en la ciudad ; 
Que con la misma presteza 800 
Dié la buelta 4 Barzelona. 
Ya carpauan las galeras, 
Que la fuerte capitana 
Hauia tocado & leua, 
Quando ven voluer la ynfanta, 805 
Y al embarcarse con ella, 
778. 8. cierta diferencia. 781. 8. Q. c. él, y el cauallo. 788. S. penas. 


789. 8S. assombros. 793. 8. 41a puerta. 802. D.carpaban. S. carpauan. 
804. ἢ. 4 Leva. 806. 8. embarcarme. 
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Yo, que sienpre yba 4 su lado, 

Oygo estas palabras tiernas : 

En Napoles, de secreto, 

Una muger os espera, 810 
Mexor que vos por su estado ; 

Venid de aqui 4 un mes 4 verla. 


Provocado de sus ojos fol. 15. 
Y alentado de su lengua, 
Antes del mes, disfragado, 815 


Estoy de noche con ella. 

Tratado, cregi6 el amor, 

Siendo de los dos terzera 

Aquella Nise, que os dixe. 

Pero mi contraria estrella 820 
Quiso que su propio hermano, 

Que una dama sirbe, y zela, 

En el terrero me hallas(t)e, 

Donde no me hizieron fuerza 

Sus armas, ni sus palabras, 825 
Pero serdlo el perderla. 

En esta pena me hallays, 

Pero con tanta firmeza 

Que he de esperar mi fortuna, 

Por mas que buelua su rueda ; ᾿ 880 
Animoso en la esperanza, 

Cauallero en la nobleza, 

Atreuido en el peligro, 

Consolado en Ja pagiengia, 

Sufrido 4 toda fortuna, 835 


815. 8. Antes de un mes. 823. The autograph has hallaste, also D.; 8. 
hallasse. 828. 8. tanta paciencia. 830. 8. Por mas que ruede la rueda. 
832. S.C. en la defensa. 834. S.en la prudencia. 835. 5. 85. ὁ todo im- 
posible. 

The sequence of the lines in the suelta is here somewhat different. After 
1. 835, ‘Sufrido & todo imposible’ follows: ‘dispuesto a morir por ella,’ 
then the lines follow as in the text down to 1. 839, which, together with 
840 and 841, are omitted; 1. 842 standing in the place of 1. 836. 
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Bernardo. 


Tello. 
Lisardo. 
Bernardo. 
Tello. 


Bernardo. 


Iasardo. 


Tello. 


Tasardo. 


Tello. 
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Enpefiado en la deffensa, 

Agradegido al favor, 

Reconogido 4 la deuda, 

Prudente en qualquier suceso, 

Fuerte & toda resistencia, 840 
Posible 4 todo ynposible, 

Dispuesto 4 morir por ella ; 

Ynuengible 4 la mudanza 

Y, lo que viniere, venga, 

Que no mereze las glorias 845 
Quien no ha estimado las penas. 

; Estrafia fortuna! Conde, fol. 15”. 
Donde apenas hay lugar 

De consejo. . 


> Tello entra. 


ἐ Puedo hablar ὃ 
; Ay Tello! gqué me responde? 850 
Tello, no ay que recatarte 
De un ydalgo Aragones. 
Besso mil vezes tus piés. 
i Tu en Napoles? 
Para darte 
Mis brazos. 855 
Dexa, Bernardo, 
Que 6] filo al cuello me aplique 
Su respuesta. 
Don Manrique, 
Ya no fingido Lisardo, 
Dize.... gnonbraréla? 
Sf, 
Todo Bernardo lo sabe. 860 
Que en un negogio tan grabe 
Est& su remedio en tf; 


847. 8. Notable sucesso C. 849. 8S. de remedio. 856. S. Que el laco a 
mi cuello aplique. 
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Saliendo en publico luego, 

Y digiendo que has llegado 

De Espafia, porque el cuidado 865 
De un amante loco y giego, 

No ha de parar hasta ver 

Quien eres. 


Lasardo. Dize verdad, 
Mas venir 4 esta giudad, 
ὁ Con qué ocasion puede ser, 870 
Por lo menos que no sea 
. Sospechosa ? 
Tello. Yo diré 


Remedio, aunque no lo sé 
Para que luego se crea: 


Pero ponte de camino, 875 

Que mientras te vistes, quiero 

Preuenirle fol. 16. 
Tisardo* Ay Tello, espero 


De tu ingenio peregrino 
Una notable inuengion. 
Tello. 4 Como? ayude don Bernardo 880 
Que tengas remedio, aguardo, 
Y para ver la ocasion.... 
Bernardo. Lo que pudiere ayudar 
No puede faltar por mf. 
Tello. Bernardo se quede aqui, 885 
Que despues ha de llegar, 
Quando yo auiso le diere. 
Lisardo. ; Dé luz & tu entendimiento, 
Amor! 
Tello. ; Qué lindo elemento. 
Para errar quanto se hiziere! 890 


864. 8. Y fingiendog. h. llegado. 865. MS. he cuidado. S. porel cuidado. 
866. 8. de su hermano, que esta ciego. S. omits from 867-882. 884. MS. 
puedo. 885. S. Don B. quede aqui. 887. 8. y sera fuerca que espere. 
889. D. Que es buen elemento. 
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Mas no pierdas la esperanza. 
Tasardo.. ; Ay dulge Clauela mia! 
Quien lo ymposible porfia, 
Vida pierde y muerte alcanza. [ Vanse] 


[ Entren] Roberto y Clauela. 
Roberto y Clauela. 


Clauela. Si le quitaste la vida 895 
A quien hallaste, Roberto, 
A las rexas de Fenisa.... 
ὁ Como, 6 de quien tienes zelos ὃ 
ὁ Qué te da cuidado agora ? 
i Ha de volver al terrero . 900 
A rrequebrarla de noche 
Un ombre despues de muerto ? 
; Nueua condicion de amante ! 

Roberto. Clauela, el amor es miedo, 
Todo inuengiones y trazas fol. 16". 905 
Para aberiguar rezelos. 
Quise, fingiendo su muerte, 
De quien me los di6 tan necios, 
Ver si mudaua senblante 
Fenisa, oyendo el sugeso ; 910 
Que la verdad es que vive, 
Y que ni el desnudo azero, 
Ni el ruego, para saber 
Quien era, bastantes fueron. 
El se fue, mira si es justo 915 
Que tema un ombre encubierto, 
A quien he visto y prouado 
Juntos el valor y el pecho. 
Pero por mucho que yntente 
Venir de noche secreto, 920 


896. S. a quien estaua, R. 906. S. para averiguar mis zelos. 909. S. el 
semblante. 916. S.q.t.aunh.e. 920. 8. venir de noche encubierto. 


Clauela. 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 


Roberto. 
Clauela. 


Fenisa. 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa. 
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Yo le armaré tales lazos 
Que alguna vez cayga en ellos. 
ὁ Quieres tu, pues no abra cosa 
Que ella te niega, saberlo, 
Para que escusemos sangre ? 
Haz esto, por quanto puedo 
Obligarte con la mia. 
Yo lo hare, si tu primero 
Me juras de no agrauiarle, 
Si fuere, que no lo creo, 
Galan de Fenisa. 

Yo 
Sienpre creo lo que temo. 
Por vida del Rey lo juro. 
Dizen que no es juramento 
La vida del Rey su padre 
En un principe heredero. 
Pues por la tuya lo juro. 
Que te has engafiado pienso, 
Pero mexor te estara 
El desengafio, que el miedo. 

he [Sale] Fenisa. 

Si en alguna obligacion 
De Aragon os puso el reyno, 
Aunque diuidié la muerte 
La amistad y el parentesco.... 
Cierto Conde don Manrique 
Me dizen que viene 4 veros. 
ΕἸ paje, hermosa Fenisa, 
Por mi parte le agradezco. 
Don Manrique? 

Si, sefiora. 
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925 


930 


935 


fol. 17. 


940 


945 


923. 8. πο auric. 924. Q. ella te niegue. 929. S. agrauialle. 930.8. 
si fuesse. 937. S. pues juraré por la tuya. 948. MS. agradeza, the asso- 
nante is e-o. ὅδ. agradezco. 
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Clauela. 


LTnsardo. 


Roberto. 


Tasardo. 


Fenisa. 


‘Lisardo. 


Tello. 
Lisardo. 


Clauela. 


LTisardo. 
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Desenbarcando, sospecho 
Que le he visto en Barzelona. 


[Salen] Lisardo y Tello. 


; Temerario atreuimiento ! 
Vuestra Alteza, gran sefior 
Mé[dé], (turbado comienzo), 
Los pies generosos 
Conde, 

De justigia os deuo el pecho, 
Que, puesto que de mi hermana 
Fuistes por tan breve tiempo 
Vassallo, la obligagion 
No ha de perder su derecho. 
Déme tanbien, Vuestra Alteza 
Las manos. 

Alg&os del suelo, 
Que no soy la ynfanta yo. 
Si no lo soys, parezeyslo, 
Y assi no os pido perdon. 
ἱ Qué discreto fingimiento ! 
Vuestra Alteza, gran sefiora, 
No se espante deste yerro, 
Pues no meregié Aragon 
Gozarla para bien nuestro. 
Pues yo, Conde don Manrique, 
De haberos visto me acuerdo, 
Y aunque por tan breues dias 
Fui princesa de aquel reyno, 
No he perdido la memoria. 
Con justo agradecimiento 
Puedo degir que Aragon, 


fol. 


950 


955 


960 


965 


17°. 
970 


975 


954. D.hasmede. The word de is crossed out in the original. 8. has also 
dé. 968. 8. fuisteis. 962. S.lamanos. Algaddel suelo. 966. 8. q. gracioso 
f. 973-975 are omitted in 8. In 8. the line following 972 is: desembar- 
cando en la playa. 
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Tello. 
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Clauela. 
Roberto. 


Tnsardo. 
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Lastimado de perderos, 
No la perder4 jamas. 
A las dos Altezas besso 
Los pies de una vez. 
2 Quien es, 

Manrrique, este caballero? 
Un Aragones hidalgo. 
Yo se lo dire mas presto: 
Un oficial de su gusto 
Del Conde, llamome Tello ; 
Tengo ligengia de entrar 
Quando quiero y como quiero 
Adonde soy conogido ; 
Hablo 4 proposito, luego 
No canso, no digo mal, 
No pido, y doy lo que tengo, 
Y aunque soy ombre de humor 
Me precio de ser secreto. 
Mucho hara quien habla mucho, 
Que pintan mudo al silengio. 
Ya Tello, te ha conogido, 
Licengia te doy, si puedo, 
Para que sienpre me veas. 
Y sin ella, vendre 4 veros, 
Que sé cantar y tafier, 
Danzar, pintar, y hazer versos, 
Y cultos, que no vulgares. 
Pues tu podras entendellos. 
, A qué habeis venido, Conde, 
A Napoles ? 

Mi sugeso 
Quiere espacio, aunque 4 pediros 
Favor y ligengia, vengo 
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980 


985 


990 


995 


1000 


fol. 18. 
1005 


979. S. no se alegraré jamas. 988. 8. donde q.y.comog. 990. 8. H. a. 


p. juego. 
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Para poner un cartel 
De desafio 4 un soberbio 
Cauallero de Aragon 1010 
Que el Rey me niega, diziendo 
Que no lo consiente el Papa. 
Roberto. Vamos, que me obliga el veros 
A ser de oy mas vuestro amigo. 


Tisardo. Y & mi ἃ ser esclauo vuestro. [vanse,] 1015 
Clauela. Dile, Fenisa, 4 mi hermano 
Que yo le suplico y ruego 
Onrre al Conde. 
Fenisa. El lo mereze, 
j Qué gallardo cauallero! 
Clauela. ; Ay Tello, qué bien comienza 1020 
Mi dicha! 
Tello. Mexor espero, 


Sefiora, el fin, si tu hermano 
Se aficiona al Conde. 


Clauela. Pienso 
Que le obligen, como 4 mf, 
Sus muchos merecimientos. 1025 
i Qué es esto del desafio? 

Tello. Ynuencion, para desvelo 


Del principe, que un amigo 
Apergeuido tenemos, 


- Para que 4 su tiempo venga: 1030 
Tu acredita al Conde. 
Clauela. j Ay gielos, 
Si no soy de don Manrique 
No he de tener otro duefio! 1033 


Fin del primero Acto. 


1019. 8. que es vizarro cauallero. 1020. 8. q. b. empieca. 1023. C. creo. 
1024. que le obliguen. 1027. The name “Tello” is wanting in the origi- 
nal MS. where the speech has the appearance of being a continuation of 
Clauela’s. D and §. assign it to Tello, which results from what follows. 
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PERSONAS DEL SEGUNDO ACTO. 


FENISA. 

TELLO. 

ROBERTO. 

LISARDO. 

CLAVELA. 

ARNALDO. 

CELIO. 

EL Rey DE NAPOLEs. 


EL DuqvuE DE MILAN. 


ACTO SEGUNDO. 


[Salen] Fenisa y Tello. 


Fenisa. ὡς Parezcote mui cansada 

Tello, por hablarte ansi ὃ 1035 
Tello. ὁ Porqué te informas de mf 

Que soy parte apassionada ? 

i Cosas te dire del Conde 

Que por fabulas las cuentes ? 
Fenisa. Por mas que decirme intentes, 1040 


8. omits the whole first scene between Fenisa and Tello, i. e., from line 
1034-1202. The first line of the second Act of 8. is: Roberto: Prosigue, 
Conde, que saber desseo. 
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Fenisa. 


Tello. 


Fenisa. 


Tello. 


Fenisa. 
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Todo & su valor responde : 
Pero no son valentias 
Las que quiero saber dél. 
No es valiente 4 lo cruel 
Como presumir podrias ; 
Es con toros y con Moros 
Su valor. 

Creolo ansi, 
Pero, ἡ qué me importa 4 mf 
Que mate Moros y toros? 
ὁ No es cosa para estimar 
Ver con el desnudo azero 
En la plaza un cauallero 
Ayrosamente llegar 
Y diuidir la zerviz 
De una bestia tan feroz? 
Aplaudiendo en una voz 
Todos la suerte feliz, 
Υ el hazer que & la violenta 
Punta de un fuerte rexon 
Con breue respiragion 
Vierta el anima sangrienta. 
i Haralo vusifioria? 
i Tienesme por Amazona? 
Yo creo de su persona 
Esa y mayor balentia, 
Pero, ἡ traslada el matar 
Toros & matar mugeres ? 
ἱ Curiosa presumo que eres! 
No lo es mucho preguntar, 
Si venia 4 Ytalia el Conde 
A fixar un desafio, 
Fue amoroso desvario. 
A esa pregunta responde 


1070. MS. venir. 


1045 


1050 


1055 


fol. 15. 


1060 


1065 


1070 


Fenisa. 
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Que no todas las pendengias 
Tienen principio de amor ; 
Que tanbien tiene el onor 

Sus causas y diferencias. 

Onor es causa forzosa. 

Que se abrase por Elena 
Troya, vaya ennorabuena, 
Era casada y ermosa. 

Que Bruto mate 4 Tarquino 
Por la fuerza de Lucregia, 
Vaya, puesto que fue negia 
En hazer tal desatino, 

Que Tarquino no le hauia 
Cortado brazo ni pierna; 

ΕἸ mundo en fin se gouierna 
Mexor que entonzes solia, 
Que en esta edad menos negia, 
En yguales desatinos, 
Aunque hubiera mil Tarquinos 
No se hallara una Lucregia. 
Finalmente, los agrauios 
Hauian de ser por cosas 
Diferentes y forzosas ; 

Entre los varones sabios 

Al que un pleyto injusto ponen 
No hauia de pleytear, 

Ni sus dineros gastar 

En los que un pleyto conponen ; 
Sino remitir el caso 

A la espada, y & este modo 
Yrlo aberiguando todo, 

Sin dar en un pleyto un paso. 
Pero que por un ‘ mentis’ 
Aya enojos tan crueles, 

Que ponga un onbre carteles 
En Napoles, y en Paris, 
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1075 


1080 


1085 


fol. 2. 


1090 


1095 


1100 
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Y en Constantinopla yntente 

Si aqui no le dan lugar...... 
Pues, ἐ no es causa de pesar, 
Degirle & un ombre que miente? 
Que lo fuera es gran razon, 
Mas que quanto ἅ un onbre onrado 
Pueden degir, obligado 

A su onor, y 4 su opinion. 

Pero que siendo el mentir 

Tan usado y general 

Lleben los onbres tan mal 

Que se lo puedan degir. 

Miente al sefior el criado, 

Y alguna vez el sefior, 

Miente sienpre el que es deudor, 
Miente el ingrato obligado, 
Miente el facil ptometer 

Que no fue jamas cumplido, 

La muger 4 su marido, 

El marido ἅ su muger ; 

Miente qualquiera ofigial 
Miente el afio, el tiempo, el dia, 
Quien niega la cortesia, 

Quien habla en ausencia mal. 
Miente quien ama, quien juega 
Miente el luto al heredado, 
Miente quien pide prestado, 
Quien inportuna y quien ruega ; 
Miente[n] todos los que venden, 
Que sienpre lo ynjusto piden ; 
Los que pessan, los que miden, 
Lisonjean y pretenden. 

Mienten en fin quantos tratan 
En mohatras de que viuen, 
Mienten Poetas que escriuen 

Y Pintores que retratan. 


1110 


1115 


fol. 2”. 


1120 


1125 


1130 


1135 


1140 
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Fenisa. 


Tello. 


Fenisa. 


Tello. 


Fenisa. 


Tello. 
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El poeta con desseo 
De encarezer lo que alaba, 
Y el pintor que un rostro acaba 
Haziendo hermoso al que es feo: 
Tintas, afeytas, echizos, 
Claro est4 mentiras son, 
Pues que sera la traygion 
De algunos casos postizos ; 
Pues pleytos aqui ficé 
Y los dejo & quien los tiene, 
Finalmente el mentir viene 
Desde que Dios nos cri6é. 
Pregunta Dios 4 Cayn 
¢ Qué es de tu hermano? y responde 
ὁ Qué sé yo? sabiendo 4 donde 
Fue de su inogengia fin. 
Con esto el Conde, o Espafioles, 
Por no sufrir un mentis, 
Fue de Aragon & Paris, 
Y de Paris 4 Napoles, 
Donde carteles pondran 
Sus manos 4 lo valiente, 
Siendo el mentir degendiente 
Por linea reta de Adan. 
Brauo discurso. 

Soy yo 
Mui discreto, y no enfadoso. 
2 Que no fue caso amoroso 
El de don Manrique? 

No. 

ὁ Que no dexa el alma allé ? 
Mud6 casa una muger 
Tan flaca 4 mas no poder, 
Que era su cadauer ya, 
Y un galan destos sabuesos 
Si se mud6 pregunté, 
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1170 


1175 
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Y otro respondié que no, 1180 
Pues que traslad6 sus guesos. 
Assi te respondo 4 tf 
Que solo el cuerpo ha trahido. 
Fenisa. 4 Liuego sin alma ha venido? 


Tello. Pienso, Fenisa, que sf. fol. 3°. 1185 
Fenizsa. Yo conozco una muger 

Que un principe despreciara 

Por él. 
Tello. No pienso que errara 

Sino la puede querer, 

Y eso de dexar los Reyes 1190 


Por los Condes, es razon 

De las comedias, que son 

De amantes barbaras leyes, 

Que claro est4é que es mexor 

Un Rey. 1195 
Fenisa. Si posible fuera 

Casarse conmigo, hiziera 

Eleccion de su valor. 

Yo quiero marido gierto, 


Del Rey ynposible soy. : 
Tello. Los dos vienen. 1200 
Fenisa. Yo me voy. 

Tello, el secreto te aduierto. [vanse. | 


% [Salen] Roberto y Lisardo. 
Roberto. Prosige Conde, que saber desseo 
La causa pringipal de tus enojos, 
Que mucho mas de amor presumo y creo. 
Insardo. Como te dixe, el alma fue despojos 1205 
En viendo de Leonarda la hermosura 
Que es todo el sol piramide en sus ojos, 


1201. D. adbierto. 1203. D. los enojos. 1204. D. presumo gue creo. 
1205. 8. como te digo. 1206. 8. en viendo de L. la luz pura. 
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Assi se cifra 4 un punto su luz pura 

Y sus rayos 4 un circulo pequefio 

De una nifia cruel, por negra escura ; 1210 
Para sacarla deste dulce enpefio, 

; Ὁ quantos dias no viui sus oras ! 

ἱ Ὁ quantas noches fui rebelde al suefio! 

A su rexa me vi6 quantas Auroras 

Produze el tiempo en dos tan largos afios, 1215 
Como sabras, si alguna ingrata adoras. fol. 4. 
Al cabo, en fin, de tantos desengafios 

Plugo el amor que mi esperanza un dia 

Hallase con su fin el de mis dafios ; 

Supe que un onbre la cruel queria, 1220 
Si de mi calidad, no de mis prendas, 

Y ardiése mi zelosa fantasia. 

Aqui no quiero, Principe, que entiendas 

Hauiendo mi desdicha aberiguado, 

Que fue mi amor por las comunes sendas; 1225 
No deffend{ las rexas, despechado, 

Mas retiréme 4 lamentar mi pena, 

Solo con su desden y mi cuidado. 

Tiene entre ysletas de menuda arena 

(Verca de Caragoza, el Hebro undoso, 1230 
De verdes sauces una selua amena. 

La vispera, Roberto, del glorioso 

Que fue primero santo que nacido, 

Yba el Rey de Aragon y el generoso 

Principe, ya, !qué gran dolor ! perdido ; 1235 
Y con la bella Ynfanta algunas damas, 

Pisando el bosque de sus pies florido. 

Alli vertiendo generosas llamas 

Dofia Ana de Albion, cuyo cabello 


1208. 8. su hermosura. 1210. S. obscura. 1211. S. para sacarme. 
1214. 8. a su puerta me halld q. A. 1215. 8. salen al tiempo de dos ]. a. 
1217. 8. al cabo, pues, de ete. 1218. S. quiso el a. 1226. 83. sus rexas, 
1280. 8. el Ebro umbrogo. 1238. S. aqui bertiendo g. Il. 
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Temié, como Absalon, la enuidia en ramas, 1240 
La daua 4 todas con su rostro bello ; 
Y dofia Madalena [de] Marvilla 
Conpitiendo las manos con el cuello. 
Alli dofia Ana de Yxar, marauilla 
Del mundo, un parayso hazer dessea 1245 
Del neuado cristal la verde orilla. fol. 4°. 
Alli dofia Frangisca de Bolea 
Con dofia Ynes Zerdan y dofia Juana 
Resendi, 4 quien el Principe passea ; 
Pero pareze diligengia vana, 1250 
Pues que no las conozes, mi pintura, 
Ni de aquella mi barbara tirana. 
Yba sigiendo entonces su hermosura 
Don Pedro, su galan, y yo enuidioso, 
Por sonbra de los dos, en noche escura 1255 
Pasando un arroyuelo de salto ayroso, 
Torziésele un chapin, quiza culpada 
_ En dar fabor & su galan dichoso. 
Alli lleg6 mi mano antigipada, 
Que sienpre un desprecgiado es mas ligero, 1260 
Sin aduertir que en lo que sirbe, enfada ; 
No os toca 4 vos, me dize, ayrado y fiero, 
Don Pedro, ese lugar, y me desvia. 
Yo respondo: ese termino es grosero, 
Que yo tan gerca como vos venia ; 1265 
Culpad vuestro descuido, que hasta agora 
No es prenda vuestra y puede serlo mia: 
Aqui con necia voz, aunque sonora, 
Mentis replica, y al alcar la mano, 
Ya estaua en medio el Angel que le adora. 1270 
Mis diligengias fueron tan en uano, 


1240. 8. temid como Absalon inuidia en ramas. 1242. 8. y dofia Magda- 
lena de Mansilla. 1244. 8. aqui dofia Ana. 1253. D. Iba fingiendo. 5. 
iva siguiendo. 1256. D. and 8. al salto ayroso. 1260. α. 8. un desdichado. 
1262. 8. me dixo. 
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Quanto puedes pensar de un Rey presente, 


Que menos que un respeto soberano fol. 5. 
No pudiera quitarme que ynpagiente 
Le quitara la vida con la boca, 1275 


Donde tan presto vi la espada ausente. 

En fin, para cunplir lo que le toca 

A un onbre como yo, camino 4 Frangia ; 

Pero mi agrauio ni 4 su Rey proboca, 

Ni hallé en Paris remedio de ynportangia; 1280 
Y assi vengo 4 tus pies, donde te pido 

Lugar para el cartel, que la distancia 

Hara mas breue el paso al offendido. 

Atentamente escuché 

La ocasion de haber venido 1285 
A Ytalia, Conde, que ha sido 

Como yo la ymaginé ; 

Y del amor que os cobré, 

Podeys estar satisfecho 


Que lo que el Franges no ha hecho, 1290 
Ni el Castellano rigor, 
Hallareis en mi fabor fol. δ᾽. 


Y en la lealtad de mi pecho. 

Poned, Manrrique, el cartel, 

Que yo saldre & vuestro lado 1295 
Por padrino, y confiado 

De que pongo parte en él: 

La misma suerte cruel 

Habemos los dos corrido, 

La misma ocasion ha sido 1300 
Por camino diferente, 

En vos, de viuir ausente, 

Y en mf, de morir de oluido. 

Y pues la seguridad 

Que aqui de amigo os prometo, 1305 


1281. 8. tus pies, adonde pido. 1286. 8. y ha sido. 
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Ke dar parte de un secreto, 
Que es la mayor amistad : 
Sabed que mi voluntad, 
Accidente, y no eleccion 
Sirue en aquesta ocasion 
Una dama de mi hermana, 
Por hermosura tirana, 

Y vana por discregion. 

Ni me trata bien ni mal, 
Mal, por tenerme respeto, 
Bien, porque un amor secreto 
La obliga con ser su ygual. 
Estoy de zelos mortal, 
Porque una noche, rondando, 
Hallé en sus rexas hablando, 
De tanto valor un ombre, 
Que no me dixo su nonbre, 
Ni rifiendo, ni rogando. 
Yba prometiendo el dia 
Entre unos rasgos de plata, 
Luz & la noche, que yngrata, 
Las espaldas le boluia ; 
Quando, viendo su porfia, 
Le dixe: el Principe soy, 

Y 6] respondi6, yo me voy, 
Que aunque me haueis obligado, 
Lo estoy mas & mi cuidado ; 
En tal confusion estoy. 
Dexéle en tanta porfia, 
Siendome el dia cruel, 

Que concertado con él, 

No se declaraua el dia: 
Fingi que muerto le hauia, 


1310 


1315 


1320 


fol. 6. 


1325 


1330 


1335 


1309. 8S. y omitted. 1314. 8. Ni me quiere. 1329. D. al Principe. 


1834. D. Que le deje en tal porfia, 
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Por conozer si le amaua 
De quien yo zeloso estaua ; 1340 
Mas, por cubrir sus enojos, 
Quitaua el llanto 4 los ojos 
Y hacia el corazon loraua. 
| Caso estrafio! que este pueda 
Darme zelos, sin saber 1345 
Quien es, con venirla ἅ ver 
Y que tan bien le sugeda, 
Que la gente que alli queda 
No le aya visto xamas. 
;O amor, ἅ qué amante das 1350 
Zelos, sin saber de quien ! 
Soy de quantos quieren bien 
El que tu aborrezes mas. 
Que no pueda mi poder fol. 6”. 
Saber quien φ6 108 me ha dado, 1355 
Y que esto me aya negado, 
Siempre firme, una muger . 
Criado no puede ser 
Ni forastero, tanpoco, 
Tan picado me proboco 1360 
Del valor deste secreto 
A confussion, que os prometo 
Conde, que me buelbo loco. 
Tisardo, Si Vuestra Alteza me fia 
Que le libre de las quexas, 1365 
Toda la noche en sus rexas 
Me vendra & buscar el dia ; 
Y esto sin mas conpafiia 
Que Tello, aunque trayga ese onbre 
Gente que la calle asombre ; 1370 
Y de mf podeys fiar, 


men 4 


1846. 8. viniendola ἃ ver. 1359. S. pues forastero. 1362. 8. ἃ confu- 
sion! 1365. 8. dessas quexas. 1367. 83. me saldra. 


Roberto. 


Insardo. 


Roberto. 


LTnsardo. 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa. 
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Que le tengo de matar, 
O me ha de degir su nonbre. 
No, Manrique, no mereze 
Que le mate, aunque mi amor 
Lo pide, que su balor 
Esta deffensa le ofreze. 
Pues si vuestra pena crece, 
ὁ Qué remedio habra que os den? 
Sin matalle le ay tanbien, 
Y vos podeys yr conmigo, 
Que el valor del enemigo 
Obliga 4 quererle bien: 
Que en medio deste rigor 
Tiempla mi enojo cruel, 
Haber refiido con él, 
Y conozer su valor : 
Por otra parte mi amor 
No quiere sufrir desbelos. 
Probaré, viuen los gielos, 
Ese ombre. 

Sea de suerte 
Que sepa yo, sin su muerte, 
Conde, quien causa mis zelos. 


% [Salen] Kenisa y Clauela. 


Bien pudiera merezer, 

Fenisa, por ser tu duefio, 
Quando por mi amor no fuera, 
El que lo fue de los zelos 

Del Principe, pues te juro, 
Por quanto jurarte puedo, 

De no decirle su nonbre 

Y de tenerle secreto. 

Sefiora, si en tu porfia 


1375 


1380 


fol. 7. 
1385 


1890 


[ vanse. | 


1395 


1400 


1372. 8. que, o le tengo d.m. 1379. 8. auré. 1381. 8. y podeis iros c. 
1396. 8. mi omitted. 1402. 8. Si para hazer lo que mandas. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa. 
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Pudieran ser de probecho, 
Despues de muchas disculpas, 
Palabras, y juramentos, 

No dexara, en quantas cosas 
Mira el sol y cubre el gielo, 
Alguna de que no hiziera 
Alarde mi firme pecho. 

Yo no he visto tal galan 

Ni publico, ni secreto, 

Desde que Arnaldo dexé 

Su amoroso pensamiento, 

Por guardar, como tu sabes, 
Justo y deuido respeto 

Al Principe, mi sefior: 

Y porque veas que quiero 
Desengafiarte, has de darme 
Palabra con juramento, 

De que no le has de degir, 

Sino tener en silencio 

Un pensamiento en que he dado, 
Con que verfs que no tengo 
Ese galan que sospecha ; 

Que entre tantos caballeros 
Habra alguno que se ocupe 

En diferente sujeto. 

i Qué responde Vuestra Alteza ὃ 
Que al justo silengio ofrezco 
Quanto me puede obligar, 

Y quanto, 4 ser quien soy, deuo. 
Pues, sefiora, siendo ansi 


fol. 7”. 
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1405 


1410 


1415 


1420 


1425 


1430 


1408. Καὶ pudiera ser. 1404. 8. d. de tantas promessas. 1407. 8. cria el 
maryc.elc. 1411. 8.en publico, ni en secreto. 1412. S. despues que A. d. 


1417. 8. pero porque satisfecho. 
1420. 8. de que no lo h. 


6 


1418. 8. quede tu ingenio, has de d. 
1421. S. sino tenerme secreto. 


1424. S. aquesse 
galan que dizes. 1426. S. alguno aura. 1431. S. y quanto al ser α. 8. d. 
1482. 8. si es ansi. 
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Mis pensamientos he puesto 

En el Conde don Manrrique, 

Que tan justamente empleo ; 1435 
Porque el Principe es galan 

De pensamientos agenos 

De mi honor, y el Conde un onbre 

Ygual para casamiento. 

Yo lo he mirado mai bien, 1440 
Y por aduertirle desto, 

Y que en publico me sirba, 

He dicho mi amor 4 Tello; 

Ya el Conde estara aduertido. 


Este es el galan que tengo 1445 
Para casarme, sefiora, 
Que son desvanecimientos fol. 8. 


Amores con ymposibles, 
Ya le has visto, por lo menos: 
Disculparfs mi atfigion, 1450 
Que onbre tan galan, tan cuerdo, 
Tan ayroso, tan cortés, 
Tan bienquisto, tan discreto, 
Bien mereze voluntad[es]. 
Y agierto mucho sin esto, 1455 
Porque llevandome 4 Espafia, 
(; Dios me cunpla este desseo !) 
Me librarfn de tu hermano 
Tanta mar y tierra en medio. 
Clauela. La palabra que te he dado 1460 
Cunpliré en callar, Fenisa, 
Ese tu amor, tan de prisa 
Como negio y mal pensado. 
Pero no el ver agrauiado 
Del Principe aquel valor 1465 
1435. 3. q. t. justamente quiero. 1441. S.y por aduertirte d. 1444. 8. 


estara auisado. 1452, 1453. in S&S. ayroso and bienquisto change pluces. 
1454. S, voluntades, 1464, 8. omits from this line’to 1470, aura que, &c. 
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Que tratas con tal rigor 

Como ynorante muger 

Que no sabe agradezer 

La calidad de su amor. 

Habra que te sirbe un afio 1470 
Mi hermano, y que tu porfia 

No se rinde, gy solo un dia 

Te ha rendido 4 un onbre estrafio? 

Estrafio ha sido tu engafio 

Si el Conde tu amor ygnora, 1475 
Que asi lo dixiste agora, 

De que tu culpa se ynfiere ; 

Pues quieres quien no te quiere 

Y despregias quien te adora. 

En mi desgragia has caydo, 1480 
Que quien mi hermano aborreze, 

Por justas leyes mereze 

El castigo de mi oluido. 

Que le quieras no te pido, 


Solo te quiero ympedir 1485 
Que no me entres & vestir 
Ni 4 otra cosa desde oy : 
De Roberto hermana soy. 
Fenisa. Oye. 
Clauela. ὁ Que puedes degir ? 
Fenisa. ΣΝο 68 virtud el resistirme 1490 


Donde no puedo casarme ? 

ΣῪ discrecion, enplearme 

En amor seguro y firme? 

ὁ Sera justo persuadirme 

A querer amor tan ne¢io? 1495 
Mas de ser cuerda me pregio, 

Que no me quiero enplear 


1471. 8. y que su porfia. 1472, 8. no te rinde. 1473. 8. & omitted. 
1474, 8. notable ha sido. 1484. 8. no te impido. 
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En amor que ha de parar 
En monesterio, 6 despregio. 


2 Quito al Principe el valor, 1500 
Ni la estimagion, sefiora, 

Por querer al Conde agora, 

Para deffender mi onor ? 

Yo tengo al Principe amor fol. 9. 
Con el respeto deuido, 1505 


Mas la diferencia ha sido 

Querer por tan justa ley 

Al Principe para Rey, 

Y al Conde para marido. 

Si en tu camara no quieres 1510 

Que entre, haré tu voluntad, 

Si 4 mi cuerda onestidad 

La de tu hermano prefieres ; 

Que yo sé de quien tu eres, 

Que passando algunos dias 1515 

En que las disculpas mias 

Den & tu enojo lugar, 

Me volveras 4 llamar 

Y & querer como solias. KK vase. 
Clauela. En medio de un jardin, fuente perene, 1520 

Al ayre, en cuyas alas se dilata, 

Violento un rayo de cristal retrata 

Que sube al passo que nagiendo tiene ; 

Mas quando ygual ἅ su pringipio viene 

Aquella, al parezer vara de plata, 1525 

En fugitiuas perlas se desata, 

Y en su misma violengia se entretiene. 

Asi he querido yo subir, vencida 


1499. 8. Monasterio. 1501. 8. o la estimacion. 1520. S. peremne. 
1522. 8. desata. 1523. 8. que muere alpasso que naciendo viene. 1524. 
m. 4. entre los ayres se detiene. 1526. 8S. se remata. 1527. 8. y su 
soberuia a tal desprecio viene. 1528. 8. yo sufrir vencida. 
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De un loco amor ἅ fuerza de prudengia. 

; Vana esperanza de mi engafio asida ! 1530 
i Mas donde abra para ynposibles ciengia? 

Que como fue violenta la subida, 

Cayé6 del ayre con mayor violengia. 


> Entre Tello. 
Tello. Libre executoria fue fol. 9". 
La que & la locura dieron 1535 


Los primeros que lo fueron, 
Si, 4 donde me ves, entré, 
Degia un gran cortesano 
Que el mexor officio era 
Ser picaro, y que él lo fuera, 1540 
Si siempre fuera verano. 
Y por lo mismo tanbien 
A ymaginar me provoco, 
Que es lindo ofigio ser loco, 
Si siempre la oyeran bien. 1545 
ὁ Como, no te has alegrado 
De verme aqui? 4 Qué tenemos? 
ἱ Tu silencio con estremos! 
ὁ Hante por ventura hablado 
En esto del cassamiento 1550 
Que se dize en la ciudad ? 
Clauela. De oyr una negedad 
Es, Tello, mi sentimiento. 
Tello. ὁ Negedad ὃ 
Clauela, ὁ Eso te admira ὃ 
Tello. No de tf, della lo estoy ; 1555 
Para quantas armas oy 
Tiene inuentadas la yra, 
Ay deffensa y sufrimiento ; 


1529. 5. un loco amor, ἃ falta de p. 1530. d.v. 6. de la vida asida. 
1543. 8.a presumir τῇ. ἢ. 1545. 8.si s.le oyeran. 1547. 8. de verme? 
pues q. t. 
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Clauela. 


Tello. 
Clauela. 
Tello. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 
Clauela. 


Tello. 
Clauela. 
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Mas para una negedad, 


No tiene capagidad 


El humano entendimiento. 
Dixome Fenisa aqui 

Que & don Manrrique adoraua, 
Y esto yo lo disculpaua 


Pues me ha sugedido ἅ mi; fol. 10. 


Pero no darle lugar 
Para que su amor entienda, 
Y la sirua y la pretenda, 
Con que se piensa casar : 
Porque llevandola ἅ Espafia 
Libre de mi hermano esté. 
No fue negedad. 
ἐ Porqué? 

Porque no saber la engafia 
Tu secreto, que 4 saber 
Que al Conde amauas, no amara 
Al Conde, ni te contara 
Que le pensaua querer. 
A mf me hablé, no te espantes, 
De que al Conde quiera bien. 
Y es bien que zelos me den 
Negedades semejantes, 
Determinada me vi 
De declararme con ella, 
Y matalla y desazella. 
Perdierase todo ansi. 
Pierdase todo, que zelos 
No es cosa para sufrir. 
i Qué dizes? 

Que no es viuir, 
Viuir con tantos desvelos. 


1560 


1565 


1570 


1575 


1580 


1585 


1566. 8. Pero no para aguardar. 1567. 3. que el Conde su amor entienda. 


1568. 8. que las. 1569. 8. con quien. 


1581. 8. desatinos s. 


1578. 8. p.el no saber le engafia. 
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Pierdase e] Conde, y mi onor, 1590 
Y mi vida, y quanto espero, 
Porque con zelos no quiero 
Que me tenga el Conde amor. 
Tello. Conuid6 un ombre 4 comer 
A un amigo que tenia, fol. 10". 1595 
Y por el calor que hazia, 
Mandé6 la mesa poner 
Junto 4 la noria de un guerto: 
La muger del qual, zelosa, 
Andaua tan desdefiosa 1600 
Y de humor tan rostrituerto, 
Que el colerico marido, 
De ver que 4 su conuidado 
Le mostrase tanto enfado, 
Desesperado y corrido, 1605 
Con manos y ojos crueles, 
Aunque el guesped le aplacé, 
Dentro de la noria eché6 
La comida y los manteles. 
ΕΠ conuidado, la historia 1610 
Viendo, sin mostrar desden, 
Cogié el bufete y tanbien 
Le ech6 dentro de la noria. 
ὁ Qué hazeys? le dixo enojado 
El guesped, 4 estays en vos? 1615 
Perdonad, sefior, por Dios, 
Le respondié el conuidado, 
Que entend{, viendo os hazer 
Tal nouedad de agasajo, 
Que por mas fresco, all& bajo 1620 
Nos ybamos & comer. 


1598. 3. huerto. 1605. 8. enojado y ofendido. 1607. S. and D. huesped. 
1608. Ὁ. Dentro 6. 1. ἢ. hecho. 1612. 8, y omitted. 1618, 8. y echdle 
dentro en la noria. 1620. D. halla bajo. 
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Clauela. 


Tello. 
Clauela. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 


1624. 8. el respeto. 
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Assi tu quieres, zelosa, 
Arrojar todo el secreto, 
Donde se pierda el conceto 
De tu obligacion forzosa. 
Pues, viue Dios, de tomar, 
Como el otro conuidado, 

El bufete por un lado 

Y echarlo todo en la mar. 
Mira que el Conde no puede 
Sufrir no hablarte, sefiora, 
Y que me ha enuiado agora 
A que concertado quede, 
Que esta noche ha de venir 
Aunque el Principe le mate. 
Dfle, Tello, que no trate 

De verme, porque es decir 
Lo mismo que de su muerte. 
No falta noche de allf. 

El se confia de sf. 


| Quiera amor que el Conde acierte 


A venir quando no esté! 
Pues si no ay otro remedio, 
Aunque se pusiera en medio 
Todo el mundo, no podré 
Disuadirle que no vaya. 


Pues parte, y df que le espero. 


Haz quenta que tu eres Ero 
Y esté Leandro en la playa; 
Ponle tu luz, que rezelo, 


Aunque es tan soberbio el mar, 


Que se ha de echar & nadar 
Si el mar se levanta al gielo. 


1625 


1630 


1635 


1640 


1645 


1650 


1629. 8.yechallo todo a rodar. 1631. 8. viuir sin 


verte, sefiora. 1646. 83. persuadirle a que nov. 1647. Parte, y dile que le 
espero. 1650. Dale ta luz. 
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Kh Entren Roberto, Zelio, y Arnaldo de noche. 


Roberto. Ya no debe de venir, 
O por dicha 4 tiempo viene fol. 11". 1655 
Que no estamos en la calle. 
Arnaldo. Sefior, hasta que el oriente 
Se viste el alba, que el sol 
De rayos de oro guarneze, 
No faltamos destas rexas. 1660 
Lelio. Si sabe que tu defiendes 
Este passo, y que zeloso 
En el terrero amanezes, 
ὁ Como quieres que se atreua? 
Roberto. Pienso que la culpa tienes, 1665 
Arnaldo, en estar aqui 
Tan publico, que voluerse 
Le es facil quando te vee ; 
Pues bien 86 yo que, & esconderte, 
ἘΠ llegara & hablar seguro ; 1670 
Pero si vee tanta gente 
i No est4 claro que el peligro 
Le ha de retirar? Aduierte, 
Que el cazador cauteloso 
Cubre la liga y las redes 1675 
De yerua 6 arboles, donde 
Cayga el paxaro ynocente, 
O el animal diuertido ; 
Que si las mira y preuiene 
Es ynposible engafiarle. 1680 
Arnaldo. Espera sefior, ἡ 8ὶ es este? 
Roberto. Retiraos, que puede ser. 
Celio. Si nos ha visto, él se vuelve. 


1657-1660. omitted in 8. 1664. S. como es possible que venga? 1666. 
de estar. 1668, S. vea. 1671-1680. omitted in 8, 1682. 8. No ay otro 
que pueda ser. 
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Arnaldo. 


Roberto. 


Lisardo. 


Tello. 
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No hara, que es la noche escura. 


| Zelos, gegalde, ὁ perdedme ! fol, 12. 


i Salen el Conde, de noche, y Tello. 
Amor, pues mis pasos guias, 
Dame un esfuerzo tan fuerte 
Que el poder no me derribe, 
Ni la fuerza me atropelle. 
Venir & tanto peligro 
Desesperagion pareze, 

Mas tanbien es cobardia 
Perder el bien y tenerle. 

Ay en los casos de honor 
Aforismos que se atreuen, 
Por no estar bien entendidos, 
A la vida ynjustamente. 

Si & un caballero, de noche, 
Quatro 6 cinco le acometen, 
2 Dira la ley que alli muera 
Tan negio como valiente ὃ 
No se ha de entender ansi, 
Que tanbien tienen las leyes 
Del derecho de la espada 
Ynterpretes diferentes. 

Si un general se retira 
Quando ventaja le tienen 
Con un exercito de onbres, 
Y esto la guerra congede, 

ὁ Porqué ha de esperar & cinco 
Un onbre? 3 para perderse? 

No siendo don Diego Ordofiez, 
El ynuentor ynsolente 
De los romanzes de retos, 
Sabiendo, aunque un Hetor fuesse, 


1685 


1690 


1695 


1700 


1705 


1710 


1715 


1688. 8. no le derribe. 1689. 8. le atropelle. 1693. S. tener el bien y 


perderle. 
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Un (Gesar, un Ciro, un Cid, 

Que deffenderse no puede. fol. 12”. 
Tisardo. 3 Pues ha de huir? 
Tello. No ha de huir, 

Porque al huir, para sienpre 

No queda satisfagion. 1720 
Tasardo, 4 Pues qué ha de hazer? 
Tello. Defenderse 


Y retirarse, diziendo, 
Quatro soys y soys aleves. 
Cuenta con piés y con manos, 
Y tiessa la espada en frente, 1725 
Dar capa y con lindo brio, 
Cara 4 cara trasponerse, 
Y al que le siguiere dalle. 
LTisardo. 4No puede ser que le gerquen, | 
Y que algun[o] por detras - 1730 
Le asiente, como aconteze? 
Tello. Sefior, al que teme tanto, 
Aconsejale que gene 
Temprano liebre, 6 gallina, 
Y que & las siete se acueste. 1735 
Pero viue Dios, que es cosa 
Terrible que quatro gerquen 
A un ombre onrado, y que sea 
Ley que espere y que le pegen ; 
Luego el barbero le laba, 1740 
Y tanta tienta le mete, 
Anda el guebo y no megido, 
Y tal vez esto de Requiem. 
Ivsardo.  Tello, si considerasen 
Los ombres que el mar se suele 1745 


1725. S. y tiessa la espada siempre. 1738. 8. hombre solo. 1739. Ὁ. 
and S. peguen. 1741. 8. meten. 1742. Ὁ. and 8. hueuo. 1744. S. con 
sideraran. 
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Tello. 
Tnsardo. 


Tello. 
Tasardo. 
Tello. 
Lisardo. 
᾿ Tello. 


lasardo. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 
LTasardo, 


Clauela. 


Lasardo. 
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Levantar con las estrellas, 
Y que al ynfierno se buelve, 
Ninguno se enbarcaria. 
Aora bien, dexame y vete. 
ὁ Qué, solo te has de quedar? 
Pueden por t{ conozerme, 
Y porque, si quiero huir, 
No me estorbe, Tello, el verte. 
No lo creas. 

Podia ser. 
ὁ Donde quieres que te espere? 
A la puerta de palagio. 
Sefias hazen. 

Alguien mueve 
Los vidros. 

Todo est& solo, 

La rexa es baxa, bien puedes 
Pedir ligengia & los yerros, 
Que dalle la paz te dexen. 


Clauela en una rexa bazxa. 


ἐ Eres td, Lisardo mio? 
Que dese nombre te acuerdes 
Te agradezco, porque ansi 
Me desconozcan. 

No sienten, 
Que & mf me quitan la vida. 
Celos injustos le offenden, 
A quien no doy desengafio ; 
Porque es ymposible hauerle, 
Pues no le puedo degir 
Que 4 tu grandeza se atreue 


fol. 13. 


1750 


1755 


1760 
*K vase. 


1765 


1770 


1746. 8. levantar a las 6. 1749. y vete written twice in MS. 1754. 8. 
podré ser. 1757. 8. The whole speech is Tello’s. 1758. 8. vidrios. 1760. 
8. hierros. 1761. 8. Vase, y sale Clauela a la ventana. 1767. 8. x. i. le 


mueuen. 
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Mi amor, siendo menos mal 


Que él de su dama sospeche ; 

En gran confusion me pone. fol. 13°. 
Clauela. Yo tengo tantas, que puedes 1775 

Tener lastima de mf; 

Y porque es el tienpo breue 


En que puedo hablarte, escucha. 
Fenisa, Conde, te quiere 
De suerte, que ya contigo 1780 
Yr & Espafia se promete. 
Insardo. 3 Eso qué ynporta, sefiora, 
Si, de mi amor ynocente, 
Pone los ojos en mf? 
Que por oyrte, por verte 1785 
Pongo & peligro la vida, 
Y mil vidas me parezen 
Pocas ; Ay Dios, qué los mios 
Son pessares diferentes ! 
Ya por Napoles se dize, 1790 
Clauela, que el Rey te quiere 


Cassar en Milan. 
Clauela. i Casarme? 


Ni lo yntente, ni lo piense. 
Oye mas gerca. 


Roberto. ὁ Qué aguardo? 

Aqui le conozco, 6 muere. 1795 
Arnaldo. Este es sin duda, y Fenisa 

La que habla con él. 
Lelio. No lleges 


Tan alborotado, espera. 
Roberto. % Qué quieres Zelio, que espere? 
Clauela. Gente viene, enboza el rostro. 1800 
Arnaldo. Honbre, df luego, ἡ quien eres? 


1773. 8. 6] omitted. 1774. 8. ponen. 1783. 8. sidetua.i. 1796, S. 6] 
es, sin duda. 1797. 8. and D. no llegues. 1798. 8. tan resuelto, espera un 
poco. 1800. D. en boza el vostro. 1801. belongs to Roberto, in 8. 
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Lelio. 
Arnaldo. 


Roberto. 


Lelio. 
Roberto. 


Arnaldo. 
Roberto. 


Arnaldo. 
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i No hablas? 

ΕἸ es sin duda ; 
Que no sin causa enmudeze. 
Caballero, si soys quien 
Toda una noche valiente 
Os defendistes de mf, 
Descansando algunas vezes 
Para bolver alentados, 
Sin que en ninguno pudiesse 
Reconozerse ventajas, 
Sabed que estimo de suerte 
Vuestro valor, y que tengo 
Un desseo tan ardiente 
De teneros por amigo ; 
Y para que yo sosiege 
Un pensamiento zeloso 
Que me abrasa y me enloqueze, 
Que si me degis quien soys 
No ha de hauer cosa que os niege, 
Si fuesse mi propia dama : 
Que un onbre que la pretende 
Con tal valor y peligro, 
Mexor que yo la mereze. 
Hazedme aquesta favor, 
Y no permitays que llege 
A ser fuerza lo que es ruego. 
i No respondeys? 
No lo entiende. 
Ha! caballero, & quien digo 
El Principe soy. 

No siente. 

La cortesia no obliga 
Que ya de lo justo exgede. 


ὁ Qué aguardas, sefior, qué yntentas? 


1804-1835. omitted in 8. 


fol. 14. 
1805 


1810 


1815 


1820 


1825 


1830 


Celio. 


Arnaldo. 
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; Qué marmol para una fuente ! 
Sf, pero no murmura, 
Que has de conozerle, teme. 
Pues sera fuerza matarle 
Que lo ha de ser conozerle ; 
; Que me hablase este onbre entonzes, 
Y agora calle! 
Aun no quiere 
Mouer los labios. 
; Villano ! 
Y 4 tu mismo Rey aleve. 
Viuen los gielos. 
La capa 
Derriua. 
Respuesta breue. 
Matalde. 
No 86, por Dios, 
Lindamente se deffiende. 


% Entren el Rey de Napoles y el duque de 


Milan y quien aconpafie. 
Escusando enbaxadas, he venido 
A tratar estas cosas en persona. 
Duque, discreta preuengion ha sido, 
Asi mi voluntad la vuestra abona. 
Milan, sefior, 4 vuestros piés rendido 
Vasallo, servira vuestra corona, 
Glorioso de tener duefios que exgeden 
Quanto las aues del ynperio pueden ; 
Enuidioso quedé quando partia 
Clauela & Espafia, al de Aragon, dichoso 
Y desdichado, todo el mismo dia, 
Que fue y no fue su malogrado esposo ; 
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fol. 14". 
1835 


1840 


18:16 


1850 


1855 


1834. In the MS. this line is assigned to Celio. 1836. S. el matarle. 
1845. 8. has the stage-direction: “ Entranse acuchillando, y salen el Rey 
Rugero,” etc. 1851. 8. vuestra persona. 1857. 8. su mal logrado e. 
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Pero guardaua, para dicha mia, 
Tal prenda el cielo. 
Roberto. Duque generoso, 


La dicha es nuestra, pues tan alta fama fol..15. 1860 


Vuestro valor por inuencible aclama ; 

Tristezas 46] esposo que ha perdido, 

Con poco gusto tienen & Clabela, 

Que tal sugeso no permite oluido, 

Y de segundas bodas se regela. 

Pero presumo, pues habeis venido, 

Que la ymaginagion que la desvela, 

Tendra sosiego con mexor enpleo. 
Duque. Solo seruirla, gran sefior, desseo ; 

Y si le pareziere ἃ vuestra alteza 

Que mi hermana se case con Roberto, 

Yo sé que discregion, gragia, y belleza 

Seran buenos terzeros del concierto. 
Rey. Las nuevas de su mucha gentileza 

Nos dié la fama, y vos tened por cierto, 

Que lo tendremos 4 ventura nuestra. 
Duque. Vere & Clauela con lizenzia vuestra. 


i Vase el Duque y entren Roberto y Arnaldo. 


Roberto. Dizenme que has concluido 
De mi hermana el casamiento. 
Rey. E] tuyo, Roberto, yntento, 
Y porque estés aduertido, 
Trata del duque el valor 
Como dos vezes cufiado, 
Ya por ser deudo obligado, 


1865 


1870 


1875 


1880 


Ya porque te tiene amor. i vase. 1885 
Roberto. | Ay Arnaldo, qué he de hazer fol. 15”. 


Entre tantas confusiones ! 
Arnaldo. Las amorosas pasiones 


1865. 8. y de segundo esposo s. r.—1875. 8. y omitted. 
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Nunca se dexan venzer 
De consejos, ni respetos, 1890 
Porque en llegando el amor 
A ser zeloso furor, 
Se pierden los mas discretos. 
Roberto. Por lo que toca 4 casarme, 
No tengo cuidado yo, 1895 
El que Fenisa me dié, 
Arnaldo, basta 4 matarme. 
| Qué confusion y desdicha ! 


> Entren el Conde y Tello. 


Lisardo, j; Pluguiera 4 Dios que muriera 
A sus manos, que tuuiera 1900 
Kea desdicha por dicha ! 
Tello. Bien estfs viuo, sefior, 
Calla, y no tientes al cielo. 
Tisardo. %Qué espero en tal desconsuelo, 
Qué tragico fin de amor? 1905 
Esta vez no se engafié 
El vulgo, pues gierto ha sido 
Ser de Clabela marido. 
Tello. i En fin, el Duque lleg6? 
Itsardo. Sf Tello, y tratando estan fol. 16. 1910 
Mi muerte. {Qué hare? ; ay de mf! 
Tello. El principe. 
Lisardo. Espera allf. 
Si parabienes se dan, 
De lo que no se declara 
Ni 4 la amistad ni al favor 1915 


1890. 8. de terceros, o discretos. 1893. 8. se yerran los mas perfetos. 
1894-1897. omitted in S. 1898. S. solo temo mi desdicha. 1899. 8. 
Pluuiera a Dios. 1906. 8. here varies considerably from the MS. Lines 
1906-1921 are wanting. After 1905. S. reads as follows: Tello. ΕἸ Prin- 
cipe. Man. Vuestra Alteza me dé, gran sefior, los pies. Rob. Sola tu 
presencia es la que aliuia mi tristeza: anoche fui a aquellas rexas a ver si 
aquel hombre hallaua. 

7 
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Roberto. 


Lisardo. 
Roberto. 


Lisardo. 
Roberto. 


Tasardo. 
Roberto. 
LTisardo. 
Roberto. 


Lisardo, 


Roberto. 


Lisardo. 
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En duda os le doy, sefior. 
Ay! don Manrique repara 
En que ya no puede ser, 
Porque adoro la dureza 
De un Angel en la belleza 
Y en la condigion muger. 
Esta noche fue ἃ sus rexas 


A ver si aquel honbre hallaua. . 


2 Y hallastele? 
Sf, que estaua 
Burlandose de mis quexas, 
Llegé y hablé cortesia 
Que al mas barbaro obligara. 
ΣῪ no le viste la cara? 
La escura noche tenia 
Por rebozo que no viene 
En siendo clara. 
2 Y no habl6? 

No quiso, la voz temi6. 
i Tan conogida la tiene? 
Con esto, Conde, he crehido 
Que anda mui ¢erca de mf. 
El no hablar lo dize ansi, 
Para no ser conogido : 
i Pero qué hiziste? que estoy 
Pensando que le has dexado 
Bien herido y castigado, 
Y por consejo te doy 
Hazer luego diligengia, 
Y saber quien esté herido 
De palagio. 

Ha sucgedido 


De otra suerte la pendengia. 


ἐ Como? 


1920 


1925 


1930 


1935 


1940 


1945 


1926-1987. omitted in 8. 1938. 8. Pues di que has hecho, que estoy. 


Roberto. 


Tisardo. 


Roberto. 


Lisardo. 


Roberto. 


Lisardo. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Tisardo. 
Roberto. 


Lisardo. 
Roberto. 


Tisardo. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Lisardo. 


1966. D. por astrologo. 1973. S. siendo hombre tan eminente. 
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Saqué dos criados, 
Tales que temo su muerte. 
ἐ Qué, es tan belicoso y fuerte? 
Pensamientos tiene onrrados, 
Con dicha tan bien lograda 
Que se ha burlado de mf. 
Hallarme quisiera allf: 
Mas, ; qué ynportara mi espada, 
Adonde estaua la tuya? 
Bien pienso, Conde, que hizieras 
Tu parte, pero no fueras 
Parte 4 contrastar la suya. 
Viue Dios, que estoy picado 
Dese honbre. ~ 

Sera ynposible 
Conozerle. 
Es inuisible. 

Debe de estar encantado. 
Ha me dado un pensamiento, 
Y le pienso executar ; 
Pues sefias me pueden dar 
Del honbre conozimiento. 
, Como? 

Por astrologia, 
Que al viuo le pintaran. 
Quantos en Espafia estan 
En esa ciengia ven¢gia 
Tello, el que tienes presente. 
Tello, pues eso sabias, 
Esa ciencia me encubrias, 
Siendo astrologo eminente. 


ὁ Yo, senor? mira que el Conde.... 


Dfle que 8ΐ, maxadero, 
Mira que me va la vida. 
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1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


fol. 17. 


1970 


1975 
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Tello. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Lisardo. 
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Puesto, Principe, que tengo 
Algun nonbre 4114 en Espafia, 
Que lo dexé, te confiesso, 
Porque adiuiné & un marido 
Que con un ¢ierto mozuelo 
Destos entre pollo y gallo 
Daua en ponerle en el cielo, 
Sentado entre los dos signos 
Aries y Taurus, y luego 
Me pagaron la figura 
Haziendome ayre en ynuierno 
Una noche en las espaldas 
Un auanico de lefio. 
No tengo libros tanpoco, 
Pues no quedara por ellos, 
Dame una lista de todos. 
Que son dificiles pienso : 
Las tablas de Filimoquio, 
Los planetas de Zumeco, 
Calimastio, Serpentonio, 
Gurugu, Malco, Espartenio, 
Cipolanto, Ericutibio, 
Berzocan. 

Tente, que creo 


Que son nonbres de demonios, 


Hanlo sido, algunos dellos. 
Sepa yo quien es este hombre, 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


fol. 17°. 


2000 


Y conjura medio ynfierno. %& vayase Roberto. 


ὁ Qué has echo, sefior, qué has dicho? 


ὁ Qué, querias que 4 Roberto 
Le diese mis propias sefias 
Adgun astrologo, siendo 

Mas facil que tu le engafies? 


2005 


1981. Ὁ. incierto. 8. que cierto amigo mocuelo. 1987. 8. el inuierno. 
1991. S. por esso. 1996. 8. Cipocancro, 8, 1998. 8. Garamanto, E. 1999. 
Quedo, que creo. 2004. S, Estauas en ti, sefior? 
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Tello. ὁ Luego crehes que son ciertos? 
i No has visto los desatinos 2010 
Que dizen, dando mil gercos 
A lo que ha de suceder 
Por conjeturas y enredos? δ, 
Habria aquel afio, dio 
Cierto pronostico destos. 2015 
Buena cria de Leones, ‘-«. 
| Que lechones y corderos ! 
ὁ Leones,—pues df, sefior,— 
ὁ Para qué pueden ser buenos? 
Que las mugeres serian 2020 
Falsas (O milagro nueuo 1), 
Que habria en el mar tormentas, 
Que habria en la tierra pleytos, 
Que moririan los mozos, 
' Y era el astrologo viejo, 2025 
Porque ningun ombre humano 
Pronostica sus sucesos ; 
Que habria muchos garbanzos, 
Y esto aun fue de mas provecho, 
Porque tantas fuentes ay fol. 18. 2030 
Que se va subiendo el precio 
Que no se congzerian, 
Aunque no entendf bien esto, 
Los onbres, ni las mugeres, 
Ellos deuen de saberlo. 2035 
Lasardo. No digas mas disparates. 
En mi desventura hablemos, 
Que si Clauela se casa 
Sin pronostico, soy muerto. 
Tello. No lo creas, que te adora 2040 
Y 4 mf me ha dicho, y lo creo, 
‘Si no es mi duefio Manrique, 


2014. Ὁ. and 8. Que habriaa.a.d. 2018. 8. dime, sefior. 2022. 8. abria 
en la mar. 2029. 8. aun omitted. 2032-2035. omitted in 8. 
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“No he de tener otro duefio.” 
Dicha tuviste, y valor, 
En deffenderte tan diestro 2045 
De tanta gente. 
Insardo. Tomé 
Tu legion, amigo Tello, 
Nunca les volui la cara 
Pero apartiendo y hiriendo 
Daua lindo ¢intarazo 2050 
Al que se apartaua dellos. 
Tello. ; O buen Manrique! ; O buen Lara! 
Tu y yo para treynta destos. 
Lasardo. ; Ay mi Clauela, qué fin 
Daras 4 mi amor secreto ! 2055 


TERGERO ACTO DE 
SIN SECRETO NO AY AMOR. 


PERSONAS DEL TERQERO ACTO. 


ROBERTO. 

FENISA. 

CLAUELA. 

FINEA. 

NISE. 

ARNALDO. 

ZELIO. 

EL DUQUE DE MILAN. 


FABRIGIO ....... . JERONIMO. 
TELLO, 


La Musica. 


2047. Ὁ. La leccion. 2048. D. nunca los volvil.c. 2049. Ὁ. apartando 
and so 8. 2051. S. al que se Iegaua dellos, which seems the better reading. 


Fenisa. 


Roberto. 


Fenisa. 
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Josef Angel. Cust’. 
ACTO TERCERO. 


Roberto y Fentsa. 


Me admiro que Vuestra Alteza, 
Siendo Principe discreto, 
Llame despregio al respeto. 
Y yo de que en tu belleza 
No pudiese mi firmeza 
Hallar, Fenisa, lugar ; 

Con que he venido ἅ probar 
Que en condigion de muger 
Ni tiene fuerza el poder 

Ni esperiengia el porfiar. 

2 Como te offende mi amor ὃ 
ὁ Qué obligara 4 la que fue 
Marmol? 4; Porqué tanta fee 
Pagas con tanto rigor? 

A vuestra Alteza, sefior, 
Sienpre quise y sienpre quiero; 
Sus meritos considero, 

Pero en tal desigualdad 

Me ha dicho mi voluntad 
Que mire mi onor primero. 
El Rey trata de casar 

A Vuestra Alteza, y es justo 
Que tome estado 4 su gusto 
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2060 


2065 


2070 


2075 


fol. 1°. 


2059-2065. omitted in 8. Following 2058, the line in 8. is: Y yo mas 
de tu entereza. 2066. S. porque te cansa mi amor. 2069. MS. has pago. 
In D. pago is erased and pageis substituted. S. pagas. 2070-2090 are 
omitted in 8. The opening lines of Fenisa’s speech in 8. are as follows: 
Feni. Nunca se pudo llamar desden, sefior, al respeto, que el dar luego, es 
de discreto, si por fuerca ce ha de dar: no me pudiendo casar, etc. []. 2090]. 
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Roberto. 


Fenisa. 


Roberto. 
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Y remedio singular, 

Para que pueda oluidar 

El pensamiento que tiene ; 

Y 4 mf, tanbien, me conuiene 
Casarme y que Vuestra Alteza 
Me ayude, que esta fineza 
Mas & proposito viene ; 

Que no se puede llamar 

Falta de amor no querer 

A Vuestra Alteza muger 

Que & serlo no ha de aspirar ; 
No me pudiendo casar, 

De quererle me despido ; 

Que sabe Dios que e tenido, 
Y 61 me castige si miento, 
Mil veges el pensamiento 

A sus meritos rendido. 

Y para que no me vea 

Si esto le ha de dar cuidado, 
Tengo un duefio ymaginado 
Que lexos de aqui lo sea ; 

Y no porque él me dessea, 

Ni sabe mi pensamiento, 

Que por alexarme intento 

De Vuestra Alteza esta hazafia, 
Poniendo por blanco ἅ Espafia 


De mi ausengia y casamiento. oe vase. 


Oye. 
No pensé dezir 
Lo que he dicho. 
; Ay tal crueldad ! 
i Puede ya mi voluntad 
Llegar & mas que morir? 
Arnaldo, Zelio. 


2093. 8. castigue. 2100. S. lo dessea. 


2080 


2085 


2090 


2095 


2100 


2105 


2110 


Arnaldo. 


Lelio. 
Roberto. 
Lelio. 
Roberto. 


Lelio. 
Roberto. 


ον Arnaldo. 


. Roberto. 
Arnaldo. 


SIN SECRETO NO AY AMOR. 
Sefior. mK salen 
Ya todo se ha declarado. 
i, Como? 
El Conde me ha engafiado ; 
El Conde ha sido traydor. 
i El Conde, pues de qué suerte? 
Aqui me ha dicho Fenisa, 
Con aquella falsa risa, 
Disfraz de mi injusta muerte, 
Que para que no la vea, 
Quiere casarse en Espafia. 
Zeloso temor te engafia 
A pensar que con él sea. 
i Nonbréle ? 
No. 
Pues no es él. 
Dos cosas me han obligado 
A pensar que me ha engafiado. 
Es pensamiento cruel. 
La primera, el desafio, 
Pues nadie de Espafia viene. 
Sf, ha venido, y cartas tiene 
Del Almirante, su tio, 
De que don Pedro murié 
2 Quien las truxo? 
Un don Bernardo. 
De Aragon, mozo gallardo, 
Que luego 4 Espafia boluié 
A tratar un casamiento 


Para el Conde. 


fol. 2. 
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2115 


2120 


2125 


2130 


2135 


2121. 8. a pensar que el Conde sea. From line 2129, which ends with a 
period, the text of 8. is different, and is as follows: Rob. Pues quien, Celio, 
te mostr6é las cartas? Celio. Un don Bernardo de Aragon, mogo gallardo, 
que ayer de Espafia lleg6. Rob. Pues en esta confusion, que disculpa puedes 
darme de no verle acompafiarme, Celio, en aquesta ocasion? etc. 


¥ 
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Roberto. 


Lelio. 


Roberto. 


Arnaldo. 


Arnaldo. 


Lelio. 


Tello. 
Roberto. 
Tello. 
Roberto. 


Tello. 


H. A. RENNERT. 


Yo me abraso 
De zelos. 
Hablando acaso. 


No es bien que tu pensamiento 


Culpe al Conde. 


ὁ Y qué razon 


Satisfacion puede darme 
De no verle acompafiarme, 
Zelio, en aquesta ocasion ? 
Si hallar este ombre dessea, 
i, Como no viene conmigo 
A buscar este enemigo ? 
i No puede ser que él lo sea? 
Buen remedio. 

ἐ Como? 

Lleba 

Al Conde sienpre & tu lado, 
Y si nunca el disfrazado 
Viene como suele, es prueba 
De que es el Conde, que 4 mf 
Algo me ha dado 4 pensar. 
La seguridad de hallar 
El Conde favor en tf, 
Obliga & no lo pensar. 
Pero en el talle, por Dios, 
Que se parezen los dos. 


Tello entre con un papel. 


Que dé el Conde en porfiar 
Que yo haga esta figura. 

ὁ Qué ay Tello, acab6se ya? 
Puesta en perfeccion esté. 
Sosiega, pues, la locura 

De mi zeloso temor. 

Aqui veras tu desvelo 


2140 


2145 


2150 


2155 


2160 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 
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En doze casas del gielo, 
Que yncluyen tu loco amor. 
Viue Dios! que apenas 86 
Palabra de quanto digo. 
Df las sefias, Tello, amigo. 
Todo tu amor te diré: 
Aqui Venus significa, 
Mirada mal de Saturno 
Que esta muger te quisiera 
Si fueras su ygual. 

ἱ Que pudo 
Perder el valor jamas ! 
Aqui Jupiter de pufio 
Tira una estocada 4 Marte, 


Que muestra que este onbre es zurdo. 


ὁ Qual onbre? 

El conpetidor. 
ὁ Qué ynporta ser zurdo? 

Mucho ; 

Todos tus criados son 
Derechos, y erran el punto, 
Y 61 pegales por de fuera, 
Puestos en angulo obtuso. 
El corazon en los onbres, 
Tello, que es lo mas seguro, 
Ni fue curdo, ni derecho, 
Porque el valor sienpre es uno. 
A la casa de la luna 
Mira de tino Mercurio, 
Que muestra que es este onbre 
En ynuengiones profundo. 
ἱ Qué de disparates digo ! 
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2165 


2170 


2175 


2180 


2185 
fol. 3. 


2190 


2164. 8. en quatro c. 2167. 8. palabra de lo que digo. 2181. D. and 8. 


yerran. 
trino. 


2183. S. puesto en el a. o. 


2187. 8. todo es uno. 


2189. 8. de 
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Pero lo mismo presumo 
Destos que han puesto en el gielo 
Ovejas machos, y mulos. 2195 
Que mas tienen mis locuras 
Para saber lo futuro 
Ni Bernardina, que Venus, 
Ni Marte que Garipundio. 
Que, si Hernandez 6 Rodriquez 2200 
Fueran Venus, Marte y Juno, 
ὁ Quien creyera que dixeran 
Que hauia de morir el Turco. 
Roberto. 4 Qué dizes? 
Tello. Estoy juzgando 
La figura y conjeturo 2205 
De ver que al sol de quadrado 
Le mira Jupiter mustio, 
Que el honbre que andas buscando 
No quiere ἅ tu dama. 
Roberto. Al justo 
Nagiste para seruir ; 2210 
Por mis zelos te disculpo. 
Tello. No es lisonja la verdad. 
Roberto. 4 Pues & qué viene? 


Tello, Yo cunplo 

Con degir que no la quiere. 
Roberto. Diera yo gien mil escudos. 2215 
Tello. Quales eran para agora 


Que por parezerse el mundo 
Algo & Dios en el dar premio, 
Quiere dar ciento por uno. 
Roberto. Aora bien, dime las sefias. fol. 3°. 2220 
Tello. Muestra el aspecto fecundo 
De Marte, y Venus, que es onbre 
2195. 8. ouejas, cabras, y mulos. 2198. S.nivernardinas. 2199. S. Sare- 


pundio. 2204. 3. Que piensas? Tello. Estoy mirando. 2206. 8. el sol. 
2220. 8. Dime las sefias del hombre. 2221. 8. al aspecto. 


Roberto. 
Tello. 


Roberto. 
Tello. 
Roberto. 


Arnaldo. 


Tello. 


Arnaldo. 


Roberto. 


Tello. 


Roberto. 


Lisardo. 


2226. D. lampifio. 
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Barbinegro y barbirubio, 
Blanco, moreno, alto, baxo, 
Los ojos claros y turbios, 
Cano, lanpino, doblado, 
Sencillo, flaco, espaldudo, . 
Con un lunar en la planta 
Del pie, sin color alguno, 
Que le est& en estremo bien. 
4 Qué dices? 

Que ha sido brujo 
Y agora es saludador. 
Tello. 

Sefior. 

No te culpo, 
Que quien se fia de un loco 
A tales burlas se puso. 
i Tu eres astrologo, Tello? 
i No lo has visto? ἢ Erré un minuto? 
Tal te dé Dios la salud. 
Dfle al Conde, que procuro, 
Tello, saber desta vez, 
Lo que tantas vezes dudo, 
Que me aconpafie esta noche. 
Yo lo hare, y aun te aseguro 
Que él te le ponga en las manos. 
De su persona lo arguyo. 


Entre el Conde. 
Desde esta antepuerta, ; Ay Tello! 
Tu figura oyendo estuve, 
Y aunque fue con risa, tuve 
La esperanza en un cabello ; 
Y haz cuenta que se ronpi6, 
Pues quiere que le aconpafie, 


2225 


2230 


2235 


2240 


F< vase. 


2245 


2250 


2226-2228. omitted in 5. 2240. 8S. de una vez. 


2249. 8. de un cabello. 2250. S. Y haz quenta que se acabé. 
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Dire mexor, desengafie, 


Roberto, de que soy yo. fol. 4. 
2 Por donde ha venido & dar 
En esta ymaginacion ? 2255 


Tello. Fenisa le da ocasion. 
Lisardo. Fenisa me ha de matar. 
Fenisa sera tanbien 
Con su amor, mi fin postrero, 
Y no sere yo 6] primero 2260 
Que matan, quiriendo bien : 
Porque si voy con Roberto 
Y no viene el que sospecha, 
Di, Tello, de qué aprovecha 
Nuestro secreto concierto ὃ 2265 
Tello. i Pues no dudes que ya tiene 
Premisas de que tu has sido? 
Lisardo. Por Fenisa estoy perdido. 
Tello. Pensar remedio conuiene, 
Pues que no puedes, sefior, 2270 
Dexarle de aconpafiar. 
LTisardo. Yo, Tello, vengo 4 pensar 
: Que es el remedio mexor 
Que vengas tu, disfrazado 
Con oro y plumas, al puesto, 2275 
Para que quede con esto 
Roberto desengafiado. 
A la rexa llegar&s, 
Y si, como suele ser, 
Te quieren reconozer, 2280 
Lo que pudieres, hards 
Como onrado Aragones. 
Tello. Bien vi yo que sobre mf 
Daua el rayo. 


2260. 8. Pues no s. 2266-2269. omitted in 8. 2270. S. pues ya ἢ. p. 
2274. 8. que vayas tu. In 8. 2282. Como hidalgo Aragones belongs to the 
following speech of Tello. 


Tnsardo. 


Tello. 


Lisardo. 


Tello 


Lisardo. 


Tello. 


Tisardo. 


Tello. 


2286. 8. licion. 
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ὁ Porqué en {3 
i No sabras sacar los pies, 
Tomando aquella lezion, 
Que para ginco me diste? 
La palabra me cogiste, 
No tienes, sefior, razon, 
Porque ay mucha diferencia 
De ensefiar 4 executar : 
Porque es como pelear 
O contar una pendengia. 
Tello, esto es fuerza. 

Sefior. 

No ay sefior, tu has de llegar. 
i, Con cinco me he de matar? 
Si, 4 piensas que soy dotor? 
Sacando pies sin boluer 
La espalda, porque 4 huir 
No ay satisfacion, reflir 
Sera forzoso, y hazer 
Lo mismo que has ensefiado. 
Escucha mexor remedio : 
Quando llega 4 estar en medio 
De tanto baliente armado, 
Di tu que ynporta 4 tu onor 
Dexarte matar este onbre 
De solo & solo, y al nombre 
De nuestro Espafiol balor ; 
Con esto solo saldras 
Contra mf, y los dos fingiendo 
Veras, yo me yre escurriendo, 
Y un rato me seguiras ; 
Que ἅ cinco de armado mano 
Se les ha de echar un toro, 


piensas. 2299. S. pues al huir. 
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2285 


2290 


2295 


2300 


2305 


2310 


2315 


2290. 8. que es grande la diferencia, 2297. 8. Tu 
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Lisardo. 


Tello. 


H. A. RENNERT. 


Un tigre, un hereje, un Moro, 

No un catolico cristiano. fol. 5. 
Que quien dize que refiir 

Puede con mas que otro onbre, 

Si es que tiene de onbre el nonbre, 2320 
Viue Dios, que piensa huir. 

Buen consejo me pareze, 

Vente 4 armar. 


Basta un broquel 
Para hazer ruido en él, 
Como 4 muchos aconteze. KK vayanse. 2325 


4 [Salen] el duque de Milan [y] su secretario, de noche. 


Duque. 


Fabricio. 


Duque. 


Fabri¢io. 


Nise. 


La pretension, Fabricio, de marido 
No estorua el ser galan, y ansi he venido, 
Mientras soy de Clauela pretendiente, 
A ver de noche el sol. 
Suele haber gente 
Que no faltan, sefior, otros desseos. 2330 
Ay mui justos empleos 
En damas de valor, cuya belleza 
Con cuidado trahera la gentileza 
Desta insigne ciudad, jardin florido 
De Ytalia. 2335 
En esta rexa hazen ruido, 
i Si te ha visto Clauela? 
Ya llego ἅ ver si acaso la desvela 
Algun cuidado de mi amor, que creo 
Que no le desagrada mi desseo. 


Nise en la rexa. 
Conde, ,soys vos? Mas yaosconozco. Dize 2340 
Clauela, mi sefiora, que dudosa, 
(Tanto Roberto el paso contradize,) 


2319. S. m. de un onbre. 2324. S.con él. 2333. 8S. combidado. 2339. 
8. que no lad.m.d. 2340. 8. os omitted. 


Fabricio. 


Fabricio. 


Duque. 


Fabricio. 
Duque. 
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De no poder hablaros, os ha escrito 
Esse papel, tomad, que temorosa, 
Aun no me atreuo 4 detener. [vase.] 2345 
i Qué es esto? 
Pero al papel la confusion remito. 
ἱ Ay Fabricio! que aqui se ha desconpuesto 
Todo mi pensamiento. 
ὁ De qué modo? 
Llegé & la rexa, y & perderlo todo, 
Diéme una dama este papel, diziendo: 2350 
Conde, Clabela os escriu[i]6, temiendo 
No hablaros esta noche. 
ὁ Quien creyera 
Que en tan alto valor caber pudiera 
Tan humilde y estrafio pensamiento ? 
Pues, como que tratando casamiento 2355 
Que 4 la grandeza de quien es, responde, 
Trate de amor secreto con el Conde! 
No en vano desdefiosa me miraua, 
Si bien aquel efeto ymaginaua 
Que de onesto recato procedia ; 2360 
La noche hurté esta vez su officio al dia, 
Pues descubri6 mi engafio. 
Gente viene, sefior. 
; Suceso estrafio ! 


% Entren Lisardo, Roberto, Arnaldo, [y] Zelio. 


Roberto. 
Lisardo. 


Arnaldo. 
Lisardo. 
Duque. 


Gente pareze que esta 
Junto 4 las rexas. 2366 
Sf, es 6]. 
Dexame, sefior, con él. 
Pareze que hay dos. 
ὁ Quien va? 
Amigos. 


2344. S.estep. 2354. S. tan estrafio y tan torpe p. 2365. 8. hazia la rexa. 


8 


Lisardo. 


Duque. 


Insardo. 


Duque. 


Lisardo. 


Duque. 


Lisardo. 


Duque. 


Lisardo. 


Duque. 


Lisardo. 


Duque. 
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Diga quien es. 
El Duque. 
Sefior. 

;O Conde! 

ὁ Aqui en efeto? 
i Pues donde? 
Bien degis, porque despues, 
Donde gesa la esperanza 
Ha de entrar la posesion. 
No ay segura pretension 
Donde puede haber mudanza. 
ὁ Qué mudanza puede haber, 
Donde ay tal seguridad ? 
Haber otra voluntad, 
Que es la voluntad muger. 
2 Quien, si & vos os considero, 
La mereze como vos? 
Conde, amigo, donde ay dos, 
Quien pudo llegar primero. 
ὁ Qual humano atreuimiento 
Lo que ya es vuestro procura? 
Quien tuuo mayor ventura, 
No sé si merecimiento. 
No sé porque desconfia 
Tanto de sf Vuestra Alteza. 
Porque la mayor firmeza 
Puede mudarse en un dia. 
4 Quien viene con vos? 
Roberto ; 

Que ha de ser vuestro cufiado. 
Conde, lo mas concertado 
Suele ser lo mas incierto. 
Degid que escuso el hablalle, 


2370 


fol. 6. 


2375 


2380 


2385 


2390 


2395 


2377. 8. Donde es tanta la igualdad. 2380. quien, sefior, si o8 c. 


2384-2391. omitted in 8. 2393. S. el que es ya v. c. 


Lisardo. 
Roberto. 
Lisardo. 
Roberto. 
Lisardo. 


Roberto. 


Tisardo. 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 
Lisardo. 


Clauela. 


Lisardo. 


Clauela. 


Lisardo, 
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Porque aun no soy su pariente, 
Y porque 4 algun pretendiente, 
Le desocupe la calle. 
Ya sefior, los dos se van. 
ὁ Era el uno el Duque? 
Adora 

Estas rexas. 

Aun agora 
Haze officio de galan. 
ὁ Quieres tu, sefior, que vea 
Con quien en la rexa hablaua? 
Si con él Fenisa estaua. 
Cosa que aquel onbre sea, 
Y que el peligro le oblige 
A andar en publico ya. 
Presto sefior, se sabra 
La empresa que el duque sige. 
Parte, que yo miraré 
Si aquel onbre llega aqui. 


Clauela en la rexa. 


Conde, tu voz conocf. 
Por eso mas alto hablé. 
No pensé poder hablarte, 
Ya mi padre me dex6. 
Ni estar tan seguro yo 
En tan peligrosa parte. 
¢ Como? 
Guardame tu hermano, 
Porque con 6] he venido. 
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2400 


2415 


2420 


2400 S. fod. Quien eran los que se vin? Man. El Duque, sefior, que 
adora estas vexas. Rob. Aun aora haze oficio de galan. Man. Bueno 
seria que viesse la que con el Duque hablaua, etc. (2405). 2407. 8. cosa 


que aquel hombre fuesse. 2408. D. and S. obligue. 


2411. D.and 8. sigue. 


2412. S. Parte, que yo esperaré. 2413. S. Mun. Pues no te quites de aqui. 
2420. 8. Aguardame t. ἢ. 
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Clauela. 
Insardo. 
Clauela. 
Insardo. 
Clauela. 


Lisardo. 


Clauela. 


Lisardo. 


Clauela. 
Lisardo. 


Roberto. 


Lisardo. 


H. A. RENNERT. 


De gelos est& perdido, 


Sin hallar remedio humano. 
Temo que de mf lo esté. 
No le ha faltado razon. 
No es mi culpa. 
La aficion 
De Fenisa se los da. 
Sospecha ha sido cruel, 
Porque el traherme consigo 
Es por ver si su enemigo 
Viene quando estoy con él. 
Mas dime, sefiora mia, 
i Qué ay de casarte? 
El desseo 
Del duque. 
No sé que veo 

En su amorosa porfia, 
Que me da que sospechar. 
δ A quien no tendras, zeloso ὃ 
Roberto est& sospechoso, 
Mi bien, yo le buelbo 4 hablar, 
Que quien por amor suspira, 
Quanto en ablar perseuera, 
Ni conoze 4 quien le espera, 
Ni repara en quien le mira. 
Sefior. 

ὁ Qué ay, Conde? 

No es 


Fenisa. 


2425 


2430 


2435 


2440 


2445 


2424. 8. malo el desengafio est’. 2425. mas no le falto r. Both these 
lines are assigned to Clavela in 8. 2428-2431. omitted in S. 2432. δ. 


pues dime. 


2435. S. en su obstinada porfia. 2437. 8. a q. no tendré z. 


2438. 8. rezeloso. 2441. S. quando a mirar perseuera. 2442. S. ni repara 
en quien le espera. 2443. ni copoce a quien le mira. 2444. 8S. vase 


Clauela. Rob. Que quieres? Man. No es Fenisa, etc. 


Roberto. 
Tasardo. 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 
Roberto. 


Clauela. 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 


Roberto. 
Clauela. 
Roberto. 
Lisardo. 
Roberto. 


Lisardo. 
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ὁ Pues quien ὃ 
Clauela. 
Mi sefiora. 
Ansi hablaréla 
Porque ἰά entre tanto estés 
Mirando si ese onbre viene. 
Hermana ! 
Sefior. 
i Estaua 
Fenisa aqui ? 
No, yo hablaua 
Con el Conde. 
i Ya no tiene 
Sospecha lugar contigo, 
Si el Duque ha de ser tu esposo? 
Fuese de aqui temeroso 
De que le hallases conmigo. 
Yo busco, Clauela mia 
La tema que me enloqueze ; 
Que no es amor, ni mereze 
Nonbre de amor la porfia. 
ὁ Quieres hazer que esta ingrata 
Me venga hablar ? 
Y es lo menos 
Que puedo hazer por seruirte. 
Conozco tu buen desseo. 
Yo voy. 
Manrique. 
Sefior. 
2 Como el duefio de mis zelos 
No viene como otras noches ? 
Si nos ha visto, yo pienso 
Que no habra ossado llegar. 
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2450 


2455 


2460 


2465 


2460. MS.: Q. ἢ. q. temia, which latter word is crossed out. 2449-2481. 
omitted in δ. 
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Roberto. 


Tasardo. 
Roberto. 


Lisardo. 
Roberto. 
Lasardo. 


Roberto. 


H. A. RENNERT. 


Antes lo que yo sospecho, 

Es porque te ha visto 4 tf, 2470 
Porque si te fueses, creo 

Que viniese como suele. 


Tanto favor te agradezco. fol. 7’. 
Sin duda es el Conde el hombre, 
Y que trata el casamiento 2475 


Mi hermana por el amor 
Que tiene 4 Fenisa (; ha cielos!) ; 
Adonde ay fee ni verdad 
Falta en amigos y deudos. 
Por ynteres se gouierna 2480 
Todo quanto cubre el cielo. 
Sefior, sefior. 
ὁ Qué ay, Manrique? 
Ya viene aquel caballero. 
ἱ Viue el gielo! Que e[s] verdad. 
Que me quereys, zelos necios ? 2485 
i No basta boluerme loco, 
Sino tanbien loco y giego? 


%« Entre Tello con capa de oro y muchas plumas. 


Tello, 


Roberto. 
Lisardo. 


Retiraos todos aqui. 
Puesto que aduertido vengo, 
Temo que en burlas 6 en veras 2490 
Me vendimie alguno destos : 
Pero, ; para qué es la vida? 
Y viue Dios, que es un Hetor 
Un Espafiol en Ytalia. 
; Animo! famoso Tello, 2495 
Hago piernas 4 lo brauo, 
Y hacia la rexa enderezo. 
Conde, llegemos. 
Espera, 


2482. 8. Man. Sefior. Rob. que quieres, Manrique? 2490. S. y en veras. 
2498. 8. a que aguardamos? 


Roberto. 


Insardo. 


Roberto 


Tnsardo. 


Lisardo. 


Tello. 


Lisardo. 


Tello. 


Lisardo. 


Tello. 
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Que es ynfamia que llegemos 
Quatro onbres 4 solo un onbre. 
Pues 2 qué es lo que quieres ὃ 


Quiero - 


Acometerle yo solo, 
Que por tu vida prometo 
De conozerle, 6 quedar 
A sus pies rendido y muerto. 
Parte. 

Yo voy. ; Oye! hidalgo 
4A quien digo? cauallero, 


ὁ No sabe que son sagradas 
Esas rexas? Diga presto 
4 Quien es? 


Ketoy por degir 
Que soy Tello, pero temo 
Que me ha de matar el Conde. 
Piensa que yo soy de aquello[s] 
Que le han prouado otras noches. 
Abra esa boca. 
Sospecho 
Que quiere mirar la edad. 
Sepa que 4 matarle vengo 
Si no me dize su nonbre. 
Abra pues. 
Estoy con muermo, 
De acostarme sin ¢genar. 
Abrala, digo. 
ὁ Es barbero ὃ 
Yo no tengo que me saque.... 
ὁ Es espiritu ? 
Ni aun cuerpo. 
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2500 


fol. 8. 


2505 


2510 


2515 


2500. S. quatro juntos a uno solo. 2502. S. Ilegar a hablarle yo solo. 


2506. 8S. Rob. Parte, que aqui te aguardamos. 
8. 6. p. decirle. 


2507. S. a cauallero. 2510 
2911. S. otras vezes. 2518. S. si no me dize quien es. 
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Lisardo. 


Tello. 


LTasardo. 
Roberto. 


Arnaldo. 


Tello. 
Lisardo. 
Tello. 


Lisardo. 


Tello. 


Lisardo. 


Roberto. 


Arnaldo. 


Roberto. 
Lelio. 


H. A. RENNERT. 


Diga si es algun diffunto. 
Si sefior, que agura vengo 
De una casa, purgatorio 
De culpas de forasteros ; 
Ay una guespeda fea, 

Dos hijas, 6 dos mochuelos, 
Que por lo moreno y flaco 
Parezen galgos enfermos. 
Da el Conde poca razion, 
Que tiene pocos dineros, 
Y esa con mil ynterualos. 
No conmigo cunplimientos. 


Viue Dios! que lo haze ablar, 


Oy sabre quanto desseo. 
[Tal es] la fama del Conde, 
[Sin duda] le tiene miedo. 
ὁ Comenzaré el toqueado? 


ὁ Pues, qué aguardas, maxadero? 


Ten cuenta no te descuides, 
Y me dés.... 


Acaba, negio. 
Que, viue Dios! de pegarte, 
Si eres mil vezes mi duefio.... 
ἱ Ὁ perro! 4 piensas que ynporta 
Que traygas guardado el pecho? 


Oy te quitare la vida. 

; Qué valiente cauallero ! 
Brauamente se defiende. 
Estoy por que llege Zelio. 
Mexor es que vamos todos 


Y quede aqui muerto, 6 preso. 


2525 


2530 


2530 


2540 


2545 


2550 


2532. 8. racion. 2536. 8. le haze ἢ. 2538 and 2539. In the autograph 
the bottom of the page has been repaired. The words in brackets, restored 


from D, are wanting, while the rest of the lines is barely legible. 


2543. 85. 


has the stage-direction ‘Acuchillanse los dos.’ 2550. S. B. se defienden. 
2551. 8. llegue. 
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Roberto. Matalde. 

Tello. Saco los piés. 

Lasardo. Muere, 6 di quien eres, perro. todos ά él. 2555 
Mal has echo en acudir, 
Que ya se estaua rindiendo. 


% Entrense y Salgan el Duque y Fabricio. 
Duque. Ἐβίου perdiendo el juicio, 
O he de vengarme, 6 perderme. 
Fabrujio. Hazme favor de leerme 2560 
El papel. 
Duque. Oye, Fabrigio. 
lea. Conde y sefior mio, no os dé pena lo 
que mi padre trata, que yo soy vuestra 
y os cunpliré la palabra, 6 perdere la 
vida. El Duque mereze mucho, pero 2565 
mas quiero yo con vos en Espafia una 
pobre aldea, que sin vos su estado, ni el 
ymperio del mundo; y esta vez pongo 
aqui mi nonbre que [este no es papel de 
amores ], sino [escritura de casamiento. | 
[Clauela. ] 
Fabricio. 1 Estrafia resolucion ! fol. 9. 2570 
Duque. Mas estrafia hubiera sido 
Si me hubiera sucedido 
Llegar 4 la posesion. 
| Notable ymaginagion 
De una pringipal muger ! 2575 
Que poco ynporta tener 
Lo que del valor se hereda, 
Que la mas cuerda se queda 


2554. 8. Matadle. 2556. 8S. hecho. After 2557 the stage-direction in 
8. is: Vanse acuchillando, y salen el Duque, y Fabricio. 2563. 8. traga. 
2568 and 2569. The page is repaired here. L. 2568. ‘ Es esto’ follows 
‘que’ in D; the rest of the line and |. 2569 are entirely wanting. They 
are supplied from 8. 2574. 8. Estrafia imaginacion. 
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Con lgs principios del ser. 
ὁ Qué huuiera sido de mf, 2580 
Fabricio, si me casara, 
Por mucho que se enmendara, 
Quien comenzé por aqui? 
; Quanto desdichado fui ! 
Que fui dichoso, confieso, 2585 
Que, si cabe tanto exceso 
En un amoroso engafio, 
Dichoso quien supo el dafio 
La vispera del sugeso. 
El Espafiol es gallan, 2590 
Fabrigio, en qualquiera accion, 
Si amores disculpas son, 
Esta sus yerros tendran ; 
Pero 4 mf no me daran 
Bien ni mal, gloria ni pena. 2595 
No digo que es menos buena 
Clauela por este amor, 
Pues que de agravios de onor 
[Qued6 por exemplo Elena]. 
Fabricio. Qué piensas hazer ? fol. 9°. 2600 
Duque. Partirme, 
Que no puede mi onor darme 
Camino para vengarme, 
Como es el no despedirme. 
Fabricio. {Qué culpa tienen Rugero, 
Ni Roberto, deste engafio ? 2605 
Duque. _ Partigipen de mi dafio, 
Pues no le vieron primero. 
Fabricio. Tu lo miraras mexor, 
Aduirtiendo, como es justo, 
Que es ciego para su gusto 2610 


2598. D and S. Mas que de a. d. o. The next line is wanting in the 
autograph as well asin ἢ. It is here supplied from 8. 


Nise. 
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ἘΠ mas bien nacido amor. 
Que bien puedes esperar 
E] fin de aquesta cautela, 
Dando 4 entender 4 Clauela 
Que no te puedes casar 
Por algun inconueniente, 
Pues por muger, tu valor 
Est& obligado 4 su onor. 

No sé qué remedio yntente. 
Espera, que la ha trahido 
Tu dicha en esta ocasion. 

¢ Donde hallar& discrecion 
Un pensamiento ofendido? 


[Salen] Clauelu y Nise. 
Dixe 4 Tello que viniese 
A hablarte con libertad. 
Tem{ que mi voluntad 
Fenisa entender pudiese, 
Y dexéla porfiar 
En que del Conde ha de ser ; 
Pero todo aquel plazer 
Se le ha de boluer pessar. 
Aqui esté el Duque. 

Aqui esté, 

Sefiora, un onbre engafiado, 
Que su dicha y su cuidado 
Le desengafiaron ya. 
Aqui esté quien no os dara 
Mas pena de la que os dié 
Quando ynorante lleg6 
A donde ynpedir podia 
Lo que de vos no sabia ; 
Esto fui, pero ya no. 
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2615 


2620 


2625 


fol. 10. 


2630 


2635 


2640 


2615. S. que no te quieres c. 2633. 8. hombre agrauiado. 2636. 8. dar4. 


2641. 8. este. 
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Juzgareys 4 confusion 

El hablaros desta suerte, 
Pero la misma os aduierte 

La fuerza de la ocasion : 
Nunca los secretos son, 
Siendo de amor, encubiertos, 
Ni ay contentos mas ynciertos 
Que los que la noche encubre, 
Pues ella misma descubre 
Los mas seguros conciertos. 
Donde un amante encubriendo 
Est4, lo que yntenta, amando, 
Est& un zeloso mirando, 

Y quanto encubre sabiendo. 
Confusa me vays oyendo, 
Pero no tengays recelos, 
Porque llegan mis desbelos, 
Sefiora, 4 tiempo tan sabio, 
Que os doy gracias del agrabio, 
Y os agradezco los zelos. 

Yo me partire 4 Milan, 

Que no faltar4 razon 

Que me sirba de ocasion 

Sin la que agora me dan ; 
Sere offendido galan 

Mas no marido offendido ; 
Deste nonbre me despido, 
Que darsele fuera error 

Al que por guardar su onor 
Antes de marido es ydo. 

Lo que no declaro aqui 

Os dira aquesta papel, 

Que aunque os hablo asi por él, 
El os hablaré por mf. 


2671. 8. antes de marido he sido. 


2645 


2650 


2655 


2660 


2665 


2670 


2676 
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Aqui vereys lo que vi, 

Y lo que callo vereys, 

Aqui quanto sé sabreys, 

Porque él habla de tal modo 

Que sabra decirlo todo 2680 
Por mas que vos lo calleys. 

Con esto, quedad con Dios, 

Que yo me voy satisfecho 

De que no os llevo en mi pecho, 

Ni menos quedo con vos. 2685 
Mil afios se gozen dos 

Que tanto amor aconpafia, 

Como ἅ los tres desengafia 

El papel que os dexo aqui, 


Y libreme Dios 4 mf 2690 
De conpetir con Espafia. i vase. 
Clauela. ;; Notable cosa! 
Nise. No sé 


Como pudiste escuchalle. 
Clauela. Estuue por atajalle, 
Y corrida me turbé. 2695 
ὁ Qué ha dicho este onbre? ¢ qué es esto? 
ὁ Qué remite 4 su papel? 


Nise. Sefiora, ynformate dél, 
ὁ Qué desangafio mas presto ? 
Clauela. j; Ay Nise! ¢ noes letra mia? 2700 
Nise. Sf sefiora. 
Clauela. Pues, 4 mi letra 
En manos del Duque? 
Nise. Aduierte. 


Clauela. % Qué he de aduertir, si comienza 
Conde y sefior mio? 


2684. en el pecho. 2692-2695. omitted in 8. L. 2701. here S. differs 
slightly from A and D. The lines are as follows: 2701. Cla. lo que dize 
en 6] comienca: Conde, y sefior mio. Nise. Ay triste, que quando baxé a 
la rexa, etc. 
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Nise. ; Ay triste ! 
Que quando sali 4 la rexa 2705 
Tuve al Duque por el Conde. 
Clauela. 100 qué muger tan discreta ! 
Nise. Muerta soy. 
Clauela. ; Ay onor mio! 
Por una muger tan negia, 
Puesto en publico teatro 2710 
De mi llorosa tragedia. 
4 Qué has echo muger ὃ Tello entre. 
Tello. i Qué es esto? 
Clauela, j; Ay Tello! hallarasme muerta. 
Fscriui un papel al Conde, 
Y con palabras tan tiernas 2715 
Que su muger me llamaua, 
Y me firmaua Clauela ; 
Sali6é Nise 4 darle al Conde, 
Y diédle al Duque. 
Tello. i Ansi truecas 
Los frenos, Nise? 2720 
Nise. Fue causa 
Salir de prisa 4 la rexa, 
Y la noche me engafté. 
- Tello. Disculpaste como Eua, 
Era la sierpe la noche. 
Nise. Pues si de noche no fuera, 2725 
Como pudiera yo errar? 
Tello. Kea disculpa es mui gierta, 
Que las mas errais de noche. 
Nise. Confieso que meregciera 
Mil muertes. 2730 
Tello. i Como ha venido 
(Que fue dicha, aunque se entienda), 
Ese papel 4 tus manos, 
2721. S. salir turbada. In 8. 2723-2726 are omitted. 


llegado. 


a N 


2730. S. c. ha 


Clauela. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 
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Pues falta la mayor prueua? 


Porque él mismo me le ha dado, 


Con palabras poco cuerdas, 
Para ser tan gran sefior. 
No te espantes, que si dexan 
Las leyes que pueda un onbre, 
Por el dolor de la ofensa, 
Dar la muerte 4 una muger, 
Tanbien han dado ligengia 
Zelos & decir locuras 
Que ni temen, ni respetan, 
Que es condigion de los locos. 
Tello, pues el Duque es fuerza 
Que sobre este desatino 
Yntente alguna quimera. 
ὁ Qué me aconsejas ὃ 
No sé, 

Pero sé que es cosa gierta 
Que el Conde no puede estar 
En Napoles, aunque quiera, 
Porque si al Rey ὁ 4] Roberto 
Este pensamiento llega, 
Claro esté que han de matarle, 
Y asi la cosa mas cuerda 
Es yrse & Espafia y con esto 
Quitar la causa. 

Bien quedan 


Mi onor y miamor. Df, Tello, 


Que el Conde esta noche venga 
A hablarme por el jardin, 
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2735 


2740 
fol. 12. 


2745 


2750 


2760 


2737. Aand D.sedexan. 2739. S. desu afrenta. 2743. 8. here differs 
from the Autograph. From 2743. S. is as follows: Clau. Dile, Tello, a 
Don Manrique, que el amor mi honor desprecia, que aquesta noche le 
aguardo dentro de mi misma huerta, que se venga por el Parque, bien 
arrimado a la cerca, que Nise tendra cuidado de que esté la puerta abierta; 
oy he de quedar casada. Tello. Con quien? etc. (2767). 2744. omitted in 8. 
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Nisida. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 


Clauela. 


Tello. 


Nise. 


Tello. 
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Que yo le abrire la puerta 
Y trataremos los dos 
Lo que ser remedio pueda 
De tanto mal. 
Pues, ,no aguardes 

A que le maten, 6 prendan ? 2765 
Oy he de quedar casada. 
ὁ Con quien ? 

; Qué cosa tan necia ! 


Con el Conde don Manrrique. 4 vase. 

Nise, {no tienes verguenza 

De lo que has echo? 2770 
ὁ Qué culpa 

Tengo yo, si el Duque yntenta, fol. 12”. 

Zeloso, encubrir su nonbre ? Hh vase. 


; Mal aya muger discreta 

Que de mondongas se fia! 

; Viue Cristo! que la diera 2775 
Dos chucugones al usso 

De Napoles, porque sepa 

Como ha de dar un papel, 

Si por Clauela no fuera. 

Mugeres fueron los primeros males, 2780 
Mugeres 4 la muerte nos rindieron, 

Eterna carzel 4 los onbres dieron, 

Si bien tiene doradas las unbrales ; 

Yo no digo que todas son yguales, 

Pero que de una causa procedieron, 2785 
Y que de ynperios y coronas fueron 


2769-2772. omitted in 8. 2775. Ὁ. Mondongos. 8. mondonga. 2776. 
D. ezucucones. 2776. S. dos mogicones. 2777. 8. de Espafia, porque 
supiera. S. omits from 2780-2809. After 2780 8S. reads as follows: 


Salen Arnaldo, Celio, y el Principe. 


Rob. O Tello, tu estés aqui? Tello. Para besarte los pies. Rod. Ya mi 
mal, Tello, no es amor, sino frenesi: hasta aora, yo guardé su vida, por la 
aficion deste hombre, etc. (2812). 
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Con su hermosura, estragos inmortales ; 

Mas, quando mas ayrado, & decir vengo 

Que su amistad nuestro valor desaze, 

Mas en decir sus faltas me detengo ; 2790 
Que como dellas naze el que mas haze 

Contra su onor, por ynposible tengo 

Que aborrezca el lugar adonde naze. 


[Salen] Roberto y sus criados. 


Roberto. Yano pienso aguardar mas. 
Lelio. Como él acierte ἃ venir, 2795 
Esta noche ha de morir. 
Arnaldo. Pienso que en lo cierto est4s, 
Que con aguardar, sefior, 
A tantos necios desvelos, fol. 13. 
Se rien de amor los zelos, 2800 
Y de tf se burla amor. 
Lelio. Aqui viene Tello. 
Roberto. Es Tello, 
Un astrologo famoso. 
Tello. A lo menos estudioso. 
Roberto. Hechaste & tu giencia el sello 2805 
Con el papel de aquel dia, 
Pero yo he determinado 
Salir de aquesta cuidado 
Con menos astrologia. 
Tello. i, Como? 2810 
Roberto Hasta agora guardé 
La vida por afigion 
De aquel onbre. 
Tello. Y fue razon. 
Roberto. Ya no, que ya no podré. 
Sin matarle, presumia 
Saber quien era (j qué error 2815 


Nagido de un loco amor'!), 
De su talle y valentia ; 
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Tello. 


Roberto. 
Tello. 


Arnaldo. 
Tello. 


Roberto. 
Tello. 


Roberto. 
Tello. 
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Pero ya, ,como ha de hazer 
Lo que no ha podido azero? 
Muerto conozerle quiero, 
Si vivo no puede ser. 
Haga, Tello, un arcabuz 
Lo que la espada no basta. 
La muerte de mexor casta 
Es aquella breuc luz ; 
Fue una ymagen, fue un ensayo 
Del rayo, de furia leno, 
Porque quando suena el trueno 
Ha hecho su effeto el rayo. 
Pero si no soy, sefior, 
Astrologo mui profundo, 
Sabe que de todo el mundo 
Soy el mayor tirador. 
Con bala rasa maté 
Un mosquito cierto dia. 
La bala le sobraria. 
Esa la destreza fue, | 
Toda le cupo en el pecho. 
{Gran mosquito ! 

No te espantes, 
Que ay mosquitos relebantes. 
1 Qué tiras bien ! 

Tan derecho, 
Que me ofrezco de quitarte 
Con una bala un bodoque 
De los dedos, sin que toque 
Dellos su minima parte. 
No es prueba que me contenta. 
Dame el arcabuz 4 mf, 


fol. 13”. 


2820 


2825 


2830 


2835 


2840 


2845 


2814-2821. omitted inS. 2828. S. pues antes que escuche elt. 2829. 8. 
ya ha hecho. 2838. 8. toda la. 2842. 8. que me apostaréag. 2843. 8. 
con bala rasa ἃ. Ὁ. 2844. 8. de la nariz. 2845. S. della la minima p. 
2847. S. Fiate, sefior, de mi. 


Arnaldo. 
Roberto. 
Tello. 
Roberto. 


Tello. 
Arnaldo. 


Tello. 
Roberto. 
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Y si 6! saliere de alli.... 
Pues, sefior, darsele yntenta, 
Que esto no es astrologia. 2850 
Aora bien, Tello le llebe. 
Dexame tu que le cebe, 
Y veras. ;O yndustria mia, 
Librad la vida del Conde! 
Pues vamos, y escojeras 2855 
E] que te agradare mas. 
ὁ Ay polvora? 
Que responde 
Antes que la llame el fuego. 
Oy te sirbo y le doy muerte. 
Pues muera, que desta suerte 2860 
Tendran mis penas sosiego. i vanse. 


Entren Clabela, Nise, Fenisa, Finea y musicos. 


Fenisa. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa. 


La fresca noche conuida fol. 14. 
A las fuentes del jardin. 

Esta noche sera el fin 

De mi amor, 6 de mi vida. 2865 
j Qué limpio corre el cristal ! 

j Qué apagible y qué sonoro! 

Sf, ὁ vendra el Conde que adoro, 

Nise, aunque el peligro es tal? 

Mal conozes su valor. 2870 
Ya sé yo que no ha temido 

Cauallero bien nagido 

Peligros, tiniendo amor. 

Cantad al son desta fuente, 

Que Clauela, mi sefiora, 2875 
Est4 triste, pues sonora 

Os ayuda su corriente, 


2848. y verasle muerto alli. 2851. S. Pues alto, Tello, etc. 2863. 5. a 
cenar en el jardin. 2865. 8. de mis penas, o mi vida. 2866-2874. omitted 
in 8. 2874. D. teniendo. 2875. que la Infanta m. 8. 
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Finea. 


Ye Canten, y vaya entrando rebozado, el Conde. 


Clauela. 
Lisardo. 


2878-2881. omitted in 5. 2883. D. favor. 
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Que, porque el Duque se ha ydo 
Deue de ser la tristeza. 

Quien no estime su belleza, 

Por amor mereze oluido. 


Ningun amador discreto 
Diga & nadie su fabor, 
Porque los gustos de amor 
Consisten en el secreto. 
Ay Nise, ,es el Conde aquel ὃ 
δ΄, sefiora. 

Pues, 4 qué aguarda 
Mi desatinado amor, 
Pues 6] no repara en nada? 
Bien puedes llegar ἅ hablarle. 
Hablaréle mientras cantan, 
Y tu auisame, aunque sea 
Del ayre que anda en las ramas. 


γε Canten, y los dos hablen aparte. 


Ay amantes que la fama 
Miran tan mal de quien quieren, 
Que quantos hablan refieren 
Los fabores de su dama ; 
Pero el amador perfeto 
Nunca dize su fabor, 
Porque los gustos de amor 
Consisten en el secreto. 
Conde, mi sefior. 

Clauela, 
No tengo mas esperanza 
Que de ofrecerte la vida 
Despues que te he dado el alma. 


2880 


2885 


2890 


2895 


2900 


2905 


2890. S. Llegate a hablarle, 


sefiora. 2894-2897. These four lines are wanting in D and S. 2898, 8. 
discreto. 2902-2905. omitted in 8. 
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Ye Entren Roberto, Arnaldo, Celio, y Tello con un arcabuz. 


Roberto. 


Arnaldo. 


Lelio. 


Tello. 
Lisardo. 


Clauela. 


Lisardo. 


Roberto. 


Arnaldo. 


Roberto. 
Tello. 


Roberto. 


No ha llegado atreuimiento, 

Ni desberguenza, ni ynfamia, 

A estar dentro de la guerta 

Y hablar con mi propia hermana. 

Bien digo yo que es terzera 2910 


᾿ De los amores que tratan. 


Habla baxo hasta que tire, 
No te sientan y se baya. 
Ea Tello, que aquel es. 
Qué aguardas? 4 Qué no disparas ? 2915 
Ya tiro, no ha dado fuego. 
Ay, Clauela, buena guarda 
Dexaste en tanto peligro. 
Huye, mi bien. 

A tu casa 
Respeto, porque ἅ Ja muerte 2920 
No voluiera las espaldas. he vase. 
| Viue el cielo! que va huyendo, 
Y por los jazmines salta. 
Toma, Arnaldo, el arcabuz. 
ὁ Qué ynporta, si est4 sin carga? 2925 
Ni aun gebo tiene, por Dios. 
Tello, ἡ qué es esto? 

No falta 

Sino que me deys la culpa. 
Si algun paje le dispara, 
Dexandole yo cargado 2930 
En la esquina de tu quadra, 
i Quien la tiene de los dos? 
ὁ Hase visto ygual desgragia ? 


2907. D. De estar dentro, etc. 8. de mi huerta. 2911. 8. trata. Follow- 
ing 2911 8. reads: Arn. Fenisa esti alli, sefior. ob. Tello, dispara, que 
aguardas? Tello. Disparo: mas no did fuego (2916). 2928. 8. des 1. c. 
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Tello. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa. 


Roberto. 


Fenisa. 


Clauela. 


Roberto. 
Zelio. 
Roberto. 


Arnaldo. 
Roberto. 
Tello. 
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; Por Dios! que 4 saber quien era, 
Le hiziera sacar el alma. 
Huya seguro, galan, 
Pues que fue su dicha tanta, 
Pero otra vez yo sabre 
Si Ilebo polvora y bala, 
i Qué es esto, hermano ? 
i Sefior, 
Qué es esto? 
Dexame hermana, 

Que 4 termino llego ya, 
Que sabra el Rey lo que pasa. 
Fenisa, ya no es posible 
Sufrir que 4 palagio traygas 
Ese tu galan secreto, 
Fiada en tanta priuanza. 
Y bien pudiera Clauela, 
(Que yo sé que con él habla), 
No quebrarme 4 mf los ojos. 
Sefior, tus zelos te engafian, 
Que 4 mi ninguno me sirbe. 
i Tan libremente me tratas 
Por lo que 4 tf se te antoja, 
Que su terzera me llamas? 
; Arnaldo, Zelio ! 

Sefior. 
ὁ Aqui no vistes que hablaua 
Clauela [4] un onbre? 

Pues no. 

Tello, ztu no le tirauas ὃ 
Yo le tiraua y ; por Dios! 
Que presumo que es fantasma. 


2935 


2940 


2945 
2950 


fol. 15”. 


2955 


2960 


2942, S. terminos. 2951-2952. omitted in 5. 2957. S. Rod. Aqui no 
visteis que hablana un hombre a Clauela? di, Tello, tu no le tirauas? 
(2959). 2961.8. que imagino. 


Tnsardo. 
Roberio. 
Lisardo, 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa. 


Roberto. 


Tasardo. 


Roberto. 
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x El Conde entre, la espada desnuda. 


i Esto sufre Vuestra Alteza ? 
ἐ Qué es eso, Conde? 
Escuchaua 
Detras de aquestas paredes 
La musica destas damas, 


* Quando veo un caballero 


Que por los jazmines baxa ; 
Voy & detenerle, y Jlegan 
Quatro 6 seys que le aconpafian, 
Que, 4 no tener manos yo, 
Me matan 4 cuchilladas. 
Di que no es verdad, Fenisa, 
Di, Clauela, que me engafian 
Zelos. 

No 86 qué te diga, 
Turbada estoy. 

Yo sin alma. 

; Viue Dios! que diera el reyno 
Y el ynperio de Alemania, 
A ser mio, por saber 


Quien me burla, y quien me mata. 


i Posible es que un onbre solo 
Con quanto quiere se salga ? 
Aora bien, yo siento tanto 
Tus penas, que si me pagas 
El auiso, te dire 

Quien en estos pasos anda, 

Y la persona que sirue. 
Conde, si sabes quien causa 
Este enredo en que me veo, 
Pide, yqué miras? ¢ qué tardas? 
Pide 4 Napoles, ¢ qué esperas ὃ 
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2965 


2970 


2975 


2980 


2985 


2990 


2966. 8. ἅ υη ο. 2967.8.salta. 2979.8. el que me Ὁ. y engafia. 2986.5 and 


D. a quien. 2988. S. esta pena. 


2989. S. dilo, que dudas? que aguardas? 


Clauela. 


Roberto. 


Tasardo. 
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No me dés oro, ni plata, 
Ni ciudades. 
ὁ Pues qué quieres? 
Una destas quatro damas. 
Como Fenisa no sea, 
Pide, que doy la palabra 
De dartela. ς Es Nise? 
No. 

i Finea? 

No. 

é Qué, mi hermana? 

δ΄, sefior. 

Aduierte, Conde, 
Por la palabra jurada, 
Que no sé su voluntad, 
Y asi he menester hablarla. 
é Querras tu al Conde, Clauela ? 
Diga si la desposada, 
Que selo pregunta el cura. 
Hermano, es historia larga 
Contarte desde Aragon 
Lo que de secreto passa 
Entre mf y el Conde. 

i Como, 

Tan amorosas hazafias 
Pudieron estar secretas ? 
Porque entre personas altas 
Sin secreto no ay Amor, 
Con que la comedia acaba. 


2995 


3000 


3005 


3010 


3013 


2992. 8. ni diamantes. 2997. 8. Flora. Rob. pues quien, mi hermana? 
After 3001. 8. contains the following lines, which are wanting in A.and D.: 


que con mi padre yo haré, 
aunque pensé darla a Francia, 
que quiera lo que yo quiero, 
y que la case en Espafia. 
querras tu al Conde, Clauela? 
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En Madrid a 18 de Julio de 1626. 


LOPE DE VEGA CARPIO. 


Veala P° de Vargas Machuca esta comedia que intitula 
Lope de Vega su autor, Sin secreto no ay Amor; esta escrita 
ingeniosa y apaciblemente, en el estilo, y con Ja duleura que 
suele. Puede seguram’ Representarse. Madrid, ii de Agosto 
1626. 

PEDRO DE Vara@as MAcuHuca. 


Damos licencia para que se represente esta comedia. Dado 
en Caragoza 13. 10° 1626. 
EL ἢ)" D* Juan SALINas. 


Bien se puede representar esta comedia en Granada a 28 de 
Abril de 1630. 
0 Ὁ" AL? DE VILLAM’. 
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NOTES. 
Act I. 
The list of characters as given in the suelta, is as follows: 
Ex, PRINCIPE ROBERTO. CLAUELA. Ex Rey. 
EL ConDE DON MANRIQUE. NISE. Don BERNARDO. 
ABNALDO. ἘΈΚΙΒΑ. Ex DuqvE ΡῈ Mman. 
CELIO. TELLv. RUGERO. 


In the Autograph the names of two actors are given: Tapia, taking the 
part of Celio, and Jeronimo, the part of Fabricio, both subordinate charac- 
ters in the play. Gallardo, Ensayo (Vol. I, col. 684), mentions a Luis 
Geronimo, who was certainly not the same person. Schack, Nachtrige, 
among other actors in Lope’s plays, mentions a Juan Geronimo, in 1622, 
probably the actor in our play. Col. 688 Gallardo gives the name of Carlos 
Tapia; he was still living in 1680, and in all probability not the actor who 
took part in Lope’s play. In the autograph of Lope’s ‘ ΕἸ senbrar en buena 
tierra,’ in the Brit. Mus., nearly the whole cast is given. The following 
actors are named : Ortiz, Benito, Sanchez, Plaza, Ramos, Valdivielso, Herrera, 
Escruela, Geruela and Ramon; of actresses only Eugenia and Lucia, with 
no family name. This autograph is dated January 6, 1616. In the Tragi- 
comedia “El Bastardo Mudarra,” dated April 27, 1612, occur the names 
Cintor, Benito, a name that I could not decipher, and Ana M®. Of these, 
there is a Gabriel Cintor mentioned by Gallardo, I, col. 669: “ Hizo galanes, 
en cuya parte fue muy celebrado en la corte (i.e. Madrid), y fuera de ella.” 
He died very poor, but was a famous actor. The Sanchez of Lope’s plays 
was a very well known actor and manager of his time. See Figueroa, Plaza 
Universal, Perpifian, 1630, fol. 336. A very good account of the Madrid 
stage in the time of Lope de Vega will be found in Schack, Geschichte der 
dram. Lit. und Kunst in Spanien, Frankfurt am Main, 1854, Vol. II, and 
Nachtriige to Vol. III. Casiano Pelicer’s Tratado Historico sobre el origen 
y progresos de la comedia y del histrionismo en Espafia, Madrid, 1844, in 
two very small volumes, though containing much valuable information, is 
ill-arranged and confusing. 


V. 148. Santelmo. Saint Erasmus (commonly called Elmo, also Ermo), 
was bishop of some see near Antioch, and is said to have returned 
to Firmiae, in Campania, and then to have suffered martyrdom 
under Diocletian. St. Erasmus is invoked by the sailors on the 
Mediterranean against tempests and other danger, and for this 
reason they have given his name to an electric phenomenon 
which often appears at the top of the masts of vessels during a 
storm. He is also the patron saint against the stomach-ache, on 


V. 438. 
V. 510. 


516. 
525. 
555. 


585. 
590. 
591. 
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the tradition that he suffered martyrdom by evisceration. He is 
commemorated June 2 (or 3d). See Jameson, Sacred and Legen- 
dary Art, p. 699. 
Leonido, a musician. 
The meaning is not clear. The comma should be after ‘no.’ 
hacer sentimiento,—to show or display feelings of pain or anxiety 
= mostrar pena (v. 363). 
consiste = dura. 
passar de la nueve de tu muerte=to survive the news of your 
death. 
Tello is the ‘‘Gracioso,” or Droll Servant of the play, a character 
that we find as fur back as the ‘Hymenea’ and the “Serafina” of 
Torres Naharro, whose works were first published at Naples in 
1517. The ‘Gracioso’ and ‘Graciosa’ are generally the servants 
of the principal characters, and in most cases “they constitute a 
parody on the dialogue and adventures of the hero and heroine, 
the men being good-humored cowards and gluttons, the women 
mischievous and coquettish, and both full of wit, malice, and an 
affected simplicity.” Lope de Vega claims to have introduced 
this character to the Spanish stage, and though this is hardly 
true, as we have seen, yet it is certain that nowhere else is the 
Gracioso drawn with the skill and wit that we find in Lope’s 
plays. See Ticknor, Hist. of Span. Lit., I], p. 310; Fried. Wilh. 
Val. Schmidt, Die Schauspiele Calderon’s dargestellt und erliutert, 
Elberfeld, 1857, pp. 6 and 7, and Schack, Vol. ITI, pp. 250-253. 
Perfect tense, instead of the present; a usage quite common in 
the ΧΥ͂ΙΙ century. 
el vivir = life or living. On the Infinitive used as a noun οἴ. 
Wiggers, Span. Grammatik, 2 70. Cf. v. 584. 

4 la cuenta = from all appearances,—as it seemed. 

fuese = se fué. 3S. Perf. irse. 

My copy reads ‘esti discreto,’ but this is very likely a mistake of 

mine. I have substituted the reading of the suelta. Cf. 809, ‘de 

secreto.’ 

cuanto mas=so much the more. 

en ella, scil. la prueba. 

llegastes for llegasteis. 


597-604. The passage is incomprehensible to me. At las nuevas Lope 


641. 
648. 
645. 


655. 


seems to have had in mind only ignoro, having forgotten the rest of 
the introductory phirase. 

la = la galera. 

damascos de colores = party colored damask. 

The ‘gallardetes’ and ‘ vanderas’ are bordered with lace, which is 
agitated by the winds, imitating the water, and in rivalry with it. 
The galley slaves dressed in fine linen. 


865. 
919. 


921. 
996. 


1064. 


1069. 
1078. 
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sagradas, scil. cosas. 

pomas? See Errata and Addenda. 

doblar la oja= to turn over a new leaf, change the subject. Cf. 712. 
Alfonso. Cf. Introduction. 

I return now to the galleys, i. e. continuing my narrative. 

donde doblamos la oja,—hiatus. 

codon = a leather covering for the tail of a horse. 

dar la vuelta = to return. 

capitana — the admiral’s ship. 

i. e. a month from now. 

terzera — a go-between. 

‘Estrella.’ On the influence of the stars, which rule the destinies of 
men, cf. Calderon, ‘La Vida es Suefio,’ Act ITI, Sc. I, v. 118; ‘El 
Monstruo de los Jardines,’ Vol. II, p. 310 (ed. Keil). 

‘no me hizieron fuerza’= would not have given me cause to com- 
plain. 

There is a syllable too many. 

Quien no ha estimado las penas. 

Such forms as these doubtless had no more significance in Lope’s 
time than they have now-a-days. The words were certainly not 
accompanied by any action or attempt to kiss the hand or foot. Cf. 
the modern usage in writing letters, in which you sign Q. B. 8. M. 
‘que besa su mano,’ in writing to a man, or Q. B.S. P. ‘que besa 
sur pies,’ if writing toa woman. See Schuchardt’s review of Kren- 
kel’s edition of ‘ La Vida es Suefio’ in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 1881, 
Beilage 193, reprinted in Krenkel, Nachtriige, p. 12. 

The MS. here seems to have ‘he cuidado, which does not make 
sense. I have adopted the ‘el cuidado’ of the suelia. 

por mucho que — inasmuch as. 

armar lazos — set snares. 

“For they paint silence mute,” is certainly meaningless. 


Act II. 


Su persona —él. Cf. the use of corpus in Old French and Provencal 
(cors, corps) for the personal pronoun, meum corpus=—ego. Diez, 
Grammatik, ITI’, p. 66, and Cornu. Romania, XIII, p. 313, where 
Sp. cosa is similarly used. 

lo, scil. curiosa. 

The peculiar sentiment of honor in the Spanish drama of this period 
has often been remarked. The fantastic ideas concerning it were 
carried to such an extravagant extent as to amount to fanaticism, as 
Schack says, and reached their culminating point in the dramas of 
Calderon, ‘El Medico de su Honra’ (1637) and ‘A secreto Agravio 
secreta Venganza’ (1637). Cf. Schack, Vol. III, pp. 156, 157; 
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Valentin Schmidt, Die Schauspiele Calderon’s, etc. p. 213; Rubio 
y Lluch, El Sentimiento del honor en el teatro de Calderon, Barce- 
lona, 1882. 


1106, 1113. See Note under 1269. 


1115. 
1120. 


1186. 
1165. 


mas que quanto = more than anything. 

llebar mal —to be on bad terms. Germ. sich schlecht mit einander 
vertragen. 

pedir prestado — to borrow. 

Napéles: Espafioles. 


1172, 1174. que =so. 


1181. 


In the sense in which it was used in the church, of reliquaries. 
hiziera is first Person. 

The line has a syllable too many. 

I do not understand this line. 

Que fue primero santo que nacido. scil. St. John. cf. St. Luke, I, 13 ff. 
St. John’s day is a great feast day in Spain. Cf. Calderon, " ΕἸ En- 
canto sin Encanto,’ Act. I. 


En la tarde alegre 

Del Sefior San Juan, 
Toda es bailes la tierra, 
Musicas el mar. 


The day is frequently mentioned in the old Spanish ballads. See 
the long note in Clemencin’s ed. of Don Quixote, Vol. VI, pp. 260- 
262. To the ballads there mentioned may be added the famous 
one of the Count Arnaldos, ‘Quien hubiese tal ventura,’ Wolf and 
Hofmann, Primavera, II, p. 80, a version of which, differing from 
that heretofore known, was published by me in the ‘Zeitschrift fiir 
Romanische Philologie,’ Vol. XVII, p. 549. Lope wrote a play 
called ‘La Noche de San Juan,’ and see Ticknor, IT, pp. 249 and 253. 
i. 6. Pisando el bosque florido de sus pies. 
envidia en ramas — useless, bootless envy (?). 
mi pintura parece, etc. 
puede serlo mia, scil. prenda. 
Valentin Schmidt, Calderon, p. 256, says: Es war die groaste Ver- 
balinjurie, Mentis zu jemand zu sagen, worauf augenblicklich das 
Duell folgen musste. Cf. Calderon, ‘El Galan fantasma,’ Act I (ed. 
Keil, p. 412). 
᾿ Yo me acuerdo quando era 
Agravio el decirle 4 un hombre: 
Fullero! Porque era nombre 
Que escucharse no debiera 
Sin mentts / 


So Alonso Nufiez de Castro, ‘Solo Madrid es Corte,’ Madrid, 1675, 
discussing the duel and its obligations (p. 465), says: Para todas 
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las injurias ay Juezes,en cuya mano esta la espada de la justicia, 
vengadora de agrauios: luego no es unica mi espada, para resarcir 
el honor. Fuera de que si los agrauios se fundaron en palabras de 
contumelia, aunque sean las principales, que sefiala 6] duelo: Mentis ; 
sois un villano, ete. 


1272-1274. Even to draw the sword in the presence of the king was a 


1464. 
1499. 


1501. 


crime. Cf. ‘El Medico de su Honra’ (ed. Keil, I, p. 360. Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza, one of the most distinguished men of his 
time, was banished from the court of Philip II. for drawing his 
sword in the royal palace during a dispute with a courtier. See 
his interesting letter to Cardinal Espinosa, Spanish trans. of Ticknor, 
Vol. II, p. 502 ff. 

would have challenged him. 

Estoy de zelos mortal. Estoy mortal —Ger. Ich bin dem Tode 
nahe. Cf. estoy muerto, Ger. Ich bin des Todes. 

le ay tanbien, scil. remedio. 

por otra parte — on the other hand, besides, moreover. 

lo, scil. duefio. 

alguna (cosa). 

That I have hit upon,—that has occurred to me. 

I cannot make sense of this passage. 

The compound future often expresses probability or conjecture. 
Fr. il en sera déja averti. Ger. Er wird schon dariiber unterrichtet 
sein. — he has probably been informed of it. 

Voluntades = Ger. Zuneigung, Wohlwollen. 

monesterio,—older form of monasterio. 

The suella changes ni to 0, which is unnecessary. Cf. Wiggers, Span. 
Gram., p. 155: “ΝῚ entspricht dem deutschen oder nach Fragen mit 
verneinendem Sinn.” 


1520-1527. The reading of the sue/ta seems preferable to our text. It is 


1528. 


as follows: 
En medio de un jardin, fuente peremne 
al ayre, en cuyas alas se dilata, 
violento un rayo de cristal desata, 
que muere al passo que naciendo viene. 
Mas quando entre los ayres se detiene 
aquella, al parecer, vara de plata, 
en fugitiuas perlas se remata, 
y su soberuia a tal desprecio viene. 
Asi he querido yo sufrir vencida 


un loco amor, a falta de prudencia; 
vana esperanca, de la vida asida. 


The remaining three verses are like the text. So far as verses 
1628-30 are concerned—the version of the text is certainly better. 
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1536. que lo fueron, scil. locos. 

1545. ‘locura’ (v. 1535) was probably present in Lope’s mind. ‘la’ should 
be ‘le.’ 

1548. (And) thou silent! Extremos — manifestations of grief and dis- 
pleasure. 

1550. hablar en = hablar de: frequent usage in Lope’s time. en esto del 
casamiento — concerning the marriage. 

1555. 1Ι0 estoy, scil. astonished. 

1564. yo lo disculpava. ‘le’ would be more natural. 

1566. darle —dar le hé. 

1567. So that he may plainly observe, become convinced of her love. 

1573. The fact that she does not know your secret, deceives her. 

1610. la historia—Germ. die Geschichte, in a colloquial sense. 

1631. The verse has a syllable too many. The reading of the suelia is 
better. 

1648. hacer cuenta — imagine. 

1649. Lope wrote a comedia called ‘Hero y Leandro. At all events 
Barrera, Catdlogo, 430, says Lope mentions it in the list of his plays 
in an edition of his ‘ Peregrino en su patria,’ before 1618. Barrera 
asks whether this can be the play that is cited as a suelta and attri- 
buted to Mira de Mescua. But there can scarcely be any doubt that 
Mira de Mescua did write a play with this title. Calderon, in the 
first Act of his ‘Dama Duende,’ written probably in 1629, not only 
ascribes the play to Mescua, mentioning his name, and praising the 
play, but also gives the name of the actress, Amarilis, i. 6. Maria 
de Cordoba y de la Vega, who took the part of Hero. Concerning 
this actress, the most beautiful and celebrated of her time, see 
Pellicer, Tratado Historico, etc., Vol. II, p. 94 ff, and for the 
legend: Die Sage von Hero u. Leander in der Dichtung, v. Dr. Max 
Jellinek, Berlin, 1890. 

1657. Till the orient clothes itself with (the colors of) the dawn. 

1669. ἃ esconderte —if you should hide yourself. Cf. ἃ ser mio—if it 
were mine. a saber esto=—if I had known that. ἃ ser otra cosa— 
if it were otherwise. See Wiggers, Gramm., Z 70, 5 8. 

1712-1714. Diego Ordofiez. This refers to the ballads concerning the 
‘Reto de Zamora.’ Don Sancho II. of Castile, ‘ El Valiente,’ (1065- 
1072), laid siege to the city of Zamora, held by his sister Dofia Urraca 
and commanded by Arias Goncalo. The siege continued even after 
the King had been murlered through the treachery of Bellido 
Dolfos, until Dofia Urraca placed herself in the hands of her brother 
D. Alonso VI. ‘ ΕἸ Bravo,’ the successor of Don Sancho. Mariana 
gives an account of the ‘reto’ or challenge as follows: “ After the 
murder of Don Sancho, the Castilians threatened to subvert the city, 
and put all the inhabitants to the sword as traitors. Particularly 
Diego Ordofiez, of the family of Lara, a youth of great strength and 
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valor appeared before the city, armed at all points, and a horse- 
back, and standing on a high ground to be the better heard, rent 
the skies with loud cries, threatening ruin and destructions. The 
citizens between fear and shame, durst not open their mouths. Only 
Arias Gonzalo, tho’ he might well have been excused by his great 
age, offered himself and his sons to fight the gentleman, for the 
honor of his country. It was the custom of Castile, that whosoever 
charged a city with treason, was obliged to fight five, one after 
another, to make good hischarge. The three sons of Arias Gonzalo, 
Pedro, Diego and Rodrigo, entered the lists one after another, and 
were all three killed by Diego Ordofiez. Yet the last, tho’ mortally 
wounded, striking at his enemy, wounded his horse, and cut his 
reins, so that the animal affrighted, carrying D. Diego out of the 
lists, which, according to the law of arms, was a token he was beaten. 
The judges could not determine the case,” etc. Stevens’ Translation, 
London, 1699, p. 146. 

Clemencin, in his notes to Vol. VI of Don Quixote, p. 69, gives a 
list of the most memorable of these ‘ retos’ in Spanish history. The 
last one was in the presence of Charles V. in 1522. 

The ‘ Reto de Zamora’ is the subject of a whole cycle of Cid Romances. 
Cf. Romancero del Cid, por Carolina Michaelis, Leipzig, 1871, p. 
121 ff.; Wolf ἃ Hofmann, Primavera, Berlin, 1856, Vol. 1, p. 124 ff; 
Duran, Romancero General, Madrid, 1877, Vol. I, No. 777 ££; Wolf, 
Rosa de Romances, Leipzig, 1846, p. 27; Depping, Romancero, 
Leipzig, 1844, Vol. I, p. 164, and Grimm, Silva de Romances Viejos, 
Vienna, 1831, p. 299. 

contar con alguna cosa — to count upon anything, depend upon. 


1740-1743. guebo= white of eggs, as a plaster for wounds. Requiem = 


1760. 
1805. 
1815. 


1857. 
1899. 


1907. 


1916. 
1917. 


de muerte. megido= mecido, Port. mexido. This passage is not 
clear. 

yerros = hierros. 

valiente, for valientemente. 

The subjunctives are invariably written without the wu: sosiege, 
niege, etc. 

malogrado -- ill starred. 

8. has ‘pluuiera.” The suelta frequently has the older forms. This 
is probably due to the person who has set the type. ‘ pluuiera’ occurs 
in Calderon’s ‘ Magico Prodigioso,’ written in 1637. See the edition 
of Morel-Fatio, Heilbronn, 1877, Act I, v. 530. 

‘el vulgo’ refers to the rumor current in Naples (v. 1790). The 
use of the Perfect for the Present in this verse, is quite common in 
Lope and Calderon. 

lo, scil. el parabien. 

reparar en — to be concerned about. 


1928. 


1933. 


1975. 


1981. 


1982. 
1986. 
1987. 


1991. 
2036. 


2102. 
2136. 
2138. 


2159. 


2196. 


2205. 
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When an Accusative and a Dative are dependent on the same verb, 
the Acc. generally expresses a thing, the, Dat. a person, as: ‘os 
agradezco el deseo’—J thank you for the wish. ‘yo se lo he pre- 
guntado’—I have asked her for it. Wiggers, Gram., p. 216. 

la, scil. voz. 

Mira que me va la vida — my life depends upon it, is at stake. Cf. ῳ 
Ger. Es geht mir ans Leben. 

‘dava,’ as though ‘con’ (v. 1981) were missing; a false construction 
entre pollo y gallo — half grown. 

la figura. See Note to v. 2205. 

hacer ΑΥ̓ΤῸ — to punish. ‘auanico de lefio,’ there is a play upon 
words here — to fan a person with a stick or club. 

por ellos = on account of them (the books). 

Loquacity is one of the characteristics of the ‘Gracioso.’ 


Acr ITI. 


Que por alexarme de Vuestra Alteza, intento esta hazafia, etc. 
Perhaps ‘ hablando al caso.’ 
Υ qué razon puede darme satisfacion, etc. 
acabése ya, scil. the horoscope, ‘la figura’ (see note to v. 2205). 
Que [en] mas tienen (7) 
La figura = The horoscope he drew. The expression is ‘alzar la 
figura, or las figuras judiciarias.’ Cf. Don Quixote, Part II, Chap. 
XXV (ed. Clemencin, Vol. V, p. 35: ‘porque cierto esta que este 
mono no es astrélogo, ni su amo ni é] alzan ni saben alzar estas 
figuras que Ilaman judiciarias, que tanto ahora se usan en Espafia, 
que no hai mugercilla ni page ni zapatero de viejo que no presuma 
de alzar una figura, etc. Clemencin, in a note, says: Alzar las figuras 
judiciarias es examinar el aspecto de las estrellas para vaticinar por 
él lo futuro, suponiendo que las estrellas y su situacion influyen en 
los sucesos humanos» y este examen se Ilama hordscopo.” He says it 
was called ‘Astrologia judiciaria,’ porque ensefiaba 4 formar juicio 
de lo futuro. 
en quadrado = in quadrature. 
Not very clear; a comma should stand after ‘agora.’ 
haz cuenta = take care. 
Pues quiere Roberto que le desengafia de que soy yo. 
mi valor, mi honor, etc, are frequently employed for the simple 
pronocn. So also as here, for the second Person. See above. 
Cf. Calderon, ‘Tambien hay duelo en las damas,’ Act. [ (ed. Keil, 
IT, p. 220). 

Que quien va 4 decir muger 

<mpieza 4 decir mudanza. 
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‘le’ pleonastic. 

cosa que = it is likely that. 

se los da, scil. gelos. 

ni=or. Wiggers, Sp. Gram., p.195. So v. 2605. 
vendimiar = to kill. 


- 2568-2569. These verses occur at the bottom of the page inthe MS. They 


2604. 
2708. 
2745. 
2775. 


2776. 
2779. 


2805. 


were evidently missing or illegible when the Duran copy was made. 
The latter has ‘ pongo aqui mi nombre que es esto.’ 

Rugero = Roger, King of Naples, father of Roberto. 

muerta soy = German, Ich bin des Todes. Cf. above. 

Pues es fuerza que el Duque. 

Diera, for hubiera dado. The use of the Conditional for the Cen- 
ditional perfect of the Subjunctive, is not unusual. 

chucucones (ciucco), a box on the ears. 

If it were not for Clavela, i. e. if the presence of Clavela did not 
prevent me. 

Echar el sello—Germ. Den Siegel der Vollendung aufdriicken. 
Here ironically: You have stamped the seal of perfection upon your 
science (of astrology), i. 6. put a finishing touch upon it. 

papel — role or part you played that day. . 

Quien la tiene, scil. la culpa. de los dos, i. 6. the page or I. 
Quebrar los ojos 4 alguno — to bribe, corrupt. 

A ser mio =if it were mine. Cf. above, v. 1669. 


Hvuao A. RENNERT. 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Some inconsistency has been introduced into the accentuation by departing 
from the intention expressed in the Introduction. This applies especially 
to the future tenses of verbs other than those of the first conjugation. My 
reasons for this departure need not be given here; it is enough to say that 
I do not now believe that they were sufficient to justify the change. 

]. 37. put comma after terra. 

1. 115. for estrana read estrafia. 

1. 121. put comma after hecho. 

1,227. “ «Ὁ “< todas. 

1336. “ “ “<  envuelve. 

ll. 341-2. perhaps it were better to read: 


No descansuba con hablar, sentados, 
De su tierra no, mas por tierra agena: 


387. put semicolon after muerto. 


1. 
1. 400. destroy comma after reportarse. 
1. 


591. put comma after Uegastes. 
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1. 620. put comma after nuestra. 

], 640. Concerning the word pomas, Dr. Henry R. Lang, of Yale Uni- 
versity, writes me as [0].:- “1 am inclined to think that Pomas is a proper 
name, representing the same as Pomégues, an island just outside of Marseilles 
and forming with another island, Ratonneau, an excellent harbor. Between 
these two islands and Marseilles is the roadstead, Rade de Marseilles.” 

1. 737. for senor read sefior. 

1, 1107. destroy comma after crueles. 

1. 1206. put comma after hermosura. 

1, 1223. “ “ “  entiendas, 

]. 2216. “ “ «agora. 

1. 2564. read cunplire. 


V.—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF PHONETIC 
LAW AND ANALOGY. 


“All's love, yet all’s law.”—Browning, Saul XVII. 


The subject of Phonetic Law and Analogy belongs to 
Psychology as well as to Philology; it originated, however, 
and was for a long time kept within the domain of the latter 
discipline. When it first came into the foreground of our 
interest, it was agitated by scholars in historical philology. 
The experience of daily linguistic research suggested both the 
question and the answer, and in fact the main importance of 
the whole problem was seen in the influence which its solution 
must have upon the methods of detailed investigation. 

Do phonetic laws act with absolute consistency or not? 
and how far may analogy be recognized as an agency in 
language-life? These were the points at issue. In a general 
way it was a movement from casualty to causality. To say 
that any one man started this movement a few years before or 
during the decade from 1870 to 1880 would be unfair. There 
is an uninterrupted course of development from Schleicher to 
Brugmann, from Whitney to Paul. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it would be equally unfair not to grant that during the 
time mentioned a vague impression, a sub-conscious motive, 
evolved into the clear statement'‘and the strict observance of 
ἃ principle. 

The fact had been recognized, that the Aryan mother-tongue 
was a language with fully developed inflections long before it 
split into its various idioms. Then, however, the so-called 
Indo-European roots could be no longer considered as realities ; 
they were henceforth grammatical abstractions and convenient 
formulas. The mechanical dissection of individual words 
could no longer be applied to languages which had inherited 
these words as ready-made units, but each single word-form 
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must be judged as a whole in connection with and in the light 
of related forms. It was seen—and this view was especially 
suggested by the observation of living dialects—that gram- 
matical systems as those of declensions or conjugations, were 
apt to mould the shape of any individual member of the 
system. Thus the principle of analogy found its way into 
philology. Thereby a number of phonetic laws appeared to 
be relieved of what so far had seemed to be exceptions, and 
this finally led to the conclusion that phonetic laws suffer no 
exception whatever, and that all deviating formations must 
be due to outside influence, to analogy. The representative 
men during this period of evolution are Schleicher, Curtius, 
Whitney, Ascoli, Scherer, and Leskien. Each of them con- 
tributed a large share towards the final result. Leskien 
especially emphasized the new ideas in theory and practice. 
In his academic lectures at Leipzig he inspired a number of 
pupils who were soon to develop his teachings into a code 
which must henceforth be observed in all philological work. 
They insisted with ever-increasing energy upon the necessity 
of adherence to laws and upon the all-pervading influence of 
analogy. At first their statements were still of a confessedly 
dogmatic character. They only claimed for their views the 
value of an unproved but plausible theory ; in the absence of 
real arguments, they appealed to the self-respect of philologists 
and enlisted the dignity of their science in behalf of their 
doctrine. Gradually, however, they became more and more 
agpressive ; in the preface to their Morphologische Untersuch- 
ungen 1878, Osthoff and Brugmann published a “ confession 
of faith” demanding adherence and scorning opposition. In 
turn the new theory was called a fad (Modethorheit), it met 
with ridicule, and worse than that, with much passive resistance. 
But soon the “apergu”’ was supported by proof. It was the 
‘principle of analogy that first came to be well understood, and 
was explained by Paul, in the fourth volume of his and Braune’s 
Beitrage. 
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The consistency of phonetic laws still remained a matter of 
personal impression. Neither the inductive nor the deductive 
method yielded conclusive arguments. In 1878 Osthoff made | 
a somewhat premature attempt to present the subject before a 
larger public. He gathered the inductive evidence so well 
that almost nothing new has since been adduced; but it all 
pointed only at a probability, On the deductive side, Osthoff 
utterly failed. It must even be said that in ascribing a decisive 
influence to climatic conditions he made a step backwards. 
That theory had been sufficiently exposed by Whitney. 
Osthoff’s fatal mistake lay in his neglect of the psychological 
element in phonetic transitions. Misled, perhaps, by the 
growing importance of speech-physiology — Phonetics— he 
saw one-sidedly in phonetic laws the work of the nerve-muscle 
apparatus only. Here again, as in the case of analogy, the 
first true light came from Paul. In his Prineipien der 
Sprachgeschichte, 1880, the whole phenomenon of speech was 
first treated on its proper ground, namely upon the basis of 
philological experience combined with a serious study of 
modern psychology and an exact knowledge of the physio- 
logical genesis of speech-sounds. Through Paul’s thorough- 
going investigations our insight into the true nature of 
Language has been much deepened ; based, as they were, upon 
a close observation of reality, they did away with many old 
prejudices and misleading abstractions. As Whitney’s lin- 
guistic publications are of a distinctly different character, it 
is no injustice to our sound and sober Yale philologist to say, 
that Paul’s work was epochmaking in regard to the study of 
every aspect of language life which it touched. Not that in 
it all riddles were solved; but every problem was defined, 
reduced to its real nature and prepared for solution, if not 
solved. <A solid ground was now gained for further discussion ; 
the dogmatic tone ceased on both sides, and soon a number οὗ 
fruitful essays appeared, throwing more and more light upon 
the various sides of our problem. The men who took a 
prominent part in the discussion are Delbriick, Tobler, 
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Neumann, Misteli, Jespersen, Brugmann, Grober, Wundt, 
Schuchardt, Kauffmann. In America some phases of our 
subject have been treated by Bloomfield, Easton, Goebel, 
Tarbell, Wheeler and the author. In the meantime, however, 
one important piece of inductive evidence had also been 
obtained in favor of the law-theory—an argument which Ost- 
hoff was hardly in a position to quote—that is the enormous 
gain which has come to philology through the new dogma 
as applied by the ‘‘ neogrammarians”’ themselves and by those 
who sooner or later adopted the same method in practice, though 
not always in theory. Not only has the philological work of 
Osthoff and Brugmann, of Braune, Paul, Sievers, of Bechtel, 
Collitz, Schmidt, Kluge, Noreen, Neumann, Meyer-Liibke, 
Schuchardt,' and others developed exceedingly clear and lasting 
results, but theirs has practically become the working method 
of all philologists ; nobody would to-day simply register an 
exception to a rule without making an attempt to account for 
the same. Some philologists even seem to have already forgotten 
that there ever was any question about the consistency of pho- 
netic laws. In fact the problem is now more especially a psy- 
chological one; it has largely lost its methodological interest, 
while the solution itself is still a matter of controversy and 
while a few may even go so far as to deny both the truth and 
the novelty of the law-theory. Its most successful opponent 
is -undoubtedly Schuchardt. In an admirable pamphlet and 
in several articles in the Literaturblait he has indeed shown 
that some of the fundamental assumptions in Paul’s argumen- 
tation are untenable. 

In now discussing the subject itself we think it advisable 
to present our own views and observations somewhat explicitly 
rather than to offer a disconnected criticism of individual 
arguments. In this way we shall have to repeat many things 
that have already been said by others, especially by our revered 


1 This list is not meant to be exhaustive or representative; it suggested 
itself to the author at random, merely on the ground of his own studies. 
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teacher Paul, but, in turn, the points in which we differ from 
our predecessors will thus stand out in their true light and, 
moreover, we hope to give such a presentation of our subject 
as will be readily understood by those who may not, as yet, 
have paid attention to this important question. First of all, 
let us see what are the undisputed facts which historical phi- 
lology teaches us concerning the effects of phonetic changes 
and of Analogy upon the spoken language-material. 

Strictly phonetic changes, that is, changes which seem to 
affect the sounds of a language regardless of the meaning of 
the words in which they occur, usually cause a slow graduation 
of one sound or group into another, and the change of a sound 
in any one word is, as a rule, accompanied by a parallel change 
in a number of other words. A closer examination usually 
enables us to ascertain the circumference of such a change by 
stating the phonetic conditions under which the transition took 
place. To be sure we can never with certainty predict the 
change in any one word. We are strictly limited to a posterior 
statements, and if we call our abstractions a rule or law, we 
must not forget that the speech-material will fit into our‘rule 
only in so far as our rule has been made to fit the speech- 
material, The fact, nevertheless, remains of importance, that 
phonetic changes usually affect a sound in whole groups of 
words. 

Analogy, as the word is most commonly used in philology, 
seems to operate primarily with larger speech-units, with words 
and word-elements not only as phonetic productions, but also as 
expressive of their respective meanings. Through the medium 
of the word-element analogy influences the sounds of the word ; 
it causes not a gradual transition of sounds, but it may bring 
about a substitution of word-elements, and its work in any one 
case does not immediately seem to involve a change of any 
other word.—It now becomes our object to find out, how and 
why both these factors come to manifest themselves in Lan- 
guage, and in order to answer this question, we should realize 
exactly what Language indeed is. We must study the result, 
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the spoken word in Phonetics and historical philology, and 
the subject, speaking man, his physiology and psychology, in 
order to understand the act of speech. 

Human language is our agency of expression and of inter- 
communication by means of sounds that are produced by the 
vocal organs. Through various motions of our glottis, our 
palate, tongue and lips, the air from the lungs is forced into 
different vibrations which strike the ear of the hearer as sounds 
A word then, in so far as it consists of sounds, is merely a series 
of vibrations which touch our ear for a moment, then eradiate 
and, as sounds, die away ; it is the transient result of an action, 
it has no duration, yet it has its causes in the past and its 
consequences in the future. That same word has been pro- 
nounced before; we may recognize it; it was intended by the 
speaker to indicate something to us, and it does so; we may 
reproduce it on our part for the same purpose. What then is 
going on in us that enables us to recognize a word and to 
understand its meaning, to recall it again, and to reproduce it ? 
Reviewing the elements of psychology we remember that the 
sensory nervous system with its centre in the brain and with 
its functions differentiated into several more or less distinct 
branches is the channel through which man receives and real- 
izes the influx of impressions from the world around him. All 
these branches with their innumerable fibres are constantly at 
work and simultaneously conduct their impressions to the cen- 
tral organ, like so many reporters who are constantly wiring 
from various places ut the same time their experiences to the 
central office. These reports are recorded and preserved ;' they 
may and they do drop into unconsciousness ; the vast majority 
of them never become conscious at all ; yet they all have their 
influence upon the individual ; favorable circumstances may 
call or recall them into consciousness or into a state of more 


'Little is known, as yet, about the real nature of this process, and if 
in the following lines we use expressions like “impress, imprint, deep”’ etc., 
we are merely using figures of speech which are not meant to contain any 
intimation as to the way in which our mental activity is carried on. 
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or less vivid and active subconsciousness. The latter is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of speech, it is indeed the very province 
within which the function of speech lies. The central point, 
the “ Blickpunkt ” of consciousness is occupied by the idea to 
be expressed, while the act of speaking is performed on the 
very edge of the wider sphere, the “ Blickfeld ” of conscious- 
ness, and partly, so far as the mechanical execution is con- 
cerned, within the realm of unconsciousness." 

Now the readiness with which a sensation or perception may 
come into consciousness, or into what we may call cooperative 
subconsciousness, is determined by various circumstances: by 
the condition of our mind, its momentary susceptibility as well 
as the direction of its main attention, and by the nature of 
the impression itself, its absolute energy as well as the number 
of times the impress is repeated. Upon all these factors depends 
the facility with which the mechanical retention of impressions, 
the general faculty of memory—“ Gedichtniss ”—can lead to 
the recalling—“ Erinnerung”—of individual impressions. 
Among these arguments there is one which calls for further 
explanation, as it is of extreme importance in speech, and at 
first sight not self-evident. Namely, how can repetition take 
place in such a way that the new impression fits into, and 
renews or strengthens the memory picture of a previous 
impression, when in reality, considering the incessant change 
of subject and object, no two impressions can ever be perfectly 
equal? They can indeed only be more or less similar to each 
other, but they are nevertheless connected in our mind, and for 
this reason: similarity means, of course, partial equality, 
equality of parts, and the apperceptiun of equal impressions 
into the same memory-picture naturally involves the merging 
into one another of the corresponding equal parts of two 
similar impressions. Of two perceptions, the one may cover 
the province of A + B, the other that of A + C; then the A 


'This does not preclude the possibility of conscious interference with the 
development of words. That factor may have to be considered in a study 
of results, but the usual psychological phenomena are not thereby altered. 
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of the second will be apperceived into the memory picture of 
A of the first impression; united A being imprinted twice, 
may thereby stand out more vividly even, than either B or C. 
At the same time united A will act as connecting link between 
A+B and A+C. The phenomenon of apperception thus 
immediately leads to that of association, and it is obvious that 
an association will be more or less intimate in proportion as 
the equal connecting or the unequal connected parts prevail. 
Practically, now, extreme similarity has the same effect upon 
our mind as perfect equality : the impressions cover each other 
completely and the composite result is simply a strengthening 
of the old memory-picture. This is due to two circumstances : 
namely, subtle as our nerve-brain apparatus may be, it is not 
absolutely perfect. There is a threshold of sensitiveness ; 
minute impressions are not recorded; they are lost in the 
apparatus. Hence the element of personal error in all per- 
ceptions. This cumparative dullness of our nervous system, 
of course, accounts only for the mere possibility of similar 
impressions being recorded as equal, while it would not preclude 
the opposite occurrence, namely, the deviating of two percep- 
tions from each other beyond the actual difference. How- 
ever, 88 a very important fact in this connection, it has been 
recently ascertained,’ that in every new perception the element 
of personal error tends to work in the direction towards a 
previous, accustomed memory-picture. Through the habit of 
apperception and association we seem to have acquired a 
tendency to emphasize equalities, to neglect differences, to 
allow an old memory-picture to immediately over-shadow a 
new perception, so that we do not realize the actual difference 
between the old and the new. It is this fact, then, which 
causes extreme similarity tc appear as equality, the minute 
differences remaining unrecorded. Of course, as the actual 
discrepancy between similar impressions increases, it will make 
itself felt more and more distinctly in the composite impress. 


'Cf. Leuba in Clark University Minor Studies in Psychology, I. 
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The latter will then unconsciously, or more or less consciously 
deviate from the previous imprint. As long as the element of 
equality by far prevails, the congruous parts, having the 
advantage of repetition, will alone constitute our clear concep- 
tion, while the deviating elements largely remain unconscious, 
or form about our conceptions a circle of vague suggestiveness. 
On the other hand, impressions which have only small and 
insignificant parts in common and which are essentially different 
from each other will overlap but little, being in the main 
registered separately. Such perceptions may be so loosely 
associated with each other that they need especially favorable 
circumstances for calling each other up at all. Here belongs 
the peculiarly complicated yet loose connection which exists 
between the simultaneous impressions of the different senses. 
They have in common the element of time, that means, of 
surrounding, the general condition (“‘ Gemeingefihl ’’) of the 
individual. They are indeed altogether a physiological unit, 
because the various sensory centres are, of course, directly 
and indirectly connected among each other in the indi- 
vidual.’ 

Yet the unit is—as in the case of most perceptions and 
sensations—distinctly a complex one, and experience shows 
that the different constituents, as they are introduced by the 
various channels of the nervous system, only connect very 
loosely with each other. A sight-picture does not normally 
impart any distinct impression to the acoustic centre. Indeed 


1 Τῃ fact from a physiological as well as a historical point of view, there is 
in man a double connection between the seats of the various senses: the one, 
of a higher order, located mainly in the cortex in which all the centripetal 
and centrifugal nerves are combined into a more or less self-conscious 
unit; this is best developed and capable of highest perfection in man, 
diminishing and graduuting away in the lower animals ;—the other, located 
in the lower parts of the brain, the cerebellum and the medulla, the 
province of reflex actions between the different branches of the system ; this 
interrelation is stronger and more depended upon in the lower animals than 
in the more developed ones; it is evidently the remnant of the original 
uniformity of the whole nervous tystem. 
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the main effect of one sensory centre upon the others seems’ 
to consist in a general agitation through the whole system, 
arousing or dulling it into a certain state of susceptibility. 
Thence it comes that when one of the parts of such a simul- 
taneous impression is in the future repeated, it does not neces- 
sarily call up again the whole previous group. The connecting 
element is not strong enough to link the different parts imme- 
diately together; yet the oftener the latter are introduced 
together, the prompter and the more unfailingly will the con- 
nection work—it is strengthened by repetition.—This obser- 
vation finds its reflex in the physiological fact, that when 
through a lesion of the brain the usual path between two parts 
is destroyed, and a new connection is formed, the new line will 
at first conduct only imperfectly, but through habit the 
transmission becomes more and more correct and prompt. 

With these premises we shall] readily understand two phases 
of language-learning, that of remembering and of under- 
standing words.—The child hears the word mama while its eyes 
reflect the features of the mother and while through her care 
it is being made comfortable and happy. That means, at the 
central organ a group of simultaneous reports are received : 
‘there is the sound-picture of the word mama, there is the sight 
picture of the mother’s features, and there are, through various 
other channels, reports of pleasant sensations. The sound- 
picture mama is thus connected with the remainder of the 
group. Now the situation passes by, the associated impressions 


1 This question, like many others relating to the working of the nervous 
system and the brain, is yet far from being settled. Numerous cases are on 
record of a very distinct and immediate inter-relation between the different 
senses. The author can here speak from his own experience; the vowel 
sounds most vividly suggest to him colors and tice versa: a= red, 0= 
blue, e = green, i = yellow, i= white, u= purple-black, etc. Our languages 
abound in precipitates of such and similar connections: loud colors, soft 
sounds, etc., etc.—But however immediate, unavoidable, and natural, such 
mutual interrelations may appear to us, it seems difficult to prove, that they 
are not the result of early associations brought about by personal experi- 
ence of the individual or of his ancestors.— Yet see now Krohn, “ Pseudo- 
Chromesthesia,”’ Am. Jour. of Psychology, V, pp. 20-42. 
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drop into unconsciousness and there they remain, as memory 
pictures. The following times, whenever the word mama is 
heard, the situation again includes the shape of the mother 
and, besides, usually a number of pleasurable sensations. The 
latter, though mostly pleasant will, however, vary greatly in 
detail, while the sight-picture of the mother and the sound- 
picture of mama mostly form a part of the group. These two 
most stable elements form thus the most distinct impressions 
and are preeminently connected with each other: the word 
mama finally means nothing else distinctly but the mother, 
while all the other impressions oscillate about the sight- and 
sound-pictures, uniting what they have in common, and thus 
surround the word mama or mother with that halo of sacred 
sweetness which it possesses everywhere. In this way the 
sound-picture of every word is fixed in our memory, receives 
its distinct meaning and also, to a large extent at least, its 
collateral associations, its suggestiveness and general character, 
or what might be called its topographical place in the indi- 
vidual’s vocabulary. This process is fundamentally the same 
everywhere: in the child, when it learns its first words from 
parents and servants, in the youth, when taught to accelerate 
the acquisition of new material by paying special attention to 
his language, in the foreigner who tries to learn something from 
everybody, in all men as they are gaining a fuller and more 
correct use of their mother-tongue. There is no reason to 
believe that the process was essentially different at the time 
when human language was in its first formative period. 

Our next question is, how do we learn to pronounce and to 
use words correctly? Bearing in mind that we do not speak 
here of the first origin of speech, but of the normal nature of 
an already existing language, we will first recall the fact, 
emphasized by Whitney, that we must hear a word from others, 
before we can think of pronouncing it ourselves; hearing 
precedes and elicits speaking; the first foundation of our 
vocabulary consists of words whose sound-pictures we have 
already developed in our memory. We reproduce these words 
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as we heard them; we imitate. The kind of imitative repro- 
duction however, is of a somewhat complex nature. We have 
only the final aim, the result to guide us, while we know next 
to nothing about the way in which this result was and can 
again be obtained. We cannot see the motions of the vocal 
organs in other persons clearly enough to be guided by them ; 
nor have we control enough over our own organs, consciously 
to repeat the motions of others, even if we could see them. 
How, then, does the child contrive to pronounce any given word 
for the first time? Indeed another question would first arise. 
What is it that induces the child to use its vocal apparatus 
at all? Wecan only state the fact that children can and do 
cry almost before they can perform any other motion. That 
means, they inherit a predisposition to produce sounds with 
their vocal organs ; the motory nerves which control the latter 
respond easily to every sensation that is reported at the central 
organ. Therefore whatever agitation may he felt anywhere 
in the nervous system, it is especially the vocal apparatus that 
is set in motion, to restore the equilibrium. Moreover, there 
seems to be an especially close correspondence between the 
motory nerves of the vocal organs and the sensory acoustic 
centres ; the former are called upon to react, as soon as an idea 
agitates the child’s mind and in connection with it the sound 
picture of a word arises. As the eye governs the hand, thus 
the ear controls the vocal apparatus. The tendency, at least, 
to develop this interrelation is also inherited and thus far may 
it be said that Language is natural to man. 

But what enables the child to move its vocal organs in the 
right way so as to reproduce a certain sound? This ability 
must be acquired by each individual through practice, just as 
the execution of almost every motion must be learned. Yet 
the child undergoes a good deal of preparation for its first task. 
Long before it tries to reproduce any one word, it has been 
uttering many different sounds and sound-groups at hazard, 
without any purpose but that of motion as an outlet of agi- 
tation. Of course, it has at the same time been hearing the 
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phonetic effects of those motions, its own cries and sounds. 
An association, an unconscious grouping has taken place 
between the various sounds and the sensation of the muscular 
motions that produced the former. The child says many times 
ma, ma, ma, papapa before it notices that mama, papa have 
any meaning. These first sounds are caught up by the parents, 
they are repeated and interpreted as mama, papa—in fact, 
these words, most likely, owe their origin to baby-talk. Now 
the child hears his own mamama repeated as mama, he gradu- 
ally—as we saw above—connects the word with its meaning 
and thus it is that when he first wishes to say mama, the way is 
prepared, the vocal organs move about in the right way, because 
the sensation of the required motion is already developed. 
The scope of phonetic acquisitions is thus gradually enlarged, 
until all the sounds of the mother tongue are at his disposal. 
To be sure, none of the first reproductions of a word are 
entirely successful ; many attempts may be necessary, before 
the resulting sound is in harmony with the sound picture in 
the speaker’s mind. Little by little, however, the motion and 
the sensation of motion adapt themselves and become so 
familiar, the connection between the idea, the sound-picture, 
the sensation and the execution of the motion, becomes so per- 
fect, that the conception is expressed by the pronounced word 
with a promptness which approaches the immediateness of a 
reflex motion.’ 

There are other factors of importance for the development of 
speech, we may mention especially the motive of sympathy on 
the part of the hearer;* but what has been said, will be 
sufficient—as it was necessary—to help us to understand our 


'In this connection we mention the controversy, if such it may be called, 
between Max Miiller and Whitney. Max Miiller has published and re- 
published large volumes in which he assumes and tries to prove that Lan- 

and Thought are identical ; Whitney has several times taken occasion 
to expose the absurdity of this assertion, but apparently without any effect 
upon Miiller whose recent publications still essentially repeat the funda- 
mental errors of the first editions. 

Cp. Wegener, Grundfragen, pp. 13 and 66. 
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special subject. It appears that it is not the spoken word that 
changes, but the acoustic picture in our mind through its 
transmission from one individual to the other. Treating now 
first the especially so-called phonetic changes, it is clear that 
the very act of speaking involves the possibility and the 
necessity of change. We saw how Language must be gradually 
acquired and, of course, the process of learning which goes on 
throughout life suggests all imaginable phases of development, 
from the first uncertain attempts of the child to the high 
degree of perfection which the trained and refined man may 
obtain. When we further consider that men are not all equally 
gifted and have not all equal opportunities, we at once under- 
stand that there must be an infinite number of speech varieties 
in existence all the time. Accurately speaking, there are as 
many different varieties as there are persons speaking and even 
the language of every individual may be subdivided into 
different kinds of speech according to the mental condition of 
the speaker and the social atmosphere in which he is moving 
at the time. All these speech varieties are constantly influ- 
encing each other. Even a pronunciation noticeably different 
from our own and one which we subconsciously feel to be less 
perfect will affect our own speech as long as the sound pictures 
heard promptly call up and join the memory-pictures in our 
mind, and the result must be a new, composite sound-picture, 
a compromise between the old and the new. However, the 
act of speaking causes.a steady change of speech in still 
another way. While the mutual influence of the different 
speech-varieties upon each other might be expected to finally 
lead to some agreement, ἃ source of incessant transitions lies 
in the fact, that no one, not even the best trained speaker, 
reaches absolute perfection, so as to make his own pronunciation 
invariably and entirely harmonize with the sound-picture in 
his own mind, Nor is the hearer always in a position to 
receive the spoken sounds exactly as they were uttered. Both 
our sense of hearing and especially the nerve-muscle apparatus 
of our vocal organs are unfit for absolute accuracy; on its 
11 
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complicated way from mind to mind, the speaker’s sound- 
picture is liable to be reproduced in a somewhat altered form 
in the hearer’s mind, there modifying again the memory-picture 
and even its own prototype, for, of course, the speaker himself 
is at the same time hearer also. 

If then a slow but incessant change is possible and una- 
voidable, the question arises in which direction does the change 
take place and which are the directive factors that determine 
its course? Historical philology shows the fact that gradual 
transitions of sounds take place in all possible directions, that 
no general principle can be stated which would enable us to 
predict what any individual sound or sound-group will become 
in the future. We can only register historical facts and from _ 
these we may try to draw our conclusions as to their causes. 
Several reasons have been justly quoted which may account 
for the direction of sound-change in a general way. On the 
one hand the element of euphony, vague and subjective as it 
may be, must yet be recognized as an agent that will influence 
the production of sounds ; of course we are speaking of the 
unconscious preference for some shade of sound that may be 
more sympathetic than another. On the other hand, and 
equally unconscious, the motive of ease, of economy of energy, 
is at work shaping the pronunciation of our words. But 
while both these factors, the acoustic element of euphony and 
the genetic motive of ease, may underlie all phonetic change 
in general, they yield, for that very reason, quite unsatisfactory 
explanations of any one individual transition. The question 
still remains, why is it that these same causes lead to a certain 
result in one case, while at another time they produce just the 
opposite effect? Some scholars’ ascribe a determining influ- 


‘Scherer, Osthoff, Kauffmann. Very different from their theories is the 
fact which Sievers first discovered, that the ordinary position of the organs 
of speech—“ Indifferenzlage”—and therefore the basis of articulation is a 
different one in the speakers of different languages. How far this is due 
to racial differences or to the influence of the languages themselves, remains 
to be decided. My own observation leads me to believe that it is not only 
the cause but mainly the result of speech-peculiarities, 
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ence to descent, race differences, or to climatic conditions, or 
to historical events ; and undoubtedly it must be granted that 
everything that influences speaking man physiologically or 
psychologically must modify his speech in a certain way. 
However, it must also be confessed that as yet nothing is 
known in general or in detail about the direction in which 
these factors may tend to affect language. Much has been said 
about the soft and musical sounds of the South as compared 
with the harsh, rough Northern type, but, as Whitney has 
rightly stated, no concrete illustrations can be quoted that could 
not be counterbalanced by as many examples which would 
seem to prove the opposite. Important as may be the effects of 
these agencies, they seem to be hopelessly covered up by the 
cross influence of other factors which lead to more immediate 
results. They are on the one hand, it may well be presumed, 
largely interfered with by the personal qualities of the indi- 
vidual speaker, by his private condition of life, his habits, his 
general character. Probably the poor people, the laboring 
classes all over the globe, have more features in common that 
are liable to modify their speech, than all the members of any 
one nation or race, and so have the people who lead sedentary 
lives, and so the old, and the young, the men, and the women. 
This consideration shows how difficult it will forever be, to 
distinguish any traces of racial, historical, climatic influences 
within this diversified mass of individual cross influences. 
The difficulty seems to grow into an impossibility, when we 
remember that a safe standard for comparison is not at our 
disposal, because no two languages or dialects possess the same 
speech-material. Moreover, and this is of very great im- 
portauce, the influences of all the agencies mentioned are 
superseded by that of speech-intercourse. It is pre-eminently 
the speech-community which moulds the individual’s language. 
But first it may be well to call to mind what a speech-com- 
munity is. Accurately speaking, the individual’s speech-com- 
munity comprises all those and only those people with whom 
the individual actually associates, whose language he hears. 
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And it is clear that this means something different in the case 
of every person. On the other hand, it is evident that all 
these speech-circles are more or less closely interwoven with 
each other and act upon the individual directly or indirectly. 
This all-controlling influence manifests itself in a double way : 
persons will speak the same language in proportion as they 
grow up and live with each other in an evenly intimate inter- 
course. If the Negro, the Irishman, Frenchman, German in 
America, the Jew in Germany, is promptly recognized by his 
peculiar brogue, it is mainly because he associates more with 
people of his own kind proportionately than with the public at 
large. On the other hand a community entirely homogeneous, 
and of course, subject to the same climatic conditions, will yet 
develop within itself several speech-varieties in proportion as 
social groupings exist whose members associate more intimately 
with each other than with persons of other groups; and it 
is not in such cases the general nature of the speaker that 
causes him to belong to the one or the other language-group, 
but as he changes over from one social circle into another, he 
will unconsciously adopt the speech of the new circle; in fact 
the same person may acquire the peculiarities of several lan- 
guage-circles, that means, he may speak several similar, yet 
noticeably differing languages and use them in accordance with 
the suggestions of the momentary situation. Such facts prove 
in a general way the predominating power of speech-inter- 
course. Yet it may be questioned just how far and why the 
latter succeeds in overruling individual speech-tendencies. The 
sound-pictures in the memory of every individual are of course 
nothing but the results, the composite-images of all the sounds 
which the individual has ever heard, with a strong predomi- 
nance of those heard last. So the language of the whole 
speech-community is directly or indirectly the parent and 
prototype of the individual’s language. But we must remember 
that the individual speaker himself is not only a member of 
that very community, but on the average every single person 
hears his own language as much as that of all the other people 
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put together, and every single pronunciation of a word modi- 
fies not only the sound-picture in the speaker’s own mind, but 
also his. sensations of motion. These two facts, the double 
reaction of the speaker’s own language upon itself and its 
numerical preponderance over any other speech-variety would 
strongly favor the development of individual peculiarities. 
Yet this tendency is very successfully checked through other 
agencies which are rooted in the very nature of human language. 
The latter is distinctly a means not only of expression but, and 
much more, of intercommunication. It develops out of social 
necessities and instincts, of a certain sympathy between hearer 
and speaker. The willingness on the part of the former to 
listen, to understand, and to react, offers to the latter the main 
encouragement to speak, as Wegener has well expounded in 
his book mentioned above. And similarly the act of speaking 
presupposes a desire to make the listener understand. Out of 
this mutual relation grows the tendency to adapt one’s own lan- 
guage to that of the speech-community, so that not only some 
crude expression but as perfect a mutual understanding as 
possible may be obtained, and al] hesitancy or partial mis- 
understanding, all loss of time or energy may be avoided. 
This is the uniting and at the same time the main conservative 
factor in Speech, for the result is, of course, not only an 
increased attention and readiness to apperceive the sound- 
pictures of others, but also a tendency, in one’s own pronunci- 
ation, to reproduce as exactly as possible the sound-pictures 
thus received ; to be sure the success is only relatively complete ; 
no two individuals have absolutely the same pronunciation and 
no language is absolutely stable. While in this struggle of 
uniting and conservative against differentiating and modifying 
elements it is impossible in a single case to determine the work 
of either of them, some general conclusions may nevertheless 
be drawn from what has been said so far: when every one 
unconsciously tends to hear and pronounce as well as he can, 
the personal deviation will be reduced to as little as possible. 
What remains is the unavoidable result of thd individual’s 
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physiological and psychological short-comings. Now the right 
sensation of motion will naturally be most distinctly acquired 
and the sound-picture most exactly perceived by the most 
refined, the most svcial, and the best-trained speaker. The 
latter, however, the sound-picture, will also depend upon the 
character of the community: when the parent prototype, i. e. 
all the various sounds heard, do not differ much from each 
other, then the composite sight-picture in the individual will 
be very distinct and precise. In proportion as the parent 
pictures were heterogeneous, the composite result will be vague, 
and admit and be suggestive of different shades and varieties. 
This will in turn leave the innervation without strict direction 
and allow more deviation. It is evident, then, that in an 
exclusive, homogeneous, highly developed and very social 
community the standard of pronunciation will be strict, un- 
compromising, and the same will be longer preserved; in 
proportion as the community extends, as it is heterogeneous, 
as coarser elements prevail and speech intercourse is Jess inti- 
mate, language will become more diversified, and it will be 
also more susceptible of change. In reality, the net-work of 
speech intercourse among men is very unevenly woven; all 
kinds of influences, social, financial, religious, political, national, 
geographical, are apt to divide people into more or less ex- 
clusive groups. In each of these a different sum total of 
individual tendencies prevails, and manifests itself in different 
shades of speech ; as the uniting influence of mutual intercourse 
decreases, these shades between whole groups may accumulate 
and result in the formation of distinctly different dialects. 

We now return to the more special study of Language in 
the individual and to the question—which are the factors 
that determine the direction of sound-change? We saw that 
from the point of view of the subject, the speaker, nothing 
definite can be said; it is impossible as yet, to discover any 
trace of climatic, racial, historical influences. Somewhat better 
results are obtained when the object, the speech-material itself 
is considered. Upon the basis of the physiological genesis of 
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sounds a classification of sound changes can be made and this 
fact would at once suggest that there must indeed be a causal 
connection between the conditions of the sounds and their 
changes. There is, first of all, the most distinct and universal 
influence which emphasis exercises upon the fate of speech- 
sounds. Accented syllables develop everywhere in a way 
different from unaccented ones, the latter being more subject 
to assimilations, or to shortening. Within the various lan- 
guages historical philology further reveals the fact—which 
was already stated above—that sound-change usually affects 
not individual words, but modifies whole groups of words 
in one and the same direction, and generally the province of 
a sound-change can be defined by describing the physiological 
nature and conditions of the equally modified sounds. Some- 
times, Phonetics will even, together with the process of the 
change, disclose also its reasons: the organs of speech, subject 
to general laws of gravity and perseverance, or owing to 
psychological impulses which resulted from the situation, had a 
tendency to deviate from their former lines of motion in a 
certain direction and thus effectuated the sound-change under 
observation. 

It is in these cases a most natural thing that such a devi- 
ation should have occurred not only in one individual but in 
many persons at the same time, and that the change should 
have spread and manifested itself in the language of the 
community. In many other cases, however, the conditions of 
the sounds that are comprised in one parallel change are not at 
all equal or similar among each other ; sounds will undergo 
the same change in words in which they occur under noticeably 
different physiological circumstances, only one of which, and 
sometimes none, can well be held mechanically responsible for 
the change. For instance, vowels will change at the beginning 
or end into a more palatal or velar shade before and after all 
kinds of consonants, when indeed the on and off glide must 
be expected to depend upon the nature of the neighboring 
sounds. What can it be that holds these variegated cases 
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together and forces them all into parallel changes? Paul says, 
it is the one innervation, the one sensation of motion which 
regulates the pronunciation of the sound-element concerned in 
all the words in which it occurs ; whenever through a deviation 
in any one word 'the innervation is modified, the pronunciation 
of the same sound in all other words is regulated by that 
modified innervation. This explanation seems indeed quite 
satisfactory in the case of all those changes which affect a 
sound under substantially equal conditions, so that the un- 
conscious articulation in all words concerned may well be 
supposed to respond to one and the same innervation. This, 
however, is far from being the case everywhere, and the argu- 
ment does not hold good, when the physiological genesis of the 
sounds is so different, that not only scientific phonetics, but 
even untrained, everyday observation shows a marked multi- 
plicity of articulations. Moreover, while it must be granted 
that the sensation of motion, especially when fairly developed, 
is indeed an important unifying factor, it is at the same time 
apparent that the superior regulative power lies not in the 
innervation but in the sownd-picture. The reproduction of 
the sound-picture is the sole aim of the innervation; and a 
sensation of motion is entirely free to vary, only in so far as 
it does not tend to alter the sound-picture but to reproduce it 
more accurately ; when it oversteps the limits allowed by the 
sound-picture, the overwhelming power of the speech-com- 
munity exercises, through the medium of the sound-picture, 
a checkimg, conservative influence, and what little change a 
deviating innervation may succeed in causing in the sound- 
picture, will henceforth determine the development of all the 
several innervations whose results it comprises. Namely, it is 
a fact—better known at present than it was to Paul—that 
different articulations may lead to the same acoustic result, 
that the various organs of speech may vicariously act for each 
other and yet produce practically the same sound. It is also 
a psychological fact that-our sense of hearing 1s particularly 
dull ; the average man is pre-eminently eye-minded. Yet even 
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with the keener sense of sight we are unable to notice the 
gradual daily changes of our friends as they grow into man- 
hood or old age. It is not astonishing, then, that with the 
more obtuse sense of hearing we should not perceive the 
difference between the results of various, similar articulations ; 
that means, that one and the same sound-picture in our mind 
may allow its orders to be carried out by various innervations 
in accordance with the different surroundings. All this leads 
us to look for the main uniting element of all sound-change 
not in the sensation of motion, but in the sound-picture. Of 
course, as the result of an especially deviating, individual 
pronunciation, any innervation, and also any sound-picture, 
may split in two, or rather the deviation may start a distinctly 
different impression. Under favorable conditions this division 
may be concurred in by the speech-community, in every sense 
of that word; and then we state, in the historical study of 
results, the effects of two phonetic laws governing, each within 
its own physiological and geographical limits, the same group 
᾿ Οὗ sound varieties which so far had responded all to one single 
law. Similarly two different innervations or sound-pictures 
may become more and more alike and finally merge into 
each other. Thus Old Latin ὃ and % unite in later Latin ina 
medium sound, close e, short or long, according to its position 
in the syllable; then, however, this e differentiates again, and 
for instance, in open syllables becomes ez: ot, or ei: ¢, or 7, under 
various conditions. In A.S. both ἃ before nasal, and 6 coin- 
cide in 6; then this 6 splits into 6 and @: é. Aryan οἱ and αὲ 
both appear as ai in Germanic, and this again splits in some 
Germanic dialects; in O. H. G. it is ὃ before 7, h, w and final, 
otherwise ei; in Old Norse it is differentiated largely after the 
same fashion. The phonology of all languages abounds in 
examples. 

We see, then, that the impulse to change lies in the indi- 
vidual pronunciation and, through it, in the innervation, but - 
we also understand why it is that phoneticians are so often 
unable to give a plausible physiological reason for a certain 
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sound-change, and why with the best of phonetics we shall 
never be able to predict any sound-change. It is not the 
phonetic conditions of a sound in any one word or position 
that direct the transition ; the innervation is not allowed to 
change in accordance with its own physiological motives 
exclusively ; but the individual innervation is, together with 
possibly several other sensations of motion, checked and con- 
trolled by one sound-picture and in the final change of the 
sound-picture we have either the result of the composite 
tendencies of all the innervations concerned, or else, at best, 
the outgrowth of some one tendency which for some reason 
had a predominating influence on the whole group. To this 
explanation the same objection might he offered which has 
been raised against Paul’s theory ; namely, it has been doubted 
whether indeed one and the same innervation regulates the 
pronunciation of a sound-element in various words. This 
objection, if it be any, is untenable. Paul’s theory has in its 
favor not only, as has been said, the probability of a plausible 
a posteriori explanation, but it is supported by clinical experi- 
ence as well as by general psychological arguments. It is a 
fact of common medical observation that a lesion of the brain 
may destroy or impair the ability to pronounce some certain 
sound or sound-group. And when thus either the sound- 
picture or the necessary sensation of motion, or only the correct 
coordinative regulation of the different motions implied, is lost, 
the respective sounds will drop out or suffer mutilation in all 
words in which they would normally occur. From the point 
of view of psychology, on the other hand, the explanation 
here adopted is apparently included in the theory of apper- 
ception and association, and only those can consistently object 
to it, as to almost everything else here proferred, who are not 
ready to accept the association theory itself. Our discus- 
sion thus leads us in a somewhat different way to the same 
result which Paul obtained—to the law-theory. For, as we see 
it now, it is not a number of individual sounds in so many 
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words which change, but it is one sound-picture entering into 
the formation of so many word-pictures, that changes. 

The fact that the process may be at any time interrupted 
and cut short in individual words, when the latter undergo 
the influence of other factors, does of course not in the least 
alter the psychological aspect of the matter. Nor does it 
diminish the importance of the law-theory either from a 
philological or from a psychological stand-point. A few hints 
may here suffice: upon the law-theory depends, in historical 
philology our decision as to the causes of innumerable devi- 
ations from what seems to be the normal development of 
sounds ; while psychology may hope some day, when both the 
genesis and the acoustics of sounds will be better under- 
stood, to ascertain from the historical sound-change the exact 
extent of individual sound-varieties that may be apperceived 
into one sound-picture. 

We need to add but little to explain the nature of Analogy. 
As apperception is related to association—see page 319—, so 
Phonetic Law is related to Analogy. The underlying motive 
is the same, but the materials and consequently the results are 
different. Phonetic Law is based upon the union of practically 
equal sounds into one and the same sound-picture ; this involves 
sameness of fate. Analogy rests upon the association between 
different sound-pictures or word-pictures which have something 
in common with each other. Here, then, the equal uniting 
‘parts alone are apperceived into the same memory-picture, 
while the remainders of the larger, more complex speech-units 
form each an impression of its own. For instance, there are 
no two suffixes or words in any language which resemble each 
other so much in form and in meaning as the o in bone resembles 
the o in stone and which, therefore, could be reflected by one 
single picture in our memory. Each prefix, suffix, ending, 
word, has in our mind a representative, a memory-picture of 
its own, and this composite picture comprises the various 
occurences of the prefix in different words, or of the word in 
different sentences, as one and the same sound-picture covers 
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the corresponding sounds as they enter into the formation of 
various words. All the different memory-pictures, however, 
are, directly or indirectly, connected with each other by some 
similarity, and in proportion as they are equal, must a change 
of one affect the others also. Now the degree of similarity 
varies greatly, and again, one and the same element of equality 
may be common to a larger or smaller number of more complex 
organisms. Thus, groups are formed on the basis of the 
element of equality, and, as is natural in the manifold inter- 
relations between diverse complicated units, the various associ- 
ations may conflict with each other in their influence upon the 
speech-material. We will first consider the simplest kind 
of analogy, namely, that between the different innervations 
and sound-pictures. 

_ The innervations and sound-pictures which, so far, we have 
treated as units, are at the same time of a complex nature. 
Every sensation of motion necessary to produce a speech-sound, 
governs the movement of all the organs of the vocal apparatus 
individually and also regulates the correct coordination of these 
Movements; and on the other hand, every sound-picture 
comprises the results of complicated vibrations. Now, various 
innervations may and actually do resemble each other in some 
features, and every particle which any two or more sound- 
innervations have in common, is of course the identical inner- 
vation of its own wherever it occurs; a change which affects 
it, must modify all the sound-innervations concerned in a 
parallel manner; and so with sound-pictures. There can be 
no doubt that this phonetic analogy, or better perhaps this 
anaphony,' is the main source of the peculiar harmony of 
sounds and sound-changes which—as Sievers first observed— 
shows itself within individual languages. The other source 
is probably to be found in the common basis of articulation, 
the result of the sum total of the individual’s speech peculiari- 


1 We suggest the word “anaphony”’ for this phenomenon, in order that 
the expression “ phonetic analogy” may be reserved for those interrelations 
between word-elements which are based upon equality of sounds. 
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ties. Thus we understand the unmistakable parallelism of the 
various sound changes comprised under the name of Grimm’s , 
Law, or the development of voiceless final consonants in Gothic, 
Old Norse, or Old High German; the unrounding of palatalized 
vowels in German dialects; the far-reaching phenomenon of 
ἡ and u-umlaut in Germanics; the opening and vocalizing— 
“das Stimmhaftwerden ”—of intervocal Latin consonants, or 
the higher off-glide of long, narrow vowels—é: ou, ὃ: et—and 
the higher on-glide of the corresponding wide vowels—6 : uo, 
é:te—in Old French; in short, all those larger movements 
which modern phonology more and more clearly recognizes. 

In the interrelations between larger speech-elements—sy]la- 
bles, words, sentences—exactly the same motives are at work. 
In order to recognize this fact it is above all necessary to 
avoid a mistake which is apt to beset the mind of the philolo- 
gist whose attention is directed principally towards changes 
of word-forms. The student of historical phonology finds the 
word analogy particularly applied to words, which show an 
irregularity in their phonetic development. Formerly these 
word-forms were attributed to false analogy, and that expres- 
sion—while it seems to ascribe an undue superiority to forms 
sanctioned by usage—had at least the advantage of clearly 
indicating to the beginner, that there is also such a thing as 
legitimate analogy at work in Language. To be sure it was 
this very idea, that an analogy was never a false one in itself, 
which caused Paul and others to protest against the odious 
adjective. 

However, as the word analogy seems, in the minds of many, 
to imply the idea of something irregular, exceptional, it may 
be well to emphasize the fact that Analogy is the main consti- 
tutive factor in linguistic morphology and in syntax. To it 
are due our systems of declension, conjugation, comparison, 
ete.; without it the individual would be strictly limited to the 
mechanical reproduction of such word-forms, as he has actually 
heard, while through analogy we are able to form new words 
which we never heard, by combining known elements after 
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the pattern of other known combinations; by analogy we speak 
in sentences. When the child has heard some comparatives 
ending in -er as against some positives without that ending, a 
memory-picture is unconsciously formed containing the sound 
group -er, as the ending of an adjective, connected with the 
idea of comparative. This memory-picture presents itself, 
whenever either of its parts is touched upon ; the ending -er is 
added to adjectives when the idea of comparative agitates the 
mind, and vice versa. Similarly, after having heard and under- 
stood the structure of a more complicated statement, a sentence, 
the mind connects the logical categories and the interrelations 
of the same with their expressions in language forms ; memory- 
pictures of these interrelations are developed which will 
henceforth regulate the structure of sentences equally pro- 
portioned. Just as in reading a word which we never heard 
our memory-pictures of sound and of innervation enable us 
to pronounce the individual sounds. This will illustrate the 
fact that analogy is not essentially different from Phonetic 
Law, so far as the mental process is concerned: some certain 
speech-element occurs repeatedly in the spoken language within 
larger speech-units ; its individual occurrences—though slightly 
differing from each other—form in our mind one composite 
impression, one memory-picture, which regulates them all, but 
is in turn apt to be modified by every new utterance of the 
respective element. The result is a peculiar harmony in the 
phonology and morphology of individual languages. 

What tends to obfuscate in our mind this identity of process, 
is the fact that analogy, so called, works with much more 
complex organisms, and quite especially the fact that in 
Phonetic Law we speak of equal elements—speech-sounds— 
alone, as whole units, while in analogy we treat the much more 
complicated elements of equality as merely parts of other 
units, for example, we compare words when their suffix alone 
is the same, and from the point of view of these larger units 
we can of course only state similarity, association, whereas in 
Phonetic Law we speak of the equal elements and state 
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apperception into the same memory-picture. This may be of 
advantage from a descriptive point of view, but it is incon- 
sistent. Speech sounds are no more or less units of their own, 
to be studied by themselves, than are prefixes, endings, words, 
logical categories and their inter-relations. When this is kept 
in mind, the fundamental identity between the two phenomena 
will appear clearly. 

The question now arises, why should the study of results, 
historical philology, reveal so many cases of exceptions to this 
general harmony? Why should analogy and phonetic law 
ever counteract each other, when they are indeed manifestations 
of the same mental process? The answer is this: sound- 
pictures are on the one hand connected with ideas ; they enter 
into larger, complex units which comprise form and meaning ; 
for example, the suffix -er, as we saw above, combines with 
the idea of comparative, we develop the memory-picture : (idea 
of comparative and suffix -er). On the other hand, however, 
sound-pictures are the results of articulations, and the latter, 
with their sensations of motion, undergo unavoidable changes 
in accordance with the underlying phonetic conditions. Thus 
a sound will change into a certain other sound under some 
conditions, while under other circumstances it is modified 
differently. Now it may and does happen, that one and the 
game sound in the same word or word-element—that is, con- 
nected with the same meaning—occurs under different phonetic 
conditions, according to accent and surroundings, and thus is 
subject to various sound-changes. In many English dialects, 
for instance, 7 remains before vowels, while before consonants 
and in pause it disappears. This sound-change which turns bird 
into baed, while it leaves America intact, affects our suffix -er in 
both ways; before words beginning with a vowel it is -er, or 
rather -ar, before consonants and in pause it becomes -9. Both 
suffixces are equivalent in meaning; both connect with the 
idea of the comparative, and instead of the former unit we have 
now two sensations; (idea of comparative + suffix -ar) and 
(idea of comparative + suffix 9). 
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Tn case the idea of the comparative now agitates the mind of 
a, speaker, which of these two memory-pictures will present 
itself? the one with -ar or the one containing -9 ὃ Of course, 
in the minds of the persons in whom the change, the real 
transition’ originally took place, the sensation of motion 
coupled with the sound-picture regulates the pronunciation in 
accordance with the phonetic conditions; but, the change 
having once become a fact, the original conditions are no longer 
in every single speaker again and again the source of the same 
change ; those conditions may no longer exist, but the result, 
that there are now two sounds where formerly there used to 
be one, remains, perpetuated through the transmission of two 
ready-made sound-pictures to every new hearer. These two 
sounds are perceived successively, as they occur in the language: 
the child hears baad, and it hears America, but it may hear 
cumparatives ending in -ar and in -ὦ. We suppose for the 
sake of illustration, that the a -variety should have first 
presented itself, alone or in overwhelming majority ; then it 
alone will form a distinct memory-picture and the sensation: 
(idea of comparative + suffix -2) will cause the child to form 
new comparatives in -a, regardless of the following sound. 
Of course, a man who only knows the comparative ending -a, 
can only say beta ts beta; he could not before 18 insert an r 
any more than any other consonant. 

Later, however, both suffixes, -a and -sr, are introduced 
again and again and some sort of discrimination will devel p. 
The latter may be more or less correct, that is, in accorda: 36 
with the original state of affairs; from incomplete materials, 
unevenly introduced, of course, no just criterion can be deriv d. 
Perhaps a vast majority of forms in -ar, or the fact that these 
forms were more intensely apperceived, may create the sensation 
that -ar is altogether preferable and the result would now be: 
betar is betar. 


'™We would here quite especially refer to Paul who first established this 
very important distinction between change and interchange of sounds— 
“ Lautwandel” und “ Lautwechsel.” 
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Gradually, however, the correct sensation as to the proportion 
between the suffixes and their phonetic conditions develops and 
the man now says: betar 18 beta, in accordance with the original 
sources of both varieties. The sensation of this proportion 
may even, then, affect words which do not originally belong 
to this category, having etymologically the suffix -a exclusively, 
the proportion “suffix -a: following consonant = suffix -ar: 
following vowel” may produce a result: the idea was = the 
tdear—is. But even, when the right sensation of the alterna- 
tion between -er and -a is already developed, either one of the 
suffixes may at times be so predominant that the respective 
memory-picture presents itself with more ease than the sen- 
sation of proportion, and the result may be a form which 
‘from the descriptive point of view is called an exception. 

This, then, is the nature of the struggle that may arise 
between Phonetic Law and Analogy and we see plainly how 
there can be a variety of results coming from a perfectly con- 
sistent working of the same psychological motives, when the 
speech-material varies that is acquired by the speaker and can 
alone be active in him. 

We refrain from going into further detail, as Paul in his 
Principien and more fully Wheeler in his excellent monograph 
have attended to the subject of Analogy so thoroughly that 
we have nothing new to add. 
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VI—UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES 
SEALSFIELD. 


Of the forty-three letters of Sealsfield here presented, twenty- 
five appear now for the first time. The remaining eighteen 
have already been published, but either in abridged form, or 
deviating greatly from an exact reproduction of the originals. Ὁ 
The letters altogether include: I. Twenty to ΕἾ]. Elise Meyer ; 
II. Five to Frl. Marie Meyer ; III. Eighteen to Hrn. Heinrich 
Erhard. The earliest of these letters is dated September 1841 ; 
the greater number, however, were written after the author 
was already past the prime of life. Old age naturally intensifies 
human weaknesses, but like the setting sun, it also illumines 
the horizon of the past. Thus these letters written during our 
author’s last years, illustrate something more than the eccen- 
tricities of an old man. Sealsfield’s literary and social judg- 
ments, however carelessly thrown out,—his whole personality 
in fact,—concern not only the few who have devoted themselves 
to the study of Sealsfield, or who cherish his memory, but are 
calculated to interest as well that larger class in both hemispheres 
which still represents the extinct “citizen of the world,” the 
cosmopolitan who had learned to look beyond the fashions of 
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his own time and country in politics and literature. In Seals- 
field’s home the memory of “ Oesterreich’s grésster Romanen- 
dichter” has recently been revived by the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of our author’s birth. It is hoped that 
the present publication may be not unwelcome, as following 
opportunely in the wake of that event. Appended to these 
letters will be found a synopsis of the principal events of Seals- 
field’s life, arranged in chronological order. 

I. The letters of Sealsfield to Friulein Elisabeth (Elise) 
Meyer, have been generally supposed to be lost beyond hope 
of recovery. While on a visit in Schaffhausen to Fraulein 
Marie Meyer, sister of Elise, and the sole survivor of the 
Meyer family, I had the good fortune, however, to learn that 
a part of them at least had been preserved. The facts are 
these: Sealsfield’s letters to Elise Meyer originally numbered 
more than one hundred, and extended over a period of twelve 
years. Elise Meyer, for reasons unknown, destroyed them all 
before her death, but she had previously made extracts from 
_ some of them, in her own hand, and these had since then been 
in the possession of her sister. Frl. Marie Meyer kindly per- 
mitted me to acquire these extracts, and they are printed below 
(Nos. 1-20), with strict adherence to the original copy. The 
punctuation and spelling are Elise Meyer’s, not Sealsfield’s. 

Nos. 4, 16, 17, have in part been published in an article 
written by Elise Meyer for the journal Daheim, Erster Jahr- 
gang 1865; the existence of the others (Nos. 1-3, 5-15, 18-20) 
has not been known heretofore. 


1, 


Den ersten Μαὶ 1859. “ Beim Ausbruch des Krieges zwi- 
schen Frankreich und Oéesterreich : die Lage oft ist eine ver- 
zweifelte—wohl! wenn sie aus Italien vertrieben werden, und 
diese Macht, die in geistiger Beziehung wie ein Vampyr auf 
allem lastet, was Aufschwung und Fortschritt genanut werden 
kann, endlich unschadlich gemacht wird !” 
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2. 


9. Mai 1859. “Die katholische Religion hat ihres Kreis- 
laufes besten Theil jedenfalls vollendet und sich iiberlebt. 
Seit mehreren hundert Jahren fielen nach einander ihre Stiitzen 
—Soldaten die sie beschirmten, die Tausende anderer Streiter 
in Kléstern, in den katholischen Landen—in protestantischen 
bereits einige hundert Jahre friiher. Mit diesen Stiitzen fielen 
die Grundpfeiler allmahlig, und bereits wie eine grandiose Ruine 
steht diese Kirche—vielleicht das grandioseste was nebst dem 
Romerreiche je gesehen worden—noch da. ΕΓ den denkenden 
Geschichtsforscher, den Philosophen ein Thema das ihn jahre- 
lang beschiftigen kénnte.” 


3. 


2, Februar 1860. “Die Ritter vom Geiste. Dieses Buch 
hat den grossen Fehler, das es schriftstellerische Spekulation 
ist, d. h. von einem Schriftsteller geschrieben, der Geld und 
viel Geld braucht, einigen Geist hatte und diesen auf 7 Bande 
wie die Butter aufs Brod vertheilte, wihrend 3 Bande ganz 
zureichend gewesen waren. Gutzkow weiss sehr vieles, ist in 
allen Damen und Literaten Boudoir und Studierstuben ein- 
heimisch. Sein Styl ist so durchgangig Dresdener Tieckisch 
wie keiner, er ist gewandt, coulant und doch nichts vom Dichter, 
vom Genius. LEinzelne Ziige wieder schén, blitzartig, z. B. 
da wo er Olga die Blumen, Rosen auf den jungen Maler herab- 
schiitten lisst, sowie ihr ganzer Character. Auch der Character 
der Tochter Schlumpfs ist nicht tibel—da, wo sie mit den Per- 
gamenten dem Wilfried nachschiesst, sehr vorziiglich. Die 
Frauen iiberhaupt weiss er mit meisterhaften Ziigen auszu- 
statten, aber die Manner sind tiberschwangliche Halbmanner, 
die nicht wissen, was sie wollen—ohne Ausnahme. Man sieht 
es Gutzkow an, dass er unter Weibern und Literaten lebt, nicht 
in der Welt. Welch ein armeeliger Tropf, Fantast ist z. B. 
der First; Schlumpf—welch ein béte; Wilfried und sein 
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Bruder der Maler—keiner weiss was er will. Dann der 
General, der Baron welch eine marklose, fleisch- und beinlose 
papiermaché Figur—so der arme Wicht, der Sohn Paulinens, 
den er unermiidet mit einem grossen Schrein am Buckel von 
der Spree bis zum Rhein wandern lasst, ohne dass ihn die 
Polizei einfaéngt mit seiner Million Reichsthaler Banknoten. 
Kurz, das Buch oder die 9 Biicher haben bei viel Geist 
ebensoviel oder noch mehr Unsinn. Besonderes Vergniigen 
gewiahbrten mir die drei Mousquetaires von Dumas und die Fort- 
setzung zehn Jahre spaiter und zwanzig Jahre. Leicht ge- 
schrieben, aber ganz zu Hause in den Jahren 1618-1670, mit 
langweiligen, aber wieder wunderschénen und naturgetreuen 
Parthien. Die Mystéres de Paris fieng ich an—aber warf sie 
weg. Die Idee eines deutschen Prinzen, der sich in Paris zu 
einer Art Abellino oder der grosse Bandit hergiebt ist zu absurd, 
als dass sie sich als Grundlage zu etwas gescheidtem gebrauchen 
liesse.—Es ist ein Buch fiir den schwarmerischen Haufen, wie 
richtig das London Quarterly sagt. Dann gefiel mir Broadland 
aus dem Englischen iibersetzt, nicht iibel—wenigstens ist es 
etwas tiber der Mittelmiassigkeit,—die Kiltabende von Hart- 
mann besonders gut.” 


4. 


16. Februar 1860. ‘Gutzkow ist einer der hohlsten Schrift- 
steller die ich kenne—an dem nichts als die Hohlheit wabr ist— 
dabei was echt deutsch ist, ein Glinzen mit Wissenschaft, das 
diese das Steckenpferd der Wissenschaft reitenden Deutschen 
vollkommen bezaubert. Jaes ist wenig Hoffnung fir das arme 
Deutschland vorhanden, wenn von dessen Literatur und ihren 
Trigern—bei allen andern Vélkern die Hebel ihres nationellen 
Seyns und Bewustseyns—der Schluss auf das Volk richtig ist. 
Napoleon der Grosse um von den Deutschen eine richtige Idee 
zu bilden, machte sich mit ihrer damaligen Literatur, von der 
er sich die beliebtesten Schriftsteller kommen und erkliren liess 
—bekannt. Als er Lafontaine, Kramer, Spiess, etc. Werke 
oder Schreibereien zum Theil so durchgeblickt, rief er einmal 
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ΠΟΙ das andere aus: ‘ Mein Gott, was fiir ein dummes Volk !’ 
und er hat recht. Das deutsche Volk ist dumm, sehr dumm 
und dabei beinahe ohne allen Geschmack. Es weiss mehr als 
irgend ein Volk, aber es ist wie der Packesel mit seiner Gelehr- 
samkeit bepackt. Es liefert die besten Erzieher, Gouverneurs, 
und Professoren, aber dieschlechtesten Regenten und Staatsmian- 
ner—seit Friedrich dem Grossen hat ganz Deutschland keinen 
einzigen Regenten von nur mittelmassigem, bedeutendem Ge- 
halt in seinen finfunddreissig Fiirstenhdusern hervorgebracht ! 
—keinen Staatsmann, der sich durch eine grosse staatsmannische 
oder politische Genialitét ausgezeichnet hatte—keinen Feld- 
herrn von dem Kaliber der Condesund Turennes der Franzosen, 
oder Suwarow bei den Russen, Wellington, Marlborough bei den 
Englandern—kurz es ist ein Volk der Mittelmassigkeit. Ich 
besorge in der That, dass wenn Napoleon III nur noch zehn 
Jahre lebt und seine geistige Thitigkeit bewahrt, iiber dieses 
arme Deutschland abermals eine Catastrophe hereinbricht. 
Von Hacklander habe ich die Wachtstuben Abentheuer und 
ein anderes Buch von 3 Banden gelesen—oder vielmehr durch- 
gesehen, das erstere ist gar nicht tibel, das letztere unbedeutend. 
In Kleinigkeiten, besonders was zu den aristocrativen Spiele- 
reien—A meublement etc. geh6rt, ist er grésser als in gréssern 
Dingen, wo er mittelmiissig genug ist. Inder neuernenglischen 
Literatur nimmt Thackeray eine bedeutende Stellung ein, ist 
aber ein eigenthiimlicher von Radicalismen durch und durch 
angesteckter Schriftsteller, dessen Subjectivitat oft unangenehm 
beriithrt. Ich mag ihn deshalb nicht recht, obwohl er nach dem 
jetzt ungeniessbaren Dickens’ die einzige bedeutende Erschein- 
ung in England ist. Von Dickens versuchte ich Chuzzlewit, 
Humphrey Klinker, Barnaby Rudge zu lesen. Es war mir nicht 
méglich—Ein miserables Geschreibsel, absolut ekelhaft, ohne 
Saft und Kraft, weder Character noch Naturschilderungen. 


1 Sealsfield’s bitter feeling toward Dickens was probably due to the fact 
that he had once been falsely accused of borrowing from the “ American 
Notes,” which appeared in 1842, eight years later than Sealsfield’s “Sketches 
of American Life.” 
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Der Mann sollte nach seinem Nicholas Nickleby aufgeh6rt 
haben eine Sylbe zu schreiben. In seinem Gehirn ist auch 
kein einziger Geistesfunke mehr.” 


5. 


2. April 1860. ‘Was halten Sie von Humboldts Corre- 
spondenz? Dem Manne geschah ein schlechter Dienst durch 
diese Publication: Die Nacktheit, in der er vor der Welt steht, 
ist keine plastisch-antike. Zuviel Falschheit manifestirt sich 
in seinem Character. Sie scheinen nicht Pessimistin in Bezug 
auf das arme Deutschland und seine Séhne zu sein? Gerne 
wiirde ich besseres hoffen,—aber wenn man die Bannertrager 
Deutschlands,das hochgebildete Preussen solchedumme Streiche 
machen sieht, wie sie Lord Bloomfields Brief an Russel im 
Blanbuche darstellt, in Anbetracht zieht—dann méchte man 
wohl verzweifelt mit Napoleon 1 ausrufen : ‘c’est une béte que 
la peuple Allemande!’ und dann 50 wie Sie vom Norden nach 
Siiden gehen, dieselbe Dummheit—noch diimmer als kleine 
Kinder wird da ein Reich von nahe vierzig Millionen durch 
eine alte H. . . und eine Camarilla der liederlichsten Hof- 
schranzen und Pfaffen regiert. Sehen sie dagegen diese ver- 
kommenen, herabgekommenen, entnervten Italiener—so feige 
sie im Grunde sind, Banditen durch und durch, so haben sie 
den Kern der gesunden Politik herausgefunden, selbst einen 
Napoleon III ihrem Willen sich zu figen gezwungen. Seit 
ich das deutsche Parlament in Frankfurt tagen gehdért habe, 
erwarte ich wenig mehr von Deutschland als héchstens Rezen- 
stonen. Da sind sie Meister—im kritisiren namlich. Sie ver- 
stehen alles besser als andere. 

.... als er Gesandter des Parlaments in der Schweiz war, 
sagte sehr bestimmt, dass die Deutschen die Republik besser 
als die Schweizer verstehen. Dasselbe sagen die deutschen 
Zeitungen in New York alle Tage. Ich kann Ihnen Beweise 
liefern, gedruckte namlich.” 
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6. 


8. Mai 1860. “Ich war noch keine Stunde unwohl seit ich 
hier bin. Habe einen Appetit wie ein Drescher, esse wie ein 
Oestreicher, trinke wie ein Schweizer, und schlafe wie ein Russe. 
Ich habe in den Zeitungen mehrere Ausserungen Humboldts 
und seine Briefe gelesen. Sie bestitigen mich leider in meinem 
Urtheil. Der hiassliche Zug der Falschheit klebt ihnen wider- 
lich an. Es ist traurig fiir unsere modernen Grossen, dass sie 
den antiken in dieser Beziehung so entsetzlich nachstehen. 
Humboldt lasst sich mit den Aristoteles, den Platos, den 
erhabensten Geistern der Vorzeit—diese entsetzlich negative 
Kleinheit ausgenommen,vergleichen. Wiahrend er dem K6nige 
ins Gesicht schmeichelt, sich an ihn drangt, bei keinem der 
offiziellen Anlasse fehlt, so zu sagen auf den Knieen liegt, ist 
er so wie er den Riicken wendet, voll Hohnes und Tiicke, alles 
verkleinernd, es in den Schatten stellend—und nicht blos beim 
KOnige, bei allen. Er ist Hofling durch und durch, das ist 
traurig, sehr traurig !” 


7. 


Juni 1860. ‘‘ Die Briefe des Ungarn lege ich bei zu ver- 
schiedenen Biichern, Geschenke des Verfassers, und bitte Sie 
um Ihr Urtheil. Ein merkwiirdiger Kamerad in der That! 
Fein und roh, demiithig und arrogant, wabr und falsch, kurz 
eine Musterkarte von Incongruitéten, wie sie nur in einem 
Lande sich vorfinden kénnen, das Anomalie ist wie Ungarn. 
Dagegen wieder der Genfer—so jiidelnd fein! der Name des 
Livlanders ist Freiherr von Witzthum, ein nobler Mann, doch 
glaubte ich zu bemerken, dass die russische Knute, wenn sie 
auch nicht mehr in der Nahe droht, in der Ferne gefiirchtet 
zu werden doch fortfahrt. Ich lese jetzt Macaulay. Ein 
Mann wie ich ihn liebe, klar und verniinftig und tief dabei— 
ein Styl wie ein heller Strom und ruhig wie ein Sommer- 
nachtstraum.” 
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8. 


1, Sept. 1860.. “Ich bin auf einmal mit all den Revolu- 
tionérs befreundet geworden. Wie das kommt, weiss ich 
nicht—aber Klapta lasst mich griissen, Oberst Turr, Vogt, 
ete. Vogt mag ich nicht—Es mag ein guter Naturforscher 
sein, ist jedoch bestimmt ein schlechter Birger und Mensch. 
Bei solchen Philosophen denke ich immer an Louis Philipp 
der zu Thiers einst sagte, als dieser von der Nothwendigkeit 
sprach, den deutschen Gelehrten Subventionen zu machen : 
‘Chassez moi ces Philosophs Allemands!’ Er hatte zum Theil 
recht, denn diese wiirden jede biirgerliche Gesellschaft, jeden 
Staat unmdéglich machen durch ihre zersetzende, zerfressende 
Philosophie, die zuletzt doch nur wieder der bornirteste Egois- 
mus und Aberwitz ist, der aus dem Baue der vier Gehirn- 
kammern auf das Universum und dessen Schépfer oder besser 
zu sagen nicht Schdépfer schliesst.”’ 


9. 


6. Dec. 1860. “Von Julie Burow las ich ein 3 Bandchen 
Lebensbild, das vortrefflich ist ; nicht so gut: Eine Grossmutter 
2 Binde, und schlecht Johanna Keppler, aber alle sehr religiés 
sittlich. Burows Novellen sind manirirt und hélzern.” 


10. 


6. Jan. 1861. “ Das neue Jahr fangt mit ominésen Kund- 
gebungen an, die fiir mich sehr beunruhigend werden. Unsre 
Wirren in den Vereinigten Staaten sind der Art, dass sie das 
Schlimmste befiirchten lassen—das A llerschlimmste—die Tren- 
nung der Union nicht in 2, sondern vielleicht in 4—5 Theile, 
bei welcher Gelegenheit Hunderttausende um Hab und Gut 
kommen miissten—Ich unter diesen, diirfte wieder zur Feder 
Zuflucht nehmen miissen—wofiir der Himmel mich bewahre. 
Ks ist eine Freude zu schreiben—wenn es eine Freude ist ; aber 
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wahre Schollenwerker Arbeit, wenn man nicht mehr Freude 
hat—und ich habe keine mehr daran. 

Ich habe Ihnen bereits zum neuen Jahre meine guten 
Wiinsche dargebracht, und wiederhole sie, dessen sind Sie 
versichert. Wer wie ich der Bekannten so viele, der Freunde 
so wenige hat, weiss sie, die Freunde, wahrlich zu schatzen. 
Von Jer. Gotthelf einiges recht gut—aber die Kaserei zu viel 
pfarrerisch, obwohl wieder mit sehr hiibschen Characteren wie 
Anneli, Sepp, Bethly, ete.” 


11, 


28. Jan. 1861. “ Unsere Zustinde driiben sind traurig zum 
verzweifeln. Es gehért Philosophie dazu in der That, den 
ganzen Abgrund vor sich zu sehen, in den Millionen sich und 
andere zu stiirzen im Begriff stehen und dabei ruhig zusehen zu 
miissen. Mein Land muss durch alle die Krisen durchgehen, 
die grésseren Republiken in ihren Krankheiten zur Bedingung 
gestellt sind. Dariiber aber gehen die zeitlichen Giiter ganzer 
Generationen zu Grunde. Wenn ich vor 4 Jahren verkauft 
hatte, wiirde ich hunderttausende realisirt haben. Wenn ich 
noch linger zuwarte, mag ich alles verlieren—aber wer ver- 


liert gerne?—Wird es recht schliram, so greifen wir wieder 
zur Feder.” 


12. 


8. Αρνὶ1861. ‘Unter den Bichern, die ich zuletzt gelesen, 
haben mich besonders Wilhelm Humboldts Briefe auf eine 
Weise angesprochen, wie selten ein Buch. Es ist zu késtlich, 
so késtlich dass ich mich wirklich daran gelabt und erquickt 
habe. Ich halte W. v. H. als Menschen fiir héher als selbst 
seinen Bruder Al. v. H., jedenfalls fiir edler, wenn er auch 
nicht als Gelehrter ihn erreicht. Die Correspondenz zwischen 
Humboldt und Varnhagen von Ense stellt nimlich erstern wie 
letztern nichts weniger als vortheilhaft dar. Beide als eitle 
nach Ruhm und Auszeichnung haschende, ziemlich herzlose 
und selbst gemeine Naturen. Es hat sich—seit ich diese Briefe 
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gelesen—dieser riesige Geist A. v. H. mir immer reprasentirt, 
als wenn er sich selbst mit Geifer und Speichel bespuckt und 
beschmutzt hitte.”’ 


13. 


31, August 1861. “Uber den Krieg in Amerika. 

Eine Verschleuderung, eine Betriigerei—Corruption, die 
tiber alle Begriffe geht. Unser Volk wird durch eine harte 
Schule noch zu gehen haben—denn durch ein 80 jahriges 
Glick, einen 50 jahrigen Frieden verdorben, verweichlicht, ist 
es in einem Grade faul geworden wie es nur zur Zeit der rém- 
ischen Republik unter den Sullas und Catilinas gesehen 
worden.” 

14. 


21. September 1861. “Der erste Herbsttag—unser Bild, 
nur dass wir uns nicht dem beginnenden, sondern dem endi- 
genden Herbste vergleichen dirfen. Wohl das ist naturgesetz- 
liche Bedingung unsers Daseins. Und so wollen wir uns 
fiigen, ohne zu erschrecken vor dem finale. Deramerikanische 
Krieg ist mit dem héchsten Interesse zu betrachten. Er ist als 
Abschnitt in der Weltgeschichte wichtiger als alle die Kriege 
seit Napoleon. Fiinfzigjihriger Friede — achtzigjihriges 
Gliick hat das amerikanische Volk so sehr corrumpirt, ver- 
weichlicht, verdorben, dass eine Crisis unumgiinglich kommen, 
oder das Ganze verfaulen und zu Grunde gehen, d. h. in Anar- 
chie und Auflésung zerfallen musste. Noch ist aber dieses 
nicht der Fall—wird hoffentlich nicht der Fall sein: Die 
Gesetze und Behérden bestehen in voller Kraft und bei dem 
Umstande, dass seit 40 Jahren mehr denn 16 Millionen 
Europiier in die V. St. eingewandert sind, mehr denn die 
Volker zusammengenommen, die Rom iiber den Haufen war- 
fen, bei diesem Umstande sage ich, der das michtigste Reich 
der Neuzeit, Frankreich, Russland, England ἄρον den Haufen 
geworfen hitte, ist es allerdings zu wundern, dass dieser Biir- 
gerkrieg, der Zwei Principe im Kampfe zeigt, so viele Energie, 
und Thatkraft bezeugt—und dass der Amerikaner—aus dem 
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Geld und Dollar jagenden Yankee in so kurzer Zeit zum Sol- 
daten und Krieger geworden ist. Wenn der Krieg ein Jahr 
dauert, wird der amerikanische Volontair sich mit den besten 
europdischen Soldaten messen kénnen.” 


15. 


15. October 1861. ‘Unsere Regierung in Washington 
scheint aus ganz unfaihigen Képfen zusammengesetzt zu sein, 
Advokaten die iiberihre Prozesse nicht hinaus sehen und gerade 
vorgehen wie Prisident und Directoren einer Eisenbahngesell- 
schaft—abei noch heillose Betriigereien. Ich fange an am 
Heile meines geliebten Amerika zu verzweifeln. Freilich ist 
zugleich was driiben vorgeht—Reinigungsprocess, aber in 
diesem Reinigungsprocess leiden Millionen der Besten—gerade 
die Guten leiden—die Schlechten sind nun oben an. Dann ist 
es nebst Reinigungsprocess zugleich Uebergang zu anderer 
Staatsform. Bisher war Democratie die far die V. St. noth- 
wendige Bedingung. Volksherrschaft in ihrer vollsten Aus- 
dehnung. Diese war Bedingung um das Land zu bevélkern. 
Es ist bevélkert worden, d.h. alle Elemente gute und schlechte 
—der ganzen Welt haben sich auf dic V.St. geworfen, haben 
da Heimath und Heerd gefunden, die sie ohne Volksherrschaft 
—wenn ein Monarch geherrscht hiitte, nie gefunden hatten. 
Nun ist freilich die transatlantische Welt bevélkert, aber die 
Elemente dieser Bevélkerung heterogen, verdorben—lasterhaft, 
verbrecherisch zum Theil—diese Elemente haben zugleich die 
Crisis heraufbeschworen, eine Crisis aus der das Land gesunder 
hervorgehen, aber unter der es auch in Theile zerbrochen (wie 
dieSiidamerikanischen Staaten) werden kann. Was die Vorseh- 
ung fir uns aufbewahrt, das weiss sie allein. Wenn Sie den 
Gang den die Entwickelung der V. St. genommen, studiren, 
dann wird Ihnen zugleich die Grisse dieser Vorsehung klar. 
Ke ist ein wiirdiges Studium fiir den Weisen. Mit der Demo- 
_cratie hat es im Siiden bereits ein Ende, im Norden wird sie 
gleichfalls einer anderen Regierungsform weichen miissen.— 
Sie hat iibrigens ihre Bestimmung vollkommen erfillt.” 
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16. 


8. Mai 1862. “Ich bin vielleicht undankbar gegen die 
Vorsehung, die mir in meinem Alter verhaltnissmassig ruhige 
Tage giebt, aber ich bin nicht heiter, ein driickendes Gefihl, 
eine Abspannung hat sich meiner bemeistert, auch fihle ich, 
dass meine Krifte zu schwinden anfangen—das ist Naturgesetz 
werden Sie sagen; allein eben dieses Naturgesetz sich recht 
lebhaft einpragen, und mit philosophischem Gleichmuthe den 
Lebensfaden diinner und diinner werden sehen, und dabei mit 
heiterm Frohmuthe seinem endlichen Schicksale entgegen zu 
treten, das ist nur sehr grossen Seelen gegeben. Zuweilen 
wandeln mich nun auch wirklich heitere Gedankenfliige an, 
aber dann kommen wieder Schatten. Wohl, wir wollen sehen 
wie sich weiter die Dinge gestalten und jedenfalls nicht den 
Muth verlieren. 

Die Verhiltnisse driiben in den V. St. haben sich in gewisser 
Beziehung gebessert. Das Volk, die Nation hat sich binnen 
diesem Jahr als ein grosses erwiesen, und das trdéstet einen 
Birger und beruhigt ihn bei allen Calamitaten, aber die Ver- 
luste die derjenige, der besitzt, erleidet, sind enorm. Es ist 
ein wahres Blutbad in dem unser Volk schwimmt, unser Blut, 
aber es war nothwendig zur Reinigung und Wiedergeburt. 

Ich lese am liebsten W. v. Humboldt, obwohl er mich gar 
nicht kannte, dagegen sein Bruder Alex. anerkennend von mir 
schrieb. W. ist ein Philosoph im schénsten Sinne des Worts. 
Von Varnhagens Nachlasse habe ich einiges gelesen.—Jetzt 
beginne ich zu ahnen, dass Deutschland trotz Apathie und 
Phlegma einer Umgestaltung entgegen geht, und dass schliess- 
lich Preussen berufen ist, an die Spitze derselben zu kommen.” 


17. 


8. Juli 1862. “Ich bin wirklich wieSie sagen zum Einsiedler 
geworden. Ich binam liebsten allein. Im héhern Alter, und 
ich habe dieses nun seit mehreren Jahren angetreten, im Greisen- 


Ae 
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alter ist es geziemend sich von der Welt zuriickzuziehen, in 
die sich der Jiingling und Mann stiirzen muss, wenn er zum 
Mann reifen soll. Die Einsamkeit ist da an ihrem Platze, die 
Ruhe wird Bediirfniss; es drangen sich Fragen auf, die keine 
Biicher beantworten, die man sich aber selbst beantworten soll 
und muss. Sie sehen ich bin ganz ernsthaft geworden, bin es 
auch in der That. Der letze Winter hat mich alter gemacht, 
als die zehn friihern. Nicht dass ich kérperlich sehr gealtert 
hatte—Nein, man macht mir noch immer das Compliment, 
dass ich sehr gut aussehe, gibt mir der Jahre weniger als ich 
deren habe, aber ich fiihle, dass meine Laufbahn keine lange 
mehr sein wird, und bin es ganz zufrieden. Ich wirdees fir 
kein Gliick erachten noch zehn Jahre zu leben. ‘Wen die 
Gétter lieben, den nehmen sie jung zu sich’—ist einer der 
schénsten Ausspriiche des klassischen Alterthums. Das Jung- 
sein ist freilich bei mir voriiber, noch fiihle ich aber nicht die 
eigentlichen Altersschwichen, der Geist ist noch jung.” 


18. 


8. Marz 1863. ‘Wie mein Befinden den Winter hindurch 
war? fragenSie. Ich iibergehe diese Frage mit Stillschweigen, 
denn ich hasse Klagen und Mitleid. Der Mann muss zu 
ertragen wissen.” 

19. 


80. Marz 1863. ‘Ich werdesehr geplagt meine Photographie 
fiir die Illustrirte Zeitung abnehmen zu lassen, habe aber das 
Ansuchen der Redaktion abgelehnt. Wenn es doch sein muss, 
dass ich mich photographieren lasse, so sollen Sie auch ein 
Exemplar Ihres alten Freundes haben, der seit er Sie nicht 
gesehen hat,' um mehr denn 10 Jahre gealtert hat. Die Parzen 
ziehen an meinem Lebensfaden und zwar so stark, dass er wenn 
sie in ihrer verhangnissvollen Arbeit nicht nachlassen, wohl 
friiher oder spater reissen wird miissen—Pshaw! Wir wollen 
tibrigens noch das Beste hoffen, aber das Schlimmste auch 
nicht firchten.”’ 

(Nicht volle 2 Jahre. E. M.) 
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20. 


8. Jan, 1864. “Vielen Dank fir Ihre Theilnahme, und 
meine besten Wiinsche zum neuen Jahr nochmals. Gerne 
wiirde ich Ihnen recht viel schreiben, aber wenn die Augen 
den Dienst versagen, und die Fiisse und alles, so dass ich kaum 
ον das Zimmer schwanken kann, so erwarten Sie woh! keine 
langen Briefe. Griissen Sie mir aber herzlich ... und... 
und seien Sie versichert, dass ich so lange ich lebe, bleiben 
werde, ἃ. 8. W.” 

(Sein letzter eigenhindiger Brief. E. M.) 


The following scraps found among the papers of Elise Meyer, 
may also be of interest here: 


1, Einer seiner Freunde, dem er den Auftrag gab einen Brief 
von mir an ihn zu beantworten, schreibt unter anderm: “Seine 
geistige Kraft bleibt ungeschwicht. Wer diesen Mann in seinen 
gesunden Tagen nicht za bewundern gelernt hatte, kinnte ihm 
gewiss jetzt in seinen Leidenstagen seine Bewunderung nicht 
versagen. Mit heroischem Muthe tragt er sein Schicksal und 
klagt nicht.” 

2. Ausziige aus zwei Briefen ἄρον die letzten Tage und sein 
Ende. “ Ich besuchte ihn sehr oft bis an sein Lebensende, wo 
er mir mittheilte dass er sein Ende einsehe. Er liess den re- 
formirten Pfarrer zu sich rufen, und machte seine Andacht. 
Derselbe besuchte ihn recht oft, und war bei dem Absterben 
anwesend. Im verflossenen Winter hat er bei einem Stein- 
hauermeister seinen Grabstein bestellt, und die englische In- 
schrift aus der Bibel angedeutet und zwar den 51. oder 143. 
Psalm. Er hat sehr viel und oft gebetet und gesagt: ‘ Jedes 
Wort im Vaterunser sei eine Perle.’ Er dusserte am Ende 
den Wunsch nach Schaffhausen seinen Wohnsitz zu versetzen, 
wenn diess seine Gesundheit noch gestattet hatte.” 


II. Among a number of other valuable papers given me by 
ΕἾ]. Marie Meyer, were five unpublished letters of Sealsfield 
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to herself. These letters (Nos. 21-25) give additional evidence 
of the warm friendship that existed between Sealsfield and the 
sisters Marieand Elise Meyer; we are forced to regret deeply the 
lack of all similar personal allusions in the preceding extracts. 

Letters Nos. 21-43 have been edited with the manuscript of 
Sealsfield in hand, and the aim has been to approach as nearly 
as possible an exact reproduction of the originals. Sealsfield’s 
orthography and punctuation have been retained ; commas or 
other signs have been inserted only in exceptional cases, where 
the meaning might otherwise have been misunderstood. Unim- 
portant names, when not clearly distinguishable, have been 
indicated by their initial and final letters only. 


21. 
Frit. MARIE MEYER IM SCHWARZEN ADLER. 


New YorRK den 23. Obr. 1855. 
Liebe Freundin ! 


Thr Brief hat mir viel Vergniigen verursacht—sehr viel—er 
spricht so ganz aus dem Herzen und ist so wahr wie Sie selbst. 
Vielen Dank fir Ihre Giite, die Sie in so vielfacher Beziehung 
mir kundgeben. Ee ist fiir mich ein wahrer Trost zu wissen, 
dass ich in dem iibrigens nichts weniger als herzigen Schaf- 
hausen herzige Freunde habe. Seyen Sie versichert, dass die 
Empfindung eine gegenseitige ist, und dass es mich sehr freuen 
wiirde Ihnen meine Freundschaft thatsachlich zu erweisen. 

Sie werden sich gewundert haben, als Sie meine zwey vor- 
letzten Briefe mit den vielen Bitten um Uebersendung der 
Kleider etc. erhielten. Ich will Ihnen die Ursachen so kurz 
und klar als méglich angeben. Ich habe im Sinne einige Jahre 
hier zu verleben. Die Ursachen werden Sie begreifen—Von 
meinem Vermégen einige 1000 Dollars in Fonds abgerechnet, 
befindet sich der grésste Theil hier—ist jetzt ganz in Fonds 
placirt. Diese steigen und fallen oft in 6 Monaten—15—20 
pet. Es ist demnach vonniéthen ein wachsames Auge zu haben 
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—und in der Nahe zu seyn. Weiter bin ich nun ernstlich 
gesonnen mir ein Platzchen ausfindig zu machen, wo ich von 
meinen Wanderungen ausruhen kann. Noch bin ich nicht 
einig, ob der Sitz in New York—um New York herum— 
oder bei Philadelphia fiir mich am passendsten seyn diirfte. 
Nichstes Friihjahr will ich den eigentlichen sogenannten Wes- 
ten besehen, wo es einige herrliche Punkte geben soll—nous 
verrons—Ich will und werde wie gesagt etwas passendes zu 
finden trachten—nicht viel héchstens 4-500 Acres oder Joch 
etc., aber dann eine schéne Besitzung—in der Nahe einer auf- 
bliihenden Stadt—Das ist mein Wunsch. 

Mein Vermégen ohne gross zu seyn reicht hin mir einen 
solchen Plan durchzufihren, und dabei noch ein jahrliches 
Einkommen von meinen Fonds besitzend, wiirde mir die Ver- 
schénerung eines solchen gefundenen Punktes um 80 leithter, 
als das baare Geld im Westen natiirlich einen héheren Werth 
und also auch Zinsfuss hat—Wenn ich einen solchen Punkt 
gefunden habe will ich Ihnen denselben beschreiben und 
gezeichnet zusenden—fir jetzt schwanken meine Neigungen 
zwischen New York Philadelphia und dem oberen Mississippi 
—wo es wie gesagt herrliche Punkte geben soll. 

Ich war den Sommer hindurch theils in New York theils in 
verschiedenen Seebidern—wo ich denn etwa 3 Monate hin- 
durch alle Tage zwey Seebiider oder Salzwasserbader nahm, die 
mir herrlich bekamen. Ich befinde mich ganz wohl. Dank 
dieser Salzwasserkur—die ich alle Ursache habe der Siisswas- 
serkur vorzuziehen. 

Ihre Contis habe ich durchgesehen, vollkommen richtig 
befunden—und ersuche Sie fir die 83 fr. etc., sich mit dem 
kleinen Schuldbriefe von D. ... Schneidermeister ausgestellt 
bezahlt zu machen—Kiindigen Sie ihm in meinem Namen den 
kleinen Posten von 50 fl. R. W.—gefallig auf—und machen 
Sie so die Rechnung in Ordnung—lIch glaube dieser ist der 
beste und kiirzeste Weg. Nun meinen nochmaligen Dank mit 
der Bitte mir zuweilen ein paar Zeilen zufliessen zu lassen— 
herzlich und ganz ergeben 

SEALSFIJELD. 
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P. S.—Haben Sie die Giite, ἅδον den eingeschlossenen Brief 
an N. Gutzweiler Nazionalrath ein Couvert und Addresse zu 
machen, und denselben nach Arlesheim bei Basel abzusenden. 


22. 
UNTER DEN TANNEN den 10ten Feb. 1859. 
Liebes Hauptbuch ! * 


Ich tibersende Ihnen hier wieder Ihre Muster—Am besten 
wiirde mir das quadrillirte a 10 fr gefallen, aber der Stoff ist 
nichts weniger als dauerhaft und so wollen wir II 32—a fr 12 
nehmen—Herr B—wird so gefillig seyn die Weste zu machen: 
mit 2 Rethen Knopfen entweder mit breitem Schawl oder Kra- 
gen, oder aber zum Zuknépfen mit Lappen oben am Halse—wie 
es eben am besten Mode ist—Zum Unterfutter mag er Barchent 
nehmen—Doch ersuche ich mir diese Weste ja nicht am Leibe 
zu kurz zu machen ; denn erstens sieht eine solche kurze Weste 
sehr “pauvre” aus, zweytens ist sie im Winter eine wahre 
Absurditét. Ich werde Ihnen niichster Tage das 150 Maas 
haltende Fiisschen senden, mit der Bitte es mir wieder fiillen 
zu lassen so dass ich fiir den kommenden Winter und Frithjahr 
mit Wein versorgt bin. Fiirdie Erinnerung die Sie mir durch 
Ihren Cousin zu senden so gut waren danke ich. Lieber wire 
68 mir gewesen—NSie wiiren selbst gekommen und zwar beyde. 
Sie alle herzlich griissend bin ich Ihr aufrichtig ergebener 


SEALSFIELD. 


* Sealsfield playfully invented pet names for all the members of the house- 
hold when he lived with the Meyers in Schaffhausen. “ Hauptbuch,” the 
ledger, was Marie’s name, because she kept her father’s business accounts, 
with characteristic accuracy. The author named Elise caressingly the 
“ Kleinigkeit,” probably because of her small stature and unpretentious 
manner. (See letter No. 23, etc.) 
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23. 


UNTER DEN TANNEN BEI SOLOTHURN 
ἃ, 8ten Marz, 1862. 


Als ich Ihren lieben Brief in die Hand nahm, ward mirs 
als ob ich eine bése Nachricht bekommen sollte—Ich weiss, 
dass das liebe “ Hauptbuch ” nicht gerne correspondirt, ausser 
wo Ziffern und Zahlen geschrieben werden. Drei Wochen im 
Bette will etwas sagen! Ich war blos 3 Tagezu Hause zu bleiben 
gendthigt, und meine Laune wurde wahrlich nicht die rosenfar- 
bigste. Wohl! wenn es nur wieder besser geht! der Frithling 
wird das seinige beitragen, Sie ins Geleis zu bringen, und mich 
desgleichen; denn noch bin ich nicht ganz wie ich seyn sollte. 
Keine eigentliche Krankheit, aber auch keine eigentliche Ge- 
sundheit, ein halbes Wesen das unausstehlich wird weil es alle 
Lust benimmt. Ich lese nicht gerne, ausser Zeitungen, ich 
schreibe nur die néthigsten Briefe, und diese ziemlich ge- 
schmacklos, wie alles was ich thue mir geschmackloss erscheint. 
Seit 8 Wochen habe ich kein Buch gelesen oder zur Hand 
genommen., Wir wollen uns aber gegenseitig trésten und auf 
besseres hoffen; der erste Brief den mir der Postbote von der 
“ Kleinigkeit” bringt, soll mir zweymal willkommen seyn. 

Sie haben also sich fest vorgenommen zu verkaufen. Unter 
den Umstanden ist es vielleicht das gerathenste, immer hin 
aber missten Sie doch zuwarten, bis Sie annehmbare Preise fiir 
Haus, Waarenlager, etc.,bekommen. Auch ich habe im Sinne 
zu verkaufen, und wenn ich nicht irgend eine Liegenschaft 
niher der Stadt finde, ganz von hier weg zu ziehen, und mich 
in einer reformirten Stadt niederzulassen. Im Winter ist das 
Klima hier auch gar zu rauh, und bei zunehmendem Alter fir 
Constitutionen die selbst starker als die meinige sind angrei- 
fend. Ich habe mir vorgenommen im Mai oder Juni mein 
Besitzthum in 3 oder 4 Zeitungen zu annonciren, und wenn 
mir ein annehmbares Angebot gemacht wird, loszuschlagen. 
Freilich solche Spazierginge finde ich in der Schweiz nicht 
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mehr—auch schwerlich ein Haus so comfortable so bequem und 
fiir einen alten Junggesellen wie geschaffen. Wenn es nur 
einige 20 Stunden Schafhausen naher wire, dann wollte ich 
noch zusehen—hier Ziirich in der Nihe—und ich ware zufrie- 
den, aber dieses Kapuziener Volk ist mir eine gar zu trostlose 
A ffaire.— 

Und nun griisse ich Sie alle auf das freundlichste und herz- 
lichste und wiinsche Ihnen allen besonders aber der lieben 
‘“‘Kleinigkeit’ Genesung und freudige Lust am Leben. Au- 
frichtig und ganz der Lhrige 

Cu. SEALSFIELD. 


Noch habe ich ganz vergessen—und dies kann Ihnen besser 
als alles Andere die Abspannung errathen lassen, in der ich 
mich befangen fiihle—fiir Ihre Nachricht zu danken. Es ist 
mir wirklich recht sehr lieb niheres zu wissen und dass Sie 
wieder auf dem Wege der Besserung sind, ist wahrer Trost fiir 
mich. 


24, 


UNTER DEN TANNEN BEI SOLOTHURN 
den 19. Marz, 1862. 


Es freut mich sehr aus Ihrem lieben Briefchen zu ersehen, 
dass die liebe Schwester wieder auf dem Wege der Besserung 
ist. Hoffentlich wird die nun bald eintretende mildere Wit- 
terung das ihrige beitragen und sie wieder in einige Ordnung 
bringen. Ich habe von mehreren Seiten her von der regen 
Thatigkeit die in Schafhausen das Unterste zu oberst kehren 
soll, vernommen, stehe auch seit einiger Zeit in Bankakzien 
Angelegenheiten in direktem Briefwechsel. Leider sehe ich 
aus diesem dass nebst mehreren anderen Fragen auch die iiber 
das Locale der Bank so gut wie entschieden scheint. Immerhin 
will ich in Betreff [hres Ansinnens schreiben aber ich sage Ihnen 
im V oraus dass ich nicht die mindeste Hoffnung habe, dass man 
auf Ihren Wunsch eingehen wird. Die Ursachen sind mehrere, 
Zwar ist Ihr Haus in den unteren Raiumlichkeiten feuerfest 
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genug, aber die oberen—die die Hauptsache sind, wiirden einen 
ganzen Umbau des Hauses vonnéthen machen, der wahbrschein- 
lich ebensoviel wenn nicht mehr kosten diirfte, als ein Neubau. 
Dann aber haben in dieser Frage mitzusprechen Leute wie 
Gustav St. . . . die beyden O. . . ἃ vorallen B....&k 
—Leute die ihr Interesse so wohl verstehen, dass sie jeden nur 
méglichen Vortheil aus ihrer Stellung zu ziehen trachten wer- 
den. Peyer selbst schreibt mir, dass er die Prasidentur der 
Bank nicht iibernehmen wiirde, weil seine anderen Geschifte 
es nicht erlauben—er verbleibt blos im engeren Ausschuss— 
Seine Stimme ist in dieser Bezichung—so gewichtig sie sonst 
ist, nicht ganz entscheidend. Wie gesagt ich will aber thun 
was méglich ist, obwohl ich voraussehe dass es nicht méglich 
seyn wird Ihren Wunsch zu erfiillen. Aber selbst wenn dieser 
Ihr Wunsch nicht erfillt wird, so ist nichts verlohren. Wie 
die Sachen jetzt in Schafhausen stehen, sollten Sie 30,000 fr 
ohne Weiteres bekommen, werden es auch bekommen, wenn 
die Sache nicht iibereilt wird, und sogleich angefangen wird 
das Haus feil zu bieten. Am besten ware es wohl, wenn Sie 
im Tageblatt oder in einer andern Zeitung etwas von Hausver- 
kauf des Schwarzen Adler fallen liessen. Kénnen Sie nicht 
mit dem kleinen Chef der . . . Buchhandlung sprechen, einen 
Wink im Tageblatt zu geben? Das wire der Weg, der kiirz- 
este, der beste. Sie sollten zu ihm gehen oder die liebe Elisabeth 
ihn ersuchen in den Adler zu kommen, und ihn da bearbeiten. 
Sie wiirden bei dieser Gelegenheit auch wahrscheinlich niheres 
erfahren, ob das Locale bereits fest ermittelt und definitiv gewahlt 
ist etc. Sie miissen auch eines bedenken. Herr Peyer hat zwar 
eine sehr gewichtige Stimme, jedenfalls die gewichtigste, aber 
er hat dann auch die gewichtigsten Riicksichten zu nehmen, 
muss sie nehmen um seinen Einfluss zu wahren, seine Freunde 
nicht vor den Kopf zu stossen. Ware ich in Schaf hausen kénnte 
ich vielleicht etwas thun, vorausgesetzt die Sache ist noch nicht 
ganz entschieden, was mir aber nicht scheint, im Gegentheil 
glaube ich sie ist es bereits, den Nachrichten nach zu schliessen, 
die mir von da wurden. 
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Nun habe ich so vieles geschrieben, dass mir die Augen 
anfangen wehe zu thun—ich muss daher schliessen, griissen Sie 
alle herzlich und vielmal und bin wie immer aufrichtig der 
Ihrige 

SEALSFIELD. 


Wenn ich etwas in Beziehung auf dieses Geschaft vernehme, 
sosollen Siesogleich davon in Kenntniss gesetzt werden— Wenn 
nicht, so nehmen Sie mein Schweigen far meine Antwort. 

Wiissten Sie von keiner Kéchin die zugleich den Garten ver- 
sehen kénnte—im Fall Sie eine solche Person mir verschaffen 
kénnten, ehrlich und treu und sauber, kann ich das Reisegeld 
und 120 fr jahrlich versprechen und viele Trinkgelder dass sie 
auf 146 fr vollkommen und wenigstens kommt. Aber Sie 
miissten mir so bald wie méglich Nachricht geben. Im Falle 
Sie nichts wissen bitte ich nicht zu schreiben : Sie kénnte binnen 
14 Tagen eintreffen. 


25. 
UNTER DEN TANNEN den 29ten Marz, 1862. 


Ihrem Auftrage nach Méglichkeit nachzukommen habe ich 
in Ihrer Hausangelegenheit zuerst bei einem Freunde angefragt, 
von diesem wenig oder gar keine Hoffnung erhalten, darauf 
noch einem zweyten geschrieben, der mir beinahe dasselbe er- 
widert, was ich Ihnen bereits geschrieben. Immerhin bliebe 
noch das Mittel durch den Hrn St... , r die Aufmerksamkeit 
auf den Schwarzen Adler zu lenken, und selbst wenn es nichts 
hiilfe, so kénnte es doch nicht schaden, im Gegentheil miisste 
es etwas niitzen, indem es jedenfalls die Aufmerksamkeit auf 
Ihr Haus lJenken wiirde. Ware meine Gesundheit ganz her- 
gestellt, wiirde ich nach Schafhausen gekommen seyn, da ich 
mich bei Akzien der Bank betheiligen wollte; so war es mir 
nicht mdglich, und wie es bei solchen Dingen geht, wenn man 
nicht selbst sein Interesse wahrt, so bekam ich kaum den vier- 
ten Theil der Akzien die ich fest bestellt hatte. Dreissig hatte 
ich fest zu nehmen bestellt, und sieben wurden mir zugeschrie- 
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ben. Ich hoffe es wird mir méglich seyn im Laufe des Frih- 
jahrs zu Ihnen zu kommen, und dann wollen wiriiber die Art u. 
Weise sprechen wie Sie Ihr Geschaft u. Haus am vortheil- 
haftesten versilbern. Um die Zeit der Eroffnung der Constanz 
Baseler Kisenbahn—der Bank—sollte ich glauben dass der Auf- 
schwung Schafhausens zwar nicht der grosste, aber fiir Haus- 
besitzer der lohnendste seyn wird. Ist die Kisenbahn 1-2 Jahre 
im Gange und die Bank ditto, dann werden so viele neue Hauser 
in kurzer Zeit gebaut, dass die alten im Werthe verlieren. 
Binnen jetzt und einem Jahre miissen Sie verkaufen nach 
meiner unmassgeblichen Meinung. 

Wie geht es der lieben Schwester? und Frau Mutter? leben 
Sie alle drey herzlich wohl, heiter und vergnigt. 


Ihr aufrichtiger 
SEALSFIELD. 


III. For the privilege of examining the letters of Chas. 
Sealsfield to his publisher, Hrn. Heinrich Erhard (J. B. Metz- 
ler), my thanks are due to the present proprietors of the J. B. 
Metzlersche Buchhandlung in Stuttgart, Messrs. E. u. A. 
Werlitz. 

Nos. 26, 40, 43, have never been published. The others, 
27-39, 41-42, have appeared in a work of V. Hamburger, 
entitled “ Sealsfield—Postl”” (Wien 1879), and containing in 
addition to some valuable biographical material, the following 
letters of Sealsfield, (α) one to H. Brockhaus, (6) thirteen to 
J. G. Cotta, (c) fifteen to H. Erhard. On comparing the 
letters to Erhard (c) with Sealsfield’s manuscript, numerous 
omissions (partly voluntary), and errors of interpretation were 
discovered. Sealsfield’s handwriting is remarkably indistinct, 
and the thin paper on which the letters were written augments 
the difficulty of deciphering them. 

While an attempt has been made below to produce a more 
exact copy of the originals, the principal object has been to 
render the letters more accessible. 
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26. 


Pyrmont N.Y. 17. July 1854. 
Euer Wohlgebohren 


Ich bin vorgestern von meinem trip nach I] linois tiber Chicago 
noch gerade zur rechten Zeit zuriickgekehrt, um der schlimm- 
sten Zeit in dieser Stadt zu entgehen, und wieder etwas wie 
frische Luft zu schépfen die wir hier am Hudson vollauf haben. 
In Chicago traf ich den Thermometer 101° Fahrenheit—Sie 
mégen sich denken wie es sich da lebt! In Newyork hatten 
sie letzte und vorletzte Woche 90 u. 100—am 9ten July 100°. 
Beinahe eben so heiss wie die Sonne brennt es nun im Credit 
Wesen der V.S. Heute wieder eine Annonce zu Folge welcher 
der resignirte Prisident der Vermont Central Eisenbahn 8000 
Akzien betriigerischer Weise emittirt—also 800000 Dollars, 
sage um acht mal hundert tausend Dollars die Compagnie deren 
Prasident er war, betrogen. Das ist nun der 4te. Schuyler 
der Prasident der New Haven & N. Y. Railroad emittirte 
betriigerischer Weise fiir 2 Millionen Dollars Akzien—ein 
zweiter fiir 280000 Dollars, ein dritter fiir 100000—und jetzt 
kommen nun 8000 Akzien oder $800000 in Vorschein. Ich 
sage Ihnen das ganze Credit und Merkantil System der V. 8. 
ist durch und durch ἔλα]. Kein Tag vergeht wo nicht Partner 
und Cassier iiber Betriigereien ertappt werden. Sind sie arme 
Teufel so werden sie eingesteckt—sind sie reich, so fahren sie 
wie zuvor in ihren Equipagen herum, keine Hand tastet sie an. 
Der gegenwartige Moralitits Zustand in den V. St. ist ein griiss- 
licher. Vor mir liegt der Louisville Courrier, der dreizehn 
Morde in den letzten 2 Jahren in dieser Stadt und Grafschaft 
aufzéhlt, und kein einziger dieser Mérder wurde auch nur im 
geringsten bestraft. Es ist da foérmlich Mode geworden, und 
im kaltesten Blute schiesst Sie Ihr Tischnachbar nach dem 
Essen nieder—weil Sie ihn wahrend dem Essen auf eine miss- 
fallige Weise fixirt. In Newyork hatten wir vor drei Monaten 
einen Tag, an welchem 12—sage zwélf Morder auf einmal vor 
Gericht standen. Das wiirde unglaublich erscheinen, aber die 
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Zeitungen geben Namen etc., zweifeln lasst sich da leider nicht. 
Ich habe eine artige Zeitungs Collection, die ich zu benutzen 
gedenke, denn es thut Noth, dass eine ehrliche Feder tiber diese 
horriblen Auswiichse unserer Democratie und Demagogie end- 
lich ihr Urtheil abgiebt, und so viel ich aus allem ersehe, [8880 
sich wenn die Sache in gehérigem Ton und Styl geschieht, da 
Gutesthun. Ich weiss nicht ob Sie meinen letzten Brief *—den 
ich zu Ende April mit einem Bekannten heriber sandte erhal- 
ten. Ich sagte Ihnen in diesem Schreiben, dass ich vollkommen 
zufrieden bin, in der Stille hier angekommen zu seyn. Der 
Weihrauch der mir friiher gestreut worden, tauscht mich nicht 
und durfte mich nicht téuschen. Einige Redacteure von ton- 
angebenden Zeitungen wollten meine Ankunft durch “ leading 
articles” ankiindigen. Ich verbot mir dieses auf das ernsteste 
—und ich finde ich habe wohlgethan. Uebrigens habe ich die 
Satisfaction dass meine Schriften in allen Staats und grésseren 
Stadtbibliotheken in den Catalogen aufgefiihrt sind—In Wash- 
ington Philadelphia New York New Orleans ete—und zwar 
wohlgemerkt die deutsche wohlfeile Auflage 14 Bande. Fir 
jetzt bin ich jedoch bei dem grossen Haufen rein vergessen— 
Tant mieux ! Ehe ich nach Illinois abging—es ist gerade ein 
Monat—erhielt ich eine gedruckte Aufforderung von Brock- 
haus in Leipzig—die mich aufforderte Data iiber mein Leben 
und Wirken als Schriftsteller einzusenden. Ich erhielt die 
Aufforderung am 18. Juny und sandte die Antwort am 20. oder 
21. Ich hoffe sie wird befriedigen. Ich gab δου mein Leben 
etc. was mir nothig fiir das deutsche Publicum zu wissen schien, 
und ging dann auf eine kurze Characteristic meiner Schriften 
—hbesonders aber den Standpunkt tiber—den ich als Griinder 
einer neuen Schule des héheren Volks’ oder Nazional Romans 
aussprechen zu diirfen und zu sollen glaubte. Ich kann natiir- 
lich die Trag weite des Conversazions Lexicons nicht beurtheilen, 
glaube aber doch annehmen zu kénnen, dass wenn der Artikel 
80 wie ich ihn eingesandt, abgedruckt wird, er vortheilhaft fir 
Sie wirken kénne—besonders aber wenn ein oder das andre 
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neue Werk erscheinen sollte. Lassen Sie mich Ihre Gedanken 
hiertiber wissen, wenn Sie Zeit and Lust haben. Meine Augen 
sind nicht schlimmer geworden, so dass ich jetzt mit Ernst und 
Liebe dem Gedanken nachhange die zwey Werke die beinahe 
vollendet sind herauszugeben. 

In demselben Schreiben vom April 1. J. ersuchte ich Sie 
mein Guthaben bei Ihnen—das Honorar fiir das Cajiitenbuch 
gefillig an die Herren Passavant einzusenden, und mir 
Nachricht zu geben. Ich wiederhole meine Bitte mit dem 
Beisatze, dass im Falle es Ihnen keine Inconvenienz verur- 
sacht, ich ersuchen wiirde, mir lieber den Betrag (etwas fiber 
1000 fl.) in einem Wechsel von Frankfurt aus hier zahlbar zu 
tibermachen. Verstehen Sie mich wohl geehrter Herr! wenn 
es Ihnen keine Inconvenienz verursacht, so geschieht mir ein 
Gefallen, die Ursache liegt am Tage—Alle die Fonds hier sind 
in Folge der ungeheuren Goldsendungen die mit jedem Steamer 
nach Europa abgehen, so tief gefallen, dass Geld dusserst rar, 
und deshalb Einkaufe in Fonds jetzt vortheilhafter sind, als 
sie es selbst wihrend der grossen Geld Crisis von 1836-1837 
waren. Aus dieser Ursache zog ich bereits mehr denn 17,000 
francs von der Schweiz heriiber, und gedenke noch einiges 
was ich da habe heriiber zu ziehen. Da ich hier bin, so kann 
ich den Geldmarkt iiberwachen und so einen Theil meiner 
Reise Auslagen die ziemlich bedeutend sind, herausschlagen. 
Das Leben ist hier bereits ziemlich theuer. Ich bezahle in 
meinem Hotel 2$ per Tag—In New York 12$ per Woche. 
Dazu kommen Theater, Sehenswiirdigkeiten—wie Niblos, 
Bowery—etc. Sie kénnen nicht wohl Stidte und Lander 
sehen und den Geist derselben kennen:lernen, ohne die 6ffent- 
lichen Orte gleichfalls zu sehen—so dass ich in meinen alten 
Tagen mehr sehen muss, als mir oft lieb und bequem ist. 

Ob ich dieses Jahr nach Europa zuriickkehren werde hangt 
grossentheils vom Stande der Effecten und Fonds ab. Ich 
habe nichts verlohren—aber ich wiinsche besonders meine 
EKisenbahn Akzien deren ich iiber 200 der besten habe, in 
Obligationen und auf ganz sichere Weise zu placiren, meine 
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Landereyen zu verkaufen und mir im Staate New York, 
Pennsylvanien, oder Maryland eine angenehme respectable 
Farm zu kaufen, auf der ich nach vollendeter Schriftsteller 
Bahn mein miides Haupt niederlegen kann. Das ist mein 
Wunsch den ich jeden Tag ausfihren kann, was den Verkauf 
und Kauf betrifft—fir welche beyde ich annehmbare Offerten 
habe. 

Nun werthester Herr nehme ich fir einstweilen Abschied 
und bin mit Versicherung fortwahrender Hochachtung 


Thr ergebenster 
SEALSFIELD. 


Ρ 8. Machen Sie keinen Gebrauch von den Notizen ΘΓ 
den moralischen Zustand etc., besonders gegen Cotta wenn ich 
bitten darf—Ks schickt sich nicht fir einen Birger der V. 85. 
sein Land herunter zu machen. Andere mégen es thun— 
wohl und gut wir aber nicht. 


Meine Adresse ist : 
CuHLs. SEALSFIELD Esq. 
Care of Mess. Schuchardt, Gebhardt & Co. 
New York. 


(Per Prussian closed mail) Ihr Herr Schwager wird Ihnen wenn néthig 
weitere Auskunft iiber die gehdrige Richtung des Briefes geben. 


21. 
Wohlgeborner— 

Ihr werthes Schreiben hat mich gerade noch zu rechter Zeit 
getroffen, denn morgen reise ich von hier tiber Feuerthalen nach 
Zirich ab, halte mich da eine Woche auf und gehe dann nach 
Genf—von woher und Paris ich erst in circa 5 Wochen zuriick- 
kehren diirfte. 

Wasden Abgang der transatl. Reiseskizzen und Lebensbilder 
betrifft so glaube ich, hangt dieser vorziiglich von Recensionen 
ab. Eine giinstige Recension in einem guten, vielgelesenen 
critischen Blatte oder literarischen Werke giebt immer einen 
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frischen Schwung—und jedes vom Author nachfolgende Werk, 
wenn es gut ist, wirkt in derselben Weise. Das Cajiitenbuch 
wird so wirken, wenn mich nicht alles tauscht und das nachste 
Werk gleichfalls. 

Von diesem sind circa 15 Bogen fertig, der erste Band kann 
zuverlassig Ende Novemberoder Anfang December angefangen, 
und da er ein fiir sich bestehendes Ganze bildet—auch sogleich 
ausgegeben werden. Das Werk diirfte den Titel erhalten Siiden 
und Norden oder Siid- und Nordbilder, so etwas—Der erste 
Band ist Siid—so viel fiir einstweilen. 

Da Sie mir Ihre Zusicherung geben mir wenn verlangt 
Auskunft ἅδον den Absatz von den bei Ihnen aufzulegenden 
Werken zu geben—-so ist dieses hinreichend. 

Was Sie vom preussischen Nachdruckergesetz sagen, verdient 
alle Beachtung. Wir werden daher spater in unserm Vertrage 
nachtraglich einen Beisatz aufnehmen, der statt Herausgeber 
den Verfasser angiebt—Auch auf den Titel kann man dies 
dann setzen, doch glaube ich nicht dass es beym ersten Werke 
(dem zuniichst erscheinenden) von noéthen ist. In 15 Jahren 
wird diese erste Ausgabe vergriffen seyn—dann kann man 
gleichfalls den Verfasser auf das Titelblatt setzen. Auf alle 
Falle wollen wir bei meiner Zuriickkunft von der Sache sprechen, 
oder vielmehr diese berichtigen. Es ist kurz gethan: Sie 
tibersenden mir Ihren Contract ich Ihnen den meinigen— 
wir setzen vice versa die paar Zeilen darauf und die Sache ist 
abgethan. 

Ich nehme nun Abschied von Ihnen auf einige Zeit und 
hoffe in etwas mehr als einem Monate unsere Verbindung 
auf eine Ihnen sowohl als mir erspriessliche und gedeihliche 
Weise zu erneuern. 

Mit wahrer Hochachtung Euer Wohlgeboren gehorsamster 
Diener 

SEALSFIELD. 


Tegernweilen den 12. Sept. 1841. 
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28. 


TEGERNWEILERN den 16. Mai 1842. 
E. Wohlgeboren— 


Beiliegend folgt das Vorwort—So gerne ich jedoch Ihren 
Wunsch erfiillen wollte, ohne Correctur das ganze abdrucken 
zu lassen, so bitte ich doch lieber mir die Correctur zu senden. 
Da die Hin und Hersendung bloss 4 Tage Zeit nimmt, so wird 
diess hoffentlich nicht viel verschlagen, fir das Werk selbst 
verschliige es aber denn doch bedeutend wenn gleich in der 
Vorrede grobe Fehler unterliefen. 

Zugleich habe ich den Erhalt von 505 Gulden 58 Kreuzern 
von Seite der Herren Murbach und Gelzer zu Schafhausen zu 
melden. Diese Herren scheinen jedoch mit Geldsendungen 
nicht wohl umzugehen zu wissen, denn sie schreiben mir wie 
dass sie 519 Gulden 53 Kreuzer in dem Group senden, setzen 
aber in ihrem Briefe als Postscript bei, dass diese 519 Gulden 
53 kr. 756 Francs 3 Batzen (Schweizer) gleich seyen. Nun 
betragen aber 750 Gulden Schweizer Francs 500 Gulden 
Rheinisch—und 519 Gulden 53 kr. betragen 785 Schweizer 
Francs, weniger drey Batzen. Die Herren haben sich also um 
circa 14 Gulden geirrt, und weniger gesendet. Gliicklicher 
Weise haben sie dieses in ihrem Postscript selbst, aber durch 
das Postscript “gleich 756 Fr. 3 Batzen anerkannt, sonst 
diirfte es noch einigen Streit geben. Ich habe diesen Herren 
den Erhalt ihrer Sendung wissen lassen und zugleich die erhal- 
tenen Miinzsorten specificirt, niimlich 101 fiinffrancs Thaler, 
174 halbe Brabant. Thaler, 55 Viertel-Brabanter, gegenwartig 
39 kr. geltend, 5 Finfbatzenstiicke, 1 Schweiz. Franken, 1 
halb Batzen, 1 Kreuzer, zusammen 505 Gulden 58 Kreuzer, 
equivalent 756 Schweizer Francs. Zugleich habe ich den Herren 
freygestellt im Falle sie etwa im 244 Gulden-Fusse rechnend es 
vorzogen die Summe direct an Sie einzuzahlen—mir dieses 
wissen zu lassen, um dieselbe sogleich an Sie nach Schafhausen 
zu férdern. Noch habe ich jedoch keine Antwort erhalten. 
Ich mache Ihnen dieses blogs in der Absicht zu wissen, um 
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Sie von der Sache, die iibrigens nicht im geringsten von Belang 
ist, in Kenntniss zu setzen. 

Sehr erfreut war ich aus Ihrem letzten Blatte zu ersehen, wie 
ihr Cranium, ich meine der Herren Buchhiandler, endlich ein- 
zusehen beginnen, dass es auch fir sie nothwendig ist liberaler 
zu werden, und freisinnige Anspriiche gegeniiber der Regierung 
geltend zumachen. Glauben Sie mir werther Herr—dass ein 
wahrhaft liberaler, aber nicht uniiberlegt biibisch und ins Blaue 
hineinlebender Geist—schliisslich auch in Ihrem Deutschland 
siegend durchdringen werde, und dass ein Buchhandler nichts 
diimmeres thun kann, als gegen diesen Geist Augen und Ohren 
zu verschliessen. Achtung wie ich vor jeder Meinung habe, 
wiirde ich einem illiberalen Buchhandler, und wenn er zugleich 
Vierfirst von Bayern wire, keine Zeile iberlassen—denn friiher 
oder spater muss er zu Grunde gehen. Gerne wiirde ich mich 
hieriiber weiter auslassen—aber die Zeit gestattet es fiir jetzt 
nicht. 

Geben Sie mir gefallig bald Antwort und Ihre werthe 
Meinung iiber die II. Auflage der Lebensbilder—die, ich 
wiederhole es erst den Werken des Verfassers des Legitimen 
eigentliche Geltung verschaffen wird—Glauben Sie mir, wenn 
dies Werk gehorig und wiees sollte vor dem Publicum erscheint, 
es wird erst Aufsehen erregen und dauernde Aufnahme finden. 
Ich verstehe zwar vom Buchhiandler Wesen nicht viel, aber ich 
glaube einen richtigen Tact zu haben, der mich selten irre fibrt. 

Mitaller Hochachtung Euer Wohlgeboren ergebenster Diener 


SEALSFIELD. 
Aiissere Briefadresse : 
Sr. Wohlgeboren 
Herrn Heinrich Erhard 
Besitzer der Metzler’schen Buchhandlung 
Stuttgart. 


29. 
Ever Wolhlgebohren— 
Herzlichen Dank fiir die tibersendeten Rimessen die 
diesesmal zur gehérigen und ndthigen Zeit kamen. Mein 
Banquier L. & W. Schulthess hat wirklich generés gehandelt 
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ohne auch nur sich im mindesten zu bedenken die ganze 
Wechselforderung, die nicht weniger als 25000 fr. de France 
betrug (meine Schuld betrug 4000 fi. und ein Kauf von 
Staatspapieren machte 1000 fl. mehr.) honorirte. Ich bin 
nun zwar wie gesagt in Ziirich noch in Riickstand sonst aber 
frey, und das ist jedenfalls viel werth, denn Unabhangigkeit 
in Vermégens Umstinden ist heutzutage eine zweyte und zwar 
bessere Existenz. Daher nochmals herzlichen Dank—und 
meinerseits glaube ich bloss meine Schuldigkeit zu erfiillen, 
da Ihnen der 15. Juny zur Zahlung nicht convenirt—diesen 
Zahlungstermin auf den 1. July zu versetzen. Fir die dritte 
und letzte gréssere Zahlung in Bezug auf die Gessammtaus- 
gabe wollen wir also diesen 1. July gelten lassen. Sie werden 
mir meine freundliche Erinnerung iibrigens nicht tibel deuten, 
denn wie gesagt, diesesmal that mir die Zahlung wirklich 
wohl und noth. 

Sehr gut ist es, dass Sie die Lebensbilder und Morton ver- 
senden. Man muss die Ungeduld der Lesser nicht erregen, 
denn in solchen Fallen wird sie gerne zur Verdrossenheit, 
aber iibrigens ist es gut dass sich die Gesammtausgabe noch 
dieses Jahr hinzieht—man hat so vor dem Publikum nicht 
nur, sondern auch der Schriftsteller Welt eine Art Excuse fir 
das Nicht Erscheinen des neuen Werkes dieses Jahr, und 
wenn es dann das nichste Jahr kommt, so wie es kommen 
wird, wie ich zu Gott hoffe, so wird die Aufnahme um 80 
besser seyn. Bis zur Ostermesse das heist Mai 1847 wollen 
wir hoffen—wieder einmal etwas gehériges in die Welt zu 
senden. 

Sehr gut ist es wenn eines der grésseren Quarterlies in 
London einen langeren Artikel schreibt—Das gibt nicht nur 
Haltung sondern eine feste Stellung der Werke in den Augen 
des Auslandes, so wie Deutschlands. Sorgen Sie aber gefallig 
dafiir, das der Artikel moglich schnell und gut wenn nicht 
ganz doch theilwise—und zwar in verschiedenen Journalen 
erscheint. Das ist von weit grésserer Wichtigkeit im gegen- 
wartigen Augenblicke, als man beim ersten Blicke meint. 
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Sie haben die Obmanstelle an Ihren Herrn Schwager 
tibergehen lassen—Auch gut, ich fiir meinen Theil wiirde sie 
freilich auch nicht angenommen haben, aber ich habe keine 
Familie, stehe einzig und so—wozu Ehren und Einfluss. Ich 
befinde mich am wohlsten wenn Ich unbekannt und unbeach- 
tet meinen Grillen und Wegen nachgehen kann. Ein paar 
Freunde—das ist mein héchster Wunsch—gleichviel ob 
weibliche oder mannliche—das néthige zur Bestreitung meiner 
missigen Bediirfnisse—und fiir das weitere gebe ich nichts. 

Niachste Woche gehe ich wie gesagt auf 6-8-10 vielleicht 
auch 12 Tage auf den Rigi—Es kénnen auch 14 Tage daraus 
werden, wenn Wetter und Gesellschaft angenehm sind— 
Fehlen diese, so ist es leicht méglich ja gewiss dass ich sugleich 
wieder umkehre—denn ich habe wieder das Gute dass ich eine 
schlechte Gesellschaft enthehren kann, in mir selbst eine bes- 
sere finde—Doch ich habe genug von mir gesprochen und 
schliesse. Sobald ich zuriickkomme ein weiteres von [hrem 
achtungsvoll wie immer ergebenst. 

SEALSFIELD. 

Feuerthalen den 9. July 1846. 


Beinahe hatte Ich vergessen, Ihnen den Empfang der 
Wechselsendung férmlich zu bescheinigen; was ich also 
hiemit thue—Ihnen den Erhalt von 6 Wechseln in Gesammt- 
betrage von 3591 fl. 30 kr. bestitigend. 


30. 
Euer Wohlgeboren 


Mit verbindlichem Danke ftr die richtige Bezahlung des 
IIIten und letzten Termins fiir Legitim. Virey und Lebens- 
bilder folgt die gefertigte Quittung. Ich kann bei dieser Gele- 
genheit nur bemerken, dass Sie ganz wie ein Ehrenmann gethan 
und sich benommen haben—und dass ich es auch meinerseits 
fir Pflicht erachten werde, in gleicher Weise gegen Sie mich 
zu verhalten. 
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Was Sie δον den Absatz der Octav—und wohlfeilen Aus- 
gabe—ferner tiber die Unwilligkeit der deutschen Journalisten 
Kritiken zu schreiben und aufzunehmen sagen, tiberrascht mich 
nicht. Ich wusste dies vorher. Es ist um es kurz zu sagen 
Neid—dieser guckt iiberall hervor—auch bei den giinstigern 
Recensionen die im letzten und vorletzten Jahre erschienen 
sind. Gliicklicher Weise kénnen die Herren nicht mehr viel 
schaden—die Werke haben sich zum Theil Bahn gebrochen, 
und wenn noch ein zwey neue hinzukommen, so werden diese 
das ihrige thun. Mit dem neuen Werke bin ich so ziemlich 
vorgeschritten, arbeite daran—aber es geht langsam, weil 
ich héchstens eine Stunde lesen—eine zweyte schreiben darf. 
K6nnte man das geschriebene geradezu drucken lassen, dann 
ginge das, aber Sie wissen dass dieses nicht der Fall ist, was 
aber fertig ist, ist so gut, dass ich es in meiner eigenen Meinung, 
und diese wird mich schwerlich tduschen—dem besten, was ich 
geschrieben, an die Seite setzen kann. Ich zweifle jedoch— 
oder es miisste sich mit meinen Augen, was nicht zu erwarten, 
unversehens bessern, dass ich dieses Jahr fertig werde.—Bis 
nachstes Jahr aber—April wahrscheinlich schon Februar, mag 
ich beinahe mit Gewissheit Ihnen das Manuscript versprechen. 
Fiinfzehn Bogen kann ich Ihnen schon jetzt senden, wenn Sie 
Lust haben sie zu lesen. Also getrésten Sie sich werther Herr 
—wir wollen thun was méglich ist. Gelegentlich und um nicht 
zu vergessen, bitte ich mir das Foreign Review und Black woods 
Magazine(die2 Nummern)zusenden. Vielleicht habe ich Gele- 
genheit ein oder das andere Journal zur Aufnahme zu bewegen. 

Was Sie von Lowes schreiben ist ganz richtig, der Vaurien 
ging von hier fort und hinterliess ziemlich viel Schulden, die 
sein Associé Sloyne zu zahlen sich weigert. Der Mann liebte 
Madchen Karten Kegeln Wein und Bier—und kam zu nichts, 
wird auch schwerlich je zu etwas kommen. 

Badeckers Brief in dem er mir schrieb, dass er Ihre Ein- 
willigung erhalten habe zur Herausgabe einiger Skizzen— 
tibersetzt aus dem Englisch-Amerikanischen—liegt vor mir 
—lIch versprach naémlich oder machte ihm besser zu sagen 
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Hoffnung, dass ich ein oder das andere Werkchen, die ich von 
New-York kommen liess, ihm iibergeben wiirde—auf seine 
Klagen hin, tiber abgebrochenes Verhiltniss, Schaden etc.— 
Das ergriff er mit beyden Handen, und nahm es sogleich fir 
Obligation. Ich schrieb ihm jedoch auf dieses, dass ich das 
nicht so verstehe, dass zuerst alle meine Verpflichtungen gegen 
Sie erfiillt seyn miissten, ehe ich daran denken kénne, ander- 
weitige Verhialtnisse einzugehen und dieses ist natiirlich auch 
mein fester Entschluss. So lange man selbst etwas gutes oder 
besseres als andere leistet oder leisten zu kénnen glaubt, lasst 
man sich nicht auf Uebersetzungen ein. So lange man Ver- 
pflichtungen eingegangen, Verbindlichkeiten zu erfiillen hat, 
darf man nicht auf Gefalligkeiten denken. Seine letzte Art zu 
bezahlen gefiel mir gar nicht: er hatte am 1. Juny 1846 den 
2ten Termin zu bezahlen—bezahlte ihn aber erst am 16. Nov. 
und statt wie er gethan haben sollte fur diese spiitere Zahlung—so 
wie die erste im Jahre 1845 geleistete gleichfalls verspatete— 
Rechnung zu tragen, schickte er einige Gulden weniger als die 
eingegangene Verpflichtung ihm auflegte. Ich quittirte ihm 
kurz, und schrieb ihm kirzer. Solche Schmuzereyen die zwar 
nicht unredlich genannt werden k6nnen—aber doch an Unred- 
lichkeit yrainzen, degoutiren—und ich habe den Mann herzlich 
satt. Seit dem 16. Nov. vorigen Jahres hérte ich nichts mehr 
von ibm. Wenn Sie Mr. Kirkland’s Western Clearings von 
New York verschreiben kénnen—ohne grosse Kosten, so bitte 
ich es zu thun. 

Sehr gerne wiirde Ich Sie einmal wieder sehen—Ich habe 
selbst mehreres in Bezug auf das neue Werk zu sprechen— 
auch in Bezug auf den Titel—bei dem ich zwischen Refresco 
oder El Postero oder Osten und Westen schwanke—denn das 
Werk wird wahrscheinlich den Schluss der Neuen See- und 
Landbilder bringen, obwohl es fiir sich besteht und neu ist. 
Kurz ich méchte Ihren Rath haben—wie das anzufangen 
seyn michte? Wollen wir irgendwo an einem dritten Orte 
sage Tiibingen zusammentreffen? Wollen sie einen Ausflug 
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in die Schweiz machen? Lassen Sie mir gafallig Ihre 
Wiinsche wissen. 

Ich habe Ihnen die Quittung unbedingt unterschrieben— 
und brauche, da Sie selbst die Clausel wegen allfallsiger Nicht- 
bezahlung eines oder des andern Wechsels eingeschaltet, kein 
Wort weiter dariiber zu verlieren. 

Und so schliesse ich denn mit Versicherung herzlicher und 
vollkommener Hochachtung 

Ihr ergebenster 
SEALSFIELD. 
Schafhausen Aug. 1847. 


Warum ich auch mit Ihnen reden mochte, das ist Sie zu 
fragen: Ware es nicht besser wenn wir die Auflage des neuen 
Werkes statt sie auf die in unserem Vertrage eingegangene 
Zahl zu stellen—auf bloss 750 stellten, um nach einem Jahre 
héchstens—das Werk in die wohlfeile Auflage aufnehmen zu 
k6énnen—Das Honorar wiirde fiir mich kleiner ausfallen— 
aber dazu wiirde ich mich gerne verstehn—was sagen Sie 
dazu ? 


31. 
Euer Wohlgebohren 

Danke ich fiir die tibersandten Reviews—und werde sehen 
was sich in dieser Hinsicht machen lisst. Es ist hier in Schaf- 
hausen namlich ein Professor G6tzinger—den Sie ohne Zweifel 
kennen, und der seine Dienste angebothen. Doch haben diese 
einen kleinen Hacken, und es gehért einige Ueberlegung dazu, 
ehe man sich entschliesst—Schriftlich kann ich mich deshalb 
nicht wohl erklaren, weil diese Erklarung viel zu viel Schreiberey 
verursachen wiirde— Vielleicht giebt sich Gelegenheit es besser 
miindlich zu thun. 

Sehr erwiinscht ware es, wenn the lady of rank das Cajiiten- 
buch ins Englische tibersetzen wiirde. Das ware besser als 
zehn Kritiken. Seyen Sie iibrigens so gefallig Herrn Hart- 
mann zu intimiren, dass das neue Werk sicher wenn nicht 
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mehr dieses Jahr doch zu Anfang des niichsten sein Erscheinen 
machen wird. 

Wenn Sie nach Leipzig schreiben, so bitte ich nicht bloss die 
Western Clearings—sondern auch The new home von M. 
Kirkland kommen zu lassen—Es sind mir solche Biicher— 
wenn sich auch aus denselben wenig oder gar nichts beniitzen 
lasst, doch deshalb vonnoéthen, um wieder frische amerikanische 
Eindriicke zu bekommen, die begreiflicher W eise durch das lange 
Leben und Treiben in den hiesigen verkriippelten spiessbiirger- 
lichen Verhiltnissen so veraltet sind, dass es schwer hilt, sich 
—wie es doch absolut vonnéthen ist—in amerikanische Ver- 
haltnisse hinein zu leben und zu denken. 

Seit meinem letzten Briefe hat sich ein Umstand ereignet, 
der eine Entfernung von Schafhausen mir fir die kommenden 
4—6 Wochen nicht gestattet. Das Directorium der Utica & 
Schenectady Eisenbahn hat niimlich—um schwere Schienen zu 
legen—die Emittirung neuer Akzien beschlossen, die in Pro- 
portion an alle die alten Akzieninhaber a 100 Dollars die 
Akzie vertheilt werden sollen. So kommen auch mir 14 
neue Akzien zu—deren Einzahlungstermin August, Septem- 
ber, October und Februar 1848 sind. Ich erwarte sonach von 
kiinftiger Woche an, jeden Tag die Aufforderung einzuzahlen 

und muss also bei der Hand seyn, um meine Obligationen 
 gehdrig leisten zu kGnnen—ansonsten mir grosser Schaden 
zuwachsen kénnte. Vor acht Wochen lasst sich also theils 
wegen diesem theils wegen andern amerikanischen Geschaften 
nicht an ein von hier wegkommen denken—aber warum frage 
ich wollen Sie selbst nicht lieber hierher als nach Tiibingen oder 
gar Niedernau kommen? Von Tiibingen sind Sie in langstens 
10 Stunden hier—wobuen hier bei mir neben mir sind mein 
Gast—Ich habe mehrere Zimmer von denen eines Ihnen gewiss 
convenirt, esse auf dem Zimmer—und wir kénnen so uns be- 
sprechen—und zugleich biethet Schafhausen doch mehr.Unter- 
haltung als Niedernau dar. Ihr Pult wird ja nicht davon laufen 
—Auch sollten Sie nicht gar so tagléhnern. Sie sitzen zu viel 
arbeiten zu viel lieber Herr! Das hat auch seine Nachtheile 
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selbst in Ihrem Geschiifte. Zerstreuen Sie sich ein wenig—es 
wird Ihnen gewiss gut thun. Daher schlage ich Ihnen in 
allem Ernste vor hieher zu kommen. In 4—langstens 5 Tagen 
sind Sie zwei Tage hier gewesen und wieder zu Hause und 
glauben Sie mir Schafhausen wird Sie sehr ansprechen. Wir 
haben hier die besten Weine der nérdlichen und 6stlichen 
Schweiz und was die Hauptsache fir Herrn Erhard ist, 
Havannah Cigarren wie sie schwerlich Stuttgart hat. Ich 
habe ein Prisent von einem Kistchen echter Amigos von meinem 
New- Yorker Correspondenten erhalten, die allein eine Reise 
von Stuttgart hierher werth sind—Ich erwarte Sie also ohne 
Fehl hier werther Herr! verspreche Ihnen aber dagegen Sie 
kinftiges Frihjahr in Stuttgart zu besuchen, vielleicht selbst 
nach Heidelberg zu gehen, um Gervinus zu sehen und zu 
sprechen und ihn zur Aufnahme wenigstens eines Artikels 
oder eines Lebensbildes aus dem neuen Werke zu vermégen— 
vorausgesetzt die deutsche Zeitung behalt ihren guten Ruf, und 
wird nicht gar zu radical, was fiir uns nicht passen wiirde—denn 
wir sind liberal seit 25 Jahren—fest und unerschiitterlich ge- 
wesen—und wollen es bleiben. Nun will ich schliessen [hrer 
freundlichen Annahme meines Vorschlages entgegen sehend 
mit aller gewohnten Hochachtung 


Euer Wohlgeborn ergebenster 
SEALSFIELD. 
Schafhausen den 17. August 1847. 


32. 
Euer Wohlgeboren 
Ich wohne noch immer in Schafhausen—ob ich aber nicht 
von hier vertrieben werde, das weiss der Himmel—Die tollen 
Schweizer legen es wenigstens darauf an. Der Himmel 
behiite jeden vor dieser Schweizer Politik! Das sind doch 
hirnverbrannte Kiépfe! Beyde die Radicalen sowie Conser- 
vativen. Da ist kein LEinsehen, keine Nachgiebigkeit. 
Schroff wie ihre Berge sind sie in ihren Ideen—Wohl! wollen 
schweigen und zu etwas anderem. 
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Vielen Dank fir Ihre giitigen 2 Briefe—Den an Herrn 
F .. . habe ich abgesandt, ihm die Entscheidung tiberlassend. 
Sehr leicht méglich, das er selbst nach Stuttgart kommt, in 
welchem Falle ich so frey seyn werde, ihm einen Brief an 
Sie mitzugeben, und ihn Ihrer Giite zu empfehlen. Viel- 
leicht aber sehe ich Sie selbst noch in Stuttgart, denn sollte der 
Krieg wirklich ausbrechen (was bis jetzt trotz aller Wind- 
beuteleyen und Mauldreschereyen—die Schweizer d’aujourdhui 
sind die argsten Poltrone die es giebt—noch in Zweifel steht) 
80 miisste ich mich fiir einige Monate um einen andern Auf- 
enthaltsort umsehn, und da kénnte es wohl seyn, dass ich 
Stuttgart oder ein ruhiges Plitzchen in dessen Ungebung 
wahlte—was sagen Sie dazu? Lassen Sie mir Ihre Meinung 
gefallig wissen. (Gerne wiirde ich nicht gehn, aber sollte fremde 
Intervention kommen, was méglich ware, so ware es noth- 
wending—denn an Arbeit ware dann gar nicht mehr zu den- 
ken—Und so wenig ich arbeiten darf, so arbeite ich doch 
taglich etwas—und schreite so vor—dass ich in etwa 3-4 
Monaten fertig zu seyn hoffe. 

So wie ich fertig bin, miissen wir uns jedenfalls sehn und 
manches iiber die Art und Weise auf das Publicum einzu- 
wirken besprechen—Es ist dieses absolut nothwendig— Was 
Gervinus betrifft, so wire es vielleicht gut in diesem Bezuge 
in etwas vorzuarbeiten, und ihn giinstig zu stimmen. LHine 
Empfehlung wenn warm—von seiner Seite wiirde Ihnen viel 
niitzen—aber warm miisste sie seyn—nicht lau. 

Was Gotzinger betrifft so wiirde der zwar ohne viele Auf- 
forderung schreiben—aber lau—er ist Pedant—wunderlich— 
alt—faul und da er in nicht guten 6konomischen Umstinden 
sich befindet—neidisch geworden. Hier ist er nicht beliebt— 
vielmehr gescheut, denn gegen seine Schiiler brutal—hat er 
auch nicht das mindeste savoir faire—Doch will ich mit ihm 
sprechen—wenigstens ihm Winke geben. 

Noch etwas—meine Freunde in Ziirich Aarau Basel St. 
. Gallen, etc., wiinschen sehr ein Portrait (resp. Litographie) 
von meiner Person zu haben. Sie sagen es sey dieses von- 
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nothen, etc. etc. Ich bin nicht dieser Meinung—was sagen 
‘Sie dazu? Ist es im heutigen Buchhindler Verkehr von 
einigem Nutzen? Das Portrait misste von einem ausgezeich- 
neten Kiinstler gefertigt seyn—wiirde also theuer werden. 
Wiirden die litographirten Abdriicke die Auslagen bezahlen? 
Schwerlich glaube ich. Und wenn nicht, so wiirde ich auch 
nicht darauf eingehen. Doch wollen wir Ihre Meinung 
bitten, die gewiss den Nagel auf den Kopf trifft. 

Wenn Sie Herrn Collegen Carl Miller (Buchhindler) 
sehen, so fragen Sie doch gefallig, ob er nicht die Gewogenheit 
hatte, mir die Englischen Ausgaben zur Durchsicht auf einige 
Monate zu leihen? Es wundert mich sehr zu sehn, wie die 
Werke iibersetzt sind. Grausam schlecht hore ich von 
manchen Seiten—Doch das thut nichts—Es ist sehr viel dass 
sie tiberhaupt iibersetzt sind—man kann diess in der Vorrede 
erwahnen—und dem Publicum wissen lassen—Schaden kann 
das nichts—nur niitzen. 

Nun schliesse ich mit herzlichem Grusse und der Versich- 
erung dass ich stets bin mit wahrer Hochachtung 


Euer Wohlgeboren gehorsamster 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schaf hausen den 28. October 1847. 


33. 
Euer Wohlgeboren 


Werden wahrscheinlich mich fiir triage oder noch etwas 
schlimmeres halten, weil ich Ihren wahrhaft giitig freundlichen 
Brief so lange unartig unbeantwortet liess, die Wahrheit aber zu 
gestehen, wartete ich immer auf die Entwicklung des Knotens 
—und wartete—aber er will sich nicht entwickeln—und zuletzt 
fiirchte ich dieser Schweizer Knoten wird noch von einem oder 
mehreren weiss und rothhosigen Alexandern zerhauen werden. 
Ich fiirchte, obgleich bis jetzt die Dinge tiber Erwarten conse- 
quent und trefflich giengen. Meinen besten Dank unterdessen 
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vorlaufig—jeden falls werde ich wenn nicht diesen Winter—was 
Gott verhiiten mége—doch niachstes Frihjahr Sie in Stuttgart 
besuchen—und Ihnen miindlich danken—Ich habe mich all- 
miahlich so an die Schweiz gewohnt, mich so eingerichtet, mit 
Weinen etc. dass alle diese Comforts fahren-zu lassen—mir sehr 
schwer werden wiirde. Nun zu etwas anderm. 

Zum Beweise dass obwohl abwesend ich stets an Sie dachte, 
lege ich diesen Brief meines jungen Freundes Morel bei—Sie 
werden daraus ersehen was er wiinscht. Ich rathe dringend 
sein Baindchen Erstgeburt anzunehmen—und diesen jungen 
Menschen—aus dem etwas bedeutendes werden diirfte, zu 
cultiviren.—Er hat mitunter késtliche Sachen, auch ein Gedicht 
an mich, das er jedenfalls mit aufnehmen muss. Schreiben Sie 
mir gefallig vorlaiufig ἄρον Ihre allfallsige Willensentschlies- 
sung auf dass ich ihm Antwort geben kann—Ein Prébchen 
liegt bei. 

Hochachtungsvoll wie immer Euer Wohlgeboren ergebenster 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schafhausen den 20. Nov. 1847. 


34, 
Euer Wohlgebohrn 


Habe ich unterm 21. v. M. in Betreff meines jungen Freundes 
Morel von St. Gallen derzeit in Heidelberg stud. juris geschrie- 
ben, aber noch keine Antwort erhalten. Heute erhielt ich einen 
2ten anfragenden Brief und auf diesen erlaube ich mir abermals 
Sie zu bitten, mir vorlaiufig eine Erklaérung dahin zu geben, ob 
Sie geneigt waren das Bandchen Gedichte in Verlag zu nehmen 
—Ich kann mich nicht sehr weit iiber diesen Gegenstand aus- 
lassen, rathe jedoch in jeder Beziehung, vorausgesetzt die Ge- 
dichte passen und taugen etwas—dazu. Es wird jedenfalls 
etwas aus dem jungen Manne—Er hat viele Freunde in St. 
Gallen, wo seine Familie—die eine sehr gute ist—angesessen 
ist, in Ziirich etc. Auf 50-80 Exemplare A bsatz diirfen Sie in 
St. Gallen allein rechnen. Die Hauptsache bleibt aber die, 
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dass die Sache so eingeleitet werden kann, dass er nicht nur 
das an den Verfasser des Virey gedichtete Gedicht in seine 
Sammlung aufnimmt, sondern das ganze Buch demselben 
zueignet—Das lisst sich leicht machen—und das hilft dem 
Absatze unserer Bande gewiss bedeutend—Aber diese Um- 
stande bei Seite gesetzt, so glaube ich die Gedichte sind gut, 
und werden Leser finden—einige politische satirische auf 
Schweizergegenstiinde—die ich gelesen sind vortrefflich—K urz 
noch einmal ich rathe—Schreiben Sie mir gefallig [hre Meinung 
—Wollen Sie nach stattgefundener Einsicht in das Manuscript 
nicht eintreten, so zwingt Sie ja Niemand—nur geben Sie ge- 
fallig Antwort auf dass man diese wieder geben kinne—Denn 
Sie wissen wihrend solcher Erstgeburten ist die Spannung des 
armen Gebahrenden eine peinliche. 


Hochachtungsvoll . 
E. W. ergebenster 
SEALSFIELD. 
Den 4ten Dec. 1847. 


30. 


The following note was written on the third page of a letter, mentioned 
below, of Altbiirgermeister Hess to Sealsfield, dated Ziirich, December 15, 
1847, and sent by Sealsfield to his friend and publisher H. Erhard. 


Huer Wohlgebohren 


Ubersende ich hier den Brief des Herrn Altbirgermeister 
Hess—aus dem Sie ersehen, dass derselbe Ihren Wunsch nach 
Kraften unterstiitzt an Ort und Stelle befordert. Sehr amii- 
sant kam es mir vor dass Sie den guten Dufour zum Baron 
machen, so wie Sie mich zum Doctor gemacht. Das ist echt 
deutsch ! | 

Dem Springinsfeld Morel habe ich geschrieben, aber noch- 
mals bitte ich, wenn sein Bandchen nichts taugt, oder nichts 
hoffen lasst, ja nicht darauf einzugehen. Ich habe ihm soviel 
selbst geschrieben. 
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Wenn Sie Gelegenheit haben mir 1 Exemplar von allen 15 
Banden der wohlfeilen Ausgabe (also—die 15 Bande) zukom- 
men zu lassen, so ersuche ich darum—aber bloss gelegentlich. 
Ich hatte Ihnen recht vieles zu sagen und zu schreiben, aber 
meine Augen mahnen und so schliesse ich 


Euer Wohlgebohren ergebenster 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schaf hausen 16. Dec. 1847. 


36. 
EE. Wohlgebohrn ! 


Vielen Dank fiir die Biicher—die Zusicherung wegen dem 
neugebohrnen Dichter etc. Die erstern werde ich seiner Zeit 
zuriicksenden—was den letztern betrifft, so muss ich mich des 
nahern erkléren. Der junge Mann ist eine Bekanntschaft von 
Albis Brunnen—dem Wasser Curorte, wo er sich sehr an mich 
anschloss. Ich glaubte Talent in ihm zu erblicken, munterte 
ihn auf—und die Folge meiner Aufmunterung ist nun ein 
Bandchen Gedichte, die ich falls sie etwas tauchten, ihm an 
Mann zu bringen, ‘das heisst einen Verleger zu schaffen ver- 
sprach. Ich dachte anfangs an Schulthess oder Orell, die 
sogleich bereit gewesen waren, denn ich fihrte ihnen bereits 
einige male solche Geschaftchen zu—als er mir aber mit einem 
Gedicht an mich kam, glaubte ich, die Sache kénnte mehr zu 
bedeuten haben, und dachte an Sie—Diess denn die Veran- 
lassung. Sind die Sachen so, dass Sie zuversichtlich hoffen 
kénnen, das Buch werde Absatz finden—dann wohl—wo 
nicht so bitte ich ja die ganze Affaire auf die Seite zu schieben. 
Selbst ich méchte einen blossen Dichterling um keinen Preis 
encouragiren. Ks niitzt nichts und schadet dem eigenen Rufe 
—Also mir zu lieb bitte ich ja nichts zu thun, sondern der Sache 
zu lieb. Ist diese, niimlich der Band oder das Manuscript, 
nichts werth, so senden Sie dasselbe ja schnell zuriick. Es 
wirde uns beyden zu keiner Ehre gereichen schofles Zeug zu 
patronisiren. 
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‘Wenn Youngs Schrift erscheint, lassen Sie mich es wissen 
wollen Sie gefillig? Ihren Brief an die Excellenz sandte ich 
Birgermeister Hess—er ist gleichfalls eine Excellenz—mit 
der Bitte ihn mit einigen empfehlenden Worten an General 
Dufour zu senden. General Dufour und meine Wenigkeit 
speisten vor mehreren Jahren 1838-1839 mehrmals an der 
Tafel von Biirgermeister Hess bei grésseren Gelegenheiten. 
Ich vermuthe der Hess wird mit ihm noch in Verbindung 
stehen—Wohl wir wollen sehn—und das Resultat Ihnen 
berichten. 

Zur deutschen Dorfzeitung gratulire ich von Herzen—zum 
bevorstehenden Jahreswechsel ditto. 


Euer Wohlgebohren 
ergebenster 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schaf hausen 18. Dec. 1847. 


37. 
Wohlgebohrner 


Hier in der Schweiz heisst es allgemein, die gemiithlichen 
Deutschen wie sie sich sonst nannten, oder der deutsche Michel 
wie er sich gegenwartig nennt, sey seit den Marztagen remark- 
able stolz geworden, so dass er weder seine friiheren Freunde 
noch Bekannte mehr kennt. Nun kann ich zwar die Genauig- 
keit dieser Angabe nicht verbiirgen, aber doch fallt mir einiges 
auf, zum Beispiel, dass ich auf meinen Brief vor etwa 8 Wochen 
geschrieben auch keiner Zeile Antwort gewiirdigt wurde. Wo 
fehlt es werther Herr! dass Sie so gar nichts von sich horen 
lassen. Ich schrieb Ihnen, dass jetzt so viel von dem neuen 
Werke fertig ist, dass mit dem Drucke sogleich angefangen 
werden kénnte, dass ich jedoch Ihnen iibrigens die freye Wahl 
zu drucken oder nicht anheimstellend—der unmassgeblichen 
Meinung bin, es sey jetzt die Zeit zum drucken schéngeistiger 
Werke nicht—absolut nicht—und dass wir jedenfalls auf ruhi- 
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gere Zeiten zuwarten miissen. Das hore ich wenigstens von 
allen Seiten—Nichtsdestoweniger schrieb ich Ihnen ferner, 
ware es mein Wunsch Sie zu sehen, um mich mit Ihnen per- 
sdnlich tiber manche Gegenstinde zu besprechen. Auch von 
meinem langgenahrten Wunsche und Vorhaben einige Zeit in 
Deutschland zuzubringen, und das deutsche Leben in der Nahe 
zu beobachten sprach oder schrieb ich vielmehr, und deutete 
auf die Stidte Manheim Heidelberg oder Frankfurt hin.— 
Wohl! dieses Jahr glaube ich noch in der Schweiz zuzuwarten, 
um hier abzuwarten, bis draussen sich die Angelegenheiten 
ruhiger gestalten, aber einen Ausflug hinaus habe ich jedenfalls 
im Sinne, wenn auch aus keinem andern Grunde—als um wieder 
etwas Regsamkeit in mein etwas trages geistiges und kérper- 
liches hier verspiessbiirgerndes Leben zu bringen, bei welchem 
Anlasse ich Sie in Stuttgart zu besuchen, und allenfalls einen 
Abstecher hiniiber nach Heidelberg und Frankfurt folgen zu 
lassen gedenke. Das beilaufig war nebst einigem anderen der 
Inhalt meines Briefes, dessen Beantwortung abwartend ich jede ᾿ 
Woche parat war hinauszureisen—und noch gewissermassen 
parat bin, nur dass jetzt ein kleines Hinderniss eingetreten ist, 
das jedoch hoffentlich nicht zu stark in den Weg treten wird. 
—Lassen Sie also gefallig etwas von sich héren—sonst muss 
ich vermuthen Sie seyen ernstlich biése, was ich doch um so 
weniger annehmen kann, als ich mir bewusst bin, auch nicht 
im entferntesten hiezu Grund gegeben zu haben. 

Apropos—Von Ihrem Vorhaben den Dufourschen Feldzug 
deutsch herauszugeben, werden Sie jetzt wohl abgekommen 
seyn nicht wahr? Ich zweifle dass er jetzt besondere Theil- 
nahme ausser der Schweiz finde—denn man mag und muss 
sich jetzt auf ganz andere Feldziige gefasst machen. 

Sehr gerne wiirde ich jetzt in Frankfurt einige Tage oder 
Wochen seyn, um die Herren der neuen constitutionellen 
deutschen Schépfung mir niiher zu besehen. Glauben Sie 
dass etwas gescheidtes tiichtiges durchgreifendes und haltbares 
herauskommt? Ein Hinderniss ist zwar beseitigt, das schwere 
Bleigewicht des Metternichschen und Oestreichschen Einflus- 
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ses—aber vieles bleibt noch zu beseitigen—vieles vieles. In 
diesem Oestreich sieht es aber bunt aus. Diese Wiener und 
wiener Studenten scheinen alle Woche ein paarmal von einem 
revolutionairen Sonnenstich getroffen zu werden. 

Dimmer kénnten unméglich diese Wiener verfahren—Sie 
arbeiten so planmissig an der Zersetzung des Staates—spielen 
so offenbar Franzosen und Russen in die Hiande—und ruiniren 
die Zukunft ihrer Stadt so augenscheinlich! dass wenn nicht 
ein Deus ex Machina in der Person irgend eines charakter- 
festen Ministers eder Generals der eine paar hundert zusam- 
menschiessen lasst, bald kommt, in kurzer Zeit das machtige 
Oestreich ein blosses Schattenreich seyn wird und muss—F ir 
die deutsche Sache wire diess Gewinn wenn nicht Russland 
wire, und die andern deutschen Kénigreiche und Grossher- 
zogthiimer nicht so zihe zusammenhielten, aber diese—beson- 
ders Bayern Wiirtemberg Sachsen etc. scheinen mir den Status 
quo weit mehr festhalten zu wollen, als der deutschen Recon- 
stituirung als Einheitsstaat zutriglich seyn diirfte. Doch wir 
wollen sehn.—Volentem ducunt fata, nolentem trahunt. 

Ich schliesse fiir jetzt und zeichne mich mit gewohnter 


Hochachtung als Ihren ergebensten 
SEALSFIELD. 


Schafhausen den 1. Juny 1848. 


38. 
Werthester Herr ! 

Seit etwa 14 Tagen wohnen hier zwey Eheleute—namens 
Bar. und Baronesse von Reinsberg letztere eine gebohrne Ida 
von Diiringsfeld unter welchem letzteren Namen Sie in der 
literarischen Welt als Verfasserin des Schlosses Geczin—ete. 
bekannt ist. Diese Schriftstellerin nun die mir jedenfalls kein 
unbedeutendes Talent zu besitzen scheint sucht einen Verleger 
fiir zwey ihrer neueren Werke (ich wollte ich hatte deren auch 
zwey fertig—) das eine von 4 Banden Foscarini betitelt, in 
Venedig spielend—das andere im Canton de Vaud und kleiner 
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—1—oder 2 Bande wenn ich recht gehérthabe. Fiir ihreWerke 
deren letztes dem K6nig der Belgier gewidmet ist, soll nach ihren 
Aeusserungen ein bedeutender Absatz nach Kurland Preussen 
Oestreich und Belgien stattfinden—Auch in den Schweizer 
Leihbibliotheken fand sie mehrere ihrer Biicher—Wie weit 
deren Tragweite geht werden Sie am besten wissen—oder wenn 
Ihnen daran gelegen ist, dieses leicht erfahren kinnen. Genug 
ich gab ihr den Rath sich an Sie zu wenden—und Ihnen den 
Verlag anzutragen—Bei einem Buche von 4 Banden wire 
freilich einiges Risico, aber es wire auch wenn das Buch nur 
einigermassen geht, und ἅδον 750 Exempl. wiirden Sie ja 
ohnedem kaum abdrucken—auch etwas zu gewinnen—das 
Publicum fangt wieder an zu lesen, so sagt mir wenigstens Hr. 
Heinr. Brockhaus, der hier war, und mit dem ich eine Stunde 
verkehrte—Er erfuhr naimlich dass ich Insasse des Hotels bin 
—und sandte mir seinen Namen mit dem Wunsche eine Un- 
terredung mit mir zu haben. Indem ich alles und alles so 
zusammen nehme glaube ich es liesse sich mit der Frau und 
ihren Producten etwas machen. Doch Sie werden am besten 
dariiber urtheilen kinnen—Sie sendet Ihnen das Buch, und aus 
diesem werden Sie wohl ersehen, ob etwas zu machen ist. Soll- 
ten Sie darauf eingehen, so wiirde ich rathen nicht ἅδον 750 
Ex.—a 2 Louisdor sich in den gegenwartigen kritischen Zeiten 
einzulassen.—Sollten Sie nicht auf die Uebernahme eingehen, 
so bitte ich der Frau wenigstens zu rathen an welchen Ihrer 
Collegen sie sich zu wenden hat—und allenfalls ein giinstiges 
Fiirwort einzulegen—Cotta Hallberger oder sonst einer—Sie 
wissen Gefilligkeit ist immer eine Saat die friiher oder spiiter 
dem Sidenden irgend Friichte bringt. Mehr iiber diesen Punkt 
glaube ich nicht sagen zu diirfen. 

Ich werde wohl diesen Winter in Schafhausen zubringen 
miissen—obwohl mir der Ort stark zu verleiden anfangt. Er 
hat der geistigen—ja auch nur gebildeten Manner so sehr wenig 
—man versumpft und verstumpft da zusehends—aber auf der 
anderen Seite sieht es wieder in ihrem lieben Deutschland so 
trostlos aus, die Bajonnet Herrschaft in Baden, die politische 
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Leidenschaftlichkeit in Wirtemberg—sind so driickend und 
beengend, dass von den zwey Uebeln das mindere immer die 
Schweiz bleibt. Und so glaube ich denn am besten diesen 
Winter noch hier zuzusehen, und dann nachstes Frihjahr etwas 
zu publiciren um im Sommer nach New-York und im Herbste 
nach Hause zu gehen, den Winter aber wieder in Europa zu 
seyn.—Hr. H. Brockhaus wie gesagt sagt mir dass das Publicum 
sehnsiichtig wieder etwas tiichtiges zu lesen wiinsche.—So wie 
er zu verstehen gab von mir zu lesen wiinsche, er sich auch das 
grésste Vergniigen machen wiirde—von mir etwas in Verlag 
zu erhalten—Ich gab ihm darauf zur Antwort, dass ich fir 
das niichste Werk an Sie gebunden auch sonst von Ihnen nicht 
wegzugehen gesonnen sey. 

Nun ist freilich unser werther Herr Erhard noch in seinem 
Honorar ein bischen altmodisch—aber er wird sich wohl so 
hoffen wir auch nach der neueren Weise richten—wenn die 
Dinge wieder besser gehen sollten—Nun werthester Herr 
haben Sie fiir einstweilen wieder einen Brief von mir—Geben 
Sie gefallig besser Antwort als es bei meinem letzten der Fall 
war. Dass ich es ehrlich und gut meine das sehen Sie—ob Sie 
von gleichen Gesinnungen beseelt sind—dariiber liess mich 
die letzte Zeit—mit Ausnahme [hres lieben Besuches im 
Zweifel. Wir kénnen uns niitzen und schaden—es ware Thor- 
heit nicht das erstere dem letzteren vorzuziehen—und_ beson- 
ders bei zwei Mannern—die 50 Jahre ali—die Welt kennen— 
und miteinander bisher ohne Schaden zurechtgekommen sind. 
Was der Teufel! sagen Sie mir es aufrichtig, ist Ihnen seit 
1848—bis August 1849 im Kopfe gesteckt ? Nun ein herz- 
liches und achtungsvoll freundliches Lebewoh!l von Ihrem 
aufrichtig ergebenen 

SEALSFIELD. 


Hotel Weber bei Schaf hausen den 15. Oct. 1849. 


Abends 8 Uhr verreise ich zu einigen Freunden in Basel 
auf etwa 14 Tage—darauf bin ich wieder in Schaf hausen. 
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39 
Geehrtester Herr 


Ich kam erst vor 8 Tagen von einem Basler Aarauer Berner 
Ziricher Ausfluge zuriick fand Ihren Brief vor—hatte aber aus 
dem Hotel Weber in ein neues Winterquartier zu iiberziehen, 
und 80 erst heute Zeit Ihre werthen Zeilen zu beantworten. 

Es thut mir leid dass die arme Baronin D. von Ihnen einen 
Korb erhalten—doch wusste sie bis zum 19. Nov. von welchem 
Tage ihr mir heute zugekommener Brief datirt ist—noch 
nichts von Ihrer buchhiandlerischen Sprédigkeit. Lassen Sie 
ihr doch ihr Schicksal bald wissen—denn Ungewissheiten der 
Art sind ich weiss es aus friiherer Erfahrung peinlich. 

Sie rathen unser Verlagsgeschaft bis Friihjahr zu verschie- 
ben. Ich theile zwar Ihre Ansicht bin auch mit diesem 
einverstanden, muss aber doch bemerken, dass ich fiirchte, bei 
zu langem von mir im Publicum nichts héren zu lassen—von 
diesem unter die Todten gerechnet zu werden—was nichst 
dem ausser Mode kommen fir den Schriftsteller wohl das 
schlimmste ist. Jedenfalls aber will ich, wenn im Frihjahr das 
deutsche Volk fiir ein grésseres Romanwerk nicht disponirt 
seyn sollte etwas in die Welt senden und zwar politisch-touris- 
tischer Natur. Ich wiirde einen Ausflug sage nach Stuttgart 
Frankfurt Berlin etc. machen—da mir die Dinge und Men- 
schen besehen, und bei dieser Gelegenheit meine Betrach- 
tungen Ansichten und Prognostiken zum Besten geben. Das 
ganze wiirde aus etwa 15-18-20 Bogen héchstens bestehen, 
und ich glaube es wiirde gut aufgenommen. Im Introductions 
schreiben an die verschiedenen literarischen scientifischen und 
staatsminnischen Sommitaten wiirden Sie durch Ihre Freunde 
Herrn Rimer etc. zu sorgen so giitig seyn. Doch bitte ich 
vor der Hand Niemanden etwas von meinem Plane zu sagen 
—die Griinde werde ich Ihnen spater miindlich angeben. 
Sie sind zu wichtig. 

Mit Ihrer Erklarung puncto des 2 jihrigen Stillschweigens 
will ich mich denn bescheiden bitte aber derley Passus kiinf- 
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tighin bei Seite zu lassen. Ich bin aufrichtig lieber Herr ! 
und sage Ihnen offen und ehrlich—Wir brauchen einander— 
und brauchen einander nicht—Wir kénnen einander zu gros- 
sem Vortheile seyn—und wieder nicht. Sie haben mir 
miindlich versichert—Sie hiatten bei meinen Verlagsartikeln 
keinen Schaden gehabt. Das freut mich—aber ich wiirde mich 
mehr freuen, wenn Sie Nutzen grossen Nutzen und Gewinn 
gehabt hatten. Wir wollen wenigstens alles mégliche thun, 
einen solchen Gewinn noch zu schaffen—zu diesem aber gehort 
wechselseitige Achtung wechselseitiges Einverstindniss— 
wechselseitiges Vertrauen. In den letzten 2 Jahren nun 
hatten Sie dieses nicht—Die Schuld ist gewiss nicht meiner- 
seits, denn ich bin mir auch nicht des mindesten, das meiner- 
seits Sie beleidigen konnte, bewusst, und doch bekam ich eine 
Espece Fusstritt, den ich weil ich Sie wirklich achte—verges- 
sen will und werde, der aber doch nicht—weder passend klug 
noch schicklich war, und Ihnen jedenfalls geschadet hat. Ee 
wide sich gewiss in diesen 2 Jahren manches haben thun 
lassen, was Emolumente gebracht hiatte—so unterblieb es— 
und wir beyde sind um 2 Jahre reicher—aber sonst um nichts. 
Wenn man 7-8 Jahre in Verhialtnissen zu einander stand, wie 
wir standen, sollte man glaube ich Launen Mistrauen und 
dergleichen odidse Dinge endlich fahren lassen. Doch genug 
nun davon— Wissen lassen aber musste ich meine Meinung— 
Ich bin dieses mir und Ihnen schuldig ; denn wenn man 25 
u. mehr Jahre fortwaihrend fiir das Wohl der Menschheit 
thitig gewesen, thun einem derley Fusstritte von Mannern 
wie Sie nicht sehr wohl—das mégen Sie mir glauben. 

Nun zu einem wichtigen Punkte: Herr Brockhaus sagte 
mir als er letzten Sommer bei Uns im Hotel Weber war, dass 
er im Vereine mit mehreren Buchhiandlern ich weiss nicht mehr 
genau—ob eine Niederlage—eine Geschaftsverbindung, oder 
eine Buchhandlung in den Ver. Staaten Amerikas gegriindet, 
dass der Absatz deutscher Werke dahin sehr bedeutend, ja 
bedeutender als nach Siiddeutschland sey, etc. Ich glaube 
nun diesem Vereine sollten Sie sich so schnell als méglich an- 
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schliessen ; da ich iiberzeugt bin, dass der Absatz meiner Ver- 
laysartikel nach den V.S. bedeutend werden miisste—Sie mégen, 
wenn Sie es wiinschen, von meinem Namen Gebrauch machen. 
Doch séumen Sie nicht—méglichst bald das Néthigeeinzuleiten. 
Fiir die anerbothenen Juchten Sendung meinen verbindlichen 
Dank—Ich will mir den Russen fiir diesen Winter noch vom 
Leibe halten. Komme ich nichstes Friihjahr nach Deutsch- 
land—dann kann ich ja wenn ich noch Juchtenliebhaber bin, 
ein oder ein paar Stiefel Exemplare mitnehmen. 

Die englisch amerikanischen Uebersetzungen sollen bald 
folgen. Nun lassen Sie bald etwas héren Ihrem achtungsvoll 
ergebenen 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schaffhausen den 21. Nov. 1849. τ 


P.S. Ich bin aus dem Hotel Weber wie gesagt wieder in 
die Stadt gezogen. | 


40. 
HoreL WEBER BEI SCHAFHAUSEN den 7. Sept. 1850. 


μον Wohlgebohrn ! 


Ich habe Ihr verehrliches vom 1. Sept. in Handen—und 
beeile mich dasselbe zu beantworten, weil es Punkte enthilt, 
die unser beiderseitiges Interesse nahe betreffen. Wir haben 
bisher unsere Correspondenz abgebrochen, diinkt mir, weil eben 
nichts zu schreiben—und zu verhandeln war, wir beginnen oder 
besser zu sagen kniipfen dieselbe wieder an, weil manches zu 
verhandeln und zu beschliessen seyn diirfte—Doch zur Sache. 

Mr. Brown scheint direct nach Miinchen gegangen zu seyn, 
wohin ich ihm allerdings einen Brief an Dr. Prof. Bluntschli 
Staatsrathlich Romerschen Andenkens mitgab, der ihm aber 
wenig niitzen dirfte, da Mr. Brown zwar einiges Franzésisch 
nebst Englischem— Bluntschli aber kein Wort Franzésisch 
und keine Sylbe Englisch versteht. 

Unsere Bar. Ida v. Reinsberg habe ich mir seit etwa 3 Wochen 
mit einer unschuldigen Liige vom Halse gehalten, Sie schrieb 
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mir namlich richtig alle 14 Tage—zuweilen waren ihre Briefe 
ziemlich interessant, grossentheils aber langweilig zum Aus- 
wachsen—So liess ich ihr denn in meinem letzten wissen, dass 
ich auf circa 8-10 Wochen verreisen wiirde. Ich habe ihr 
“Aus der Schweiz” zum dritten Theil hinabgewiirgt, allein es 
ist erbirmliches gehaltloses grundsatzloses Zeug—das mitunter 
erklirt, wie ihr deutsches Volk so total aus seinen moralischen 
Fugen gewichen. Ein Volk das solche Schreibereyen duldet 
muss zuletzt inficirt werden. Glauben Sie diess nicht auch? 
Doch zu wichtigeren Dingen. 

Sie schildern mir die Buchhandler Messen von 1848-1849. 
Sie sind klaglich ausgefallen. Ich bedaure Sie herzlich—Ich 
habe von mehreren Seiten von Stuttgartern die hier eingekebrt 
Thre grossen Verluste erfahren, habe aber zugleich erfahren 
dass Sie trotz dieser grossen Skonomischen und anderer Cala- 
mitaéten als Mann aufrecht geblieben—als Mann fortfahren zu 
handeln—Das hat meine Hochachtung fiir Sie griindlich be- 
festigt, und ich hoffe Sie werden diese Aeusserung gut gemeint 
wie sie ist—auch giitig aufnehmen. Auch ich kann sagen dass 
ich vieles erfahren geduldet—und hart gepriift worden—aber 
bisher alles noch so ziemlich gliicklich iiberstanden habe. Es 
sind iibrigens die Leiden die uns die Freuden zu Gotterfunken 
machen. Nun zum Geschifte. 

Sie schrieben der Absatz von Siiden und Norden habe bei- 
nahe ganz aufgehért—und es sey an einen kiinftigen Absatz 
der Octavausgabe nicht zu denken—die Abnehmer der Octave 
Ausgabe seyn so wenige, dass sie nicht in Betracht kommen 
und wenn man den Abnehmern der Octavausgabe Siiden und 
Norden beilegt so giben sie das Buch mit der iibellaunigen 
Bemerkung zuriick, warum denn dasselbe nicht auch in die 
kleine Ausgabe aufgenommen worden sey—etc. 

Auf dieses nun erlaube ich mir folgendes vorzuschlagen. 
Fiirs erste haben die Leute einiges Recht zu dieser Sprache. 
Sie erinnern sich dass wir in der Ankiindigung der gesammel- 
ten Werke bestimmt und klar vesprochen haben, dass den 15 
Banden die iibrigen Werke—Siiden und Norden—ete. folgen 
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sollen. Wir sind dazu angesichts des deutschen Publicums 
verpflichtet aber wie dieses thun, ohne Schaden fiir Sie? Ich 
glaube folgendes Auskunftsmittel ware das passende. Wir 
geben eine wohlfeile Ausgabe von Siiden und Norden—in 3 
Banden, drucken aber nicht 8000—auch nicht 4000—sondern 
2000 Exemplare. Εν diese zweytausend Exemplare zahlen 
Sie das Honorar von 1} Louisdor per Bogen—das macht 
einige 80 Louisdor. Was den Absatz betrifft so scheint mir 
dieser ein gewisser fiir 2000 Exemplare—Horen Sie mich 
gefallig an. Nach Ihrer Aeusserung vom vorigen Jahre hier 
im Hotel sind Sie bereits in Ihrer Auslage—was die Gesammt- 
auflage betrifft gedeckt. Ich kann also annehmen dass Sie 
circa 3000 Exemplare der Taschenausgabe abgesetzt haben. 
Von den Abnehmern dieser 3000 Exemplare wollen wir ferner 
annehmen, dass 1000 gestorben in der Revoluzion verdorben 
verarmt oder sonst zur Nachnahme des Werkes unfahig gewor- 
den. Wir wollen weiter 1000 annehmen die nicht kaufen 
wollen—bleiben 1000 die die 3 Bande nachnehmen. Diese 
1000 tilgen die Druck und Honorarkosten—wihrend die 
spiter abgenommenen mein Profit werden—und der Abnahme 
der ganzen Octavausgabe wieder einen neuen Schwung geben. 
Sie wissen werther Herr ohne Zweifel besser als ich, wie 
Cottas Unternehmen mit Géthe Schiller etc. ofter ins Stocken 
gerathen, wie seine theuren ersten zweyten und dritten Auf- 
lagen oft zur Halfte ihm liegen geblieben, wie er aber dennoch 
immer neue Auflagen gemacht, dadurch die beyden Schriftsteller 
beim Publicum einheimisch gemacht und zuletzt bedeutenden 
Nutzen gezogen. Ich glaube wir sollten das Gleiche thun— Ver- 
lust kann keiner Statt finden—denn fiir wenigstens 1000 ist 
es Zwang die 3 Biinde anzuschaffen, vielleicht aber nehmen 
2000 und dann kénnen wir abermals 2000, oder wenn Sie so 
viele nicht wollen, 1000 nachfolgen lassen. Ich bitte dieses 
in gefallige Deberlegung nehmen, und mir giitig die Resultate 
Ihrer Schlussfolgerungen mittheilen zu wollen. Zugleich er- 
suche ich, im Falle Sie auf meinen Vorschlag eingehen mir einen 
IIT. sage einen dritten Band von Siiden und Norden zumit- 
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teln zu wollen, ich habe naémlich das Buch vor einiger Zeit 
durchgesehen, vieles durchgestrichen anderes zugesetzt, und 
gehérig revidirt—Es wird ich bin tiberzeugt bei einer 2ten 
Auflage noch mehr Aufsehn erregen als es selbst bei der ersten 
der Fall war, denn das Buch ist ohne Zweifel das poetischste 
meiner Werke. 

Im Falle Sie auf meinen Vorschlag eingehen—wobei ich be- 
merke, dass ich die Zahlungstermine Ihnen iiberlasse—({nur 
wiirde ich bitten selbe nicht iiber 1852 hinauszusetzen)—werden 
Sie mich auch bereitwillig finden in Bezug auf das neue Werk 
Ihre Wiinsche gerne zu beriicksichtigen. Es ist freilich eine 
etwas harte Sache mit 2 Louisdor sich begniigen zu sollen— 
d. h. der Summe die ich im Anfange meiner Laufbahn 
bereitwillig erhielt—und ein furchtbarer Abstand gegen die 
mir von einem nordischen Hause vor 5 Jahren gemachten 
Anerbiethungen—aber das Publicum will jetzt keinen Louis- 
dor fir belletristische Schriften zahlen—wohl so wollen wir 
denn uns fiir einstweilen mit diesem begniigen. Ich werde 
wie gesagt, wenn ich [hrerseits den ernstlichen Willen sehe, 
den etwas stockenden Gang unseres Geschiaftskarrens in 
gehorigen Lauf zu bringen—auch nicht ermangeln, kraftig 
mitzuhelfen. So viel ersehe ich, und in Wahrheit kann ich 
es sagen—denn ich habe hier im Hotel Gelegenheit—es zu 
erfahren, dass unsere Schriften noch immer warme Theilnahme 
finden, und dass es gewiss unsere Schuld ist, wenn diese 
erkaltet oder ganz auf hort. 

Fir Ihre giitige Einladung meinen wirmsten Dank— 
gewiss komme ich niachstes Frihjahr zu Ihnen, allein dieses 
Jahr ist es nicht méglich—Ich muss noch auf etwa 14 Tage 
nach Basel—auf 14 Tage in die Kaltwasser Cur Anstalt nach 
Albis Brunnen—Aber kommen Sie ich wiederhohle meine 
Bitte—lassen Sie mich aber Ihre Ankunft ein paar Tage zuvor 
wisseun—dann kehre ich von Basel wohin ich am 16. d.m. ab- 
gehe um bis 10. October zu bleiben zuriick. Sollten Sie mir 
gefallig noch Basel schreiben so bitte ich den Brief zu adres- 
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siren Ch. 8S. . . . d—aux soins des Messrs. Passavant & Ce. 
in Basel— 
Thr mit ausgezeichneter Hochachtung ergebenster 


SEALSFIELD. 


Heute haben wir den 7.—bis 16. Abends bleibe ich hier— 
Wollten Sie nicht nur mit ein paar Zeilen mir Ihre Meinung 
gefallig tiber den Punkt “Siiden und Norden” wissen lassen ὃ 


41. 
Huer Wohlgebohren ! 

So eben erhalte ich die 4 Bande Foscarini den fritheren kl. 
Band iiber die Kreuz- und Querziige des armen Dichterfeld- 
herrn habe ich gleichfalls erhalten und danke verbindlich. Die 
Durchlesung des letzteren gewahrte mir jedenfalls mehr Ver- 
gniigen als wie die der 4 Binde verschaffen diirfte. Ich denke 
mit Grauen an diese Arbeit, die doch geschehen muss, da die 
Authorin ohne Barmherzigkeit fiir meine Augen auf ein Urtheil 
—das noch dazu ein schmeichelhaftes seyn soll, dringen wird. 
Wohl! wir wollen in den sauern Apfel beissen. 

Was sagen Sie zu den politischen Zustinden? Gerathen die 
schwarzweissen und gelbrothen an einander? Ich zweifle— 
wenn das offensiv und Defensiv Biindniss des Kaisers von 
Oesterreich mit den 3 Kénigen sich bewahrheitet. Uebrigens 
ist Preussens Spiel ein feines. Es revolutionirt die beyden 
Hessen, erklirt die Sache des Volkes als eine legale—gewinnt 
so das Volk—und wird es, sollte sein Plan gelingen und die 
beyden Hessen ἃ la Baden besetzen—dann schon zu paaren zu 
treiben wissen. Aber auf dieser der weiss schwarzen Seite ist 
doch noch etwas zu hoffen—und wenn nichts weiter, doch das 
gewonnen, dass von den 39 Fetzen Deutschlands wieder zwey 
sich an einen etwas grésseren Fetzen anfiigen, und so ein einiger- 
massen respectables Stiick Deutschlands bilden wiirden. Auf 
der andern Seite Zerkliiftung—und was freilich den Werth der 
preussischen Union zehnfach aufwiegen diirfte Zolleinigung mit 
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dem bedeutendsten deutschen Staatskérper nimlich Oestreich. 
Dieser Zolleinigungs Vorschlag des M. Bruck ist allerdings ein 
grossartiges Project—und wiirde schliesslich Deutschland zur 
Einigung weit sicherer fiihren, als alle andern Wege. Was 
sagen Sie dazu? Was sagen Sie zu meinem Vorschlag in 
meinem letzten Briefe? Thun Sie tibrigens ganz wie es Ihnen 
am besten diinkt. Ich bin es vollkommen zufrieden. Noch 
eine Bitte und zwar eine dringende. Letztes Jahr bat ich um 
ein paar Stiefelschafte von echt russischen Juchten wenn solcher 
in Stuttgart zu haben ware. Sie antworteten giitig, dass solcher 
zu haben sey. Ich bitte nun um ein paar solcher aber echt rus- 
sischer Juchten Schafte—und zwar so bald wie méglich. Es 
kénnte seyn, dass ein junges auf der Hochzeit begriffenes Braut- 
paar Herr Kleinrathschreiber Schenkel—oder wie Sie sagen 
wiirden RegierungsSecretair mit seiner jungen Frau iiber Stutt- 
gart nach Hause von Miinchen reisten. Ich gab denselben ein 
Empfehlungsschreiben an Sie mit, und bitte recht sehr denselben 
in Ihrer mir bekannten Giite gefallig seyn zu wollen. Die junge 
Frau ist die Tochter des bekannten Stegeli Backers Lieut. Mil- 
ler, eines sehr achtbaren wohlhabenden Mannes, in dessen Hause 
ich in der Regel einigeStunden des Abends zubringe. Sie kennen 
das Haus, da ich daselbst ein Glas Wein mit Ihnen zu nehmen 
das Vergniigen hatte. Sollten Sie in Stuttgart—was binnen 
14 Tagen der Fall seyn miisste eintreffen, so wiirden Sie 
wahrscheinlich so gefallig seyn die erwahnten Stiefelschifte, 
die ich in die Form einer Brochure zu packen bitten wiirde, 
mitzunehmen—aber sie diirften von Stiefelschiften doch nichts 
erfahren—die Mitgabe wire denn doch eine nicht ganz schick- 
liche. Im Falle Sie nicht kénnen, bitte ich besagte Schifte 
mit der ersten besten Gelegenheit zu senden—den Betrag der 
Auslage mir aber entweder ins Sollen zu schreiben, oder 
einen der hiesigen Buchhandler anzuweisen ihn von mir zu 
entnehmen. 

Vergebung dass ich Sie mit so geringfiigigen Dingen behel- 
lige ; aber ein trockener warmer Fuss ist bei meinen haufigen 
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und langen Spaziergingen im Winter eine wahre Lebensfrage 
fir mich. 
Mit ausgezeichneter gewohnter Hochachtung 


Euer Wohlgeboren ergebenster 


SEALSFIELD. 
Schafhausen den 8. Oktober 1850. 


42. 


New York den 25. Apri 1854. 
Huer Wohlgebohren. 

Nachsten Samstag geht Mr. Girod Associé des Hauses A. 
Icelin von hier nach Havre Paris und der Schweiz ab, und 
giebt mir so Gelegenheit Ihnen ein paar Zeilen iber Paris zu- 
zusenden. Ich bin erst seit zehn Tagen von Louisiana hier- 
her zuriickgekehrt, und traf gerade noch die Nachwehen— 
wir wollen hoffen—es waren die letzten, des vergangenen 
Winters, der hier im Norden ein sehr strenger gewesen. In 
Louisiana fiihlten wir ihn weniger, und am 1-10 u. 15. d. M. 
wo ich vom Red River abging, war die Hitze bereits ziemlich 
unertraglich. Uebrigens scheint mich das Schicksal noch zu 
etwas bestimmt zu haben, denn ich hatte zwey escapes, die beyde 
so ziemlich gefahrlich waren, und mich leicht in die andere 
Welt hatten férdern kénnen, auch der Dampfer (Humboldt) 
in dem ich von Havre heriiberkam, ging auf seiner nachsten 
Reise (bei Halifax) zu Grunde, und es war mit grésster Mihe, 
dass die Passagiere gerettet wurden. 

Sie erwarten natiirlich das ich Ihnen einiges in Bezug auf 
meine Schriften und ihre Vergangenheit hier—etc. schreibe. 
Wohl so héren Sie denn. Als ich ankam fand ich mehrere 
meiner besten Freunde entweder todt oder weit weg von New 
York und meiner Route nach Louisiana alles ferner still in 
Bezug auf the works of Sealsfield. Seit dieser Zeit scheint 
es ruchbar geworden zu seyn, das ich im Lande bin, und wie 
mir mehrere Freunde sagen, wiinscht man sehr dem Verfasser 
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auf irgend eine Weise Anerkennung angedeihen zu lassen. Ich 
habe allem diesem—die Newyorker wohl kennend—den Weg 
abgeschnitten, indem ich erklarte, dass ich beim ersten Symp- 
tom New York verlassen wiirde. Doch hore ich, dass die 
Appletons—die erste Buchhandlung Newyorks—sich bereit 
erklarten, das nichste Werk zu publiciren, und gerne einen 
honetten Preis zu zahlen. Da nun die Blackwoods sich aner- 
bothen das Werk in England erscheinen zu lassen, wenn wir 
ihnen Abziige von den Druckbogen senden wiirden, so konnte 
man dieser letzteren Buchhandlung die Druckbogen unter der 
Bedingung zusenden, dass sie wieder von jedem abgezogenen 
Druckbogen sogleich eine Copie per Eisenbahn extra nach 
Liverpool fiir Newyork senden. Wenn nur meine Augen 
mir keinen Strich durch die Rechnung machen? Das Werk 
wiirde gerade unter gegenwiartigen Verhialtnissen ungeheuren 
Effect hervorbringen—Ich werde jedenfalls das Copie Recht 
in Washington fiir dasselbe herausnehmen. 

Ich gedenke im August oder September nach Europa zu 
kommen, und den Winter in Stuttgart zuzubringen, wo die 
Publication vor sich gehen kénnte. Jedenfalls sollte und 
miisste die Sache so bald wie méglich geschehn. Appletons 
waren iibrigens bereits zweymal bei mir, um mir Besuche zu 
machen, ich habe die Besuche aus dem Grunde nicht erwiedert 
um diese Yankees ein bischen miirbe zu machen—NSie lachen 
tiber diese meine Einfalt, meine pauvre Diplomatie einem 
buchhindlerischen Collegen so mir nichts dir nichts mitzu- 
theilen. Wohl ich sage Ihnen, dass gegen diese amerikanischen 
Piraten alles verschwindet was Europa Schlechtes an Buch- 
handlern hat. Sie sind die durchgetriebensten systematischsten 
Blutsauger und Peiniger aller Schriftsteller und solchen 
Leuten die Daumenschraube anzusetzen wiirde ich fiir eine 
Gewissenspflicht halten. 

Ich hoffe es thun zu kénnen und nicht nur in Bezug auf 
das neue Werk sondern simmtliche Werke, die, wie ich von 
den besten Authoritaithen hére, noch immer einen Absatz 
von 3-4 Auflagen haben wiirden, wenn sie in gehériger Form 
und guter Sprache publicirt werden. Die Uebersetzung ist 
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grossentheils bis auf das, was in England herauskam schlecht. 
Das Cajiitenbuch das illuminirt mit Kupfern, sehr gut iibersetzt 
in London herausgegeben wurde, ein Freund hat es, ich vergass 
aber nach der Uebersetzerin Namen (es ist eine Dame) zu fragen 
—nebst mehreren anderen wiirde bei einer neuen Ausgabe mir 
sehr gut zu statten kommen. An Uebersetzern wiirde es hier 
nicht fehlen, und ich glaube die Sache wiirde sich sehr gut 
rentiren. So sagen mir wenigstens Leute von Fach. Vieles . 
liease sich auch von der alten Uebersetzung gebrauchen, obwohl 
wenn die Werke wirklich unter meinem Namen und aus meiner 
Feder herausgegeben werden sollen eine horrible Arbeit meiner 
warten wiirde, die aber wie gesagt bei der grossen Anzahl sehr 
guter Uebersetzer doch verhiltnissmiissig leicht ware. 

Ich fand die materiellen Fortschritte seit den 17 Jahren 
meiner Abwesenheit ungeheuer, die politischen weniger so, die 
geistigen noch weniger. Die ungeheure Einwanderung der 
Irlinder es mégen in den letzten 12-18 Jahren an 3 Millionen 
Irlinder eingewandert sein, alle Proletarier—sind ein schreck- 
licher Diinger fiir dieses Land—Die Riickwirkungen sind bése 
—aussern sich in Morden, Trunkenheit und allen schmutzigen 
Lastern. Doch diese sind Dinge die nicht in einem Briefe 
besprochen werden kénnen, da sie zu weit fiihren wiirden—So 
der Himmel es will, wollen wir iiber dieselben bei einem Glase 
Wein plaudern. 

Nun zu etwas anderem—Sie waren so gefallig mir das 
Honorar fir das Cajiitenbuch zur Disposizion zu stellen. Ich 
mache nun von [hrer Giite bei hiesigem Geldmangel Gebrauch, 
und ersuche Sie, den Betrag giitig an die Herren Passavant & Co. 
in Basel einzusenden, und mir von der Einsendung gefillig . 
Bericht zu geben, oder wenn Sie die Zeit mir Nachricht zu 
geben nicht haben sollten, diesen Herren den Auftrag zu geben, 
mir Bericht zu erstatten. 

Herrn B. Cotta oder seiner Allg. Zeitung zu schreiben, fand 
ich nach reiflicher Ueberlegung nicht gerathen. Es wiirde 
curios aussehen, wenn ein so alter Republicaner, der mehr denn 
30 Jahre im Weinberge des Volkes gearbeitet, nun in seinen 
alten Tagen fiir die Monarchien anfangen wollte zu arbeiten. 
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Es wire tactlos, characterlos und Taktlosigkeit und Character- 
losigkeit sind Dinge die ich mir nicht zu Schuld kommen liess, 
was auch meine Fehler seyn mégen. Ich will consequent 
bleiben, und selbst meine Feinde deren ich gewiss viele habe 
—sollen mich nicht inconsequent finden. 

Nun meine herzlichsten Griisse mit gewohnter Achtung Ihr 


aufrichtig ergeb. 
SEALSFIELD. 


Im Falle Sie mir schreiben bitte ich meine Adresse wie folgt 


zu setzen : 
CHARLES SEALSFIELD Esq. 
Care of Messrs. New York. 
Schuchart Gebhard & Co. 
Via Calais Liverpool per 
next Steamer. 


43. 
PHILADELPHIA 21, April—1856. 


HERRN HEINRICH ERHARD 
Besitzer der Metzlerschen Buchhandlung in Stuttgart. 


Bei meiner Riickkehr aus Louisiana fand ich letzte Woche 
in New York unter anderem auch einen Brief von Ed. Matthey 
Editeur von Bern vor in welchem er mir ankiindigt, dass er 
erstens eine Herausgabe meiner Werke in franzésischer Sprache 
beabsichtige—dann aber meine Biographie und mein Portrait 
—um beyde derselben voranzusenden—von mir erbitte. Er 
habe den Anfang dieser Herausgabe mit dem Cajiitenbuche 
. gemacht. Ich gebe ihm unter einem Antwort, dass ich noch 
vor der Hand durch Contract gebunden bin, Ihnen 3 Bande 
meiner Schriften zukommen zu lassen, und bis Sie diese erhalten, 
nichts in Deutschland drucken zu lassen, und dann—dass dieses 
nicht hier sondern in der Schweiz geschehen kénne, ich aber 
nicht bestimmt wisse, wann ich zuriickkommen kénne, obwohl 
ich hoffe, dieses bald thun zu kénnen. 

Zugleich erhielt ich ein zweites Schreiben von derselben Hand 
in welchem ich aufgefordert werde ihn—Ed. Matthey zu bevoll- 
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michtigen, in meinem Namen gegen eine Uebersetzung meines 
Cajiitenbuches, die im Revue brittanique erschienen ist pro- 
testiren zu diirfen—diese Uebersetzung sey execrable etc. etc. 
Da ich nun natiirlicher Weise hier nicht beurtheilen kann, was 
an der Sache wahr oder unwahr ist, so glaube ich dieses Ihnen 
zuweisen zu sollen, um wenn die Sache so ist, wenn namlich 
die Uebersetzung sehr schlecht ist—Herrn Matthey in meinem 
Namen zu bevollmichtigen gegen besagte Uebersetzung zu 
protestiren—wo nicht, so nicht. Ich glaube wie gesagt Sie 
von diesen beyden Schreiben in Kenntniss setzen zu sollen, da 
eine Herausgabe meiner Werke in franzésischer Sprache leicht 
einen bedeutenden Einfluss auf den Verlag haben diirfte. 

Sie werden diess jedoch besser zu wiirdigen wissen— Ver- 
bleibe unterdessen mit Werthschitzung und Ergebenheit 


CHL. SEALSFIELD. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF SEALSFIELD’s LIFE,! ARRANGED 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


1793. March 3. Birth of Carl Postl at Poppitz in Moravia, Austria. The 
son of Anton and Juliane Postl, well-to-do peasants. 

1802-1807. Carl Postl sent to school at the Gymnasium Znaimensis. 

1808. A convent student at the monastery of the “ Kreuzherren ” in Prague. 

1818. Entered the ““ Kreuzherrenstift’’ as a novice. 1814 was ordained 
priest. 1816, appointed secretary of the brotherhood. Studied the 
French and English languages. Became acquainted with noble fami- 
lies of Prague. 

1818. Witnessed, and probably took part in an amateur performance of 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart at the palace of Clam Gallas in Prague. 

1823. February, Grossmeister Kéhler’s unfavorable report on Secretary 
Postl’s conduct and behavior. In April, Carl Postl confessed to his 
brother Joseph, his dissatisfaction with priesthood and the doctrines 
of the Catholic church. April 26, he obtained leave of absence for a 
trip to Carlsbad. In May, informed his friend Kirschbaum, that he 
had received an appointment as secretary in ecclesiastical affairs at 
the court of Vienna. His letters to Prague remaining unanswered, 
he resolved to make the journey on his own responsibility. May 20, 


1 A brief sketch of Sealsfield’s life may be found in my dissertation, entitled 
“ Charles Sealsfield (Carl Postl), Materials for a Biography ; A Study of his Style ; 
his Influence upon American Literature.” Baltimore, May 1892. 
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arrived at Briinn on his way to Vienna. May 29, was received by 
Graf v. Saurau in Vienna, and told the position was not vacant. 
Determined to sever his connection with the brotherhood, and fly to 
America. Escaped probably by way of Graz, Ziirich, Havre. Pursuit 
of Austrian police ineffectual. Arrival at New Orleans in autumn. 
Journey on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and visits to the border- 
ing states. 

1824. Settled down at Kittanning, Armstrong Co., Pennsylvania, on the 
Allegheny river, 44 miles north of Pittsburgh. 

1825. October. Traveled in the southwestern states, until May 1826. 

1826. August, return to Europe. Havre, Paris, Frankfurt, etc. September 
16, earliest record of Postl’s adoption of the name “Charles Seals- 
field,” in a letter to Cotta. October 27, Cotta bought Sealsfield’s 
book, Nordamerika (Chas. Sidons). November, until June 1827, resi- 
dence in London, negotiating the publication of his books on America 
(1828), and Austria (1828). 

1827. June 15, Sealsfield sailed from Havre for New York. Thence to 
Philadelphia, correspondent of Cotta’s journals. Returned to Kit- 
tanning and finished his first historical novel, Tokeah (1828). 

1828-1829. Travels in Mexico. 

1829-1830. Editor of the Courrier des Etats Unis, in New York City. 

1881. Return to Europe. Lived alternately at London and Paris. Corre- 
spondent of the New York Morning Courier and Enquirer, and of The 
Englishman. Visit to Arenenberg, the home of the exiled queen 
Hortense. 

1832-1837. Residence in Switzerland. Period of Sealsfield’s greatest liter- 
ary activity. Publication of Legitime, Transall. Reiseskizzen, Virey, 
Morton, Lebensbilder, etc. 

1837-1838. Journey to America; travels in the western states. 

1839. Return to Switzerland. Publication of Deutschamerikanische Wahl- 
verwandtschaften. 1841, Das Cajiitenbuch. 1842, Stiden und Norden. 

1844-1847. Complete edition of Sealsfield’s Works published by J. B. 
Metzler, Stuttgart. 

1846-1850. Sealsfield in Feuerthalen, Switzerland. 1847, removed to 
Schaffhausen. 

1851-1853. Lived at the house (zum Schwarzen Adler) of Herrn Meyer in 
Schaffhausen; friendship with Elise and Marie Meyer. 

1853-1858. Last visit to the United States. Correspondence with Elise 
Meyer. Large investments in American railroad bonds. 

1858-1864. At his home “ Unter den Tannen,” near Solothurn, Switzerland. 

1864. January 3. Wrote his last letter, to E. Meyer. 

1864. May 26. Death of Sealsfield. 


ALBERT B. Faust, Pu. D. 
April, 1894. 


VII—THE ARGUMENT OF THE VISION OF 
PIERS PLOWMAN. 


The fourteenth century was for England a period of storm 
and stress. The Saxon genius does not achieve its conquests 
lightly ; it does not march to victory with furled flags or 
muffled drums; it is profoundly conscious of its own effort 
and the object to be realized. True, it often attains more than 
it hopes or even knows; but it attains the larger result through 
the accomplishment of the immediate purpose. The internal 
struggles are those that cost, with nations as with men; and 
it is no small part of the greatness of England that she has 
been able to see and strong to resist those dangers which, 
rising from within, have threatened to overthrow that stability 
which outward foes have in vain assailed. In that century 
which marked the close of the middle ages and the beginning 
of the modern era, England was busy taking cities and 
ruling her own spirit, and only the wise knew which was the 
better. 

Of the kings who ruled during nearly the entire century, 
from 1307 to 1399, two were deposed ; the third, after one of 
the longest and most brilliant reigns in the national history, 
died an imbecile, not even a figure-head in the government ; 
but before his death, his ministers were removed and his 
mistress was banished. What in those days was called “the 
chaste voice of the people,”’ and in our time has been named 
“the non-conforming conscience,” was for the first time 
seriously, effectively, permanently protesting against “ wicked- 
ness in high places.” 

Parliament, previously an unstable, inorganic assemblage 
of the nobility, convened at the will of the king, became a 
representative body, summoned and elected in a definite manner, 
and at frequent, if not always regular, intervals. The clergy 
ceased to be an integral part of the national assembly, and 
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retired into convocation or resigned their interests into the 
hands of the lords spiritual sitting in the upper house. The 
division of the two houses, in much the same manner as now, 
was permanently effected in 1341, after many temporary trials ; 
and the commons, from being unwilling representatives of 
shires and towns which grudged the expenses necessary to 
sending men to ratify taxes imposed by the king, became the 
dictators of the national policy. The knights of the shires 
and the burgesses, brought into intimate relations through 
their connection in parliament, united to form a middle class, 
even in its incipiency effective against the dominance of an 
aristocracy of birth, and destined in its development to become 
the chief bulwark of the nation. 

Despite their name, the commons were exclusively from the 
gentry and that which we have since learned to call the upper- 
middle class; but the decisive step was taken when the first 
burgesses were summoned. The march has been slow and 
painful; inch by inch, almost man by man, the multitude 
infra classem have won their right to recognition; but the 
conquest is not yet complete. Of the two lessons which 
Christianity came to teach the world, perhaps the easier is 
that of the fatherhood of God; at least, to the popular mind, 
it is attended by less embarrassing corollaries than those 
derived from the brotherhood of man. That has proved a 
hard doctrine, and the learning has been no easy task. Its 
lessons were enforced on the English nation by a series of 
calamities that mark the fourteenth century as one of peculiar 
trouble and disquiet. 

The famine of 1316, especially severe among the artisan and 
agricultural classes, seriously disturbed the labor market and 
struck the first blow against the ancient system of villeinage. 
The visitation of the Black Death, 1348-9, still further 
effected the emancipation of the serfs, and shook them free 
from inherited bondage to the soil on which they were born. 
They were not slow to perceive the advantage so painfully 
procured ; they heard their marching orders, and, unconscious 
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of their destination, almost to a man they moved on. Par- 
liamentary statutes and royal proclamations had no effect in 
recalling the day of old things when once the new dawn had 
come; and the struggle between capital and labor that marked 
the first outbreak of the Black Death culminated in the 
Peasants’ Revolt, inconclusive, ineffective, abortive as to 
immediate result, but mighty in its significance and of unend- 
ing import, if judged by its ultimate effects. 

While England was thus working out her salvation, not 
without the inevitable fear and trembling, external events 
were determining her course and shaping her destiny. The 
wars with France roused the national desire to travel and to 
traffic, and gave an impetus to English commerce. Merchants 
became for the first time an appreciable force in public life, 
bringing home from their voyages wealth to which even the 
king paid homage, and, what was perhaps as important, con- 
tributing to the general stock many novel ideas. The country 
succumbed to a panic of foreign fashions which reached deeper 
than the visible tokens of dress and manners. Soldiers of all 
classes found their horizons broadened by camping on French 
fields and sallying across Spanish frontiers; and lord and 
laborer alike were as unwilling as they were unable to resume 
their home life where they left it. The brilliant victories of 
the Black Prince occasioned a burst of pride and patriotism 
which waned under the ensuing series of disheartening defeats 
and unimportant conquests; and by the end of the century 
England was forced back into that insularity essential to the 
development of individual character. 

The national spirit formed, modified, strengthened by these 
and other causes, found its place of action in a struggle for 
which the times were now ripening. The English people, 
while acknowledging the spiritual supremacy of the Roman 
church, had long resisted, although with intermittent and often 
ineffective effort, the political and especially the financial claims 
of the hierarchy. As the feeling of nationality increased, the 
spirit of resistance grew stronger and more conscious. During 
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the latter part of the century, the burden of taxation pressed 
sore upon the people; the expenses of the foreign wars and 
the extravagance of the court called for frequent renewals of 
the royal exchequer, to each of which the nation responded 
with increasing irritation, until at last the poll tax of 1380 
and the hateful method of its enforcement gave immediate 
cause to the Peasants’ Revolt. Toa people thus harassed and 
galled, the papal exactions, enforced by foreign legates, 
appeared an intolerable oppression ; and the authority of the 
church which controlled the keys of heaven and hell could 
with difficulty turn the keys of plebeian coffers. The demand 
of Urban V, in 1366, for the arrears of the annual tribute 
promised by John, marked a crisis in this popular discontent, 
and parliament defiantly sent back the refusal of the people. 
Another and even more obnoxious oppression was that exerted 
by the multiplicity of ecclesiastical courts. Papal law claimed 
supremacy over the law of the land; and while “benefit of 
clergy ” freed the vast numbers of ecclesiasts from judgment 
in the common courts, the laity were subjected to a legal 
tyranny from which they had no appeal except to the source 
of power, the Roman hierarchy. 

The removal of this central force of Christendom from the 
holy city, around which the reverence of centuries had woven 
a shroud of awe and mystery, was a fatal blow to the Roman 
hold on England. With cruel distinctness the light of common 
day struck down upon the papal court of Avignon; and the 
pope, formerly considered a great power neutral to political 
and national questions, engrossed only in maintaining a 
spiritual dominion, was judged an ally of France, a partisan 
in an international struggle. Nor did the return from 
Avignon strengthen the weakened bonds. The ensuing schism 
strained the respect and veneration of even the most orthodox 
nations, among which England was fast losing her right to be 
counted. Christianity became a two-headed monster, each 
head “ breathing out threatenings and slaughter” against the 
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other, and finally inciting to a “ holy ” war to be waged within 
that body already sorely divided against itself. 

Causes nearer at hand and in themselves less important had 
already roused the Saxon moral sense. The church had fallen 
on evil days ; the gulf between clerical practice and pretension 
had increased, until hardly the blindest faith could ignore the 
chasm. The avarice of the landed clergy, the immorality of 
the mendicant orders, the indifference of the dignitaries,—these 
were the subjects of the bitterest and most open satire to which 
the English tongue has ever turned. They were written in 
English, French, and Latin, and in a macaroni of all three; 
they were sung by wandering gleemen, and polished by the 
careful pens of court poets; they were familiar to all classes, 
and moved to laughter or wrath according to the natures 
of their makers and their hearers. Again was heard “the 
chaste voice of the people,” this time in protest against the 
exponents of a church to whose sanctity and authority faith 
still clung. Already there was a voice in this wilderness of 
distrust and unrest, crying to make straight a new path. Few 
heard the message ; the hope of those who hoped at all lay in 
straightening the old crooked roads and smoothing the old 
rough places. 

This hope, often more melancholy than despair, found 
expression in a work which gathered into itself and reflected 
through the personality of its author the confused and diverse 
elements of English middle class life in the fourteenth century. 

The Vision of Piers Plowman—since the first printed edition 
by Robert Crowley, in 1550, the accepted title of a poem more 
imposingly styled in manuscript, Liber de Petro Plowman, 
with two sub-divisions, Visto Willelmi de Petro le Plowman . 
and Vita de Dowel Dobet et Dobest secundum Wit εἰ Resoun— 
is one of the most curious and valuable monuments of middle 
English, affording to students of linguistics, of metrics, of 
sociology, of history, of theology, and of ecclesiasticism a wide 
and fertile field of research. It may be that in all these de- 
partments the inconsistency and inconclusiveness that baffle 
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the student of literature will, in the last analysis, render in- 
vestigation unsatisfactory ; certainly from the literary point of 
view the poem presents problems with no answers, complexities 
with no fundamental unity, and mysteries with no explanation. 
Indeed, one sometimes feels justified in doubting whether the 
work has any right to be judged as a piece of literature, whether 
it is not entirely removed from the field of art ; but the place 
which the Vision has won and kept for now five centuries, 
and the very evident link which it forms in the evolution of 
certain literary forms precludes such an easy disposition of its 
difficulties. 

One of the many wise sayings of the brilliant French critic, 
M. Brunetiére, is “L’actton d’un écrivain sur son temps n'est 
jamais égale ἃ la reaction de son temps sur Vécrivain.” I shall 
attempt to show that the peculiar disproportion of “action” 
and “reaction” in this poem is due to the character of the 
poet’s mind, and to a certain constitutional unwillingness at 
times, and inability at others, to reach conclusions. 

It seems to me that none of the texts can lay claim to com- 
pleteness. Even if the closing lines, 99-103, of Passus 12, 
A-text, are genuine, they can be regarded only as a make- 
shift, a clumsy device for abruptly closing a poem which the 
author would not or could not continue; but Mr. Skeat has 
pointed out the probability that they are spurious. I can not, 
however, agree with that editor in the argument, or rather 
rhetoric, with which he treats the last lines of texts B and C: 

“Dr. Whitaker suggested that the poem is not perfect; that 
it must have been designed to have a more satisfactory ending, 
and not one so suggestive of disappointment and gloom. I 
am convinced that this opinion is erroneous; not so much 
from the fact that nearly all the MSS. have here the word 
Explicit, as from the very nature of the case. What other 
ending can there be? or rather, the end is not yet. We may 
be defeated, yet not cast down; we may be dying, and behold, 
we live. We are all still pilgrims upon earth. This is the 
truth which the author’s mighty genius would impress upon 
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us in his parting words. Just as the poet awakes in ecstacy 
at the end of the poem of Dobet, where he dreams of that 
which has been already accomplished, so here he is awoke by 
the cry of Conscience for help, and is silent at the thought of 
how much remains to be done. So far from ending care- 
lessly, he seems to me to have ceased speaking at the right 
moment, and to have managed a very difficult matter with 
consummate skill.” ! 

As we shall see when we consider the allegory of the poem, 
the search is always for Christian perfection, signified under 
the three forms of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest, graded according 
to the dreamer’s ability to receive religious truth, and with 
Piers Plowman figuring as the ideal, the consummate expres- 
sion of each. The last vision, that of Dobest, must naturally 
be conceived as including yet transcending the others, as 
demonstrating the meaning and value of the former effort. 
The vision of Dobet, after an impassioned description of the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, His descent into hell, His victory 
over Satan, His visitation of “the spirits in prison,” closes 
with the joyful notes of “Ecce quam bonum”’ and the clangor 


of Easter bells. 
“and with that ich awakede, 
And kallyd Kytte my τυ and Kalote my doughter, 
‘ A-rys, and go reuerence ° godes resurrecioun.”’ * 


In the midst of the mass, Will falls asleep, and here begins 
the vision of Dobest, relating in the strongest allegory of the 
poem the history of the early church and the dissensions that 
threatened its unity. The second vision describes the evil 
days on which the church fell in Will’s own time, the assault 
of Antichrist, aided by Sloth and Covetousness, Flattery at 
last entering the stronghold of Unity. Conscience, the gate- 


1W. W. Skeat’s 3-Text Edition of the Vision of Piers Plowman, Vol. 11, 
p. 285. 

*XXI, 472-474. In giving extracts from the poem, I quote from Mr. 
Skeat’s admirable 3-Text Edition by passus and line, and, if not otherwise 
stated, from the C-text. 
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keeper, hard pressed by the enemies without, calls on Contrition 
for aid, but Contrition has been lulled to sleep by Flattery’s 
enchanted drink; and Conscience, discouraged and disheart- 
ened, abandons Unity and starts on a new pilgrimage to find 
Piers Plowman. 


“‘And suthe he gradde! after grace ° til ich gan a-wake.” ® 


To me there is but one explanation of an ending like this. 
If the author’s object were to echo the words of the Preacher, 
“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity;”’ if he were convinced that 
the struggle for the ideal must ever be fruitless, endlessly 
repeated with endless discouragement ; if he wished to show 
that even the divinest things on earth must finally succumb 
to the power of evil and leave poor, baffled human nature, 
where it began, still pursuing the ignis fatuus which it is 
never to attain ;—then it is conceivable that he would attempt 
the proof in a work as long and elaborate as the Vision of 
Piers Plowman; but it is hardly possible that he would twice, 
and in part three times, remodel a poem of seven thousand 
lines without some hint of his purpose. Langland several 
times defines Dobest.° Unintelligible and irreconcilable as 
some of these definitions may be, they at least contain no 
suggestion that Dobest is to prove unpractical, inefficient, the 
point at which the whole scheme fails. If again the writer 
wished to attack the ecclesiastical theory, to show that it had 
proved inadequate, and that conscience was leading men to 
seek true religion outside the boundaries established by holy 
church, and if further he had no courage in his conviction 
and wished to covertly insinuate his opinion, then it is con- 
ceivable that he would take this method of suggesting his 
conclusion; but the one point on which all critics of the 
Vision agree is that its author was an orthodox and devout 
believer in the Roman Catholic church, hating well the 
practices of her faithless servants because he loved well her 


1 erted. 7 XXITI, 386. 5 See pp. 415 ££. 
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ideal of faith and life. True, the century afforded the specta- 
cle of another Englishman who, starting from much the same 
standpoint that Langland occupied, ended by becoming a 
heretic and the leader of schismatics; and if we had but one 
text of the Vision, we might believe that the progress of its 
author was similar to that of Wyclif. But the B-text, written 
in 1377,' ends with practically the same words as the C-text 
which, revised sixteen years later, shows no defection from 
orthodoxy and catholicity of doctrine. 

The close of the B-text at the same point as the C-text 
complicates the theory of incompleteness, seeming to necessi- 
tate an explanation, where there is no explanation, of why the 
author should have revised instead of continuing, and why 
the work should have again abruptly stopped with the same 
sentence. The causes which made the author leave the A-text 
unfinished may have interrupted his labors on the B-text; 
and when the work was again resumed, revision may have 
seemed, as it usually does after an interval of rest, a first 
necessity. Then failing health, increasing age, any one of a 
hundred reasons may have rendered him inadequate to the 
strain of fresh composition, or—an opinion to which the study 
of the poem inclines me—he may have been uncertain how to 
conclude, and so have again postponed the completion to a 
more convenient season. Dean Milman suggests that the 
remainder of the poem may have been lost,—a suggestion 
which the existence of thirty-two MSS. of the B-text and 
C-text renders improbable. 

Demonstration of either the theory of incompleteness or 
its opposite is impossible; there is no ground for proof, and 
argument trails off into the expression of personal opinion. 

Lacking all the qualities which made Chaucer a great poet, 
Langland produced a work worthy, in kind if not in degree, 
to rank with the Canterbury Tales as a picture-book of Eng- 
lish men and manners in the fourteenth century. Due credit 


ΕἼ adopt throughout the dates proposed by Mr. Skeat. 
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has long been given to the keen power of observation 
evinced in the Vision of Piers Plowman; it is the first and 
most apparent reaction of his time upon the author; it 
dwarfs his sensibility and supplies the place of imagination. 
Heaven and hell are alike English and medisval. Never- 
theless, Langland sees but things; that larger observation 
which perceives relations is foreign to his genius. Hence it 
follows that his poem consists of a series of detached pictures, 
a collection of separate visions, a compilation of distinct argu- 
ments, of which the connection must be sought rather in the 
probable intention of the writer than in the structure of his 
work. 

The French say that the English cannot “compose ;” and 
truly they themselves have made great progress since the days 
when the Roman de (a Rose set the literary fashion of western 
civilization. Never since the days of Jean de Meun did a 
work claiming a place in literature show less “ composition ” 
than does Langland’s poem. It opens with characteristic 
contrasts. Falling asleep on the Malvern hills, Will saw 


9 


“ Al the welthe of this worlde " and the woo bothe,” ! 


truth and treachery, treason and guile; eastward he beheld a 
high tower in which truth abode, westward a deep dale where 
death dwelt, and between “a fair feld, ful of folke’’* where 


were 
“ Alle manere of men " the mene and the ryche, 
Worchynge and wandrynge ᾿ as the worlde asketh.” ὃ 


Then follow descriptions of various types and classes, promi- 
nent among them the sharp and telling satires on the clerical 
orders which characterize this work. In the second passus, 
Holy Church, in the guise of “a loueliche lady of lere,’’‘ comes 
from the tower and tells Will that Truth dwells therein, “he 
is fader of faith and formour of alle,” i. 6. God; the deep dale 


11, 10. 41,19. 31, 20 and 21. 4 face, 
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is the “castel of care” where lives Wrong, “ fader of fals- 
hede,” i. 6. the Devil,'—a reiteration of that opposition of 
good and evil eternally present to the Saxon mind. Then 
follows the question which must always arise when this 
contrast presses close on the conscience, and Will asks the 
“Joueliche lady ” to tell him how he may save his soul. It 
is noteworthy that the instruction which follows, although 
delivered by the allegorical representative of Holy Church, is 
characterized by neither theology nor ecclesiasticism. To live 
truly, according to the teaching of God the Father, and to 
love, according to the example of His Son, our Lord, make 
the sum of Christian doctrine. In this passage is struck one 
of the dominant notes of the Vision. It is preéminently a 
moral poem. From the outset it is evident that its writer 
was familiar with the theological controversies and the eccle- 
siastical quibbles of his day; his references to them are 
numerous, but almost invariably slighting and sometimes 
even denunciatory. To believe in God and the good which 
centers in Him, to love Jesus Christ and man whose likeness 
He bore, to dea] honestly with one’s neighbors and conscien- 
tiously with oneself,—that is the fundamental teaching of the 
poem. It is not that other duties and creeds are ignored. As 
we shall see, Langland willingly accepted the doctrines of the 
Catholic church; but he accepted them as secondary to Chris- 
tian living. The whole work is like the echo of those words 
with which Samuel stung the fallen Saul, “ Hath the Lord as 
great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” Take, e. g., the 
sermon of Reason in the second vision of “the feld ful of 
folke:’’*—the recent pestilences and calamities were “ for 
pure synne to punyshe the puple;” “he bad wastours go 
worche;” “he charged chapmen to chasten here children ;” 
“he preide prelates and prestes’”’ “that hij precheth to the 
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puple prouen hit hemselue;” he reproved monks and canons 
who “ priked a-boute on palfrais,” “an hepe of houndes at 
hus ers, as he a lord were;” he advised the “ riche and com- 
muners to a-corden;” “he priede the pope haue pyte of 
holy-churche ;” and finally he bad all who sought “ seint 
Iame and seyntes of Rome” to seek “seinte Treuthe in saua- 
cion of zoure saules.” Similarly in the vision of the seven 
deadly sins,' repentance consists in forsaking the path of 
iniquity, and reparation is to be made, wherever possible, to 
those who have been wronged. It must, however, be admitted 
that in the first part of this scene the poet seems to be conscious 
that he is doing uncommonly good descriptive work, and that 
the technique of the artist more than balances the teaching of 
the moralist ; but at the close Repentance, surrounded by the 
kneeling sinners, resumes the motif of the poem and prays for 
pardon to the loving God 


“That art ferst oure fader * and of flessh oure brother, 
And sitthen * oure saueour ‘ and seidest with thy tonge, 
That what tyme we synful men ° wolden be sory 
For dedes that we han don ille ‘dampned sholde we be neuere, 
ὙΠ we knewelechid ? and cryde ‘ Crist ther-of mercy ; 
And for that mochel mercy ᾿ and Marie loue thy moder, 
Haue reuthe of alle thuse rybaudes‘ ᾿ that repenten hem sore, 
That euere thei gulte agens the, god * in gost other in dede. 
e % % &% % % & &% & κ 
A tbousend of men tho® " throngen to-gederes, 
Cryyng vpward to Crist " and to hus clene moder, 
To haue grace to go to Treuthe;” δ 


but no one could tell them the way until Piers Plowman 
offered to direct them. 

The question that is suggested by the title of the poem and 
emphasized by each succeeding vision now demands attention. 
Who is Piers Plowman? In answering this question, we have 
also to consider the three-fold division of the poem into the 
visions of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. 


IVIT; VIII, 1-157. 3 afterwards. 8 
4 ribalds. δ then. ® VIII, 144-151, 155-157. 
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The expression Dowel is first introduced in the passage 
where Will reflects on the bull granted to Piers Plowman, 


‘‘ And how the preest preuede! ° no pardon to Do-wel; 
And demede that Dowel " indulgences passede, 
Byennals and tryennals * and bisshopes letteres. 

For ho so doth wel here ᾿ at the daye of dome 
Worth? faire vnderfonge* - by-for god that tyme. 
So Dowel passeth pardon ° and pilgrimages to Rome.” 4 


Here evidently Dowel means simply right living. In the 
next passus, which begins the vision of Dowel, Will roams 
about 


“ΑἹ a somer seson ‘ for to seke Dowel,” " 


asking many men where he might find it. At last he meets 
Thought, who replies thus to the question : 


‘Dowel and Dobet,’ quath he * ‘and Dobest the thridde 
Beth thre fayre vertues ᾿ and beeth nauht ferr to fynde. 
Who-#0 is trewe of hys tonge ᾿ and of hus two handes, 
And thorw leel labour lyueth ᾿ and loueth his emcristine,® 
And ther-to trewe of hus tail * and halt’ wel his handes, 
Nouht dronkelewe " ne deynous® * Dowel hym folweth. 
Dobet doth al this * ac sut he doth more; 

He is lowe as a lombe ᾿ and loueliche of speche, 

And helpeth herteliche alle men " of that he may aspare.”° 

* * * * * * * * * ΕΣ 

Dobest bere sholde " the bisshopes croce," 

And halye with the hoked ende " ille men to goode, 

And with the pyk putte adoune ° preuaricatores legis, 

Lordes that lyuen as hem lust * and no lawe a-counten ; 

For here mok '* and here meeble '? - suche men thynken 

That no bisshop sholde " here byddinge with-sitte.'* 

Ac Dobest sholde nat dreden hem ° bote do as god hihte,'® 
Nolite timere eos qui possunt occidere corpus.’ ’’ * 


This explanation, however, is not satisfactory, and Will covets 
to hear “a more kynde” knowyng;”" and after disputing 


1proved. *will be. ‘received. 4X, 318-323. 5 XI, 2. 9 fellow Christians. 

Tholds. "given to drinking. *disdainful. epare. “crosier. "lit. muck; 

. > %movable property. "4 withstand. commanded. 18 XI, 76-84, 92-98. 
matural, 15 XI, 108. 
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with Thought three days, he meets Wit, who gives him a new 
definition : 


“<Syre Dowel dwelleth,’ quath Wit " ‘nat a daye hennes, 

In a castel that Kynde® made. ° -*  # 
a * * * κα 

Kynde hath closed ther-yane craftilyche with-alle 
A lemman ἢ that he loueth wel : lyke to hym-selue; 
Anima hue hatte? * to hure hath enuye 
A prout prikyere " of Fraunce * princeps hutus mundi, 
And wolde wynne hure away ‘with wiles, yf he myghte. 
And Kynde knoweth this wel " and kepeth hure the betere, 
And dooth® hure with syre Dowel " duk of thes marches. 
Dobet ys here damsele " syre Doweles douhter, 
To serue that lady leelly " bothe late and rathe.® 
Dobest ys a-boue bothe ° a bisshopes peer, 
And by hus lerynge’ is ladde " that ilke lady Anisma,’”’ ® 


This characterization, which promises little but confusion, is 
interrupted by a long disquisition on sin, the duties of the 
church, and various unallied subjects, at the end of which 
Wit returns to a more practical solution of the vexing ques- 
tion, although the thus with which it is introduced must be 
attributed to rhetoric rather than to logic. 


‘*¢ And thus ys Dowel, my frend, " to do as lawe techeth, 
To louye and to lowe the " and no lyf to greue. 
Ac to louye and to lene®* leyf'® me, that is Dobet; 
Ac to seue and to seme !': bothe songe and olde, 
Helen and helpen ᾿ is Dobest of 41]. 12 


Clergy is more explicit in the definition of the first of these 
desirable qualities, 
“‘yf thow coueyte Dowel, 
Kep the ten commaundemens * and kep the fro synne; 
And by-leyf leelly - how godes sone a-lyghte 
On the mayde Marie * for mankynnes sake, 
And by-cam man of that mayde " with-oute mannes kynde. 
And al that holy churche ᾿ here-of can the lere,™ 


1 Nature. *aweet-heart. ‘is called. ‘rider. ‘places. *early. 1 teaching, 
5. XI, 127-141. lit. lend; here, give. ‘believe. | protect. ' XI, 304-808, 
13 teach. 
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By-leyf lelly there-on " and look thow do ther-after. 
* ΕΣ * * + + * * + + * 
Thus By-leyue and Leaute' - and Loue is the thridde, 
That maketh men to Dowel * Dobet, and Dobest.’” * 


Imaginative, adding a description of Dobet, likewise omits 
Dobest. He says to Will: 


“* Ich haue yfolwed the in faith * more than fourty wynter, 
And wissede? the ful ofte - what Dowel was to mene, 
And counsailede the for Cristes sake * no creature to by-gyle, 
Nother to lye nother to lacke‘ * ne lere that is defendid,° 
Ne to spille® speche " as to speke an ydel, 
And no tyme to tyne’ * ne trewe thyng to teenen ;° 
Lowe the to lyue forth " in the lawe of holychurche; 
Thenne dost thow wel, with-oute drede ° ho can do bet, no forse! ® 
Clerkes that connen” al " ich hope thei conne do bettere ; 
Ac hit suffiseth to be saued * and to be suche as ich tauhte. 
Ac for to louye and lene ᾿ and lyue wel and by-leyue, 
Ys ycallid Caritas * Kynde Loue in English ; 
And that is Dobet, yf eny suche be « a blessed man, that helpeth 
That pees be and pacience * and poure with-oute defaute.’” "! 


A doctor of divinity is interrogated at the close of a feast, 
during which he has shown himself a monster of gluttony. 


“*Dowel?’ quath this doctour ° and he drank after, 
‘Do thy neyhebore non harme - ne thy-selue nother, 
Thanne dost thow wel and wisliche * ich dar hit wel a-vouwe’ 
* * * * * * ΕΣ + + + * 
‘Ich haue seide,’ seide the seg '* ‘y can seye no bettere, 
Bote do as doctours telleth * for Dowel ich hit holde; 
That traueileth to teche othere ° for Dobet ich it holde; 
And he that doth as he techeth ° ich halde hit for a Dobest.’” 9 


Finally in a passage descriptive of the life of Jesus, the 
degrees of His beneficence are thus characterized : 


“In hus Iuuente’* this Iesus ° at the Iuwene’® feste 
Turned water in-to wyn ᾿ as holy writ telleth, 
And ther by-gan god of hus grace * gretliche to Dowel. 


loyalty. * XIT, 142-148, 161 and 162. "showed. ‘blame. ‘forbidden, 
Swaste. "lose. vex. matter. know. 'XV,3-16. “man. XVI, 
112-114, 124-127. “youth. '> Jews’. 
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For wyn is lykned to lawe ° and lyf-holynesse ; 

And lawe lackede! tho ° for men louede nat here enemys. 

And Crist counsaileth thus " and comaundeth bothe 

To lerede * and to lewede ὃ " for to loue oure enemys. 

So at that feste furst * as ich by-fore tolde, 

By-gan god of hus grace ° and of hus goodness to Do-wel; 
+ * % * & 8 ΞΕ 8 & 

After the kynde that he cam of * ther comsede ‘ he Dowel. 

And whenne he was woxen more ° in hus modres absence, 

He made lame to leepe ᾿ and gsaf light to blynd, 

And fedde with two fisshes * and with fyue loues 

Sore a-fyngred ὃ fele folke " mo than fyf thousand. 

Thus he comfortede careful : and cauhte a grettere name, 

The whiche was Dobet ° wher that he wente, 

For deue* thorgh hus doynges * and dombe speke and herde, 

And alle he heled and halp*- that hym of grace askyde. 
+ * #* * © π»νκ © #% *% κ 

And when this dede was don * Dobest he thouhte, 

And saf Peers power * and pardon he grauntede 

To alle manere of men ‘ mercy and forgyuenesse, 

And gaf hym myghte to asoylye men ᾿ of alle manere synnes.” ὃ 


It is evident that all these passages suggest a progression 
of virtue, a development of the Christian ideal, and it is pro- 
bable that this advance was, to the mind of the author, each 
time indicated by practically identical terms; but here again 
we must seek the intention rather than the actual expression, 
and for this a comprehensive study of the whole work is 
necessary. 

At his first introduction, there can be no doubt that 
Piers Plowman represents the ideal English laborer, serving 
‘‘Treuthe sothlyche,”’® modelling his life according to the 
ten commandments, loyal to his lord but not afraid to give 
him advice and admonition, remaining at his work while 
‘“‘ wasters”? and beggars riot in idleness. In the allegory of 
the famine, pestilence, and social disturbance there is no indi- 
cation of supernatural character in the hero, and the bull of 
pardon which he receives is such as anyone acquainted with 


. ‘was lacking. *learned. ignorant. ‘commenced. ὃ “απ hungred.” 5 deaf. 
Thelped. ®* XXII, 108-116, 123-131, 182-185. ΤΙ, 189. 
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the first principles of Christian doctrine might evolve for 
himself: 
‘Qui bona egerunt ibunt tn uilam elernam : 
Qut uero mala, in ignem elernum ;”?! 


or, as the priest translates, 


“do wel and haue wel ‘ and god shal haue thy saule, 
Do vuel* and hane vuel * and hope thow non other 
Bote he that vuel lyueth " vuel shal ende.’’ ? 


In the vision of Dowel, Piers Plowman does not appear 
until near the close. Mr. Skeat is of the opinion that he 
becomes identified with Jesus Christ in the sixteenth passus, 
where, in the midst of a discussion of Dowel, he suddenly 
appears with the words : 

6 ᾿ M 

pacientes uincunt, 

By-for perpetual pees * ich shal preoue that ich seide, 
And a-vowe by-for god ‘ and for-sake hit neuere, 
That diasce, doce, dilige " deum and thyn enemye; 
Hertely thou hym helpe " emforth‘ thy myst, 
Cast hote coles on hus hefde®- of alle kynde speche, 
Fonde® thorgh wit and with worde * hus loue for to wynne, 
And sif hym eft and eft " euere at hus neede; 
Conforte hym with thy catel? - and with thy kynde speche, 
And leye on hym thus with loue ᾿ tyl he lauhe on the; 
And bote he bowe for this betynge * blynd mote he worthe!’ ® 
And whanne he hadde worded thus ᾿ wiste no man after, 
Where Peers Plouhman by-cam ‘ so priueliche he wente.” ® 


It does not seem to me necessary to make the identification 
at this point; the words are such as Piers Plowman, in the 
character formerly borne, might naturally speak. Neither 
does the avowal of Activa-vita that he is the apprentice of 
Piers Plowman argue the identification, as the only definition 
given of his mission is “alle peuple to comfortye,” " an office 
which Piers had already assumed by guiding the people to 
Truth and by possessing the bull of pardon, 7. e. the knowledge 
of the gospel plan of salvation. 


1X, 287. “evil. 2X, 289-291. ‘according to. *head. ‘try. property. 
Sbecome. * XVI, 138-150. ' XVI, 195. 
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Since the character of Piers Plowman can give us no help, 
we must seek elsewhere the key to the vision of Dowel. It is 
rather a collection of separate visions, in which Will pursues 
his quest, meeting in succession Thought, Wit, Study, Clergy 
(learning or knowledge), Scripture, Recklessness, Reason, 
Conscience, and Free Will. These allegorical personages and 
the long, and, it must be confessed, often wearisome discussions 
in which the author involves them, indicate to my mind the 
attempt of the “natural man”—to use the Pauline phrase 
formerly dear to theologians—to find the ideal life; in other 
words, the struggle for moral perfection. 

In the midst of a long dialogue with the dreamer, Free 
Will mentions Charity, and after describing the virtue adds, 
‘Peers the Plouhman most parfitliche hym knoweth.”' It 
is here, in my opinion, that Piers Plowman becomes identified 
with Jesus Christ, and that the vision of Dobet really begins, 
nearly one hundred lines before the words, “‘ Hic explicit pas- 
sus septimus et ultimus de Dowel.” “ Incipit passus primus de 
Dobet.””, The three following passus are occupied with the 
discussion of Charity, the vision of Faith and Hope, who are 
seeking Christ, and of Charity, who is Christ himself, and the 
story of the life and crucifixion of Jesus, who is said to 


“Touste in Peers armes, 
In hus helme and hus haberion * humana natura.’’? 


There can be no doubt of the meaning of Dobet,—it is the 
Christian life, illustrated by our Lord. , 

In the last vision, Piers Plowman represents the church of 
Christ, having power to “bind and loose,’ whence, perhaps, 
the name Piers—Peter. The designation Plowman gains added 
significance, if, indeed it may not justly be supposed to be 
directly derived, from the allegory of Holy Church as a plow- 
man, set to “tulye* treuthe”‘ with a team of four oxen, the 


Evangelists, and with 
“foure stottes,® 
Al that hus oxen ereden °° thei to harwen’ after.” ὃ 


IXVII, 387. *XXI, 21 and 22. δε, ‘XXII, 261. ‘bullock. 
Sploughed. ‘harrow. * XXII, 267 and 268. 
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- These are the Fathers, Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory, and 
Jerome. 

Piers was to sow in men’s hearts the cardinal virtues, and 
to harrow them with the old and new laws, so 


“that loue myghte wexe 
Amonge these foure vertues * and vices destruyen.” ! 


And Piers built the house of Unity, “ holychurche in Eng- 
lishe.”’ ? 


“And whanne this dede was don ° Grace deuysede 
A cart, hihte Cristendome ° to carien home Peers sheues ; 
And gaf hym capeles*® to hus cart * Contricion with Confession, 
And made Preosthood haiwarde ‘ " the while hym-self wente 
As wide as the worlde is * with Peers to tulye treuthe, 
And the londe of by-leyue * the lawe of holychurche.” ® 


This allegory roughly suggests the marvellous pageant of 
the church militant seen by Dante in the Terrestrial Para- 
dise, and both doubtless found their motif in the prophecy of 
Ezekiel and Jerome’s interpretation of the “four living 
creatures ;” but while Dante’s vision is sublime, symbolic, 
poetic, Langland’s is homely, practical,—in a word, plow- 
manlike. 

Pride gathered a great host and attempted to undo the 
work of Piers; but, moved by Conscience, the people fled for 
refuge to the house of Unity. Then follows the vision of 
Antichrist, and the poem stops. The allegory can not be 
misunderstood ; Piers Plowman is the church, the exponent 
of Christ on earth, and Dobest is its ideal life. 

As I have shown, the poem seems to me unfinished. Those 
who believe it to be complete have difficulty in proving what 
of “best”? there is in a church besieged by Antichrist and 
abandoned by Conscience; those who think it incomplete can 
but guess the conclusion, and that is a process little adapted 
to convince others. 


UXXITT, 312 and 318. * XXII, 880. *horses. ‘lit. hedge-warden; keeper 
of cattle, © XXII, 831-336. 
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Obscure and broken as the allegory is—and how obscure, 
how broken only those know who have studied it, and have 
seen interpretation after interpretation give way just as it 
seemed to fit the general scheme—I am convinced that this 
was, in general, the aim of the writer :—to typify by a human 
life founded on belief in God and subject to moral guidance, 
by Jesus Christ, and by the Christian church, three kinds of 
perfection; and as the ideal manhood of Piers Plowman sug- 
gested and finally merged into the divine manhood of Christ 
Jesus, 80, in turn, He departing left as His representative the 
ideal church, to guide, teach, and minister in His stead, that 
thus the circle might be complete, and the fulness of life flow 
back to man. 

Langland’s attitude to the church was peculiarly a product 
of his time. The tide of free thought, of individuality, of 
independence, sweeping men from the old moorings, had 
already effected that separation necessary for criticism ; men 
were daring to lift unveiled eyes to the church, and to measure 
her outward manifestations by the standards applied to human 
institutions, while at the same time they still rested in the 
shadow of her authority, and at every fresh shock to their 
respect turned back to her with the passionate cry wrung from 
their love and their faith, “To whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” It was these words, answer- 
ing the ever-present desire of the Saxon to save his soul, that 
constituted the chief claim of the church. When the reformers 
could turn this quest toward the Bible and man’s conscience, 
then the hold of the church was broken. But the times were 
not yet ripe; and in the Vision of Piers Plowman, more clearly 
than in any work of its century, we read the conflict between 
doubt of the reality and faith in the ideal, which harassed the 
English middle class. 

The most scathing of Langland’s satires claim no more than 
passing notice; they are a feature of his poem apparent on 
even a superficial reading, and have not infrequently deluded 
those content with such reading into the belief that their author 
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was identified with the Wycliffite or even the Lollard move- 
ment,—an opinion that proves its holders totally unacquainted 
with the spirit of the poem they attempt to judge. It was an 
age of free speech and open criticism, and the religious orders 
furnished the legitimate and conventional targets for satirical 
shafts. Consider Langland’s treatment of the monks and 
friars: it is true that he seldom neglected an opportunity to 
denounce and deride their immorality, their hypocrisy, their 
wantonness ; but for the orders as founded by Francis and 
Dominic he had a hearty respect, repeatedly urging the mem- 
bers to return to their first estate, and in that famous passage 
into which has frequently been read a prophecy of the acts of 
Henry VIII, it is a reformatory and not a destructive work 
that is foretold. 


“Ac! καὶ shal come a kyng ° and confesse sow alle, 

And bete sow, as the byble telleth : for brekyng of soure reule, 

And amende sow monkes ‘ moniales,* and chanons, 

And putte sow to soure penaunce ° ad pristinum stalum ire. 

And barons and here barnes? * blame sow and reproue; 
* ΕΣ * * * * ΕΣ + * + ΕΣ 

Freres in here freitour,‘ * shulle fynde that tyme 

Bred with-oute beggynge ° to lyue by euere after, 

And Constantyn shal be here cook * and couerer of here churche, 

For the abbot of Engelonde - and the abbesse hys nece 

Shullen haue a knok on here crounes ᾿ and in-curable the wounde ; 
* * * * *% *% * * ΕΣ * * 

Ac er that kyng come ᾿ as cronycles me tolde, 

Clerkus and holychurche ° shal be clothed newe.” 5 


Likewise the mercenariness of the secular clergy, the incon- 
gruity of their preaching and their living, received from Lang- 
land ready reproof; but evil practices did not shake his faith 
in the theory of the priesthood, nor dull his appreciation of 
the good existing within it. 

“ As holyness and honeste * out of holy churche 


Spryngeth and spredeth ° and enspireth the peuple 
Thorgh parfit preest-hood * and prelates of holichurche, 


lout, "nuns. ‘children. ‘refectory. © VI, 169-180. 
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Ryght so out of holychurche " al vuel spredeth, 
Ther imparfit preest-hod is * prechours and techours.” ! 


The sturdy British spirit that led Langland to reprove the 
king and point the way of royal reformation did not shrink 
before the pope, the spiritual ruler of the world and Vicar 
of Christ. Will complains that Mede 


“ys priuy with the pope ᾿ prouisours it knoweth, 
For Symonye and hure-telf * seeleth hure bulles.” ἢ 


He prays 
“ god amende the pope * that pileth® holichurche, 
And cleymeth by-fore the kyng * to beo kepere ouere Cristyne, 
And counteth nogt thauh Cristene-men ° be culled and robbed, 
And fyndeth folke to fighte * and Cristene blod to spille, 
Axeyn the lawe bothe old and newe.” " 


Yet it is always because the pope is the head, the chief 
authority, the visible exponent of the highest dominion, that 
these complaints are made. He who had the power once 
committed to Peter ought to be like him in charity; he who 
represented Christ ought to resemble Him in humility; he 
who was first in the church ought to set the example of 
Christian conduct. The beauty of the ideal gives force to the 
denunciation of the real; but to Langland’s mind a church 
without a pope was as incomplete as a country without a king 
or a man without a head. 


“For were preest-hod more parfyt ° that is, the pope formest,® 
That with moneye menteyneth men ᾿ to werren δ yp-on cristine. 
A-xsens the lore of oure lorde " as seynt Luk wytnesseth, 

x ει % &% % % & & &  & 
Hus prayers with hus pacience " to pees sholde brynge 
Alle londes to loue * and that in a lytel tyme; 
The pope with alle preestes * pax-uobis sholde make ! 
. * ΕΣ * * * * ΕΣ *% * * 
In suche manere, me thynketh * moste the pope, 
Prelates, and preestes * prayen and by-seche 
Deuowtliche day and nygt °.and with-drawe hem fro synne, 


1 XVII, 242-246. "IV, 184 and 185. pillages. ‘XXII, 444-448. 
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And crye to Crist that he wolde ° hus coluere ' sende, 

The whiche is the holy gost " that out of heuene descendede, 

To make a perpetuel pees * by-twyne the prynce of heuene 

And alle manere of men ° that on this molde? lybbeth. 

Yf preest-hod were parfit and preyede thus * the peuple sholde amende, 
That now contrarien Cristes lawes * and Cristendom despisen.” 5 


Holy Church, the “loueliche lady of lere,” is another of 
the ideals to which he clings; at his baptism he had promised 
to fulfill her bidding and to believe on her all his lifetime ; 
but it is no narrow, dogmatic ecclesiasticism to which he gives 
his loyalty. ‘ What is holychurche?’’‘ he asks Free Will, 
and the answer is a prophecy of the non-conforming creeds of 


Christendom : 
““* Charite,’ he seyde, 
‘ Lyf, and Loue, and Leaute ° in ο" by-leyue and lawe, 
A loue-knotte of leaute ᾿ and of 166] by-leyue, 
Alle kynne δ cristene " cleuynge on Ο wyl, 
With-oute gyle and gabbynge.’’”’ ® 


Nevertheless, Langland held the ecclesiastical tenets of his 
time, believing when he did not understand, and illustrating 
that attitude of the true Ltoman Catholic to his church, which 
is the hardest for the Protestant mind to comprehend, but 
which within our own century Cardinal Newman and his 
followers have proved possible for the keenest intellects in 
the Anglican communion. 

The doctrine of indulgences, the rock on which Catholicism 
was destined to split, was beginning to disturb the western 
church. What was Langland’s opinion ? 


‘“‘Al this maketh me ᾿ on meteles® to studie, 
And how the preest preuede * no pardon to Do-wel ; 
And demede that Dowel ᾿ indulgences passede, 
Byennals and tryennals ° and bisshopes letteres. 
For ho so doth wel here " at the daye of dome 
Worth faire vnderfonge * by-for god that tyme. 


 \dove. earth *XVILII, 238-238; 243-251, ‘XVIII, 125. one. 
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So Dowel passeth pardon " and pilgrimages to Rome; 

καὶ hath the pope power ᾿ pardon to graunte 

To puple, with-oute penaunce ° to passen in-to Ioye, 

As lettred men ous lereth * and lawe of holy churche: 
+ % * * 


* * * % % 


And s0 ich by-leyue leelly " lordes forbode elles, 

That pardon and penaunce ᾿ and preieres don saue 
Saules that han synged ' - seuene sithes* dedliche. 

Ac to trysten ? vpon triennels " treweliche me thynketh 
Ys nat so syker‘ for the saule ᾿ certys, as ys Dowel.” 


Consider the allied practice of making pilgrimages in expia- 
tion of sin. Pilgrims and palmers 


“ Wenten forth in hure way * with meny vn-wyse tales, 
And hauen leue to lye ° al hure lyf-time.”’ ® 


The pilgrim who wore on his hat 


“Signes of Syse? " and shilles® of Galys,® 
And meny crouche’® on hus cloke * and keyes of Rome, 
And the fernycle by-fore,”’ ἢ 


when asked if he knew 
“a cor-seynt's * * *- that men clepeth” Treuthe?” 16 
frankly replies, 


“Nay, so god me helpe * * * * 
Ich seyh neuere palmere * with pyk ne with scrippe 
Asken after hym, er now ‘ in thys ilke place.” » 


Yet here again it is the insufficiency of deeds without faith 
that is emphasized, rather than the fundamental inadequacy 
of the deeds. 


‘6 Cordis contricto " cometh of sorwe in herte, 
And oris confessio *. that cometh of shrifte of mouthe, 
And operis satisfactio " that for synnes payeth, 
And for alle synnes * soueraynliche quiteth. 


Lginned. times. *érust. ‘safe, *X, 317-331. 51, 49 and 50. "Assisi. 
Sshells. *Gallica, “cross, VIII, 166-168. 15 ραἰπί. call, ™ VIII, 
171. ™ VI, 179-181. 
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+ * * # μ᾿ © % & & κα 
Bote these thre that ich spak of * on domes day vs defenden, 
Elles is in ydel " al oure lyuynge here, 

Oure preyers and oure penaunce ° and pilgrymages to Rome.” ? 


When the house of Unity is hard pressed by the force 
of Pride, 


‘Ther ne was Cristyne creature ° that kynde wit hadde, 
That he ne halp a quantyte * holyuesse to wexe; 
Some by bedee-byddyng® * and somme by pilgrimages, 
Other othere pryueie penaunces ° and somme thorw pansdelynge.? ” ‘ 


The necessity of the two principal sacraments—baptism and 
the eucharist—is expressly stated in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, which should be read in connection with the many 
passages in which faith and love are emphasized as apparently 
the only requisites of salvation : 


‘“‘ Here help wolde nat vaille, 

Ne medecine vnder molde * the man to hele brynge, 
Nother Faith ne fyn Hope * so festered aren hus wondes ; 
With-oute the blod of a barn ° he beoth nouht ysaued, 
The whiche barn mot neodes” be bore of a mayde, 
And with the blod of that barn ᾿ embaumed and baptized, 
And thauh he steppe and stande ° right strong worth he neuere 
Til he haue eten al that barn ° and hus blod dronken, 

* 


# * * * * + % x * * 
And gut be-leyue leelly “ vpon that litel baby, 
That his likame ὃ schal lechen °° atte laste ous alle.” ' 


Belief in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was to Langland 
another essential of Christian life; but in spite of repeated 
recurrence to the problem, he proved inadequate to the task 
of explaining the mystery, and offered to himself as well as to 
his readers the characteristic advice : 


‘‘ Muse not to muche theron * * tyl [ΠΟῪ more knowe, 
Ac looke thow leyue® hit leelly ° al thy lyf-tyme.” ® 


1XVII, 20-32, 87-89. "kt. bidding of beads; praying of prayers. ὃ lit. 
pence-dealing ; almsgiving. “XXII, 875-878. ‘body. ‘cure. ™XX, 81-88, 
92 and 93. “believe. * XIX, 199 and 200. 
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This, indeed, was Langland’s conclusion in most theological 
discussions ; his mind had not the qualities which enabled it 
to think easily or clearly on supernatural subjects ; that “ fair 
feld ful of folke” pressed too close on his vision to allow him 
to see far beyond the present wretchedness of humanity. Yet 
he maintained a dogged faith in the essential value of theology, 
while for practical purposes he considered love and truth the 


saving graces. 


“Ac Theologie hath teened me ᾿ ten score tymes, 
The more ich muse ther-on ᾿ the mystiloker' hit semeth, 
And the deppere ich deuyne ᾿ the derker me thynketh hit, 
Hit is no science sothliche * - bote a sothfast® by-leyue; 
Ac for hit lereth men to louye " ich by-leyue ther-on the bettere.’’ ‘ 


These verses may fairly be taken as the key to his theo- 
logical, religious, and ecclesiastical position. In nothing is 
he more characteristically English and middle-class than in 
his adherence to those long cherished beliefs which he had 
received from his superiors. There is either a wilful blind- 
ness or an honest indifference in his attitude toward some of 
the greatest questions which were agitating the nation. With 
a mental acumen rarely surpassed by even the keenest intel- 
lects of his time, with a moral instinct painfully developed 
and constantly cultivated, with a passion for sincerity which 
caused him to lift his voice against hypocrisy and all unright- 
eousness, even in high places, he held fast to a faith from 
which, apparently, these qualities demanded a revolt. His 
visions remain a series of contradictions and surprises. Just 
when the force of logic seems to require from his premises 
conclusions similar to those which Wyclif was deducing from 
the same facts by different reasoning, Langland hesitated, 
drew back, reiterated a general principle, changed the subject, 
or abruptly ended the vision. It can, of course, be held 
without the possibility of positive contradiction that he was 
unconscious of the direction in which his arguments and 


\mistier. “truly. 3 steadfast. ‘ XII, 129-188. 
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illustrations led, and that the strength of his faith in the 
Catholic church precluded the suspicion of its insecurity or 
temporality ; but the frequency of these inconclusive passages 
has led me to the belief—less demonstrable by a series of 
extracts than appreciable from the tone of the entire peem— 
that the author was not only aware of the tendency of his 
thoughts but was consciously afraid of their natural conclu- 
sions. As in the passage concerning indulgences, so in many, 
rather in practically all, others that deal with specific and 
authorized tenets of the church, the saving clause was hurriedly 
inserted after the dangerous admission, and agreement with 
the theory if not the practice was signified, because “ lettred 
men” or Holy Church or some pope, prelate, or power 
required it. 


“Countrepleide’ it nost * * for holy churches sake,” * 
cried Conscience ἃ propos of 


“the cardinales at court * that caugt han such a name, 
And power presumen in hem-self* a pope to make, 
. To haue the power that peter hadde*.” ὃ 


It is an argument that prevailed with Will in more instances 
than this. Even those passages which, by themselves, seem to 
show a departure from orthodox doctrine, when read in con- 
nection with others, are usually found to be balanced by a 
confession of faith. In any consideration of the religious 
aspects of this poem it is necessary to maintain the distinction, 
which was always clearly present to the author, between the 
practices of the clergy and the principles of the church, and 
to remember that, in view of the contemporary literature, 
severity of criticism can not be argued as indicative of oppo- 
sition to ecclesiastical theories. 

Great reforms arise not because men will but because they 
must change their beliefs or their customs or their govern- 


leontradict. 31, 138. 931, 184-186, 
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ments. The inertia of human nature, particularly of Teutonic 
nature, delays this change long beyond the period at which to 
observers, separated by distance of time or of interest, it seems 
an imperative necessity ; men cleave to that which has been 
because it has been, and shrink even from that which ought 
to be because it is not a part of daily experience. This ten- 
dency is peculiarly manifest in religious matters, where an 
inherited love and reverence for the sanctity of established 
habits and tenets is added to the natural dislike of change. 
There can be no adequate estimate of the Protestant reforma- 
tion without due consideration of the stolid opposition which 
it overcame in the British character. Langland is, to my 
mind, a typical representative of the English middle class in 
the century to which must be traced the beginnings of the 
reformation. While he viewed his country, his fellows, and 
himself with a gaze that daily gained clearness and penetration, 
he clung with desperate force to the old formulae, and rather 
than read the logic of events deliberately shut his eyes. It is 
‘this view of his character that strengthens my belief in the 
incompleteness of his poem. While his undoubted faith in 
his own orthodoxy precludes the hypothesis that the work 
was an intentional exposition of the insufficiency of the Cath- 
olic church, and while its structure forbids the theory that it 
was designed to close in doubt and defeat, the evident unwil- 
lingness of Langland to conclude his arguments and develop 
his illustrations seems to me satisfactory explanation of the 
condition in which he left his life-work. In that last vision 
of the house of Unity attacked by Antichrist he reached his 
Rubicon; even to his half-blind eyes there lay a boundary 
between the position he had held and that to which he was 
advancing ; he must either cross into the mazes of heresy or 
retreat to the strongholds of orthodoxy, and while he hesitates 
the years drop their veil. 

Closely allied to the ecclesiastical revolutions then begin- 
ning to agitate England were the social disturbances which 
destroyed the ancient system of villeinage, and inaugurated 
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the era of free contracts. Looking back through the telescope 
of history, it is easy for us to imagine that the whole nation 
was consciously involved in these movements, and that the 
country was an open forum for religious and political discus- 
sion. We forget that even at the most critical periods the 
main current of life flows monotonously along its habitual 
channel, and that the average man eats and sleeps and joys 
and grieves unmindful of throes that are the birth or death 
pangs of the nation. Even in literature, to which we look 
for the permanent record of popular thought, we not infre- 
quently find silence on subjects which apparently most deserve 
words, and passing mention of events which mark epochs. 
The poet who gave lasting glory to the stormy reign of Rich- 
ard 11, left practically no comment on the most serious prob- 
lems of that time, withdrawing, perhaps, into the enchanted 
realm of his fancy as a respite from the turmoil of public 
affairs. Langland’s silences are less easily explained than are 
those of Chaucer, who avowedly wrote pleasing fiction for a 
pleasure-loving people. That “Long Will’s” purpose was 
far different is proclaimed by the title of his poem. Written 
for those classes of which the Piers Plowman of the first 
vision was the ideal, by a man who, if not of them, was but 
slightly removed, the poem carried its own introduction to 
circles in which Chaucer’s courtly knight and dainty prioress 
were, at the best, but half known and appreciated ; neverthe- 
less, the inconclusiveness which we have noted in the author’s 
treatment of religious questions is even more apparent in those 
portions of his work that deal with social subjects, and, in 
addition, there is manifest a lack of sympathy which at first 
᾿ reading seems incomprehensible. 

Langland’s own social condition remains an open question, 
a matter of inference from, at the most, half a dozen passages 
in the Vision. Except by his poem he made absolutely no 
impression on his time; no contemporary mention of him 
has been discovered ; and although from the first circulation 
of the A-text his work was widely disseminated, he himself, 
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so far as we can judge, remained unknown, a tall, gaunt figure, 
_ lost in the solitude of the London crowd. He wore the ton- 
sure,’ as a sign of having received the minor clerical orders, 
which did not, however, prevent his marriage. He was 


“to waik to worche ° with sykel other with sythe, 
And to long, * * lowe for to stoupe, 
To worchen as ἃ workeman.” ὃ 


With his wife and daughter,‘ he lived “in Londone and on 
Londone bothe,”’ δ “clothed as a lolere” ὁ and in “ manere of 
a mendinaunt,”’ singing the pater noster, the placebo, dirige, 
and the seven penitential psalms for the souls of those who 
helped him, and thus finding food and a welcome wherever 
he went.’ In his youth, his father and friends sent him to 
school where he learned to read his Bible* and made such 
further good use of his time as the erudition of his poem 
proves. ‘These are his statements concerning himself, from 
which, by a vigorous exercise of the imagination and a judi- 
cious admixture of medisval history, it is possible to evolve 
ἃ chapter or even a volume on the life of Langland, which 
will furnish entertaining reading to lovers of fiction. On the 
other hand, the possibility remains that any or all of these 
facts were introduced for the sake of making a point, illus- 
trating a principle, or constructing a consistent character,—a 
supposition which the general tone of the poem and the frank- 
ness of contemporary literature renders improbable. 

Regarding these personal fragments as bits of actual biog- 
raphy and examining them in the strongest light afforded by 
history, we gain from the author’s own admissions but little 
information respecting his life. We are sent back to his poem . 
and to a process of inferential reasoning therefrom, and find 
ourselves constantly assailed by a temptation to read into his 
lines our own preconceived notions and prejudiced opinions. 
The Vision of Piers Plowman is doubtless a rich mine of even 


1VI, 66. *XXI, 473. ?VI, 23-25. ‘XXI,473. "Υ͂Ι, 44. *VL2 
™XVI,3. ®VI, 44-52. ° VI, 35-37. 
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yet undeveloped treasure; but the honest miner must not load 
his pack before he leaves the surface. 
Early in the poem, Will confronts 


“ A loueliche lady of lere ᾿ in lynnen y-clothed”? 
and begging to know her name is told: 


“¢ Holychurche ich am * * * thow oghtest me to knawe; 
Ich vnder-feng the formest ᾿ and fre man the made. 
Thow broghtest me borwes* * my byddyng to fulfille, 
To leue on me and louye me " al thy lyf tyme.’ * 


On our interpretation of this passage depends our concep- 
tion of the social condition of the author, and incidentally our 
understanding of the social significance of his poem. There 
are two readings :—the one advocated by Mr. Skeat, the other 
by M. Jusserand. According to the former, the reference 
here made is to the author’s baptism and consequent spiritual 
freedom ; according to the latter, it is to the conferring of 
clerical orders, which we know Langland to have received, 
and the change in social position which followed when bonds- 
men’s sons became “clerks.” The first point to be noticed is 
that the passage in which these verses occur is an allegory 
with a spiritual significance. Again, when, in the midst of a 
long harangue by Scripture, Will steadies his trembling heart 
by the remembrance of Holy Church it is as one 


“That vnderfong me atte fount for on of godes chosene ;” ¢ 
and he replies to Scripture, 


‘“‘Thenne may alle Cristene come ° and cleyme ther to entre 
By that blod that he boughte ous with ° and baptisme, as he tauhte.” ® 


Baptised men are to put off “the pouke”’ ® by proving them- 
selves “vnder borwe.”’ So that there seems good reason, 
both from its connection and from its phraseology, to con- 


111, 3. "pledges. 311, 72-75. “XIII, 52. * XIII, 57 and 58. ‘devil. 
™B-text, XIV, 190. 
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sider the passage as a reference to baptism. Let us see 
what follows the alternative interpretation. The church 
opened the main path of advancement for men of servile 
birth. If the lord’s consent could be gained or his refusal 
evaded, the son of a villein might be sent to school, which 
was in practically all cases an adjunct of the church. Thus 
introduced to the nearest approach to a democracy that the 
times afforded, the youth of low degree was, to an extent 
elsewhere unknown, the master of his fortune. Once received 
into even the lowest clerical order, he could plead “ benefit of 
clergy,” not only in civil courts but against the claims of his 
former owner, who thereafter had no jurisdiction over the 
man sealed with the sign of the church. As was natural, 
this privilege was freely used by base-born and ambitious 
youths, who desired to improve their fortunes in this world 
as well as in the next. It is to this class that M. Jusserand 
refers our author, with the statement, “Toutes les remarques de 
Pauteur, tous ses jugements, tous ses retours sur luiméme, c’est-d- 
dire tout ce qui fait, au point de vue qui nous occupe, le ton εἴ 
la couleur du poeme, concordent avec I hypothese d’un enfant de 
basse origine, d’une intelligence éveillée, qui, grace ἃ des protec- 
teurs, intéressés par sa vivacité d’esprit, a pu éudier, devenir 
clerc, rompre par la ses liens de servage, et vivre tant bien que 
mal ἃ Péat libre;”! and he adds in testimony the claim of 
Holy Church already quoted. This interpretation he finds 
corroborated by the passage in which Will is reproached by 
Reason for his indolence. 


“ ἐ Canstow * seruen,’ he seide " ‘other syngen in a churche, 
Other coke for my cokers ° other to the cart picche,? 
Mowe other mowen ‘ " other make bond to sheues, 
Repe other be a repereyue® ° and a-ryse erliche, 
Other haue an horne and be haywarde ° and liggen δ oute a nyghtes, 
And kepe my corn in my croft * fro pykers and theeues? 
Other shappe’™ shon other clothes " other shep other kyn kepe, 
Heggen ὃ other harwen ° other swyn other gees dryue.” ® 


1J, J. Jusserand, L’ Kpopte Mystique de William Langland, p. 67. 
canst thou. pitch. ‘stack hay. ‘“head-reaper. ‘lie. ‘shape, make. 
Smake hedges. * VI, 12-19. 
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All these are, as M. Jusserand truly says, “Les travaux 
ouvriers auz champs εἰ ἃ la ville”! If then, continues the 
critic, he had been the son of a “ franklin ””—a freeman—he 
would have alleged his birth as his excuse; but his only justi- 
fication is his tonsure : 


“Men sholde constreyne no clerke * to knauene*® werkes; 
For by lawe of Leuitici " that oure lord ordeynede, 
Clerkes that aren crouned* " of kynde vnderstondyng 
Sholde nother swynke‘ ne swete® ‘ ne swere at enquestes 


Ne fyghte in no vauntwarde® « ne hus fo greue; 
+ * * © # * *% # % κα 


For it ben aires of heuene ᾿ alle that ben crounede, 
And in queer’ and in kirkes - Cristes owene mynestres, 
* * © & ££ % # ** * © 

Hit by-cometh for clerkus - Crist for to seruen, 
And knaues vncrounded ᾿ to cart and to worche.”’ ® 


It is in his next statement that I part company with M. 
Jusserand. ‘“ Il ajoute, il est vrai: ‘ Dailleurs nul clerc ne 
devrait recevoir la tonsure, s'il n’ Aart fils de franklin εἰ αὐ homme 
libre” Mais cela ne signifie pas autre chose que: Voyez ma 
tonsure, vous n’avez pas le droit d’en demander plus ; si je Pai, 
vous devez croire que je suis de condition libre; de quelque 
maniére que vous envisagiez les choses, ma tonsure suffit: je la 
porte, donc je n'ai pas ἃ travailler des mains.”*® There are 
other passages which must be studied before we can so easily 
pronounce on the meaning of this, and in the process we shall 
do well to search for those remarks, those personal references, 
‘and that tone and color from which the French critic draws 
his conclusion. 

First we find the direct statement which M. Jusserand has 
skilfully but, as it seems to me, unjustifiably paraphrased. It 
joins without break to the verses last quoted. 


‘For shold no clerk be crouned " bote yf he ycome were _ 
Of franklens and free men ᾿ and of folke yweddede.'° 


1 L) Epopée Mystique de William Langland, p. 72. ‘*knaves’. 5 crowned 
with the tonsure. ‘toil. ‘sweat. ‘van. ‘choir. *° VI, 54-62. + 1) Bpopte 
Mystique de William Langland, p. 75. 1 wedded. 
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Bondmen and bastardes ᾿ and beggers children, 
Thuse by longeth to labour ᾿ and lordes kyn to eeruen 
Bothe god and good men " as here degree asketh. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
Ac sith bondemenne! barnes Ἢ han be mad bisshopes, 
And barnes bastardes ᾿ han ben archidekenes, 
And sopers and here sones * for seluer han be knyghtes, 
And lordene* sones here laborers - and leid here rentes to wedde,’ 
For the ryght of this reame - ryden a-sens oure enemys, 
In comforte of the comune ᾿ and the kynges worshep, 
And monkes and moniales * that mendinauns‘ sholden fynde, 
Han mad here kyn knyghtes - and knyghtfees purchased, 
Popes and patrones ° poure gentil blod refuseth, 
And taken Symondes sone ᾿ seyntewarie® to kepe. 
Lyf-holynesse and loue * han ben longe hennes, 
And wole, til hit be wered out ° or otherwise ychaunged.” 5 


It was, I believe, M. Jusserand who first pointed out that 
these verses doubtless have reference to a petition of the Com- 
mons, recorded in 1391. 

“< Ttem priont les Communes de ordeiner εἰ comander que null 
neif ou vileyn mette ses enfantz de cy en avant ἃ escoles pour eux 
avancer par clergie, e ce en maintenance et salvation de Vhonour 
de toutz frankes du roialme.”’? 

Attention should be paid to parallel or similar passages. 


“‘ Ac those eremytes that edefyen® thus " by the hye weyes, 
Whilom were workmen ‘ webbes® and taillours, 
And carters knaues ° and clerkus with-oute grace, 
Helden ful hungry hous * and hadde much defaute, 
Long labour and lyte’° wynnynge ᾿ and atte laste aspiden,” . 
That faitours'? in frere 15 clothynge ᾿ hadde fatte chekus. 
For-thi lefte thei here laboure ᾿ these lewede knaues, 
And clothed hem in copes ᾿ clerkus as hit were. 
Ἀπ φ + % * % % * * * 
Wher see we hem on Sonedays ° the seruyse to huyre, 
As, matyns by the morwe 16 7." tyl masse by-gynne, 
Other Sonedays at euesonge * seo we wel δ fewe! 
Othere labory for here liflode « as the lawe wolde? 


1bondmen’s. *lords’. *pledge. ‘mendicants. ‘sanctuary. ΧΙ, 63-67, 
70-81. 1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. HI, p. 294. "build. *weavers. little. 
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Ac at mydday meel-tyme ᾿ ich mete with him ofte, 

Comynge in a cope ᾿ as he a clerke were; 

A bacheler other a beaupere  " best hym by-semeth ; 

And for the cloth that keuereth hym ᾿ cald is he a frere, 

Wassheth and wypeth ° and with the furste sitteth. | 
Ac while he wrought ® in thys worlde * and wan hus mete with treuthe, 
He sat atte sydbenche " and secounde table; 

Cam no wyn in hus wombe® : thorw the weke longe, 

Nother blankett in hus bed " ne white bred by-fore hym. 

The cause of al thys caitifte* - cometh of meny bisshopes, 

That suffren suche sottes ᾿ and othere synnes regne.°® 

For hit is a carful δ knyght ° and of a caitif kynges makynge, 

That hath no londe ne lynage riche * ne good loos‘ of hus hondes. 
The same ich seye for sothe " by suche that ben preestes, 

That han nother konnynge ne kyn ᾿ bote a corone® one, 

And a title, a tale of nouht ᾿ to hus liflode,® as hit were. 

Vuele ben thei suffred - suche that schenden 10 masses 

Throgh hure luther"! lyuynge ° and lewede vnder-stondyng!” ™ 


The parallel passage in the B-text has the additional lines, 


“1 haue wonder for why ᾿ and wher-fore the bisshop 
Maketh suche prestes * that lewed men bytrayen.” 13 


This is, as M. Jusserand concedes at the outset, “ une ques- 
tion d’appréciation,” as, indeed, are all those that deal with 
literary “tone and color.” To me it seems improbable, almost 
impossible, that a man so essentially honest as Langland, so 
indifferent to the opinion of the “fool multitude,” so sturdily 
defiant of the mighty, should yet have openly railed at a custom 
to which he owed his own position. There is in his work no 
trace of that bitterness with which small souls are wont to despise 
the condition from which they have risen. The mention of his 
poverty is the almost invariable accompaniment of personal 
allusions, and references to his home are introduced apparently 
for the express purpose of declaring its humbleness. Although 
frankly confessing that he himself has little inclination to work, 
he makes his whole poem a glowing tribute to the dignity of 


“Lpeverend father. "worked. belly. ‘vileness. °X, 203-210, 242-256. 
S full of care, wretched. ‘praise. ‘crown, tonsure. livelihood. spoil. 
wicked. 5 ΧΙΥ͂, 110-116. ™B. XI, 294 and 296. | 
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honest labor. It was given to one poet to sing for all time 


‘A man’s a man for a’ that”; 


but four hundred years before the Ayrshire plowman, Lang- 
land tried to proclaim the message, although, lacking the 
power of genius, he stammered it haltingly in seven thousand 
lines instead of shouting it exultantly in forty. Piercing the 
artistic trappings and penetrating to the great human heart 
that throbs in both poems, we must ascribe to Langland the 
same desire to expose the false basis of social aristocracy that 
moved Burns to sing immortally of that good time coming 


when 
‘Ssense and worth o’er a’ the earth 


May bear the gree and a’ that, 
* * * * * 
When man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 


Nevertheless there seems to me always in Langland’s mention 
of “‘bondmen” an undertone of conscious superiority, in his 
reference to “freemen” an overtone of caste prejudice,— 
acoustic ghosts to which he himself may easily have been 
deaf. 

The pride of birth is, perhaps, of all forms of the sin once 
accounted deadly the most alluring. Its foundation is so 
manifestly a gift of the gods, the “third and fourth genera- 
tion” clauses can so easily be adduced in its justification, that 
men, who from very dread of vulgarity despise the grosser and 
more material forms of pride founded on personal achieve- 
ments or acquirements, are especially prone to succumb to its: 
enticements, and to cling to it with increased ardor as the 
other popularly acknowledged sources yield to the gradual 
attrition of time or the sudden revolutions of fortune. It 
seems more pardonable, or at least more excusable, when it 
constitutes the only claim by which a man may judge him- 
self above his brothers. It is to this pride of birth that I 
attribute the unexpected and apparently incongruous tone of 
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aristocracy before which the student of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman stands puzzled and baffled, while the casual reader 
goes on his way blandly reckoning Langland among the 
reformers and serenely quoting his poem as the chief literary 
source of the Lollard doctrines and the Peasants’ Revolt. I 
cannot escape the inference that Langland was born a free- 
man, and that he entered the church by the door regularly 
appointed rather than by the breach broken by the wolves.’ 
The fundamental differente between men is not that of pounds 
and pence, nor education and ignorance, nor even ancestors 
and forbears, but that of freedom and slavery. So long as 
the latter exists in open and material form, it is the duty of 
the strong to remove the shackles; after that comes the far 
more difficult task of effecting their own and their brothers’ 
spiritual emancipation. But this is a distinctly modern con- 
ception and had no place in medieval thought. Langland 
stood with the freemen in opposition to the bondmen, but he 
also stood with the poor in opposition to the rich; hence we 
find him Janus-like looking both ways, and only careful study 
of his poem and the contemporary literature can furnish the 
clue to his apparent inconsistency. With the characteristic 
stolidity of the English middle class he accepted the existing 
social system. A king was a national necessity, but he was, 
in a way, the accident of the throne ; that was established and 
maintained by the grace of God, but 


“The muche myste of the men * made hym to regne,” ἦ 
and, to use the words of Conscience, 


“Tn condicion’ * * * ‘that thou conne defende 
And reule thy reame in reson ᾿ right wel, and in treuthe; 
Than, that thow haue thyn askyng ᾿ as the lawe asketh ; 
Omnia sunt tua ad defendendum, sed non ad deprehendendum /” ὃ 


It was this conception of the kingly office that made it 
possible for Will, in his character of representative of the 


1X, 259 & 51,140. * XXII, 479-481. 
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common people, to address his sovereign in the familiar and 
even didactic manner that forms one of the marked features 
not only of this poem but of the contemporary literature. 
Thus Conscience gives to the king the following daring 
advice, decorously covered with a veil of Latin: 


““« Sum rez, sum princeps * neutrum fortasse deinceps ; 
O qui iura regis * christi specialia regia, 
Hoe vt agas melius * tustus, et esto pius / 

Nudum tus a te " vestirt vult metate, 
Qualia vis metere* talia grana sere ; 
Si seritur pietas * de pietate metas.’’’ 


Towards the close of the poem, this and much other plain 
speaking finds its explanation. 


“Spiritus tusticie * spareth nat to spille " 
Hem that beoth gulty ° and for to corecte 
The kyng, and? the kyng falle - in eny thynge gulty.” 4 


Yet this same spirit of justice puts Langland with the con- 
servatives when revolutionary methods are suggested, for this 
I take to be the interpretation of the famous fable of belling 
the cat. Accepting 1376-7, the date usually assigned to the 
composition of the B-text, we find this story incorporated 
into the poem at a time when the imbecility of Edward III, 
the death of the Black Prince, and the youth of his son, the 
heir apparent, combined to make the powerful Duke of Lan- 
caster practically supreme in the kingdom. The people had 
a not unnatural fear that Lancaster might modify the succes- 
sion to suit his own interests, and suspicions, menaces, and 
plots, vague as they were numerous, filled the public ear and 
disturbed the public mind. A rout of rats and with them 
small mice more than a thousand, says Langland, came to 
counsel for their common profit ; for a cat of the court laughed 
at the rats and played with them perilously, and put them 
where he liked. Then a rat of renown, most reasonable of 


27, 162-157. ‘correct. an, if. * XXII, 303-305. 
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tongue, advised to buy a bell of brass or of bright silver and 
hang it about the cat’s neck, that they might hear where he 
went; and all the rout of the rats to this reason assented. 
But though the bell was bought, there was not a rat in all 
the rout, for all the realm of France, that durst bind it about 
the cat’s neck; so all their labor was lost and their long 
travail. Then a mouse strode forth sternly and stood before 
them all, and to the rout of the rats rehearsed these words :' 


‘¢¢Thauh we hadde ycullid* the catte * καὶ sholde ther come another, 
To cracchen * ous and al oure kynde ᾿ thouh we crepe vnder benches. 
For-thi ich consaile, for comune profit " lete the cat worthe,‘ 

And neuere be we 80 bold " the belle hym to shewe. 
For ich hurde my syre sayn * seuen ger passed, 
‘Ther the cat nys bote a kyton " the court is ful elynge;’® 
Witnesse of holy wryt * who so can rede— 
Ue terre ubi puer est rex: Salamon. 
Ich sigge it for me,’ quath the mous ° ich seo so muchel after, 
Shal neuere the cat ne the kyton ᾿ by my consail, be greued, 
% % % % % % % % # # 
For meny mannys malt * we mys wolde distrye, 
And ge, route of ratons ᾿ of rest men a-wake, 
Ne were the cat of the court ᾿ and songe kytones to-warde ; δ 
For hadde ge ratones soure reed ° se couthe’ nat reulie sow-selue.’”’ ® 


The interpretation is easy :—the Duke of Lancaster is the 
cat; the heir apparent, afterward Richard II, is the kitten; 
the rats are the people; and the mouse is Langland himself 
advising to patience and submission. 

In like manner the orthodox doctrine of class distinc- 
tions is accepted. 


‘‘ Lewede men to laborie ° and lordes to honte’’® 


is the conveniently alliterative form in which the theory of the 
social orders is stated. This is more elaborately set forth in 
the preceding passus : 


1T., 165-198. *killed. eeratch. ‘be. ‘wretched. ‘present. ‘could, 
81, 199-207, 212-215.  * X, 223. 
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“‘‘Sykerliche,? syre knyst’ * seide Peers thenne, 

‘Ich shal swynke and swete * and sowe for us bothe, 
And laboure for the while thou lyuest ° al thy lyf-tyme, 
In couenaunt that thou kepe * holy kirke and my-selue 
Fro wastours and wyckede men " that this worlde struen.* 
And go honte hardiliche ὃ * to hares and to foxes, 
To bores and to bockes " that breketh a-doune menne hegges ; ‘ 
And faite® thy faucones " to culle wylde foules; 
For thei comen to my croft * my corn to defoule.’ 
Corteysliche the knyst then * comsede these wordes; 

‘By my power, Peers * ich plyghte the my treuthe, 
To defende the in faith * fyghte thauh ich sholde.’” 5 


The verses following contain an ideal of knighthood, less 
artistic but not less exalted than Chaucer’s. 


“{ And gut on” poynt,’ quath Peers * ‘ich praye sow ouermore; 
Loke ge tene no tenaunt " bote yf Treuth wolle assente, 
Whenne ge amercyn eny man ᾿ let Mercy be taxour, 

And Meknesse thy maister ‘ maugre Mede chekes.® 

Thauh poure men profre sou " presentes and siftes, 

Nym‘® hit nat, an aunter® " thow mowe hit nat deserue; 

For thow shalt sulde,'! so may be * and somdel a-bygge.'* 
Mys-beede 15 nouht thy bondemen " the bet '* may thou spede ; 
Thauh he be here thyn vnderling ᾿ in heuene, paraunter ᾿δ 
He worth rather 15 receyued * and reuerentloker " sette; 

At churche in the charnel ᾿ cheorles aren vuel to knowe, 
Other a knyght fro a knaue ‘ other a queyne* fro a queene.'® 
Hit by-cometh to a knyght ° to be curteys and hende,” 
Trewe of hys tonge ᾿ tales loth to huyre, 

Bote thei be of bounte « of batailes and of treuthe. 

Hald nat of harlotes " huyre nat here tales, 

Nameliche atte mete * suche men eschewe ; 

Hit ben the deueles disours™ - to drawe men to synne. 
Contreplede nat conscience " ne holy kirke ryghtes.’” #* 


A familiar note is struck in these lines. The extravagance 
of the rich, the merit of the poor, the levelling of death,— 


leurely. ‘*destroy. boldly. ‘hedges. ‘tame. ‘IX, 28-34. one. 
Sin spite of Meed’s cheeks, i. 6. in spite of all that Meed cando. ‘*take. lest 
peradventure. "repay. suffer for tt. ‘injure. ‘better. δ peradventure, 
% sooner. '‘Tmore reverently. ‘®quean. ‘queen. “kind. 58} story-tellere. 
ΦΧ, 35-53. 
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these are the strings on which satire has harped since the 
beginning of literature. The Christian doctrine of immor- 
tality produced a new variation, and enabled the imagination 
to pass the bounds of this life and to ascribe to heaven the 
justice that earth failed to show. The Vision is full of such 


passages : 


“Clerkus and knyghtes * carpen! of god ofte, 
And haueth hym muche in hure mouthe * ac mene men in herte.” 3 


“And alle the wise that euere were * by ouht ich can aspie, 
Preisede pouerte for beste " yf pacience hit folwe, 
And bothe bettere and blessedere ᾿ by meny folde than richesse ; 
Thauh hit be sour to suffre * ther cometh a swete after.” ? 


‘“* Myschiefs and myshappes ᾿ and menye tribulacions 
By-tokneth ful treweliche * in tyme comynge after 
Murthe fur hus mornynge ᾿ and that muche plente. 
For Crist seide to hus seyntes * that for hus sake tholeden “ 
Pouerte and penaunce ‘ and persecucion of body, 
Schullen haue more worschipe to wages * [and worthier ben yholde] 
Than angeles—in here angre ® ° on this wise hem grette, 
‘ Tristitia uestra uertetur in gaudium: 
Loure sorwe in-to solas ᾿ shal turne atte laste, 
And out of wo in-to wele " soure wyrdes ® shul chaunge.’”” 


“Thauh men rede® of riche " ryght to the worldes ende, 
I wist neuere renke® that riche was ° that whan he rekne sholde, 
And whan he drouh Ὁ hym to the deth " that he ne dradde" hym sarrer 
Than eny poure pacient’* * * * # #* # 
+ + * © % % # & & κα 
Many man hath hus Ioye here ° for alle here wel dedes, 
And lordes and ladyes ben callid * for leodes'* that thay haue, 
And slepith, as hit semeth * and somere euere hem foleweth ; 
Whan deth a-waketh hem of here wele " that were here so ryche, 
Than aren hit pure poure thynges * in purgatorie other in helle!’’ 1 


“‘Thei that haue hure hyre by-fore * aren eueremore poure, 
And shulle nat deye out of dette " to dyne er they deseruen hit. 
Whan here deuer '‘ is don ° and his daies iourne, 


lialk, *XII,52 and53. *XIII, 140-143. ‘suffered. ‘trouble. ‘%dea- 
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Then may men wite what he is worth " and what he hath deserued ; 
And nouht to fonge! by-fore " for drede of disalouwynge. 
So ich say by sow riche * hit semeth* nat xe shulle 


Haue two heuenes * for soure her-beynge. 
% % % * # * * Ἐ 


The ryche is yreuerenced ᾿ by reson of his richesse, 

There the poure is yput by-hynde ° and can* parauntre more 
Of wit and of wysedome ᾿ that fer wey is bettere 

Than richesse other reaulte 4 ᾿ and rather yhurde in heuene. 
For the ryche hath muche to rekene ° and ryst softe walkith 
The heye wey to-heuene-warde ; * he halt® hit nat ful euene; 
Ther the poure presseth by-fore * with a pak at hus rygge,*® 
Batauntlyche,’ as beggers don ᾿ and boldeliche he craueth, 
For hus pouerte and pacience ‘ perpetual Ioye.” ® 


The inference seems clear that Langland belonged to that 
noble army who made Christian socialism a force before it 
became a name; but again the student must shun the broad 
road that leads the casual reader to conclusions. The first 
fact demanding attention is that these excessive praises of 
poverty and elaborate arguments against riches were part 
of the literary conventionality of the age. Derived primarily 
from Stoic philosophy and moulded by Latin satire, they 
received a new impress from Christianity, and, disseminated 
by the general popularization of literature in the middle ages, 
played an important réle in the social and religious reforms 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Significant as was 
their effect upon the increasing number of people who read 
them, they must not be regarded too seriously as arguing an 
author’s sympathy with the classes they champion, unless 
other facts can be adduced to confirm this position. Such 
facts are not wanting in the case of Langland ; the democratic 
tone and tendency of his poem strike all readers and are com- 
mented upon by all critics. Nevertheless we cannot entirely 
clear him from the charge of conventionality. His long lau- 
dations of the poor and his pious exhortations to the rich not 
only weary us, but—a sin less easily condoned—they some- 
. l receive. 53:18 seemly, befits, 2knows. ‘royalty. considers. 5 back. 
Thastily. ® XVII, 3-9, 49-57. 
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times ring false, and they usually convince us that the author 
is aware of their literary value. Langland delighted to dream 
of another life where the last of this world should be accounted 
first, but he quickly resented any attempt to begin the reversal 
on this side of the grave. Like many good Christians of a 
time later than his own, he considered heaven a convenient 
place for the solution of problems too dangerous for earth. 
We have seen his attitude toward the custom that threatened 
the aristocracy of the clergy. He makes a somewhat similar 
protest against granting freedom to retail dealers, a class who 
provoked his sharpest satire : 


“For thees men doth most harme " to the mene puple, 
Richen thorw regratrye!: and rentes* hem byggen ? 
With that the poure puple * sholde putten in hure womben ; 
For toke they on triweliche * they tymbrid‘ nat so heye, 
Nother bouhten hem burgages® « be xe ful certayn. 
# # Ἐ # 


# * * # 


For-thy mayres that maken free men * me thynketh that thei ouhten 
For to spure® and aspye ᾿ for eny speche of seluer . 
What manere mester’ " other merchaundise he vsede, 

Er he were vnder-fonge free " and felawe in xsoure rolles. 

Hit ys nost semly forsoth ° in cyte ne in borwton,® 

That vsurers other regratours® ᾿ for eny kynne syftes, 

Be fraunchised for a free man ᾿ ank haue a fals name. 2710 


These seem to me the natural expressions of a man jealous 
to guard the exclusiveness of his own rank at a time when 
money and business success were claiming the social recogni- 
tion hitherto accorded only to free birth and gentle inheritance. 
It was an inevitable result of the increasing prominence of 
the merchant class that all trade to the last degree of haber- 
dashery should share in its elevation; it was also inevitable 
that the aristocracy should resent the intrusion. Although 
we cannot consider Langland an aristocrat according to the 
ordinary standards, yet his pride of free birth, his conscious- 
ness of mental superiority, his ‘benefit of clergy” roused in 


1retail dealing. ‘rents, income. 7buy, produce. ‘built. δ tenements. 
Senquire. ‘trade. ®borough (town). *retail dealers. IV, 81-85, 108-114. 
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him a truly aristocratic scorn of those whose success was 
measured by their ability to buy cheap and sell dear. 

On the other hand, he ranks himself with the common 
people in his complaints against the rich. In so far as these 
have a personal element and are not mere conventionalities, 
they seem to me the protest of a man who, from the under 
side, felt the pressure of social inequalities and rebelled against 
them. To a person gifted with eyes to see and a mind to 
understand the worth of a man, there is necessarily something 
irritating in the popular conception of money as a determi- 
nant of social position. In Langland’s eyes, which with 
proto-Puritanic zeal sought always moral aspects, money 
could be only a talent to be invested for the glory of God 
and the benefit of humanity. He is consequently unsparing 
in his denunciation of the reckless rich and persistent in his 
assertion of the essential equality of all Christians. 

I am aware that this view of his character is inconsistent 
with the one previously advanced ; but consistency is about 
the last quality that a student of human nature expects in a 
man, and to a degree unusual even in personally discursive 
literature Langland’s book is ‘himself. He withdrew from 
the crowd; his world—intensely local and temporal, essen- 
tially English and medieval, but yet the world—swept past 
in solemn review, and he wrote it; he saw visions of the fate 
to which it was hastening, and he wrote them; he dreamed 
dreams of the glory to which it might attain, and he wrote 
them ; and then the contrast between the actual, the probable, 
and the possible struck out from his gloomy spirit a flame of 
words—prophecy, denunciation, protest, exhortation, plead- 
ing—and he wrote them all. Lost to the world as a per- 
sonality, not a fact of his history unquestionably established, 
he lives in his book, at once tender and fierce, yielding and 
defiant, conservative and radical, aristocrat and democrat, 
orthodox and liberal, but withal a vital, natural, and familiar 
character; and there can be no consistent estimate of the 
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work that does not recognize ‘this fundamental inconsistency 
of the writer. 

Its most marked manifestation is found in the treatment 
of the multitude infra classem, Moved by an undoubtedly 
honest sympathy with the lower social orders, Langland wrote 
his poem with an evident desire to prove the superiority of 
Christian character to all creeds, systems, and conventionali- 
ties ; and by choosing a plowman as his exemplar of ideal 
manhood he incidentally extolled the dignity of labor. The 
times were ripe for the work. The years covered by the 
three texts of the Vision comprise the period of the most 
important labor agitation that England has ever known :— 
established systems were crumbling; inherited prejudices were 
weakening ; ancient barriers were breaking; and a seething, 
turbulent, unformed mass, stirred from the dregs of the 
nation, was bursting through the crust of conventionality and 
hurling itself into a society that hitherto had had no place 
and now had no welcome for it. Here was the opportunity 
for a man with the theories that Langland cherished to utter 
his clearest tones, to speak his bravest words, to voice the 
needs and the claims of this new force; and here as elsewhere 
we have to bridge the gulf between his theories and his 
practice. 

There is common to the three texts a reference to the dis- 
content of the laborers, slightly covered by a thin veil of 
allegory ;’ there is also common to the two later texts a more 
elaborate allegorical account of the disturbances subsequent to 
the Black Death.? Mainly from these passages we learn our 
author’s attitude toward the most significant events of his 
time ; and we find in them no word of encouragement, no 
expression of sympathy, no hint that this movement was 
aught but evil in its origin and pernicious in its tendency. 
We read the old story, the burden of the prophets of endless 


1A. VII, 105-811; B. VI, 114-332; ΟἹ IX, 119-355. 
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generations :—the sins of the people have roused the wrath of 
God, and calamities have fallen upon the children of men. 
From sheer wantonness laborers became “ wasters,” and in 
wandering over the country corrupted others, until a season 
of famine drove them back to their work.' Even then they 
despised their former condition, and, being most unnaturally 
affected by the increasing luxury of the upper classes, wearied 
of their old diet of dry bacon and half-penny ale, and desired 
to fare daintily.2, They ignorantly scorned the counsel of 
“courteous Cato,” “paupertatis onus pacienter ferre memento,” ὃ 
and rebelled against the laws by which the king and all the 
king’s justice repeatedly tried to fix the price of labor accord- 
ing to obsolete standards.‘ Finally the social and ecclesiasti- 
cal conditions became so bad that Conscience called upon 
Kynde, who sent forth an army of diseases, and 


“‘Deth cam dryuyng after * and al to douste paschte® 
Kynges and knyghtes * caysers and popes; 
Lered ne lewide " he lefte no man stande; 
That he hitte euene ᾿ sterede neuere after. 
Many a louely lady : and here lemmanes® knyghtes 
Sounede’ and swelte® : for sorwe of Dethes dyntes.®” 10 


When Conscience begged Kynde to cease, 


“Fortune gan flaterie thenne " thaym fewe that were a-lyue” " 


and sent Lechery and gathered a great host against Con- 
science. Covetousness arose 


“ And cam to kynges consail " as a kene 15 baroun, 
And knockede Conscience " in court by-fore hem alle, 
And gerte '? Goode-Faith to flee ‘ and Fals to a-byde.” ** 


Then Life laughed aloud and took Fortune for his mistress 
and begat Sloth, who wedded Wanhope.” ᾿ὅ 


ΟΠ VEX, 122-204. Ξ1Χ, 326-335. δΙΧ, 338. 
*TX, 340 and 341. Statutes of Laborers, &c., 1349, 1350, 1376, &c. 
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I have said that I consider Langland unwilling to push 
his reflections on religious and ecclesiastical questions to their 
logical conclusions; in regard to social matters he seems to 
me unable to see the inevitable result. I do not forget that 
to the eyes of a contemporary a movement shows a blur of 
details and personalities which the years remove, leaving its 
course clearly defined to the view of posterity; but granting 
all that his own beloved “ spiritus iusticie” can demand, we 
must yet acknowledge that we here confront a limitation of 
our author’s character that seriously impairs the literary and 
sociological effectiveness of his poem. Earnestly desiring the 
good of the nation and especially of that portion generally 
considered least worthy of attention, he was honestly incapable 
of appreciating or even understanding a movement destined 
to revolutionize rather than modify existing customs. In the 
passages referring to social questions there is no hasty inter- 
polation of the saving clause, no reiteration of orthodoxy, no 
abrupt turn lest advance should become dangerous; at every 
pause, in truly national spirit, he chants the refrain, 


“As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be;”— 


but after this world? Oh then, unity, equality, communism, 
what you will, if only it does not begin now! 

If these interpretations be correct, how are we to account 
for the influence that the Vision exerted in social and religious 
reforms? Forty-five manuscripts still in existence, most of 
them plainly written and devoid of illumination, testify to its 
popularity among the middle classes on its first appearance. 
The Protestant reformers read in it prophecy as well as 
encouragement, and circulated it widely in the rude prints of 
the sixteenth century, three editions, according to report, 
being published about the year 1550. The name of “ Piers 
Plowman” was proverbial in complaints and lamentations 
for two hundred years, and became identified with many 
diverse and contradictory reforms. Unconscious of their cost, 
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Langland took his first steps, and a constantly increasing 
multitude followed in his path. When their leader stopped, 
they still swept on; the road lay before them, stretching into 
a far country which even the clearest eyes could not plainly 
discern. All the inconsistency and conservatism with which 
Langland hedged his path were trodden under foot by these 
impetuous followers. The shout of their own voices raised 
in reiteration of his complaints made them deaf to his warn- 
ings and expostulations. They accepted his premises and 
ignored his conclusions; and, armed with weapons torn from 
his own arsenal, they flung themselves into a conflict from 
which it had been his main purpose to restrain them. 


ELIZABETH DEERING HANSCOM. 


VUI—ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE FRENCH 
NASAL VOWELS IN, AIN, EIN IN THE 
XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 


In a recent’ doctor’s dissertation of the University of Lau- 
sanne, P. Marchot examines the question of the pronunciation 
of the French nasal vowels ain, ein, and in during the xvi and 
XVII centuries, and comes to some rather startling conclusions, 
principally with regard to the development of ain (and ein). 
He denies the possibility of the direct development of ain > 
en. ‘ Passe-t-on directement de ain & én? Absolument pas: 
phonétiquement l’évolution est impossible. C’est au xvI° sidcle 
que ain, dénasalisé en ayn, passe ἃ eyn et ensuite ἃ en, én,’ 
(p. 49). It is this thesis which he attempts to prove on pp. 
47-62 of his monograph. The whole argumentation is based 
on the material presented by Thurot, De la prononciation 
frangaise, of whom he says (p. 47), ‘malheureusement, Thurot 
n’était pas un romaniste, et il est incontestable que plus d’une 
fois, il n’a pas su tirer des matériaux qu’il avait réunis tout le 
parti qu’il était possible d’en tirer.’ I think it is safe to say, 
that Marchot has not succeedid much better. To be sure, the 
history of these nasals is not an easy problem, the grammarians 
of the XVI and xvI!I centuries are in the highest degree obscure 
in their statements, and it is not an easy matter to arrive at 
a clear understanding of their meaning. The weak point in 
Marchot’s method is, that he interprets the statements of these 
grammarians literally and that he seems to lose sight of the 
continuity of phonetic tendency, whereas the only safe method 
can be, to collate and compare all the statements to the point, 
to eliminate every thing that appears individual with each 
grammarian, and to interpret what remains, along lines that 
are demanded by our knowledge of the history of French © 


1 Solution de quelques difficultés de la phonétique francaise, par Paul Marchot, 
Lausanne, 1893. 
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nasalization in general, making due allowance, at the same 
time, for the ignorance of phonetic problems at that period, 
and the crude terminology then in vogue. 

All during the O. Fr. period, ain and etn are nasal vowels, 
or rather nasal diphthongs, and before the xvi century is over 
we have the testimony of Rambaud that a sound approaching 
the modern (he writes e fermé, marked by the sign of nasality) 
has been reached. In view of this fact, it appears exceedingly 
doubtful that such a denasalization, as Marchot demands, took 
place during the xvi century. Indeed, a language doves not 
give up a tendency so strongly established in it, as nasalization 
is in French, except when one has a theory to defend, as Mar- 
chot has. Before such a development can be accepted, stronger 
proofs than those brought forward by him will have to be 
advanced ; in the meantime, however, another ventilation of 
the question cannot be amiss, even if it should lead to no more 
positive results than those of Marchot. 

Whether tx had any nasal quality during the O. Fr. 
period, is, as is well known, one of those knotty questions 
to which it is difficult to find a satisfactory answer. Usually 
writers on QO. Fr. grammar merely state the uncertainty of 
the problem (so Schwan, ὃ 299), but Suchier, Altfranzésische 
Grammatik, Theil 1, p. 63, boldly takes the stand that all 
vowels in O. Fr., i and u included, had been nasalized at the 
same period (about the rx century), and he refers to evidence 
brought forward in favor of this view by Engelmann, Ueber die 
Entstehung der Nasalvokale im Altfranzisischen, Halle, 1882. 
This much, however, all concede, that if in in O. Fr. was not 
a nasal vowel, much similar in sound to the modern Portu- 
guese i, n certainly, under certain conditions and in certain 
localities, in this combination could become palatalized, and 
im was pronounced ing (cf. Bartsch-Horning, ὃ 56). To be 
sure, Palsgrave does not mention ὁ among the vowels that 
are pronounced ‘in the brest and sounded by the nose,’ but 
Palsgrave was an Englishman describing a foreign language, 
and certainly only one year later we have the testimony of 
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Sylvius (un son foible), and in 1533 that of Bovelles (7a, ζὲ, 
Po devant m ou n dans la méme syllabe perdent une partie de 
leur son), that ὁ +n sounded differently from ¢ ++ oral conso- 
nant. This speaks at least for a pronunciation ἕη, and this 
much Marchot concedes. 

The quality of the ὁ in this combination is a much more 
difficult question to determine. Thurot cites no description 
of the sound from grammarians earlier than Cauchie (1570), 
who was a Picard, and who describes the sound of im or in as 
not differing from that of em or ein. Beza, De Francicae lin- 
guae recta pronuntiatione, 1584, says nothing directly about 
the pronunciation of in, but he makes use of this combination 
to figure the pronunciation of ain and ein (ed. Tobler, p. 66); 
and from this statement Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., I, § 33, 
concludes that all three combinations were pronounced ὃ as 
early as Beza’s time. The general inherent difficulties of the 
problem are heightened by the insufficiency of the terminology ; 
in passes through 7 > ὃ and ein becomes , and the grammarians 
of the time, with the best of intentions, but not having any 
phonetic transcriptions, could do but one of two things. Either 
they say in is pronounced in or they describe the sound, as 
Cauchie and Beza do, as being equal to that of ein and aim, 

It becomes evident that the solution of this question is 
closely allied to that of the pronunciation of ain and ein, and 
that the history of these three combinations must be studied 
together. Now in, in order to become ¢ had to pass through 
the intermediate stages i > ? > @ > ἢ, a line in which the two 
ends could easily enough be distinguished, even by untried 
phoneticians, but where the intermediate steps are so closely 
related and so similar, that even a skilled ear finds difficulty 
in detecting the difference.. The question, therefore, becomes 
a pertinent one, to ask if among the different descriptions that 
we find for the sound of in, some are not intended really to 
define the intermediate steps between ¢ and 3. 

For the principal point in his theory, that ain was denasal- 
ized to ayn, Marchot attempts no proof whatever, but for the 
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fact that this ayn had become gyn, or even eyn, he bases him- 
self upon the statements of Beza (1554), Meigret (1542), Ramus 
(1562), La Taille (1573), Baif (1574), Delamothe (1592), Lubin 
(1609). To gain a basis for our inquiry, let us see what can 
be gathered from the descriptions of Beza, who is accessible in 
somewhat more complete form than the other grammarians of 
the period. 

In his De Franciscue linguae recta pronuntiatione (ed. Tobler, 
1868), on p. 35 we find the following description of nasality : 
‘Sed hoc in primis curandum est peregrinis omnibus, quod 
antea in litera m monui, nempe hanc literam, quoties syllabam 
finit, quasi dimidiato sono pronuntiandam esse, mucrone vide- 
licet linguae minime illiso superiorum dentium radici, alioqui 
futura molestissima pronuntiatione; quo vitio inter Francos 
laborant etiamnum hodie Normanni. Graecos autem haud aliter 
hanc literam ante « yy pronuntiare consuevisse annotat ex Ni- 
gidio Figulo A. Gellius.’ Very similar is the statement on 
p. 83: ‘m.... syllabam finiens, sive intra ipsam dictionem, 
sive in ultima vocabulorum, perinde prorsus pronuntiatur ut 
m.... ita videlicet, ut non modo labia non occludantur, sed 
etiam linguae mucro dentium radicem non feriat, ut temporel 
(temporalis), hymne (hymnus), dommage (damnus), dam (dam- 
num), nom (nomen), haim (hamus), faim (fames), temps (tempus), 
perinde efferenda, acsi scriptum esset, tanporel, hinne, donmage, 
dan, non, hin, fin, tans.’ Marchot’s denasalization evidently 
would have had to have taken place before this date, for what- 
ever quality we may decide to ascribe to him = haim, and fin= 
faim, the identity of the nasality in these words and in temps 
and nom is distinctly affirmed here. 

If we next turn to Beza’s descriptions of ain, ein, and in, we 
shall find a great deal of obscurity prevailing. On p. 47, bain, 
gain, and plain are said to be pronounced ‘ ut si scriptum esset 
bein, guein, plein,’ and on p. 66, where the silent vowels are 
commented upon, we read, ‘quiescit (a) coeunte vocali ὦ et n, 
ad constituendam syllabam eandem, ut pain (panis), ainsi (ita), 
sainct (sanctus), in quibus α non auditur.... Sic dicimus in 
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adiectivo masculino vain, quasi scriptum sit vin, a vocali vel 
prorsus quiescente vel exiliter admodum sonante....’ The 
combination ein is described on p. 50 as follows: ‘ Haec diph- 
thongus non profertur nisi mox sequente n, et ita pronuntiatur, 
ut paululum prorsus ab i simplici differat, ut queine (vagina), 
plein (plenus), cuius tamen foemininum plene usus obtinuit, ut 
absque ὁ scribatur et efferatur, Picardis exceptis, qui, ut sunt 
vetustatis tenaces, scribunt et integro sono pronuntiant pleine’ 
Then follow some further remarks on the words of this class, 
and it is stated that in many of them, where the Latin has an 
ὦ, ‘haec diphthongus scribatur expresso etiam ὁ sed usque adeo 
obscure et correpte, ut vix ejus sonus sentiatur, ut sein (sinus), 
cemdre (cingere), feindre (fingere), peindre (pingere), teindre 
(tingere), veincre (vincere), cum derivatis.’ On p. 66 we read, 
with reference to this same diphthong, ‘e quiescit similiter in 
diphthongo ez, sequente n in eadem syllaba, ut plein (plenus), 
quasi scriptum sit plin .... Superflua est haec litera et merito, 
si ratio usui dominaretur, expungenda in quibusdam vocabulis, 
ut sein (sinus), peindre (pingere), ceindre (cingere), veincre (vin- 
cere), feindre (fingere), docente etymo, temere et per abusum 
literam e in haec vocabula irrepsisse.’ The evident purpose 
here, to model the French pronunciation on the Latin etymon 
of the word, as far as it was known, brings in a new element, 
entirely overlooked by Marchot, and which forces us to set to 
work very cautiously, when we endeavor to interpret these early 
descriptions of sounds. The nasal in is not described by itself, 
but when speaking of oin (p. 53), Beza says, ‘haec diphthongus 
nativo suo sono, id est utraque correpte prolata vocali profertur, 
quoties eum illa cohaeret n, ut moins (minus), moindre (minor), 
soin (sollicitudo), loin (longe), besoin (necessitas), tesmoin (testis), 
quibus dictionibus extremis imperite nonnulli g adiiciunt.’ 
There is still one more important passage which may serve to 
throw light on our question. The combination ten is described 
(p. 55) as follows: ‘Ibidem ante n, vel cum ipsa diphthongo 
coalescens, ut bien, chien, in quibus tamen vocibus diximus e ut 
ὁ proferri, acai scriptum sit bin, chiin,... .’ 
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From all these statements, the following points are evident : 
ain, ein, in are all pronounced with nasal quality ; ain and ein 
are pronounced alike, and are still diphthongs, but the first 
element has a weak and indistinct sound, which proves that the 
diphthong was rising ; to the ear of Beza, both sounded much 
like the sound given to the nasal in; this same sound tn is also 
given as the pronunciation of the nasal in ten. Marchot takes 
Beza literally and concludes that the pronunciation wasin; but 
this certainly does not suit the pronunciation of ten, which can 
only have been te. It seems to me there is but one interpreta- 
tion which will suit all the facts in the case, and that is the fol- 
lowing. Evidently the older nasal i (ing is only an awkward 
representation of this sound) had started on its way to become 
é and had arrived at the first stage, when it was neither ¢ nor 
yet é, but a very close ¢ nasalized, which may easily ‘appear to 
the ear to be still ὦ, On the other hand the older én, where 
the nasal quality existed only in the first element, had become 
nasalized throughout, and had shifted the accent on the second 
element (éin > δὲ» 86), which certainly is so nearly like @ (==in), 
that it is no wonder that the two were confused in sound. 

From this point of view the statements of the different gram- 
marians can all be explained in a rational manner. All agree, 
of course, that ain and ei were pronounced alike, and another 
large number demand diphthongal pronunciation of ein. The 
list is a long one, and beginning with Sylvius (1531) it extends 
to Dumarsais in 1751; but all seem to find a rational interpre- 
tation on the supposition that ein was pronounced ee. Sylvius 
says sain and cinc, sainct and cinct are pronounced alike, and 
yet he insists ‘ pronuntiamus δἰ monosyllabum, voce scilicet ipsa 
ex utraque vocali in unum concreta, ut ingenium, engein, non 
engen nec engin. The others of this list, all, of course, taken 
from Thurot, |. c., are Meigret (1542), Péletier (1549), Beza 
(1554), Ramus (1562), La Taille (1573), Baif (1574), Dela- 
mothe (1592), Lanoue (1596), Du Val (1604), Bernhard (1607), 
Mermet (1608), Du Gardin (1620), Maupas (1625), Garnier 
(1625), Chifflet (1659), D’Allais (1681), Boyer (1703), Billecog 
(1711), Dumarsais (1751), and Domergue (1805). 
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Some of these modify or specify their meaning in rather 
important ways. Beza (1554) and Ramus (1562) say both 
vowels are sounded as in the Greek εἰ, and Ramus in his 
Grammar (1572) describes the sound as ὁ - ἢ Meigret, 
Péletier and Baif write é-+- i, while Lanoue, Maupas, Garnier, 
Du Gardin and Chifflet say both vowels are heard, but thes 
is the more prominent. Lanoue is very emphatic on this 
point. He says....‘la prononciation de ceste terminaison 
n’est quasi qu’vn ὁ tout simple, ἃ quoy respond mieux la 
diphthongue εἰ, dont le son termine sur I’... . I call 
especial attention to the following statement ... . ‘ils s’appa- 
rient fort bien’ & ceux en in ‘seulement quand on les y 
rimera, faudra il prendre garde de conformer la prononcia- 
tion de ceux cy ἃ la leur, n’y exprimant point le son de la 
diphthongue,’ a remark which shows plainly that ein and in 
were not exactly identical in sound, as Marchot supposes, |. c. 
Ρ. 52. A similar statement is made by Du Gardin (1620): 
‘¢ deuant  sonne quasi ainsi que at ou e.... Mais lors, 
afin de s’accomoder ἃ la ryme, on oit en ai ou δὲ plus 1’ que 
Ια ou I’e;’ ordinarily he seems to have been conscious of the 
pronunciation of both e and 7. From these last mentioned 
descriptions, beginning with Lanoue in 1596, one is almost 
tempted to believe that a shifting of the accent from ἐᾷ » ag 
took place during the last decades of the xvi century. If 
this is true, Beza’s seeming inconsistency becomes reasonable. 
In 1554 he describes the sound as a diphthong, like Greek εἰ; 
in 1584 he says, as we have seen, of ein for instance, that the 
6 is pronounced ‘adeo obscure et correpte, ut vix ejus sonus 
sentiatur.’ This much is certain, that after the year 1600 
there are but few grammarians who demand diphthongal pro- 
nunciation of ein, and as to the descriptions of Billecog (1711), 
Dumarsais (1751), and Domergue (1805), not much impor- 
tance could be attached to them. Even granting that an older 
usage may have either naturally lived on or been artificially 
fostered by certain grammarians, in the last named cases quite 
local causes must have been at work. Dumarsais was born 
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in Marseilles, and lived there to his 25th year, and Domergue 
also was a Provencal and spent the greater portion of his life 
in the South. 

Another long list of grammarians on the other hand say 
very clearly that ein was pronounced like in, and this defini- 
_ tion must of course be explained in the light of those just 
examined, The following are the authors: Bovelles (1533), 
R. Estienne (1549), Saint-Liens (1580), Tabourot (1587), De 
la Faye (1613), Van der Aa (1622), Anonymus (1624), Martin 
(1632), Anonymus (1654), Duez (1662), Raillet (1664), Mau- 
conduit (1669), De Fenne (1671). The list is long, but it 
appears at once that the majority belong in the last decades 
of the ΧΥῚ and in the xvu century. This unexpected occur- 
rence, taken together with the fact, noted a moment ago, that 
the grammarians demanding a larger stress upon the ¢ (@) 
than upon the 6 belong to the same period, leads me to accept 
the following explanation. The older diphthong 2 had lost 
its first element and was pronounced ®, identical with the pro- 
nunciation of in. Some of these desori ptions, however, are so 
positive in demanding in, that one is much tempted to believe 
that i was the pronunciation. R. Estienne advocates this pro- 
nunciation for etymological reasons ; ‘ peindre vient de pingre 
par mutation de g en d, par quoi semble qu’on deburoit escrire 
pindre, et a ce retire assez nostre pronontiation.’ Taking into 
consideration the fact that in the pronunciation of Latin and 
in that of the strictly learned words of the time, the syllable 
in was not infrequently pronounced 7 (cf. the statements of 
Bovelles, Thurot, II, 422, note 4; Rambaud, Cossard, II, 
502), this point of view is not all unreasonable. Fashion also 
may have had its share of influence. So Van der Aa says, ‘az 
ou ay devant n ou m se prononce élégamment et ἃ la maniére 
de la cour comme.’ Deimier (1610), though he insists upon 
8 difference in sound between evn and in, teaches that by certain 
classes in was pronounced 7; ‘les damoiselles de ceste grande 
ville et tous autres gens de bon lieu qui parlent bon francais 
proférent ces termes vin, diuin, chemin, destin, etc., comme ils 
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sont escrits ordinairement,’ and D’ Aisy, as late as 1674, refers 
to those who with affectation pronounce ‘in pour én, vain οἱ 
faim comme vin et fin, ce qui est un vice de leur province.’ 

While then in certain classes of society 2@ may have become 
ὦ, and even remained with this quality quite late in the xvir 
century, there is on the other hand a great deal of evidence 
showing that the common pronunciation, and that which the 
majority of the grammarians wished to teach, was nott. Two 
of the last list of grammarians given, Duez and Raillet, com- 
pare the sound with that of the German ing, but Duez espe- 
cially is interesting, for he says, ‘wie auff Teutsch eng oder 
ing als ceindre,’ indicating beyond a doubt that the nasal was 
opener than ὁ. Other grammarians demand that ein should 
be pronounced opener than in, and this before the end of the 
XVI century. H. Estienne (1582) contradicts the statement 
of his father, quoted above; ‘minime dubium tibi relinquitur, 
quin ore magis aperto proferre debeas vain. ... quamvin.... 
pain quam pin... ,’ though he concedes that ‘ litera ὁ contenta 
esse possent....pindre....’ The same demand is made by 
Oudin (1633) and Dubois (1682). Others again merely state 
the fact that a difference exists between ein and in, without 
defining the nature of this difference. The first of these is 
Sylvius (1531); ‘pronuntiamus εἰ monosyllabum, voce scilicet 
ipsa ex utraque vocali in unum concreta, ut ingenium, engein 
non engen, nec engin.’ Deimier (1610) denounces such rhymes 
as humuin : chemin, vain : diuin, and says it 1s ‘le procéder des 
poétes licencieux de rimer de la sorte, accomodans leur foiblesse 
sur la varieté du commun parler des Champannois, qui pro- 
noncent vain au lieu de vin, et destain au lieu de dire destin, 
comme aussi quelques vns du vulgaire de Paris en vsent ainsi.’ 
Aubert (1613) also criticizes the rhyme fin: dessein. Chifflet 
(1659), while conceding that in ain and ein the ὁ is heard 
more than the e, still says, ‘il ne faut pas pourtant .... 
prononcer fin, min, crinte, crindre. 

A difference between ein and in is thus made certain for 
the first half of the xvm century, and this difference con- 
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sisted in a tendency to approach the popular pronunciation of 
ein, which was itself very similar to the modern sound. This 
popular pronunciation ¢ was firmly established towards the 
Jast quarter of the xvi century. From earlier evidence, I 
think, the presumption has been made plausible that at that 
period the accent of the nasal diphthong was shifted from 4 
to 2. The common pronunciation went still further, and 
changed the sound to δ. Rambaud in 1578 writes prochain, 
pain, écrivain, main, grains, with an ‘é fermé, marqué du 
signe de nasalité.’ Deimier, as has been shown, condemns 
the pronunciation vain for vin, and destain for destin, as ‘le 
commun parler des Champannois,’ which is corroborated for 
an earlier period by Beza, |. c. p. 66: ‘Campanorum vero 
istud est proprium, quod in his vocalibus pronuntiant diph- 
thongum at, id est e quod apertum vocavimus, ut pen, men, pro 
quo Itali per a, pan, man.’ Very similar was also the common 
pronunciation at Paris. Tabourot (1587) says, ‘autres y a, 
qui prononcent ἃ la parisienne in comme ain. Exemple vay 
beu de bon vain a la pomme de pain pour dire vay beu de bon 
vin ἃ la pomme de pin.’ Van der Aa (1622) gives the follow- 
ing rule: ‘at ou ay devant n ou m se prononce ... . popu- 
lairement comme e?. Dis élégamment min, autrement mein.’ 

Others go still further and demand en as the correct pronun- 
ciation. Spalt (1626) says, ‘a dans ain rapproche de e, comme 
dans pain, train, soudain, pluindre, mais la syllabe est tras 
brave ;’ ‘Germanus hance diphthongum suae vernaculae fre- 
quentissimam puré pronunciat, si sui idiomatis ductum rectd 
sequatur, ut feindre, esteindre.... parum tantum clausioribus 
labiis.’ About the same time Noél Parfoit says ai in pain, 
main, grain is pronounced ‘comme |’e simple,’ and Cossard 
(1633), ‘a devant ὁ en vne mesme syllabe sonne quasi comme 
6, comme airain, ainsi, sain. . . .’ At the same time the 
difference between the popular pronunciation and the more 
elegant and refined pronunciation as ¢ (or @), must have existed 
till nearly the end of the century. As late as 1671 Richelet 
in his Versification speaks of the controversy which exists 
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Palagrave 1530. 
Sylvius 1531. 
Bovelles 1533. 
Meigret 1542. | 
Péletier 1549. R. Estienne 1549. 
Beza 1554. 
Ramus 1562. 
La Taille 1573. 
Baif 1574. 
-Saint-Liens 1580. 
H. Eatien 
Beza 1584. 
Tabourot 1587. 
Delamothe 1592. 
Lanoue 1596. Lanoue 1596. “ 
Du Val 1604. Du Val 1604. 
Bernhard 1607 
Mermet 1608. 
De la Faye 1613. 
Du Gardin 1620. Du Gardin 1620, 
Van der Aa 1622. 
Anon. 1624. 
Garnier 1625. Garnier 1625. (Garnier 1625.) 
Maupas 1625. Maupas 1625. 
Martin 1632. 
Oudin 168 
. Anon. 1654. 
Chifflet 1659. Chifflet 1659. (Chifflet condemns in. ) 
ez 1662. 
Raillet 1664. 
Mauconduit 1669. 
De Fenne 1671. 
Τ᾿ Allais 1681. 
Du Bois 1 
Mourgues 1685. 
Hindret 1687. 
Adry 1689. 
Dangeau 1694. 
Boyer 1708. 
Billecog 1711. 
Dumarsais 1751. 


Domergue 1805. 


δ ΑὉ 
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with regard to the rhyming of ain and in, some saying that 
such rhymes are admissible, others condemning them. 

But as we reach the last decades of the xvii century, the 
evidence becomes more harmonious again ; and it is correct to 
conclude that all three combinations had reached the identical 
sound ¢, D’Aisy (1674), while describing ain and ein as én, 
‘avec un son confus,’ still criticizes the bad pronunciation én 
for in, ‘quand on prononse vin comme vain et fin comme faim. 
Tl y en a qui font une faute toute contraire, pronongant mesmes 
avec affectation in pour én, vain et faim comme win et fin, ce 
qui est un vice de leur province.’ However, only one year 
later, in 1675, De la Croix says, ‘la rime est bonne, quand 
cest le méme son, bien que l’écriture soit differente comme 
dans ces rimes ain, aim, ein, in, im. This is also the teaching 
of Mourgues (1685), Hindret (1687), and Adry (1689), and 
though it might be objected here that all threedemand a pronun- 
ciation 7 in all these syllables, this cannot be said of Dangeau 
(1694), who says the sound ‘en tel qu’il est dans la derniére 
silabe de soutien est quelquefois exprimé par ain‘comme dans 
craindre, quelquefois par ein, comme dans feindre, quelquefois 
méme par in, comme dans divin.’ This is almost unanimously 
the testimony of the grammarians during the xVIII century. 

We may now briefly resume the results of this study. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the XvI century, in is pronounced 3 
or é, while ain and ein sound like e¢. Towards the end of 
the century 2 becomes é ἐδ, in remains @, and the two sounds 
are not infrequently confused. A certain elegance in pronun- 
ciation even changed both to7. At the same time, the popular 
pronunciation tended to open the nasal (¢ > δ.» 8); this pro- 
nunciation is taught by Rambaud in 1578, and is fully estab- 
lished by the end of the xvi1 century (Dangeau, 1694),' 
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1In the accompanying table I have attempted to group and classify the 
descriptions and definitions of the different grammarians cited by Thurot, 
and 1 trust that this grouping has been done iu a manner to warrant the 
accuracy of the conclusions which I have drawn from them. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
1894. 
Vou. IX, 4. New Serres, Vout. II, 4. 


IX.—THE PHONOLOGY OF THE PISTOJESE 
DIALECT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Dialect of Pistoja and of the Pistojese mountains 
forms one of the group of Tuscan dialects. The writer spent 
. gix months in 1892 at Pistoja and in the villages of the Pisto- 
jese mountains, in order to collect material for the following 
monograph, which is based chiefly on the patois spoken by the 
natives of this district. 

My purpose in this study is two-fold: to consider the dia- 
lect first from an historical and a physiological point of view ; 
and secondly in comparison with other Tuscan (Italian) dia- 
lects. The sources at my disposal were the MSS. of the 
libraries and cathedrals of Florence and Pistoja; private MSS. 
and publications ; the speech of the people of Pistoja and of 
the peasants of the Pistojese mountains. At Florence I found 
seven MSS." in the Pistojese vernacular, one of the ΧΠῚ cent- 
ury, dated 1259 (six years before the birth of Dante); the 
remaining six are of the xIv century.? At Pistoja I found 


1 Two of these MSS. were published by me in Modern Language Notes, vol. 
VIII, cols. 208-214. 

*I wish here to acknowledge my indebtedness to Signor E. G. Parodi, of 
the Istituto di Studi Superiori di Firense, who kindly helped me to avail my- 
self of these MSS. 
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several MSS. and a considerable amount of printed matter. 
The most important MS. noted here is that of Albertano da 
Brescia, bearing the date of 1268. It was published by Ciampi 
at the beginning of the present century. Another valuable 
MS., which I propose to publish in the near future, is the 
Apochalisis di Iohafi, probably of the xrv century. Of the 
publications, the most interesting are those of Prof. Gherardo 
Nerucci, the Sonetti Popolari (1890) of Alfredo Pasquali, and 
especially the anonymous Pratica della Grammatica per le 
Scuole Elementari del Circondario di Pistoja, 1887. 

After collecting all the MSS. and printed material I could 
control, my attention was turned to the speech of the people, 
in order to verify the pronunciation of what I had already 
obtained from the printed page or from script, and to supple- 
ment this material by drawing directly on the vernacular of 
the country. To this end I spent about two months in the 
hospitable and beautiful home, only two miles distant from 
Pistoja, of Signor Gherardo Nerucci, a retired professor, who 
has written several valuable works in the patois. To his 
kindly assistance I owe much of my material; he not only 
supplied me with his own books, and made it possible for me 
to converse freely with the peasants on his own farm, but also 
introduced me at Pistoja to the professors and librarians, and 
aided me in procuring lodgings in private families where I 
was sure to hear the pafois in its purity. 

During July and August I lived at Cutigliano, a pleasant 
little village in the Pistojese mountains near San Marcello. 
Wherever I went abundant opportunities presented them- 
selves for hearing the natives speak their dialect. Since the 
literary language is taught in all the schools, the patois is 
gradually dying out; in fact one cannot get the dialect in its 
absolute purity except from the older inhabitants, and espe- 
cially from the old women. 

In the following monograph I have proved that the orthog- 
raphy of the MSS. is phonetic; by the side of the old MS. 
forms are put the modern products, just as they are pronounced 
by the people to-day. 
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VOWELS. 
A 


§ 1. Tonic a. 

(a) a remains. 

1. -ario, the learned form, is found in old Pistojese where 
the modern has -ajo: operario (J., 3). 

2. -aro, half-learned: ventaliaro (Gr. P., ΝΣ —Cf. Luc. 
calsolaro, capellaro, Racc., 246. 

3. -are: cavallare (Rice., 5). 

4, -aio is found in old Pistojese: denaio (I. P., 437).—Cf. 
Luc. denaio, B. Iuc., 12. 

5. -ajo, half-learned : boajo (j==11).' 

6. -aglio* is used along the valley of the Lima, particularly 
from Cutigliano to the Lucchese mountains. Most of my 
examples are taken from the Mea di Polito:* gennaglio 
(M. 8), acciaglio 12, staglio 16, agoraglio 25, merciaglio, mer- 
daglio, acquaglio 30, macellaglio 43, pollaglio 91, carbonaglio 


᾿ οὗ, Petrdcchi, Vocab. Pron. ¢ Ort., p. x. 
"cf. Caix, Dial. d’ltal., p. 210, n. 2. 3 cf, Introduction. 
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108, Feraglio (Due Lett., 19), liscaglio (Uso, 49) ; paglio pirtiim 
(M. 23) is not a suffix.—Cf. Luc. febbraglio, Racc., 253, gra- 
naglio, fornaglio.' 

7. -agla: grondaglia (M. 92), migliaglia 102, anguinaglia 
( Uso, 505), fungaglia, poveraglia? . 

(b) a>e: deva (M. 5), andeva (N. 123) and steva 160 are 
formed by analogy with verbs of the second conjugation, 
though Wentrup (Neapol. Mundart, 7)* cites the correspond- 
ing Neapolitan forms Seva and steva as examples of phonetic 
change.—Cf. Sen. dea, stea ;‘—Luc. devo, stevo, andevo ;*— 
Pis. devo, andevo.® 

(c) a>e. 

1. Before n: dechiarendo (MS. 1444), trionfente (C. 25) and 
sanguinente 26 are formed by analogy with the second conju- 
gation.—Cf. Sen. lavorente.’ 

2. Before r: sberno éxbraniim (2. 43) and pert paritim 
(I. P., 466) are Gallicisms ; the ¢ in eria (S., 6), found only 
in alleria, is due to dissimilation; era < ariim: primera- 
[mente] Al., 75, lumera (Cino, 228), manera 184. 

(d) a> ἐμ 

«ἰοτὶ < -ariiim, under French influence,’ is a very common 
form in both old and modern Pistojese : consiliert (Al. 41), 
pensiert 58, gabellieri, gonfaloniert (J. 9), cancellieri 11, ter- 
ziert 24, sparviert 29, destriert (I. P. 6), forestiert 461, staffers 
(Rice., 7), maztert 60, aversiert (IM. 50), cavalieri 68, cimieri, 
arciert 68, n., levrieri (5. 94), paraviert 110, carubinieri 116, 
camberieri (α 60), barbiert (N. 12), curriert 14, perruchieri 
230, giardiniert (Gr. P. 10), panier 18, quartieri 16, meschieri 
17, brigadieri 23.—Cf. Sen. cancelliert, candelieri, carnieri, 
cavalieri, cellieri, consegliert, destrieri, dispensieri, enfermieri, 


1A, G., ΧΗ, 116. 

*Ginliani, Delia. d. Parl. Tose., II, 340. 

34. G., IV, 147. «Ζς, 1X, 433-4. 

54. Θ., XII, 109. ¢ [bid., 142. τ Ze, IX, 620. 


®*For another explanation cf. Ascoli, A. G. I, 484-5, », and Canello, 
A. G. III, 301. 
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forestiert, fornieri, gonfalonieri, ingegniert, leggieri, mestiert, 
panieri, pel(legrinieri, pensieri, scardazzieri, speziert, verzieri ;* 
—Luec. forestiert B. Luc., 38, banchieri 71, vinactiert 72, ovriert 
101, Droghieri (Racc. 248) ;—Sicil. pumpieri, argentieri, currt- 
ert, cammertert,? . 
Variants. 

(a) a>: brindolo O. H. G. brato (8. 7). 

(Ὁ) a(+ 2) > 0: gronchio, (A. G. XII, 130), cionco, 128.— 
Cf. Luc. gronchio A. G. XII, 130, cionco, 128. 


§ 2. ATONIC A. 


1. Pretonic a. 


(a) a (+1) remains under influence of the Lucchese (?): 
diavularia (M. 8), porcaria 12, biancaria 24, gallantaria 64, 
chiacchiaria 65, furfantaria, villanaria 77, grazionaria 86, 
acquarello (S. 27), ostaria (Gr. P. 43).—Cf. Sen. amard, ama- 
rei, etc. ;*—Luc. argentaria, porcaria, calzarotto, caldarone, 
lazzaretto ;‘—Pis. pagaria, cavallaria, Catarina, comparare, 
Stentarello, Migliarino, condannard, confessarde, lasciaremo.° 

(b) a>e. 

1. Before r: cherubine (M. 33); the following three ex- 
amples are due to dissimilation : seramento (Al. 68), mercare 
(Gr. P. 40), deranno. 

2. By incomplete assimilation: Bietrice (B. 77), Sensone 
(( 99). 

3. Special cases: selanasso (ficc., 57), by dissimilation, 
trebucco (J. 25) cf. Fr. trébucher.—Cf. Sen. effetto = affetto, 
Nepoleone, secrestia, seramento ;°—Pis, Sensogna = Sassonia, 
Bernabe. 

(c) a>i. 

1. In hiatus: piese pagénstm (Ricc., 30) by incomplete 
assimilation. 

1 Zs, IX, 521. ‘A. G., XI, 118. 


*Schneegans, Sieil. Dial., 23. δ Ibid., 143. 
3 Zs., LX, 523. © Zs., IX, 522. 
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2. By the influence of the following s, z the a is raised to 
the ὃς: monisterio (B. 80), niscondere (C. 84), culizione 10. 

3. By dissimilation : imbasciadore, imbaciata (Ricc., 22).— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. monisterio ;'—Flor. monistero Purg., X VIII, 
122, colizione Tancia, 976, caticriszma C. Son., 10 ;—Sen. colizt- 
one C’. Son., 68 ;—Luc. imbasciatore Can. Pop., 17 ;—N. Ital. 
munistiero, mortilitade.? 

(d) a>o. 

1. Before labial: oprire, perhaps formed according to cop- 
rire;* opritura, oprimento (C. 85). 

2. Before J, r by assimilation : olocco alucum ‘ (Gr. P. 15), 
eorogio Grk. αἱμοῤῥαγία (M. 90), forbottare barbiiliare (C. 11). 

3. Before n: sgronchirse crincilire (M. 90), scioncare, ὃ 1, 
variants, (b).—Cf. Flor. occidente Tancia, 948 ;—Rom. oprire 
(Belli, 9).° 

(6) a> 

1. Before labial: cherubine (Mf. 33), carubiniert (S. 116), 
cammumilla (Gr. P. 16). 

2. Special cases: intrurompere (Al. 23) is due to incomplete 
assimilation, wccidentale (Al. 54) is influenced by wectdere, and 
usciolo Asidlim (S. 6) by uccello.—Cf. Aret. cherubina (Belli) ;° 
Rom. cherubigneri (Belli, Son., 165).° 

Apheresis. 

liso allisum (Uso, 40), locco 533, roganza 834, uto (C. 8), 
*gnamo 9, leatio 79, micizia (Gr. P. 19).—Cf. Flor. liso ( Uso, 
40), gnamo C. Son., 43 ;—Sen. manza, Vignone,® ’ndai (C. Son., 
32), ’ulo 52;—Pis. ’gnamo C. Son., 5;—N. Ital. giron, sassino.’ 

Syncope. 


Pretonic a is sometimes syncopated in the Fut. and Condit. 
tenses of the strong verbs in -are: drde (Al, 33), slranno (J. 


18chuch., Vokalismus, I, 203. * Mussafia, Beiirdge, 111. 
? Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 3 51; Grober, A. L. L., III, 140. 
“Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 180. 6 Zs., 1X, 523. 


® Quoted by Caix, Dial. d’Ital., 205. ™Mussafia, Beitrdge, 116. 
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3), strde 4, strd (IM. 89), fresti, frebbe-—The syncope of pretonic 
a in the strong verbs in -are is also a strong Florentine charac- 
teristic: strd Tancia, 892, fra 895, frd 908, fremmo 916, strem 
930, drei 958, dra, stra, fresti, frebbe ;'—Luc. dra, B. Luc., 59. 


Prosthesis. 
1. Prosthetic a (-+- ἰ, r) is of frequent occurrence in modern 
Pistojese ; the / or r is doubled. “ 


(a) +: allaccare(S. 31), alloscire, allonzare, allogagione 32, 
allastrico Uso 41. 

(8) + 9: arritornare (S. 6), arraccomandare, arricordare 
37, arraccontare, arriverciare, arrosolire, arrammentare (C. 
53), arreplicd (N. 6), arripesco (‘Stor.,’ 8), arrimettilo 6, arris- 
contrare 12, arriposare.’ 

2. Before other consonants than J, r: abbeneche (C. 11), 
accapare (S. 26), accost (N. 6), addimandare (Stor., 15), 
appopolato (Gr. P. 35), assortire, assommare (8. 41), assapere 
(C. 54), asserbato (N. 35).—Cf. Sen. ar(r)acomandare, arra- 
comidare, arrandellare, arrassomigliare, arréndare, ar(r)icor- 
dare, abbisognare, acconvenire, accosie, allapidare, appoplare, 
as(s)apere, assortire ;*—also in Aret. and Rom. ;—Corton. 
arrimpire Racc., 265;—Neapol. abbasta, abballo, accosst, 
arrendere, attassare.‘ 

Metathesis. 


stranuzzire (V. and M., 179). 


2. Post-tonic a. 


Variants. 
(a) α remains. 
1. Before r: zuccaro, 
2. Morphological are ogna® (Al. 14) from neuter plural 
omnia, dua (C. 20) from neuter plural dua, mana (N. 332), 


1 N, Amer. Rev., 1882, p. 319. ‘ Colles. Napol., XXVIII, 8. 
* Arch. Trad. Pop., III, 878. 54. G., XII, 118. 
3 Zs., ΓΧ, 521-22. 
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formed by analogy with feminines of I declension, fuora foras, 
formed according to conira and other adverbs.'—Cf. Flor. ugna, 
dua, fuora, mana, zuccaro ;—Sen. zuecaro Racc., 283 ;—Luce. 
and Pis. dua, ugna, trea, and the proparoxytones zuccaro, can- 
taro, gambaro, Lazzaro ;?—-N. Ital. zucaro.* 

(Ὁ) a>e: Césere (C. 62) by assimilation or under the influ- 
ence of r.—Cf. Sen. sighero, C. Son., 31. 

(c) a>: canipa (Gr. P. 11) by dissimilation. 

(d) a> 0: scandolo (Ap. 11) influenced by the /. 

Epithesis. 

ina (Al. 43) < ine < in, ohimmea (8. 7) where the a repre- 

sents an off-glide. 


A pocope. 
un’ (uncia), Gr. P. 12. 


E 


§ 3. Tonic Ε. 

(a) ¢>¢. 

1. In open syllable: tema (Gr. P., 49); the oxytones me, 
te, re, tre are learned ; neve‘ (Gr. P. 41), nei 50, deve are due 
to dissimilation ;—cf. Rom. re, me, te ;"—Piacen. re, tre ;°— 
Mil. tre.° 

(b) e> ge: mee, tee, treje (M.), the ¢ is lengthened so that 
an off-glide ¢ is developed and then j is inserted to break 
hiatus.—Cf. South Italian tge, seje,’ and especially Neapolitan.® 

(cle Die. 

1. In open syllable. 

a. After a palatal in old Pistojese: increscievile (Al. 23), 
dolciez(z)a 27, agievile 52, dicieva (Ap. 5), ricteve 11, piangiea 
23, merciede 47, dispiacievole 73, ciena 81, facieano (I. P. 17).— 


! Meyer-Liibke, ftal. Gram., 3 107. 

24.G., XII, 113, 144. 5 Museafia, Beitrdge, 112. 

‘cf. Tuscan neve by the side of neve. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 3 115. 
5 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 3114. 7Caix, Dial. d’ltal., 256. 

6 Zs., XIV, 137. 8 N. Amer. Rev., 1832, p. 308. 
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Cf. Flor. dicievo Uso, 92 ;—Luc. facievo’ Uso, 92, n. 3 ;— 
Tuscan diciga B. D’ Ant.,? 59, piaciere, ricieve, ciera 63, gia- 
cre 65. 

8. After n: Valdinievole (I. P. 25), nieve—Cf. Luc. Val- 
dintevole, B. [uc., 5 ;—Pis. nieve ;5—N. Ital. nieve.‘ 

2. In closed syllable. 

After a palatal : Franciesco, Cigooo (Gr. P. 21). 


Variants. 

(a) ¢ remains. 

1. In open syllable: menima (Al. 10) formed on meno; 
primavera. 

2. In closed syllable: architetto follows diminutives in 
-etto.® 

(Ὁ) e(-+ palatal) > et: reie régém (Al. 53). 

(c) e>14. 

1. In open syllable: nimo némo (C. 9), influenced by 
miuno. Meyer-Liibke® says nimo is formed upon nissuno, 
but are not nimo and nissuno (both popular forms) formed 
according to niunof’ dipo dé + pdst (Al. 21), despiri (Cino, 
145).—Cf. Flor. nimo, nissuno ;—Luc. nimmo ;°—Pis. nimo, 
dipo.? 

2. In closed syllable: isse Ypsiim (Al. 22), cui’ &c[citm] + 
16 (C. 15).—Cf. Flor. qui’ C. Son., 9 ;—Sen. gista (= questa) 
Assetta, 263. 


ὃ 4. Tonic Ε. 
(a) ὁ remains. 


1. In hiatus: Deo (Cino, 365), meo 428,—Cf. Flor. deo 
(only in rhyme) Purg. XVI, 108; meo Petr., Son., 26. 


' Both elements of the diphthong ἱξ are pronounced. 

* Zs., XV, 65. 4 Mussafia, Beitrdge, 111. 

5 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom. 3115. 5" Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 3 62. 

* Gram. Rom., ἃ 116. 

‘ef. Ital. Gram., 3 56, where Meyer-Liibke himself thinks nismo is formed 
according to niuno. 

54. G., XII, 109. *Ibid., 142. 
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2. In open syllable: In the learned words petro (Al. 4), 
convene 13, sede (Cino 22), tene 356, vene (in rhyme) 357, 
mele (S. Fr. 23), dreto d’rel[r]o (M. 19), allevo (N. 56), celo, 
ceco (Gr. P. 20), Cesare 46, gregge, regge, legge.—Cf. Flor. dreto 
Tancua, 888, Petro 905, petra Petr., Son., 4, ritene 21, ven 140, 
tene 146, dece 200 ;—Luuc. vene B. Luc., 22, tene 23 ;—Gen. ten, 
ven, dene décém, ὁ tnseme ;'—Alatri mele , pede; *—Sicil. deét, mele 
with final 2, petra.® 

3. In closed syllable. 

a, Before nas. + cons.: In the learned words scendere (Gr. 
Ρ, 49), faccenda, grembo grémiiim ; tempio is formed under 
the influence of tempo. 

8. Before open cons. : fancello (Al. 42) is due to change of 
suffix,‘ stella, ellera hédérim, ermo érémiim.—Cf. Logdu. stella, 
erta ;°—Mil. stella.® 

(Ὁ) ¢(in closed syllable) > ¢. 

1. Before n’: vegno (Cino, 139), tegno—the n’ raises the 

to ¢. 
' 2, cutrettola’ cauda +- trépidim follows diminutives in -etto. 

(c) ¢ >t. 

1. Before hiatus i: riei (Al. 38), Graciadie: (MS. 1364), 
siei, 48 (M. 70). 

2. In open syllable. 

a, After a palatal: primogientio (Ap. 3), cielere 23, gienert 
(Gr. P. 48). 

8. After other consonants: lievora (Al. 7), sieguito 14, 
siedere < sédére < sédére (M. 22), nego (C. 32), liepre 39, 
| ligva (Gr. P. 19), and even after cons. +r: priego (8. Fr. 8) 
by the side of Flor. prego ® Tancia, 902 ; brieve, grieve (Cino, 
308) is out of secondary e.—In early Tuscan the diphthong ἐρ 


1 [bid., X, 144. ?Schneegans, Sicil. Dial., 17. 

* Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 345. | ‘Schuch., Vokalismus, IT. 

°A. G., XIII, 137. This 6 is not so open, however, as in Tuscan. Ibid., 
140, 5. 1. 

4 Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 3 91. 

TI bid., 3 62. ®Tbid., 3 88. 
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and the simple ¢ are found side by side. Dante uses in 
open syllable rarely: triegua- Inf. VII, 88 ;—Jntell. niego, 
priego, lievo ;—Boce. priego, Dec. I, 1; B. D’Ant. priego, 
leva ;'—Sen. lieva by the side of leve, Pietro, Petro, Siena, 
Sena ;*—Pad. priega, lieva, mierita, sieguita ;*—old Venet. 
lievore, brieve, lieve, grieve, niega, siegua, prieghi;* N. Ital. 
tego.® 

3. In closed syllable. This phenomenon is quite common, 
particularly in old Pistojese when the ὁ is preceded by a pala- 
tal and followed by a nas.-+ cons. Both elements of the 
diphthong 6 are pronounced.® 

a. The old gerundives nosciendo (Al. 23), factendo 27, vegi- 
endo (B. 77), diciendo (Ap. 7), affligiendosi 49, piangiendo 77, 

B. Vincienzo (Al. 27), ciento (B. 81), inctenso (Ap. 33), 
argiento 41, piangienti 77, giente (Gr. P. 21). 

y- ¢ followed by nas. + cons., but not preceded by a pala- 
tal: The gerundives habiendo (J. 15), volliendo (Al. 55), pont- 
endo 56, formiendo (I. P. 247), sappiendo (8. Fr. 62), and the 
modern forms tiengo (M. 21), viengo (C. 18). 

5. ¢ preceded by a palatal but not followed by nas. +- cons. : 
staticia (Al. 4) probably out of sta&téria,’ cierto 27, lucierna 
(Ap. 79), ricietto (M. 153), ucciello auctlliim (Gr. P. 20).—Cf. 
Flor. ciento Crest., 20, deciembre 28, tiengo C. Son., 38, vienga 
51 ;—Sen. viengo C. Son., 7 ;—Luc. sapiendo B. Luc., 3, abbi- 
endo 55, facciendost 64, tiengo, viengo ;°—Pis. tiengo, viengo ;° 
- Δ. D Ant. ciento Zs., X V, 56, digiendo 58, cierto 60, argiento 
61, cierbia 67 ;—Neapol. priesto, tormiento, cappiello, castiello, 
viento.” , 

Variants. 

(a) ἐ(-Ἐ π + cons.) > a in old Pistojese: sostenanze (Al. 20), 

sanza ibséntla (B. 82).—Cf. Flor. sustanza, Par. VII, 5, 


1Zs., XV, 63, 68, * Also in Lucchese. Cf. Uso, 92, n. 8. 
*Ibid., LX, 6238. ™ Parodi, Romania, XVIII, 596. 

8 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 8. 8 A. G., XII, 164. 

‘A. G., XII, 248. 5. Tbid., 176, 


> Museafia, Beitrdge, 111. 10 Colles, Napol., XXVIII, δ. 
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sanza, Intell., 155 ;—Aret. sanza (Billi) ;'—sanza is found in 
many old Tuscan texts ;*—-Fr. sans. 

(Ὁ) ¢ (+ 7’) after a palatal > te: ingiegnio Ingéniiim (Gr. 
P. 25) ; the n’ raises the ¢ to ¢. 

(c) ¢ (in open syllable) >t: migghio (S. 5) by assimilation, 
undicima (Al. 8) influenced by undici. 

(d) ¢(in closed syllable) > u: nuse &xit (N. 89) formed by 
analogy with pretonic u in uscire = uscio + éxire.—Cf. Pis. 
usce. 


§ δ. ATONIC E. 


1, Pretonic e. 
᾿ς (a) e remains. 

1. In hiatus: neuno (Al. 3), ciaschewno 12 is the primitive 
and legitimate form out of quYsqué + tinim ;* neente (I. P. 
109).—Cf. Brunetto Latini, who has neuno, neente, while Dantc 
has the forms in 7; both, however, have the forms leone, leale, 
beato, creare ; °—Intell. neente 130 ;—Luc. neuno ‘ B. Luc.,’ 4, 
cescheuno 93. 

_ 2. Latinisms are incontenente (Al. 21), Melano (Rice., 22), 
pregione (Cino, 435), asseguro (M. 107), securo (Gr. P. 41); 
original Latin pretonic e is also preserved in averebbe (I. P. 
177), affinech2 256, operire (S. 6), adoperare (C. 47), serebbe 
(N. 28), saperra 46, lemosena 200, avvederai 439, poterebbe 
452.—Cf. Sen. mesurare, pregione, securo, fenestra, Renaldo, 
segnore ;°—Luc. serd B. Luc., 28, poteranno 79, menuto 81, 
seguro, pregione ;'—Pis. averd C. Son., 22, securo, mesura, Mel- 
ano, pregione ; °—B, D’ Ant. averebbe, saperebbe, poterebbe ; °— 
Aret. securo Guit., 6, pregione 14 ;—Petr. secura 7 ;—modern 
poetry prefers nepote, securo, etc. ;"\-—Logdu. mesura ;"—Pad. 


1 Quoted by Caix, Dial. d’ Ital., 205. 


8 Zs, ΙΧ, 524. 74. G., XII, 113. 
2A,G., XII, 142. 8 Tbid., 144. 

‘Caix, Studi, ᾧ 20. 9 Ze., XV, 72-3. 
’Zehle, Laut- und Flex, 21. 10 Caix, Origini, 61. 
6 Zs, IX, 532-3. 14, G., XII, 106. 
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segure, mesura, preson ;'—Gen. preson, mesura, seguro, segnor, 
besogno, and in the proclitics and enclitics me, te, se.’ 

3. The prefix de- is sometimes preserved: denanzi (Al. 
9), dechiarendo (MS. 1444), defetto (N. 276), defende (Gr. P. 
36), deliberare, desiderare, devenire.—Cf. Flor. depende Par. 
XXVITI, 42; desiderio Par. XX XIII, 48, by the side of 
disiderio Purg. XV, 33 ;—Sen. denanzi, defetto, dechiarare, 
deliberare, devenire ;°—Luc. and Pis. defetto.‘ 

(Ὁ) e>a. This development of pretonic e > a is a promi- 
nent characteristic of both old and modern Pistojese; the 
change may take place before any consonant or group of con- 
sonants. Assimilation and dissimilation play an important 
part in this development. 

1. By assimilation: aguale® (Al. 13), asaminare 43, contas- 
tare 59, damando (J. P. 230), sanato 468, raguardate (8. Fr. 
12), maladire, maladeggio (8. 98), matafera m&tiphorim (Gr. 
P, 13), maladizione 15, pallareccio γα] δᾶ +- éricitim 16, sgan- 
garato cincér + atiim® (M. 107); antrata (Al. 23) and gian- 
darmi (Son. Pop., 49) are influenced by the nasal (+ cons.).’ 

2. By dissimilation: assempri éxtémpliim (Al. 9), amendare, 
aleg(g)ersi® éligtre 13, piatosa (Cino, 308), aterno (M. 10, n.), 
assercilo (8. 13), abbreo® (C. 45). 

3. Before r: quarelle (M. 35), arredi hérédém 48; mar- 
coledie (8. 7) and possibly (?) vennardi 187 are influenced by 
martedi; sargente sérviéntém (Gr. P. 11) influenced by O. H. 
G. scarjo® and Span. sargento; iarsera (Uso, 470). 

4. Special cases: afecto (Al. 5) = effetto is confounded with 
affetto ; dapot (M. 1534), sagreto = sécrétiim + sdcratiim (i. 
10, n.), aducazione (C. 44), oppuramente (N. 2) is formed by 
analogy with solamente and other adverbs; the pretonic a in 
tutt? addua (.N. 218) comes from the neuter plural.—Cf. Pop. 
Lat. camaratum, Marcator, marcado, pargamina, Armogenes, 


1 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 15. ® Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 3 187. 

* Flechia, A. G., X, 147. *Canello, A. G., IIT, 360. 

3 Ζε. IX, 532. ™ Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., ἃ 368. 
4A. G., XII, 113, 144. ® Diez, Worterbuch, p. 292. 
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Calandina, tantare, aclesia, Amatista, Matauro ;'—many other 
dialects change pretonic ὁ to a particularly beforer: Flor. aterno 
Lam. di Cec., 3, accellenza 33, assendo, sagreto Tancia, 905, 
iarsera 919, aducazione C. Son., 47, sarvare 86, sarvietta 96 ; 
—Sen. iarsera, venardi, Arcolano, arrare (errare), caldarone, 
comparare, delibarare, parsona, povaretto, serafino, vitoparoso, 
Aduardo, agualmente, carastia, piatoso, sanatore ;*—Luc. ven- 
nardie, quarella, gliarsera,’ cambariera ;‘—Pis. venardie, Vala- 
riano, piata, talsera =tersera,’ aduazione C. Son., 47 ;—Corton. 
jarsera Racc., 258, sappard 259 ;—Emil. sarpent, narburt,,® 
arsira ;'—Pad. alletto, piatoso, spiandore, arrore, arsera ;*§— 
Gen. asempio, aspose, aspeitar, axalta, axamiano, arror, mar- 
chante, sarafim, sarmon ;*—Mil. quarélla, marmoria, venardi, 
parcha ;°—N. Ital. damanda, piatosa, splandore, asperto, adefi- 
care, imparadore ; "Campobasso, maremma, cumarella (cu)cu- 
merella.” 

(c) e(-+ palatal) > εἰ in hiatus in old Pistojese: netente nec 
+ &ntém (Al, 9), leialt légdlem (J. 2). 

(d) e>i. 

1. In hiatus. 

a. e+a>i+a: criatura (Al. 63), biato, Biatrice (B. 79), 
erianzia (M. 83), riavisassi τὸ + Advisare (C. 93). 

β. e+a>d>i+e: Bietrice (B. 77). 

γ. ὁ- Εἰ» }- ὁ: dientro dé + Intro (Gr. P. 22). 

δι e+u>t+o: riobarbero réibirbirim (Gr. P. 14). 

2. By assimilation. 

a. siguitamente (Al. 28), pigiore 47, milliore 49, cilimontére 
(Ὁ. 75), zinia γενεά (8. 10), pricissione procéss¥onétm (C. 12), 
carizia chréstiiim 61, discrizione discrétléném (N. 410), spiri- 
menti (Gr. P. 13), pittirosso péctiis + riissiim 15, appipito ; 


1 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 208-15. ™Flechia, A. G., II, 11. 


# Zs. IX, 529-30. 8 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 16. 
24, G., XI, 118. 9 Flechia, A. G., X, 146-7. 

« Raccolta, 347. 10 Salvioni, Dial. Mod., 105. 
°A.G., XI, 144 "| Mussafia, Beitrdige, 112, 115. 
¢Mussafia, Romg., 82. 18 DYOvidio, A. G., IV, 156. 
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the prefix de- > di-: discrivere (Al. 16), diliberato (I. P. 98), 
dilicato (Ricc., 63), disidero (8. Fr. 23), diltcatezze 52; the 
prefix re- > ri-: riplicare (N. 32), ribillione 152. 

3. By dissimilation : nicessita (8. Fr. 21); the prefix de- 
> di-: dicretali (Al. 16), dinnegare 6; the prefix re- > ri-: 
riverenzia (M. 79). 

4. ex « (δ: isaminare (Al, 43), ismisurata (Ricc., 23), isban- 
dire (8. 8), isventolare 92, istravolto &xtra + vdlitiim (XN. 2), 
iscoprendo 8, ispaventosa 10, ismovere 115; also es >18: istate 
aestatim (Gr. P. 11), tstivali aestivalém (Due Lett., 13). 

5. The atonic pronouns me, te se > mi, ti, st before lo, la, 
ne:' si ne (Al. 21), mi ne 59, mi lo (M. 14), mi la 25, mi 0 
23, mi ne 15, mi n’ 17, ti lo 21, ti le 93, δὲ la 95, mi la, ti lo, 
δὲ lo (Uso, 678). 

6. Special cases: isopo (Al. 10) and convisatione 38, where 
the ὁ is under the influence of the 8; iguale aequalém (Al. 60), 
sicundo (Ricc., 103, dipot (Cino, 13), biltate 62, and vintura 
424 are formed according to the regular Italian rule for the 
development of pretonic e; ubbidienza (V. and M. 144) is 
formed according to ubbidire, and nissuno (N.-N. 8) accord- 
ing to niuno.WA—Cf. Pop. Lat. Biutes, diliberat, dilicatus, dis- 
eribere, disiderio, sicunda, etc. ;*—F lor. biato Lam. di Cee., 4, 
sipoltura 29, binigno Tancia, 884, appipito 896, culimonie 899, 
nicista. 921, pricission 925, mimoria 926, dilibrati, nissun(o) 
945; piggiore Dec., I, 1, migliore I, 2; mi n’andat Tes., 22; 
mine passo Intell., 3;—Sen. criatura, biato, Lionardo, riale, 
appipito, cimento, cirimonia, dinajo, disiderto, lunidt, mimoro, 
nicisila, pricissione, sicondo, sipoltura, spiciale, isbandire, isco- 
prire, iscusare, iscumunicare, ismontare, tspedire, state, istt- 
mare; ‘—Luc. ghirone, ciaschiduno, vissica, iscire; °—Pis, issuto, 
vissica, sigondo, istate, finire, iscire,® precissione C. Son., 36, 
nissuno 48 ;—Aret. apitio, sirvito, sintire ;’ Corton. priciso 


1 This phenomenon is limited almost entirely to San Marcello. 

3 οὗ, 3 3. (d) 1. *Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 298-302, 382, 426. 
4 Zs, TX, 531, 533. 6 Tbid., 144. 

§A4.G., XII, 114. 7 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 3 35. 
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Racc., 258, sird 259, nicisserio 260, sirvit® 261, binissimo 
262, virita 266 ;—Gen. dinai = denari, firir, neccissitae, nigun 
nec uno.! 

(e) e> te is a prominent characteristic of old Pistojese. 

1. After a palatal cons.: concieduto (Al. 20), ctelato 37, 
sacierdotale (Ap. δ), vinciera 9, cominciera 17, reggiera 33, 
vangielizzd 43, giacieranno 45, magiesta 65, piangieranno 75, 
disciendea 85, dacciello 89, velociemente 95, gienerazione 97, 
giendarmi (S. Fr. 12); also in modern Pistojese: chiac- 
chierone (Gr. P. 20), Gienerale, cieseraria 21, gieografia 22, 
sviscierato 23. 

2. mielate (C. 18), stentiede 43, tienere 106, and vienere 110 
are formed by analogy with the stem-accented forms.—Cf, 
Flor. vienuco C. Son., 27, bieltate Intell., 132; Prat. gieloso 
Orest., 95 ;—Pis. vienuto α Son., 19 .—Aret. ’ gientile Guit- 
tone 170, ricievendo 179 ;—B. D’ Ant. clercando Zé., XV, 
58, ingieneroe, uccielletts 61, dolciemente 62. 

(Ὁ e>0. 

1. e(-+ labial): proveduto (Al. 47), adovenire 54, doventare 
54, n., soppellire sépéllire (I. P. 461), romanere 476, n., dopot 
(M8. 1444), propotemzia (8. 199). 

2. Confounding of prefixes: soddusse siibdictre instead of 
sédiictre* (1. P. 476, n.), protenzione, procetti (Gr. P. 12), 
projudicare, prosunzione; perhaps also soppellire, proveduto 
and propotenzia of the preceding paragraph. 

3. oscire dstltim -[- éxire (Al. 65) is learned.—Cf. Flor. sop- 
pellito Lam. di Cec., 35, protenzione V. and M., 144, sodusse Tes., 
5 ;—Sen. dovenire, doventare, dovoto, procendi, proferire, profett 
pérféctiim ;*—Luc. soppellire, romase, dopende, ciometerio.‘ 


A pheresis. 


’saminamento (Al. 48), ’scrudere éxclidére (8. 7), Manuelle 
100, strazione 142, quilibrio 121, resia 128, ’state aestatém (C. 


1A, G., X, 147. 3 Zs., 1X, 534. 
* Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram. 3137. 44. G., XII, 114. 
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103), lemosina (N. 200), reda, sperto.—Cf. Flor. ’siliato C. Son., 
41, ’limosiniere 85 ;—Sen. mendare, difizio, senpro (exemplum) 
spresso,' ’resia C. Son., 44,’ Manuelle 77 ;—Luc. spetlare, state, 
scire exire ;*—Pis. stinguere, rede, spettare, scire exire,®’ Uropa 
C. Son., 21. 
Syncope. 

1. Between mute and liquid: pricolo, considrate (M. 52), 
sprimentare ( Uso, 935), sparare. 

2. Between s-+-7r in the Fut. and Cond. of the verb essere: 
srd, 8rd, srei, sresti, srebbe, etc. 

3. tstu* = se tu (Al. 7).—Cf. Flor. pricolosa Tancia, 877, 
sre 881, deltbrato 908, stu 930.;—Sen. mercordt C. Son., 91, 


Epenthesis. 


Between mute and liquid: pigherizia, mitera mitrim (Gr. 


P, 22). 
Metathesis. 


presempio (M. 57), suprestizione (V. and M. 81).—Cf. Sen. 
presempio C. Son., ὃ ;—Luc. presempio Uso, 751. 


Post-tonic ὁ. 


(a) e remains in old Pistojese. 

1. In paroxytones: diece (J. 2), lunge (Cino, 67), domane 
(5. Fr. 28). 

2. In proparoxytones: gioven (Cino, 83).—Cf. Sen. gio- 
veno ;°—Luc. domane B. Luc., 72. 

(Ὁ) e><eaftera palatal cons. This development isastrong 
characteristic of old Pistojese and is also found in the modern 
language. Both elements of the diphthong are pronounced.® 

1. In paroxytones : lucie (Al. δ), pacie 6, dolcie 7, vocie 18, 
nuocie 20, dispiacie 25, radicve 34, leggie légém 46, crocie (B. 
78), fornacie (Ap. 5), falcte 61, meritricie 69, lungie 75, invecie 

1 Zs. IX, 534. ‘ Grober’s Grundriss, I, 528. 

3 Ibid., 125. δ Ze, IX, 541. 

 [bid., 153. 6 Also in the Lucchese. Cf. 4. (d) 8. a, n. 
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(Gr. P. 15), felicie 67.—Cf. Flor. diecie Crest. 24, pacie 26 ; 
B. d’Ant. dolcie Zs., XV, 51, piacie 62, leggie 63, bocie 70. 

2. In proparoxytones: cresciere (Al. 35), sempricie 40, 
calicie 53, angielo (Ap. 7), soduciere sttbdictre 11, leggiere 
(Gr. P. 20). 

(c) e> 0 in old Pistojese. 

1. In paroxytones. 

a. Primary e: puro (Al. 67). 

8. Secondary e: tuo < tue < tu (non sai) Al. 4, piuo < pine 
< pit (tosto) 8, and rendéo < rendée < rendeé (lode) are due to 
assimilation ;'—aveto (decto) Al. 68.—Cf. Sen. rendéo, cadéo, 
potéo, sedéo, vendéo.? 

2. In proparoxytones in modern Pistojese : lellora hédérim 
(Gr. P. 13). 

Variants. 

(a) e> a in old Pistojese. 

1. In paroxytones: adonqua (Al. 51); ina < ine < tn 43 
where the a is out of secondary 6. 

2. In proparoxytones: senacha (Al. 7) by assimilation.— 
Cf. Flor. dunqua Intell., 162 ;—Luc. qualunqua B. Lue., 1, 
quantunqua 2, chiunqua 18 ;—Pad. ancha, doncha ;*—old 
Ven. adonca.* 

(Ὁ) e> ὑ in proparoxytones. 

1. In hiatus: linia (Gr. P. 21) by assimilation. 

2. After a vowel: preiti (Al. 12) présby¥tériim > prevete > 
preete > preiti by dissimilation.—Cf. Pop. Lat. linia, tinia, 
vinia ; °—Neapol. prevete.® 

(c) e>us shiguro sibér + (M. 34) by assimilation. 


Syncope. 


povra Cino, 67 (in rhyme).—Cf. Flor. povra Fiera, 77 (not 
in rhyme) ;—Sen. poro C. Son., 42. 


lef. my article on tu> tue> two, Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. VIII, No. 2, cols. 
97-99. 4A. G., XII, 254. 

2 Zs., 1X, 427. 5 Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 437, 441-42. 

8 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 22. 5 Thid., II, 356. 
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: Epenthesis. 


Between mute -+ liquid: maghero (8. 7), aghero (C. 49), 
pighero.—maghero and pighero are found in other dialects." 


Epithesis. 

e used as an off-glide with oxytones is a strong Pistojese 
characteristic ; in fact the rule is almost constantly observed 
by the contadini. 

1. a+e: arae (Al. 8), farae 10, strae 14, tacerae 15, drae 
16, potrae 19, giae 31, siae 42, viverrae 53, atrae 57, vendt- 
carrae 58, aquae 71, strae (J. 4), parrae 7, sae (M. 3), anderae 
(S. 34), sarae (C. 12), hae 27, vae 50, lae 78. 

2. e+e: é (Stor., 8), mée (S. 71), potée. 

3. t-+e: lallie (M. 8), die, lunedie, lacquie 51, ste, cute (Ὁ. 
9), accoste 10, costte, seppellte 20, te 21, chte 39, martedie, 
marcoledie 81. 

4. 0+ 6: altroe (Al. 11), lagrimoe 20, levoe, apeloe 21, cioe 
24, peroe 68, amoe (8. Fr. 21), ririvoe (M. 10), androe (8. 34), 
806, fermoe, imperoe (C. 8), arrioe, doe, addenteroe 9, scontroe, 
saroe 10, voe, covoe 11, andoe, foe, cavoe, noe 18, principioe 19, 
scramoe 21, lassoe 24, tiroe 25, diroe 27, seccoe 29, montoe 32, 
garboe 36, comandoe 37, staroe 42, nentroe 43, menoe 44, tornoe 
(N.-N. 521). 

5. u+e: tue (Al. 4), sue siistim (C. 10), giue 14, lassue = 
la + su 19, fue 26, pide 89. 

6. pere (Cino, 51).—Cf. Flor. lae, ée, pite, Lam. di Cee., 
4, tue Tancia, 911, giue C. Son., 7, noe 19, cosie 46, Gesue 50, 
quae, lae 55, quie 77, fue Crest., 24, de Intell., 138; Dante 
uses the epithetical e generally for the sake of the rhyme: ee, 
Inf. XXIV, 90, ste, Purg. XXVIII, 8, sue, Purg. XVI, 
30 ;7—Sen. colae, mee, cosie, perde, gide, cide, gide, piite, sue, 
chie, tue, quie, [te, cittde, veritae, necesilde, volontde ; ὃ also numer- 


1Caix, Dial. d’ Ital., 126. 
?Zehle, Laut- und Fler., 24. 3 Ζε, IX, 586. 
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ous verbs: amde, andde, cercde, fermde, levde, etc.,' gnderde, 
durde, farae, potrae, doe, dae, foe, fae, soe, stoe, voe, vae, etc. ;'— 
Luc. ae B. Luc., 1, quie 2, seguitrde 15, farae 27, fue 47, por- 
terde, vorrde 55, guue 72, noe, fae 79, stae 87, piue 91, serae 
92, dirroe Racc., 253. 


I. 
§ 6. Tonic I. 


(a) «in Pistojese shows very few variations from the literary 
Italian. 

(Ὁ) ὁ remains: δὲ si (S. Fr. 8), ditto dictiim * (C. 19). 

(c) i> ¢: tresti (M. 95), donzena® dodYcink by change of 
suffix. 

(d) ὦ» ἐξ: serviervi (N.-N. 4). 

(e) «> us: fubbie or fiubbe (M. 24 and note), the vowel is 
assimilated to the labial consonant.—Cf. Ven. fiuba, Lomb. 
δία, O. Fr. afubler.‘ 


§ 7. ATONIC I. 
1. Pretonic 1. 


(a) + remains: agevilez(z)a (Al. 52), licitto (J. 19), nuviletta 
(S. Fr. 8), signato (MS. 1444), incora hinc + dram (Due Lett., 
13); the ὁ remains in the atonic pronouns ci, vi before lo, la, 
ne: οἱ lo (M. 40), ct la 75, οἱ n’ 5, vi lo 20, vi la 97, vi ne 101. 

(b) «> e, 

There are many examples of this phenomenon in both old 
and modern Pistojese. Meyer-Liibke® says that the forms 
with pretonic e are under Umbrian-Aretino or Provengal 
influence. 


1 Ibid., 427-8. 

*I give dictiim according to Ascoli, A. G., I, 28, and note 3; K6rting, 
Lat, Rom. Wb., 2558; Pieri. A. G., ΧΙ], 109, gives ditto as formed upon 
dissi, 

δ οὗ, Italian dozzena, Canello, A. G., VII, 319. 
*Caix, Dial. ὦ Ital., 205. δ Ital. Gram., 3 123. 
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1. By assimilation: relegione (Al. 6), lecenza 56. 

2. By dissimilation : inemica (AL. 35), rilegioso 67, opentone 
71, ipocresia (Rice., 51), omessione (I. P. 86), temitoso (M. 88), 
prencipi 90, letigio (C. 21), redicolo (Gr. P. 23). 

3. Special cases: vertudie (Al. 4), vectoria 51, vetuperio 77, 
verti. (Cino, 25), vertudioso (M. 78), metragghie (S. 112), per- 
ruchieri pilicarftim (N. 230), gennastia (Gr. P. 45), mesurare ; 
in = en (em): entruni In + tdrniim (M. 23), nempare {mparit 
(Gr. P. 20).—Cf. Pop. Lat. prencepe, prencipe ;'\—F lor. verta, 
Intell., 134, promession Decam., I, 1, sempatia, C. Son., 36, 
vecino ;—Sen. fenire, rileggioso, trebuna, vettoria, enfermo, em- 
parare, and many others ;?—Lue. prencipio, fenire, perrucca,® 
mesurai Racc., 252 ;—Pis. menuto, besogna, vertude ; ‘—Corton. 
ordeneto Racc., 259. 

(c) t>0. 

1, Before labial cons.: obbriaco, ombuto (N.-N. 16), om- 
possibile, onfiare (9) C. 85, onferno (3). 

2. Before l:° baggiolare vacillare or vagillare® (S. 232), 
ventolazione 8. 

3. Special cases: Modonesi (I. P. 301), formed on Modona ; 
oncenso (J. 28) the pretonic o of which probably comes from 
the article lo ?°—Cf. Flor. doviso Tancia, 877, nobolta 932 ; 
—Sen. ombusto, ombuto, omperadore, omperio, oncenso, onferno, 
onterdetto ;'—Luc. fonire, ombuto, onferno,’ ompiccio Racc., 245, 
ompossibile 250 ;—Tuscan ombuto, romasuglio.® 


Variants. 


(a) 1)» a: arbatrato (Son. Pop., 43) and sarvatico are due 
to assimilation; giangia gingivim (S. 7) under influence of 
the nasal consonant n.—Cf. Flor. Modanesi, Sec. Rap., 4 ;— 
Corton. antendere Racc., 259 ;—old Tuscan salvaggio.’ 


'Schuch., Vokalismus, IT, 28, 54. ®Caix, Studi, 3 179. 


® Zs, ΙΧ, 539-40. 7 Zs., 1X, 540. 
3A. G., XII, 114. ®Caix, Dial. ὦ Ital., 128. 
4 Tbid., 145. *Caix, Origini, 75. 


®Canello, A. G., III, 335. 
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(Ὁ) t> us: unutile (Gr. P. 49) by assimilation ; buzzeffe bis 
+ ff (S. 235) influenced by the preceding labial consonant 6 
and perhaps by the τὸ in due; vestuario.—Cf. Flor. vestuario ;' 
—Sen. purate, subillo, utulita ;?—Luc. unutile Racc., 253 ;— Pis. 
funire, sumiglia C. Son., 63 ;—Aret. buzzeffe.* 


Apheresis. 


_ (a) Before nasal + consonant. 

1. After article or pronoun: lo ’ntendimento (Al. 5), cht 
*ngura, le ngure, la ’ngiuria 8, gli ’nvidiosi 9, lo ’nsegno, lo 
"‘ngegno 16, lo ’ncominciamento 18, lo ’nduscio 22, la ’ncacti- 
viscie 30, lo ’nferno 35, lo ’mperio 41, lo ’nprincipio, li ’ncomin- 
ciamenti 43, che ’ntendea 60, lo ’mperadore 73, all’ ’ncanto (M. 
30), lo ’nsaccava 54, se ’ntoppano 63, lo ’nteresse 69, lo ’nterprdt 
71, lo ’mpard, della ’ndivia, vine ’ntendete 101, la ’ndulgenna 
106, la ’mpamata (8. 119), la ’nserenata, la ’nvezzata 152, la 
*nnarzata 210, la ’mpromessa 274, ’ghi ’ntraviense (C. 8), tene 
*nteso 9, dallo ’ngrasso 11, lo ’mprumettiedi 12, loro ’nzino 
13, uno ’n 15, lo ’nsacca 17, lo ’nvito, tene ’nfrattanto 18, lust 
*mperoe, allo ’mprovviso 19, dello ’ngordo 23, ’ghi ’ngolaa 28, 
to Ἤν, ti ’nceapocchire 29. 

2. After the words e and a: e’nduscie (Al. 36), e ’nffine 76, 
a ’ndevinar (M. 8), a ’nnamorati 14, a ’ngorgar 58, a ’ntra- 
versar 74, a nfustirst 76, a ’ntormentire (S. 28), a ’ngrassa (C. 
10), a ’ngozza 14, a ’ntende 18. 

3. After auxiliary verbs: era ’ncoccio (M. 30), ava ’nzurlito 
46, λα ’nsegni (S. 3), fusst ’nnamorata 32, ste ’ngiallito 87, fusst 
*nchiostro 151, ha ’mpegnato 266. 

4, Special cases: det ’mframectere (Al. 3), da ’mparare 30, 
ogna ’nduscio 36, soperbia ’ngenera 50, sappia ’nsinor (M. 15), 
naso ’nnun 30, coresto ’mbatltina 109, pere 'mparare (8. 27), 
ritta ’ntostita (C. 11), accoste ’nsino 15, foco ’ntra 18. 

(Ὁ) Before cons. + vow.: magine (J. 28), talia ( Rice., 24).— 
Cf. Flor. ὁ ’ntenda, Tancia, 877, ho ’nteso 899, lo ’ntoppo 906, 


1 Uso, 1023. 3 Ζς, IX, 540. 2 Tbid., 145. ‘Uso, 192. 
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la ’nvilia 914, chi ’mpard 922, lo ’nchino 933, lo ’nferno Intell., 
167, Anno ’nteso 170, 2 ’ntra 148, la ’nsegna 168, lo’mbusto 177, 
Talia 183, la ’ntenzione Decam., I, 2, lo ’ngegno, I, 3, lo ’nquisi- 
tore, I, 6, tutto ’ntero C. Son., 18, lo ’nsegnaan 28, ’taliano 41, la 
struzione 42 ;—Sen. lo ’ngegno, lo ’ntelletto, la’nvidia, ho ’nteso, 
a ’nganni, ne ’ncresce, senza ’npaccio ;'—Luc. uno ’nferno, la 
’mpostura,’ lo ’ncontri Cant. Pop., 18 ;—Pis. una ’nfamita, 
questo ’ncanto, Talia,’ lo ’mpossibile, C. Son., 26, tutto ’ntero 35, 
2 ’nutile 46, uno ’gnorante 47, ho ’nteso 88 ;—Tuscan lo ’npera- 
dore B. d’Ant., Zs., XV, 56, lo ’nbusto 65, ello ’ndugiare 66 ; 
—Neapol. mporta, npace,* nfaccia, ncapo, ngiuria.? 


Prosthesis. 


The popular Latin prosthetic i before s impurum appears 
in Pistojese even when the preceding word ends in a vowel : 5 
(unde) iscrito (Al. 34), (divina) iecriptura 35, (e) isforzanst, 
(tuo) istato 37, (ogna) ispirito, (ria) isperanza 38, (sono) ischer- 
niti 40, (pido) istrania 41, (sotht) rstipulament?’ 46, (soperbia) 
iscendera 50, (consilio) tspecialmente 51, (quali) istuo 52, (δ) 
istabile, ( fae) istolto 58, (potrasse) iscelere 61, (unde) isdegna 
62, (nosso) iscudo 66, (motto) istudiare 30, (nello) istangnio 
(Ap. 89), (sua) tscenza (Al. 68), (vollio) ispoglare, (cose) iscure 
71, (2) tspezia 74, (sera) tscandalizato 76, tanto ispretato (N. 44), 
(correva) istupita 84, (loro) istevano 414, (strippata) istasera (C. 
16).—Cf. Pop. Lat. tscripta, ispirito, ispecies, istare, istabile, etc.’ 


Syncope. 
In the loan ὃ word testtmonanza (Al. 71). 
Epenthesis. 


aguaito < Ger. wahtén (Al. 40), abibisognio (Ap. 17) by 
reduplication ; fiorte 75, nessiuna (S. Fr. 21), sciabbiosa (N. 


1 Zs., TX, 541. δ Colles. Napol. XXVITI, 7. 
24.G., XII, 125. ®cf. Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 3 144. 
3 Tbid., 153. T8chuch., Vokalismus, II, 338, 342, 346. 


«N. Amer. Rev., 1882, p. 308. Ὁ5εῖ, Grober’s Grundriss, I, 588, 3 78. 
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154), distribuizione (Gr. P. 13), influenced by distributre ; 
diotto 24, inghilese 22 influenced by Inghilterra.—Cf. Proven- 
gal aguaztar. 
Metathesis. 
furigelli filucellum (M. 47), where the wu is attracted to the 
initial syllable by the labial consonant /f. 


2. Post-tonic 1. 

(a) ὃ remains in old Pistojese. 

1. In paroxytones: forst, where the ὁ remains on account 
of its proclitic position. 

2. In proparoxytones. 

a. Learned words ending in -bilis:' nuvilt, odievile, ras- 
ctonevile (Al. 9), chonvenevile 14, increscievile 23, abondevile 32, 
piacevilt 38, inghannevili, usinghevilr 40, agievile 52, innomere- 
vili 53, onorevile 70, bisognevili (J. 7), fievile, debile (M. 8, n.). 

8. Special cases: sindico (1. P. 299), solidi (MS. 1444),— 
Cf. Sen. onorevile, ragionevile ;*—Luc. personevile, bisognevile, 
onorevile ;°=—Pis. convenevile, ragionevile, onorevile.* 

(Ὁ) t>ein proparoxytones : nuveli (Al. 50), honorevele ( Rice., 
4), nobele, simele, utele.—Cf. Pop. Lat. nobelis, sterelis, nomene, 
ordene ;°—Sen. onorevele, mobele, simele, utele, ordene ; #—Pis. 
simele, omeni ;*—Corton. grandene Racc., 259, subbeto 260 ;— 
old Venet. simele, nobele ;’—N. Ital. graveda, nuovelo.® 

(c) ὁ)» ie’ in paroxytones: nascie, finiscie (Al. 23), conoscte 
25, conducie 29, disdicie 35, istringie, digiungie 45, contradicie 
53, crescie 56, vincie (Ap. 11), dicie 17.—Cf. Flor. dicte 
Orest., 24. 

Variants. 


(a) «>a in the proparoxytone Modana (S. 7) by assimi- 
lation.—Cf. Flor. Modana, Sec. Rap., 4. 


1 cf. Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., ὃ 119. 

3 Zs., IX, 541. 6 Thid., 145. 

34. G., XII, 115. ΤΑ. G., XII, 252. 

* Tbid., 145. ® Mussafia, Beitrage, 113. 
®Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 14, 21-2. 5 οἵ. Post-tonic ¢> te. 
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(Ὁ) 71> οἴῃ proparoxytones: Modona (1. P. 219) by assimi- 
lation, possivole (C. 37) by assimilation to the preceding labial 
consonant.—Cf. Flor. utole Tancia, 892, nobol 932, possivol, 
Lam, di Cec., 2 ;—Luc. Modona, possibole.' 


Syncope. 
(a) In hiatus. 


1. Before a: the loan* words ingiura (Al. 5), memora, 
pecuna 63. 

2. Before e: spece (Gr. P. 15), superfice 20. 

3. Before o: silenzo (Al. 15), ispazo 23. 

(b) Between consonants: medesmo (Al. 3).—Cf. Flor. vitu- 
pero, impero, purgatoro Bocc., lussura Intell. ;?—Sen. engiura, 
matera, stora ;*—Luc. medesmo, B. Luc., 81. 


Epenthesis. 


After J, r, n: cuculio (8. 8), alia 32, premuria (C. 90), 
usuria, tribunia (Gr. P. 16), minia, miria 17, calibrio 18. 


Metathesis. 


Post-tonic ὁ in hiatus is attracted by the tonic syllable: 
jiube (M. 24), εἰδάα (C. 100), schioppo (N. 22), pianere, ris- 
piarmo (Gr. P. 13), pianerino 19, stiuda 21, siero 49.—Cf. 
Flor. pianere, Lam. di Cec., 23, steda ;—Sen. pianere, C. Son., 
39, stiuda Assetta, 275 ;—Luc. rispiarmo, sieda, stiuda ;‘— 
Pis. rispiarmo ; °—Aret. rimiedo.® 


O. 


§ 8. Tonic Q. 
(a) 9 remains. 
1, In open syllable before labial cons. : gmero, gigvane by 
the side of giovane. 


14, G., XII, 115. 3 οἵ, Gréber’s Grundriss, I, 688, 378. 
Zs., 1X, 642. “A. G., XII, 126. 5 Ibid., 158. 
* Billi, Dial. Chian. cf. Caix, Dial, ὦ Ital. 196, n. 2. 
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2. In closed syllable: adonqua, (Al. 9), lectora 16, nolla 
nillam (rimproverane) 32, where the translator was doubtless 
influenced by the non improperat of his original Latin text: 
gionto juinctiim (Cino, 35),' alegna alicitinim 17 (in rhyme), 
donche (C. 8), ponto piincttim.—Cf. Flor. donche Lam. di 
Cec‘, 7 ;—Sen. donque,® gionto, ponto ;°—Corton. donqua Race., 
261 ;—Fr. donc ;—Span. donques. 

(Ὁ) o> 9. 

1. In open syllable before r: loro (Gr. P. 49), ore, allora, 
ancora 50.—Cf. Luc. ora, allora, loro, costoro, coloro ;‘—Pis. 
ora, allora, loro, costoro, coloro ;°—Fr. or, encor, lor.’ 

2. In closed syllable. 

a. Before r (+ cons.): corto, giorno.—Cf. Flor. giorno. 

8. Before ἰ (+ cons.): volgo (Gr. P. 47), colla 50, volto. 

y. Before ce: moscio mitccidiim,’ moceio, bocca ; secondary 
CC: sciocco. 

(c) o>u. 

1. In open syllable: supra (Al. 25), devuto 32, du’ dé + 
ubi, induve (M. 43), nw’= not, vu’= voi (δ. 118), nun (ὮΝ. 1).— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. nus, vus.* 

2. In closed syllable. 

a. Before nasal (+ cons.): Alfunso (Al. δ), prunto 31, 
unde.—Cf. Pop. Lat. funte, prunte.* 

B. Special cases: amoruso (M. 3, n.), scusst 29, puppa,” 
fussi (N. 1).—Cf. Flor. nui Tanecia, 926, nun Race., 278, vu 
C. Son., 77;—Sen. duve, nun, supra, unde;"—Luc. duve, 
fussi ; °—Pis. nun Race., 291, duve, fussi. 


1Fernow, Rom. Stud., ITI, 278. 


3. Uso, 351. “A. G., XII, 112. 
3 Tbid., 633. δ Ibid., 143. 

6 Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 146. 

7 Uso, 606. 

8Schuch., Vokulismus, II, 98. 

9 Thid., 118-19. M Zs., IX, 544-6. 


10 A, G., XH, 110. 8 Ibid., 142-3. 
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§ 9. Tonic 0. 

(a) 9 remains. 

1. In open syllable in learned words : lenzolo (8. 94), mag- 
ghiolo m&llésltim 97, solo 140, tono 147, ovo 201, bono (C. 8), 
fora, foco 11, for, novo 16, cocere 18, core 22, logo 24, omint 
33, sono 35, figliolo, omo (N. 1), vole, eoce 20, coco 29, voto 208, 
sona (Gr. P. 11), treciol cftri5lim, 12, razziolo 15, scola 33, 
bot 47.—Cf. Flor. core, omo, bono, dole, sole Brunetio;' Dante 
has loco, foco in rhyme, trovo,? gioco, Tancia, 904, foco, omo, 
Intell., 138, loco 144, schola 146, bono 147, novi 150, for 153, 
gioco 201, pd, coce, core 204, figliola C. Son., 17, sore 28 ;— 
Sen. bono C. Son., 3, sora, fora, vole 7, ovo 8, novo 10, domo 
95 ;—in West Lucchese only the forms in o are heard ; °—Pis. 
“ τ dittongo dell’ ὅ ἃ oggi costantemente ridotto nella citta, 
ma resiste pur sempre in alcune parti della campagna ;” ‘— 
Sicil. bonu, novu, rota, cori ;°—Pad. bon, core, fora, homo, nova. 
po (post) ;°—Gen. omo, bona, sor solet, vol vuole, nova, fora, 
po potest, cor, sona.’ 

2. In closed syllable: longo (Cino),* ognit.—Cf. Luc. longo 
Race., 253 ;—Gen. longo.’ 

(b) o> u. 

1. In open syllable: humo (MS. 1330), nuve (MS. 1339), 
luglio lol¥iim (S. 95), ugna (pure) = bisogna sdnitim 151.— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. humo." 

2. In closed syllable: in ugni (N. 1) and ugnum (M. 95) 
the o is raised to the u by the u+ ᾧ; fursi (M. 12) is unex- 
plained." Is the ὦ due to the following 7?—Cf. Pop. Lat. 
prursus ;"—F lor. ugni Lam. di Cec.,4;—Lue. fursi, ugni ; 5— 
Pis. fursi, ugni ; “—Corton. pu post Racc., 259. 


1Zehle, Laut-und Flex., 12, 18. 5 Fernow, Rom. Stud., 111, 278. 
34. G., XII, 110. °Mussafia, Beitrage, 114. 

34. G., XIT, 109. 10 Schuch., Vokalismus, IT, 134. 
 Tbid., 142. τ Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 3 65. 
®Schneegans, Sicil. Dial., 17. 18 Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 123. 


ὁ Wendriner, Pad. Mund.,12,18. 124.0., XII, 110. 
7A. G., X, 145. 16 [bid., 142. 
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(c) ὁ in open syllable> uo: rispuose (Al. 4), truono (J. 26), 
pruovo, truovo.—Cf. Sen. rispuose; Lue. muodo, duodeci; ?— 
Tuscan truova, puote ;*°—Pad. mud (= modo), nuovo,—uolo, cuo- 
fano, nuove (<Cndvém), ruosa, cuorpo, muorto, puovero ; ‘old 
Venet. pruova, compuose, muodo ;°—N. Ital. muodo, nuove, 
ruosa.° 


§ 10. ATONIC oO. 


1, Pretonic o. 

(a) o> a. 

1. Before r: argollio (Al. 8), barbottare βόρβορος + (S. 46) 
influenced by barba ;’ scarpione (Gr. P. 16). 

2. Special cases: canoscentha (Al. 60), accupare (8. 8) is 
due to the confounding of the prepositions οὗ and ad, Salamone 
(C. 96) by assimilation.—Cf. Flor. Attavione, Salamone, scar- 
pione, Taniri Purg. XII, 56, aneidore Inf. V, 61;—Sen. 
scarpione, acconare, accasione, ac(c)upare, Salamone ;*—Pis. 
calosso, Bartalomeo ; °—Pad. hanore, canoscere.' 

(b) o>12, 

1. By assimilation: giritondo™ gyr[are] + rotunda (i. 77), 
pricissione (S. 7). 

2. Special cases: vilume (M. 8, ἢ.) is influenced by viluppo, 
vilucchio, accomidare (8. 8) is formed on comido = comodo by 
analogy with the many forms in -ido, innunistante (N. 33) 
where the ὁ is probably prosthetic ὁ before 8 impurum.“—Cf, 
Flor. tignum Tancia, 907, pricission 925 ;—Aret. diminio, 
accomidare ; “—Rom. accomidare.” 


1 Zs., ΙΧ, 542. 8 Parodi, Romania, XVIII, 601. 
3.4. G., XII, 109. 9 Zs., 1X, 547. 

8 B. d Antona, Zs., XV, 51. 10 A, G., XII, 145. 

‘Wendriner, Pud. Mund., 13. 11 ‘Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 20. 

® A. G., II, 249-50. 18 cf, Caix, Dial @ Ital., 196, π. 2. 
6 Mussafia, Beitrdge, 114. 13 Mussafia, Beitrage, 114. 

1 KGrting, Lat.-Rom. Wb., 1286. 14 Parodi, Romania, XVIII, 601. 
18 Zs, ΙΧ, 547. 


16 Billi, Dial Chian. cf. Caix, Dial d’Ital., 195. 
1 Caix, Dial d’ Ital., 205. 


A™ 
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(6) o>u 

This development of pretonic o > u is a strong Pistojese 
characteristic, particularly of the modern language. 

1. In hiatus: in Buemia (1. P. 466) and tuelette (Gr. P. 15) 
the ¢ raises the o to u. 

2. wu with following ὁ. 

(1.) Before labial cons.: ubriaza (Al. 65), ubbrigoe (C. 15), 
ubbidienza (V. and M. 188), Uvidio (Al. 54). 

(2.) Before other cons. than labials: wechiello (Uso, 1007), 
udiato (Al. 8), ulivo. 

8. Other cases of u with following 1. 

(1.) Before J, m,n, r: tavulini (M. 31), culizione (C. 10), 
culizionare 13, cultivazione (Ν. 228), inchuminciamenti (Al. 11), 
parturira 16, sbaturlir (M. 26). 

(2.) Before other cons. than J, m,n, r: puchino (N. 228), 
cucchiert 320, costudimento ( Gir. P. 12), devuzione (Son. Pop., 57). 

(3.) wu with following 6. 

a. Before labial cons.: comprumetto (C. 9), mumento 16, 
imprumettere 77, mumentino (Gr. P. 39), Ruberto (N. 42), 
puvesia, puveta, puvetare 91. 

B. Before n: muneta (C. 41). . 

y. Before r: garanturerd (M. 71), curtelluccio (C. 15), cur- 
tello (N.-N. 19). 

δ. Before t: prutestoe (C. 36), prutezione 179. 

4, u with following a. 

a. Before liquids: diavularie (M. 8), diavulaccio 17, pro- 
pulaccio 76, crullare (8. 8), luntano (Al. 42), bronturar (M. 
68), tremurar 81. 

B. Special cases: cugnato (Al. 16), giucare (M. 3, n.). 

5, Special cases: curruccio (I. P. 487) and nunustante (Son, 
Pop., 57) are due to assimilation ; frugiuron (Jf. 66), spenzu- 
rone 80.—Cf. Pop. Lat. cugnatu, munea ;'—F lor. munimento 
Intell., 198, ulivo, ubbrigare, pulizia, Spuleto,? mumento C. Son., 
9, culizione 17, upinione 30, puetico 33, prugresso 52 ;—Sen. 


18chuch., Vokalismus, II, 127,186. * Parodi, Romania, X VIII, 601. 
3 
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ammunire, amunizione, arbuscello, buttiga, buttino, co(n)pusi- 
zione, crullare, cumuno, cumunione, cuprire, munisterio, muneto, 
pulizia, spuleto, ubligare, up( p)inione, urechio,' pruciasione C. 
Son., 70, mumento, ugnun Compon., 315 ;—Luc. cugnato, 
pulenta, cureggia, Lunardo, muneta,? oucchieri Racc., 247, 
nunistante 253 ;—Pis. prutesta, muneta, mumento, fumento, 
cuscienza, unore, udoralo, sumiglia, innucenzia, imprumessa, 
preputente, memuriale, capurale, piruletia, cugnato, cunsegnare, 
Furli, menumare, accumiatare, ammunire ;°—Corton. puduto 
Race., 258, cugneta, pruvista 261, vussignuria 263, puchino, 
furestiero, scuprire, puisie ;‘—Neapol. accust, pueta, prufeta.® 

(d.) o> uo by analogy with stem-accented forms: ris- 
puondendo (Al. 24), suonato (Gr. P. 11), scuolaro 22.— 
Cf. Flor. suonando Purg. X, 4, tuonar XV, 138°;—N. 
Ital. repuosare, aluogare, muolare.’ 


Variants. 
(a) o remains in the learned word cocina (Gr. P. 43).—Cf. 
Sen. cocina.® 
(Ὁ) o> 6: interpidi (M. 71); precissione (Gr. P. 11) is 
due to the confounding of prefixes.—Cf. Pis. precissione ΟἹ. 
Son., 36. 
A pheresis. 
*bria SblYat (Al. 13), gni, gnuno (Rice., 30), imma = o(h)ime 
(V. and M. 100), 260 = οἱδὸ ( Uso, 470).—Cf. Flor. gnun Tan- 
cia, 910 ;—Sen. ’gnuno C. Son., 8. 


Syncope. 


disnore (Al. 43), bainetta Bayonne + (8. 8).—Cf. Sen. dis- 
nore,® bainette C. Son., 64. 


1 Zs., IX, 547. δ Collez. Napol., XXVIII, δ. 
3 4. Ο., XII, 115. 6 Zehle, Laut-und Flez., 30. 
3A. G., XII, 145. 1 Mussafia, Bretérdge, 114. 


‘Caix, Dial. d' Ital. 123. 8 ΖΗ, IX, 548. 
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2. Post-tonic o. 

(a) o>e. 

1. In paroxytones: quande (Gr. P. 22) formed by analogy 
with dove, donde. 

2. In proparoxytones before r: metafero (Gr. P. 13), fos- 
fero 14. 

(b) o (+2 >u(+/], r) in proparoxytones: diavwo (M. 
88), nécciur niicédliim 4, lucciuro 9, sdrucciuro 29, rossignuri 
liscintidla 81.—Cf. Pop. Lat. diabulo.' 


Variants. 


(a) o remains in the proparoxytone lievore lépdrém (Al. 7). 

(Ὁ) o ><a in proparoxytones: filosafo (C. 72) influenced by 
siptre; atamo (Gr. P. 14) by assimilation.—Cf. Sen. fllosafo.’ 

(c) o >i in the proparoxytone comido (C. 64) formed by 
analogy with the many forms in -ido.° 


Syncope. 
dialo diabdlim (Al. 55). 
Metathesis. 
entroni (MM. 22). 
U 


§ 11. Tonic τ. 


u remains: (un’) uncia (Gr. P. 12), probably influenced by 
the article un, is the only example in Pistojese where tonic ὦ 
varies from the Italian. 


§12. ATONIC U. 


1. Pretonic u. 
(a) wu remains. 


1. In hiatus: ciwino stiintim (Ner.),‘ save (8. Fr. 60). 


'Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 133. Icf. Parodi, Romania, XVIII, 601. 
* Ζε., ΙΧ, 548. * Quoted by Caix, Studi, 289. 
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2. In learned and half-learned words. : | 

a. Before labial cons. : supradetta (B. 83), suprabunda (S. 
Fr, 23), puppare (Uso 780), summita (S. Fr. 11). 

8. Before liquids: populazo (Rice., 32), multiplicare (8. Fr. 
27), particulare 52, dificulta (N. 181), urvieto (Rico., 25), 
ratturbare (C. 92), currieri (N. 14), giocurare ( Uso, 437). 

y. Before n: habundare, fundare (8. Fr. 2), circundata 8. 

ὃ. Before 8: circustantia (S. Fr. 9), cust. 

e. Special cases: crucifisso (J. 29), scudella (Gr. P. 12) 
formed on scudo.—Cf. Dante, who preserves the pretonic u 
before 2: maculato Inf. I, 33, caniculare X XV, 10, sengulare 
Purg. VIII, 67, sepulerale X XI, 7, articulare XXV, 69 ;'— 
Sen. scudella, manutenere, abundanza, volunta, cullui ;?—Luce. 
ruvina, scudella, curtello, singulare ;*—Pis. scudella, curtello, 
populare, cust ;‘—Corton. cust Race., 263. 

(b) τω» through ὦ; δ that is τὸ is fronted and then un- 
rounded: bigia (Ap. 97); bifonchiaro (M. 48) and timore 
tiimdrém (C. 106) are due to dissimilation ;° manitengolo 
42.—Cf. Flor. Ridolfo Purg. VII, 94, ognindt Tancia, 936, 
monimento 955;—Sen. rimore, giramento, gidicare, gignore 
(juniorem) ;’—Luc. piggello, dindolare ; *—Pis. nicciolo.* 

(c) u>o in old Pistojese. 

1. In hiatus: perpetoale (Al. 66), continoamente 72.—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. perpetoali.” 

2. For pretonic u > o out of hiatus it is difficult to formu- 
late a rule. Perhaps the cause of this development can be 
traced to the influence of the Umbrian-Aretino school: soper- 
bia (Al. 9), omana, otilitade, natorale, anonziano 12, pronon- 
ziano 13 by assimilation, soficente 15, prodenza 19 formed on 
prode, adolterio 34, soccidere 35, innomerevili 53, tmeobriato 
δά, ponire 55, vitoperio 57, oscire 65, istodiosamente 70, torrt- 


1 Zehle, Laut-und Flez., 31. © Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 3 358. 
3 Zs., 1X, 549. 1 Zs., LX, 549. 

3A. G., XII, 115. 8 4.G ., XII, 115. 

4 Tbid., 145. ° A. G., XI, 146. 


®Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 191 fol. § 'Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 162. 
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bile tiis (tiris) + (J. 3), dinonzare 12, sopportare (I. P. 273) 
and dobboletto (M. 35) by assimilation, nodrite (Cino, 94), occiso 
105; modern are annosando (M. 71), gostasse 91, soppidiano 
(S. 8), costudimento (Gr. P. 12), omore' by assimilation.— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. homano, ponire ;?—Guittone d’Arezzo and his 
school : ottulita, osuggio, storbare, gostando, soperbia, omilta, 
soficiente, prodenza, sopporre, dobitoso ; *—Sen. nodrire, onever- 
sila, omore, osanza, congiogale, forare, formento, robrica, soprire 
(supplire), stromento, totore (titdrém) ; ‘—Luc. torbato, coscino, 
Nonziata, oncino ;°—Pis. scoltino, morella, usorieri, torbato, 
oncino.® 
Variants. 

u>e before r: teribule tis (tiris) + (Ap. 33), userajo 

Ustiraritim (S. 8) by dissimilation.—Cf. Sen. teribilo.’ 


A pheresis. 


’*n = uno (Son. Pop., 43), ’na = una 55, ’niversale 43. In 
Ἢ and ’na the tonic u becomes pretonic before it is cut off by 
apheresis. —Cf. Flor. ’n, ’na ;—Sen. ’na C. Son., 13, ’ Golino 
41 ;—Lue. ’na Can. Pop., 19;—Pis. ’Golino C. Son., 23, 
na 88. 

Syncope. 

After q: catrino (C. 36), ligori (Gr. P. 43).—Cf. Flor. 
chistione C. Son., 40. 

2. Post-tonic u. 


(a) wu remains in proparoxytones. 

1. Before ἰ: teribule tis (tiris) + (Ap. 33), populo (8. Fr. 
40), seculo 51. 

2. Before/>r: bruscuro bixilim (X. 3), pisuro 7, roturo 
25, scarrabaduri 31, cioture German. schutt + tlim 37, frot- 


1 Fernow, Rom. Stud., IIT, 274. 

2 Schuch., Vokalismus, II, 182, 186. 

3 Caix, Origini, 95; Zehle, Laut-und Fler., 32. 

4 Ze., IX, 548-9. 6 Ibid., 145. 

54. G. XII, 115. Τοῦ, pt > ct, 316, 2. 


é 
é 
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᾿ς ἈΡ᾽ 


tura, fignuro German. finne + tliim 42, spiguro 43, brocurt 
58, ventricuro 56, pillura, rozzura, moccuro Uso, 639.—Cf. 
Flor. maculo Lam, di Cec., 8, popul Intell., 200 ;—Luc. pil- 
lura, becuro, pentura, tomburo, populo, tabernaculo, turibulo ; * 
—populo, turibulo2 


AU 
§ 13. Tonic av. 


au (generally secondary) remains in old Pistojese: paraula 
(Al. 3), paulo 21, laudi 22, diaula 48, imparaule (J. 16), taula 
24, auro, tesauro (Cino, 424).—Cf. Flor. auro Intell., 132 ;— 
Luc. auo, paraua, taula, diaulo, fraula, miraulo, Paulo ;*§— 
Pis. naulo, raula, taula, caulo, Paulo.‘ 


Variants. 
(a) au >u; that is the a is rounded by assimilation to the 
wu and then uw is reduced to wu: ὦ aut (Al. 7). 
(Ὁ) au > uo: pud paucum (Gr. P. 40). 


§ 14. ATONIC AU. 
1. Pretonic au. 


(a) au>a: in old Pistojese: atorita (Al. 53), aricalco 
(J. 24). 

(Ὁ) au > os odierue (Al. 36), osingatori 39, ogosto (Ricc., 
3), by assimilation, odito (Cino, 72), orolegio = lauro +- regio 
(V. and M. 21).—Cf. Luc. Ogosto B. Lnuc., 16. 


14, G., XII, 115, 3 [bid., 110. 
* Ibid., 148. ‘ [bid., 148. 
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CONSONANTS. 
A. LABIALS. 
Ρ 
§ 15. ἹΝΙΤΙΑῚ, Ρ. 
Variants. 


(a) p> 6: cicco = piccolo (M. 28) by assimilation. 
(Ὁ) p>f: fermanenza (Gr. P. 18), probably permanenza 
+ fermare, (fd) foo = poco (Son. Pop., 43) by assimilation. 


§ 16. MEDIAL P. 
1. Intervocalic p. 


p> pp: sappiente (M. 6), (co’) ppié 53, doppo (C. 11), trap- 
pocho (Gir. P. 25).—Cf. Sen. pappa, doppo, G(igli), Viocabolario 
Cateriniano), remarks: ‘ Doppo scrisse la Santa (Caterina), 6 
tutti i Sanesi, ed i Lucchesi, ed i Pisani, ed i Pistojesi, ed gli 
Aretini.” ' 

Variants. 
(a) p remains: apo apud (Al. 16). 
(b) p> δ: abis lapis (Gr. P. 11). 


2. p before a consonant. 


p(+?) >c(+ ὃ in old Pistojese by analogy with the numer- 
ous Latin words in οὐ as dictiim, etc. : corrocto cdrriiptiim (Al. 
8), achacta dciptiim, scricto 12, iscrictura, incactiviscie 30, 
sectembre 71. 
Variants, 


(a) p(+ ὃ remains: scripto (Al. 7).—Cf. Pis. scripto Orest., 
166. 


1 Ze. ΙΧ, 566. 
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(Ὁ) p(+r)>56(4+ 1r): abrile (Al. 74), ginebro jantp’ris 
Gr. P. 14). 


( 
Syncope. 


(a) Intervocalic p: piolare pYpilare (C. 89) by dissimilation. 
(Ὁ) Before ¢: iscrito (Al. 14), Batista (J. 16), setanta (Gr. 
Ρ͵ 12).—Cf. Pop. Lat. otime, Setembres, setimo." 


PP 
§ 17. MEDIAL PP. 
1. Intervocalic pp. 
pp > p in old Pistojese: aparechia &ppariciilare (Al. 12), 
apuntato (Ap. 7), aporrad 99. 


2. pp before a consonant. 


pp+r> pr: apresso (Al. 9), aprossima (Ap. 97). 


B 
§ 18. ΪΝΙΤΙΑΙ, B. 
Variants. 


(a) 6>f: forbotta (C. 11) by dissimilation. 
(b) δ᾽)» πι: migna by the assimilation of the oral labial to 
the nasal labial. . 
§ 19. MEDIAL B. 


1. Intervocalic ὃ. 


(a) 6 > bb: abbominatione (Ap. 71), rubbato (N. 115), 
scabbelli (M. 31), dobboletto 35, robba (8. 10), ibbera (C. 9), 
subbito 12, (quz’) bbambino (Gir. P. 23), subbitana 24, sabbato 
35.—Cf. Sen. robba, robbare,’ subbito C. Son., 8 ;—Luc. debbito, 
nobbile ; *°—Pis. libbero, subbito, dubbitare.* 


' Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 148-4. 2A. G., XII, 124. 
* Ze,, IX, 566. « Ibid., 152. 
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(Ὁ) ὃ.» probably under Etruscan influence: lagorare (8. 
93), nugole nabrlém (C. 22), lagoro.—Cf. Flor. lagorare Tan- 
cia, 875, lagorto 877, lagoro 926 ;—Sen. lagorare, lagorto, 
diagol diabdlin.' 

Variants. 


(a) ὁ remains in old Pistojese: dubio (Al. δ), debono (J. 1), 
obedire 15. | 

(b) b> 8c: diascolio (C. 43), diascolo.—Cf. Flor. diascolo 
Tancia, 876. 

(c) b>: possivole (C. 37). 

(d) ὃ.» vv: avvorto Xbdrtiim (M. 46). 


2. ὃ after a consonant. 


m-+6b> mm: incommensa ciimbére + (Gr. P. 17).—Cf. 


Luc. incommensa, incammo = in + cambio? 


3. 5 before a consonant. 


Variants. 


(a) Before r. 

1. ὁ remains: labra (Al. 3), febraio (Ricc., 34), fabrica 
(Gr. P. 43). 

2. δ᾽» bb: libbro, libbra (Gr. P. 11). 

3. 56> p: Ottopre (Gr. P. 11). 

4. b>r by assimilation: Ferrago (S. 76). 

5. b> v: livre librim (J. 2), livra (J. 2, n.).—Cf. Sen. 
livro librum, livra ;?—Pis. livra, ottovre. 

(b) 6(-+ 8) remains: observare (Al. 13). 

(c) 6(+t) >c(+ ὃ in old Pistojese by analogy with the 
many Latin forms in οἵ as dicttim, etc.:‘ socto subtus (Al. 4), 
soctumente 13, soctile 27, asoctialiamento 31.—Cf. Luc. socto 
B. Lue., δ. 


Zs., IX, 566. 2 [bid., 152. 
24, G., XII, 124. “cf. pt >et, ἃ 16, 2. 
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Syncope. 
(a) Intervocalic b: altroe alitér + tibi (Al. δ), diawla 48. 


(b) Before a consonant: oservare (Al. 46), solevd (Ap. 79), 
Feraio (Ricc., 60).—Cf. Pop. Lat. Feraras (= Februarias).' 


Epenthesis. 

After m the voiced labial 5 is introduced as a glide in modern 
Pistojese: stombaco (M. 6), rigombitd = vomitd 8, οπιδὲ 16, stom- 
bachini 47, camberata 72, sembola (C. 17), cambera 21, rembo- 
lare rémirare (N. 76), sembolino, gombiti, prezzembolo (secondary 
m) pétrdsétindn, coombero ciiciimérém (Gr. P. 12).—Cf. Flor. 
ombe Tancia, 879 ;—Luc. cambera, coombaro, tomburo, sembola, 
gombito, stombaco ;*—Pis. cambera, coombero, sembola, gombito, 
stombaco ;*—Aret. fiamba, sembola ; ‘—Ladini stombec.‘ 


BB 
§ 20. MEDIAL BB. 
1. Intervocalic bb. 


Variant. 


bb >b: babo bibiim (Gr. P. 21). 


Ε 
§ 21. MEDIAL F. 
1. Intervocalic Ἵ. 

J > ff only after the conjunctions e, che, the prepositions a, 
da and the article la: efine =e + fine (Ap. 5), efa’ 9, effugls 
25, efortezza 31, effu 35, effedelt 73, effano 75, cheffecie 59, affor- 
michare 11, afinire, daffare (Gr. P. 40), laffemmina (Ap. 71).— 
Cf. Aret. a fine, a fare Crest., 176, ὁ ffa, a forza 179. 


1Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 128; III, 64. ὃ bid., 150. 
4, G., XII, 120. ‘ Ascoli, A. @., I, 308, n. 2. 
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2. f after a consonant. 
Variants, 
(n +) f (Ὁ + fF: nffine (Al. 76). 
Prosthesis. 
fazione = fare + azione (Gr. P. 18). 


FF 
§ 22. MEDIAL FF. 
1. Intervocalic ff. 


i> 9: oficio (Al. 21), dificile (Rice., 29), difiulta (Gr. P. 15), 
afezionata 21. 
2. ff before a consonant. 


(a) F(+r)>f(+1): ofrivano (Gr. P. 22). 


Vv 
ὃ 23. INITIAL V. 

(a) v >b: bomitare (Ap. 17), bocite = voce 19, bassogliate 
vasoritim + (I. 43), boto—Cf. Pop. Lat. bia, bice, benisti ;'\— 
Flor. boce ;—Sen. boce, bociare, boto.’ 

(Ὁ) v>g; that is 6 becomes bilabial and is then backed 


under Etruscan influence: golaa, golatina, gorpe = volpe (C. 
10).—Cf. Sen. golpe, golare, golo. 


§ 24. MEDIAL Υ. 
1. Intervocalic v. 
Variants. 


(a) υ remains: pavura (C. 9). 
(Ὁ) v > vv: provveggo (M. 54), intruvvenuto (N. 31). 
(c) v>b: eba (Al. 26). 


18chuch., Vokalismus, I, 75. 3 Ze., IX, 567. 
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(d) v>g: rigomitd (ΠΗ. 8). 
(6) υ - 1» bi: gabie givtx (Gr. P. 43). 


2. wv before a consonant. 


(a) v(+4>p(+2): ciptadella (Ricc., 10), ciptadino 11, 
cipta 27. 
Syncope. 

Intervocalic v in modern Pistojese: (la) ’ogghio (8. 7), 
arriare 11, riméere, (ti) ὄσφο 32, riende 80, Liorno 92, crilino 
96, Ciitaecchia, (ct) ’engo 104, ulio 106, (di) ’edere 122, dino 
151, (prendera’) ’ista 152, gioenta 159, (la) ’ostra 205, Serra- 
alle 231, traerso, proerbio (C. 8), cattio, brao 9, lea, diénto 15, 
gioune, caati 18, gioanino, ciétta, leatico, taola 19, taolino 29, 
gioanotto 36, dierto 40, incattiita 43, rinciilita 44, and in the 
old language fao (Al. 15); secondary v: aére (S. 20), péero 
29, caallo 30, toagghia Germanic pwahlja 58, aanzo 116, 
laorare 128, scriano, troare 151, beanda bYbind& 153, laoro 
(C. 22), auta, addoe 26, beer bibtre 27, caulluccio 32, goerno 
33, scriere (S. and ΟἹ, 21).—Cf. Flor. auto Tancia, 936, (ct) 
’orrebbe C. Son., 6, (potessi) entre, (st) ’ede 7, (ha) “isto, troallo 
10, (wna) ’orta 13, dientare 14, leare 15, goerno 41, brao 44, 
taola 77, spiouto Racc., 280, ccaolo 282, quiggione, riceere 
284 ;—Sen. bree, (naso) ’ole C. Son., 7, auto 16, poero 26 ;— 
Luc. auto, beuto, riceuto, atiroe;'—Pis. auto, beuto, riceuto, 
piouto, altroe. 

Epenthesis. 

Intervocalic v: Pavolo (Gr. P. 46); under the influence of 
the labial vowel 0, intervocalic v is intercalated in order to 
break hiatus. 


WwW 
§ 25. INITIAL w. 
Variants. 
(a) w> ὃ: bidalesco German. widerrist (MM. 41). 
14, G., XII, 119. * Tbid., 148-9. 
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(Ὁ) w>g’: giangie O. H. G. wankja (Gr. P. 14), by 
assimilation. 
(c) w>v: verra German. wérra (Al. 68). 


B. DENTALS. 
T 
§ 26. INITIAL T. 
Variants. 
1. Simple initial. 


t > ch(=k) through §: chiepido (M. 58), chienire (Gr. P. 37) 
< tenire < ténére. 
2. Initial group. 


t(+r)>f(+ 1): fracchienere (C. 28). 


§ 27. MEDIAL T. 
1. Intervocalic t. 


(a) ¢>¢# after a, che: atte=a -+ te (Ap. 9), attestimoniare 
97, chettu, chettiene 7, chetteme 81; also etterno 59, mattutina 
13, etta (Ricc., 44), (sia) ttopi (AM. 34), anedotto an-éc-doton 
(Gr. P. 47).—Cf. Luc. acchitto, cottone, tittolo ; '—Pis. cottono, 
uttilitade, Prottonotaio, Mattelda,* regalatta, pagatta, compratta, 
usatta C. Son., 59. 

(b) ¢>d. 

1. In the terminations -afe, -ute, -tore in old Pistojese: gen- 
eralitade, oscuritade (Al. 3), volontade, amistade 4, veritade, 
fidelitade, vanitade 7, malvascitade 8, nequitade 9, otilitade, 
erudelitadi 12, quantitade 13, qualitade 14, sanitade 15, adver- 
sitade 19, difficoltade 23, onestade, bontade 25, humanitade, 
somitade 31, voluttade, infermitade 35, necessitade 36, tniqut- 
tade 50, possibilitade 52, autoritadi 59, povertade, parentadi 


1 Tbid., 123. * Tbid., 151. 
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61, libertade, mendicitade 62, cittade 64, benignitade 69, san- 
tade 71, nimistade 74, ereditade (B. 81), nativitade (J. 1), 
etade, podestade 2, solennitade 5, universitade 7, metade 9, 
festivitade 10, proprietade 16, nuditade (Ap. 17), chiaritade 91; 
vertude (Al. 57), servitude 66 ; servidore 5, inperidore 53. In 
Albertano there are only two forms in which the termination 
-ate is preserved: utilitate 47, cupiditate 71, while the preser- 
vation of -fore is the rule: difenditore 12, uditore 14, lusinga- 
tore 21, gridatore 25, etc. 

2. Special cases: privadi (Al. 21), rachidine Grk. ραχῖτις 
(Gr. P. 14), podere—Cf. Flor. volontade Crest., 20; ‘“ Die 
Endungen der Substantiva auf -ate, -ute, welche bei den altes- 
ten Dichtern fast ausschliesslich gesetzt werden—héchst selten 
sind -ade, -ude—haben bei Dante ebenso haufig -ade, -ude 
neben sich, sowohl im Reim wie in der Mitte des Verses. 
Auch Brunetto hat beide Formen.” ' imperadore Inf. I, 134 ;— 
Sen. fadiga, amministradore, staduto, mudande, podere, pri- 
vado ;*—Luc. fedeltade B. Luc., 3, voluntade 18, podestade, 
metlade, dignitade 32, comunitade 34, utilitade 61, quantitade 
70, cittade 74, etc. ;—Pis. uttilitade,® servidore Crest., 58 ;— 
Canzon. ital. podestade, eitade, sanitade, aversitade, onestade, 
utilitade, amistade, gioventade, chastitade, bonitade, pietade, 
charitade, by the side of the forms in -ate, etc. Also ama- 
dore, galiadore, validore, rappidor, miradore, partadore, spera- 
dore, by the side of vengiatore, etc.* 

(Ὁ) ¢> th (p) regularly in modern Pistojese ; the develop- 
ment occurs more frequently after the accent than before it. 

1. After the accent. 

a. 5 Pres. Indicative and Imperative: fathemi, dathemi, 
scusathemi, stathe, parlathe, siethe, vedethe, credethe, dithe, sen- 
tithe, venithe, etc. 

8. Perf. Participle: datho, statho, natho, amatho, portatho, 
pagatho, tentatho, scusatho, mostratho, adoperatho, autho, sapu-~ 


\Zehle, Laut- und Flez., 53. 3 [bid., 151. 
* Zs, ΙΧ, 560. ‘Caix, Origini, 155-6. 
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tho, perdutho, itho, sortitho, capitho, sentitho, venitho, finitho, 
salitho, etc. 

γ. Other cases: pothere, ripethere, vitha, giornathe, mutho, 

_consuetho, and in the old language popolatho (Al. 58). 

2. Before the accent: patherno, pothea, compathire, (egght) 
thornava, dubithd, pietha, pathibolo, (che) thiene, (la) therra, (la) 
thesta, muthamento, and in the old language catholica (Al. 66).— 

In the Florentine dialect intervocalic ¢ after the accent be- 
comes ch (written in Uso ch, in C. Son. 6, before a, 0, and ch 
before e, but pronounced open ch). Examples from Uso: 
Pilacho, restacha, vedeche, sieche, ache, entracho, aspettache, 
dareche, voissucho = volsuto, pedache, veniche 206, voleche, 
potucho, siache, peccacho 207, facciacha, parlacho, diche, no- 
tache, wsacho, ripetucho 208, etc. Examples from C. Son: 
finico 19, scappaca, procuraco, stampaco, prowbica, studiaco 
20, giornaca, guadagnaca, disgraziaca, sudaco 22, staco 29, 
sentico, portaco 30, nottache, giulebbache, sonache 33, daco, 
citaco, steche 36, etc. 

Variants. 

(a) t> ct: ticlolo (Al. 4). 

(0) t> 99’: meggia métad (C. 8). 

(c) ¢>r: coresto eccu + tibi + istum (H. 11). 


t+ 4. 


(a) ἐ (- ἢ) remains in old Pistojese: gratia (Al. 3), isposi- 
tione 5, genneratione, gratiosa 8, malitia 11, amicitia 12, 
giustitia 15, tristitia 20, pretioso 27, avaritia 34, malitiost, 
convisatione 38, liberatione (J. 9), pretio 11, amonitione, repa- 
ratione 15, operation: 17, tribulationi (Ricc., 1), ufitiali 16, 
devotione 23, venitiani 24, tristitia 51, tribulationi 57, laudatia 
(Ap. 5), sagrifitii 11, tentatione 15, beneditione 21, orationi, 
natione 23, intossichationi, fornicationi 41, dannatione, bordel- 
latione 69, abominatione, amiratione 71, dilitie 75, giustifica- 
tioni 81, gratiosamente 89, difitio 93.—Cf. Luc. restitutione B. 
Inw., 2, conditione 6, spetiale, petitione, gratia 15, inquisitione 
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23, comparitione 29, generatione 48, distributione 54, exami- 
natione 91, emendatione, probatione 101, difinitione 102 ;--- 
Canzon. ital. conditione, pretioso, vitio, gratia, tustitia, karitia, 
dovitia, rationale." 

(Ὁ) ἐ(- 2» 86(- ὃ =8 in old Pistojese: rascione (Al. 4), 
induscio, dispresciare 6, mavasciamente, malvascitadi 8, mal- 
vascio 11, serviscio 12, diliberascione 23.—Cf. Flor. rascione 
Crest., 20 ;—Sen. condan(n)ascione, denunziascione, rascione, 
serviscio ;*—Pis. prescio, rascione Crest., 167 ;—Canzon. ital. 
prescio, rascione.’ 

(c) ἐ(- 1)» Ζ(ΞΞ 8) in old Pistojese; this development takes 
place principally with the suffix -1tt&: aspreze (Al. 7), caldeze 10, 
dolceza 15, vechieza 16, riccheza, grandeza 22, dimesticheza 49, 
agevileza 52, stolteza 58, allegreza, gentileza 61, macteza 68, larg- 
heza 69, forteza (Ricc., 10), belleza, dispreza 45; also modern 
maza mat(t)éa (Gr. P. 21).—Cf. Aret. vagheza, graveza, giente- 
leza, belleza, richeza Crest., 174, allegreza 175, alteza 180. 

(d) ἐ (-᾿ ἢ)» 2 (- ὃ = desi in modern Pistojese: prezzio 
(N. 205), ringrazzt (Gr. P. 20), grazza, disgrazzie, ozzio 21, 
pastorizzia, vizzi 22, nazziont, pazziensa, condizzione 21. 

Variants. 

(a) ¢ (1) > ὅ: ispreciando (Al. 22). 

(Ὁ) ¢(+%)>c¢ (=k): incumincare (Al. 68). 

(c) ἐ(-Ε 2)» th (p): grathia (Al. 16), impathe 19, riccetha 62. 

(d) ¢(+%) > 86 (8k): rascone (Al. 64), indusco 68, dispresca 
69, ’nduscare 70. 

(6) ¢(+ 2) > 89 (+ ὃ =2: rasgione (J. 5).—Cf. Prat. 
rasgione Crest., 95 ;—Pis. stasgione 58 ;—Aret. rasgione 168. 

(f) €(+%) > c (+2): discretione (Al. 4). 


2. € after a consonant. 


(a) (8 +)¢ > (8+) οὐ (ΞΞ 1): foraschiero (C. 35), meschters, 
aschero (Gr. P. 17). 
1 Ibid., 157-8. * Zs, IX, 561. 2Caix, Origini, 160. 
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(Ὁ) (8 -Ε) ἐ(- 1) > 88 by assimilation: nosso, vosso (M. 32), 
mossato (M. 32, n.). 

(c) (ὁ +)¢(+ 4) remains: indictione (Al. 16), subiectione 
75, electione (J. 2), factione 6.—Cf. Luc. evactione ΜΒ. Luc., 
18, detractione 61 ;—Pis. benedictione Orest., 166. 

(d) (n +)é(+ ἢ) remains in old Pistojese: pronontiare (Al. 
13), dinontiata 67, licentia (.Β. 77), conscientia (J. 3), reverentia 
5, mentione 11, loquentia (Rice., 44), potentia 30, presentia 51, 
patientia (Ap. 5), silentio 33, assentio 35, mercantie 75.—Cf. 
Luce. licentia B. Luc., 9, credentia, dinontiare 12, sententia 13, 
mercantia 16, stantiato 19, antiant 104, presentia 113 ;—Pis. 
presentia Crest., 166, mercantia ; '—Aret. sapientia Orest., 175. 

(e) (n+)t(+2)> (κα +)th(p) in old Pistojese: anthi (Al. 
3), usanthi, sapientha 11, prudentha, canoscentha 47.—Cf. Luc. 
dinanthi, nnanthi B. Luc., 12. 

(Ὁ (n+)t(+ 4) > Οὐ + 8: Firense (Gr. P. 12), mancansa 
19, scensa, coscensa 20, pazziensa 21, indigensa 44, innanst 
67.—Cf. Sen. benivolensa, cominsare, Fiorensa, dinansi, sensa, 
stansa ;*—Luc. dinansi B. L[uc., 23, credensa, dilivansa 99, 
rinonsare 101 ;—Pis. senblansa, doglensa, amansa, pietansa, 
intensa, disviansa, accordansa, soffrensa, dubttansa, partensa 
Crest., 78, valensa, fallensa, dottansa, convenensa, tardansa, 
plagensa 79 ;—Aret. sembiansa 170, temensa 176, valensa, 


negrigiensa 183. 

() (n+) t(+ 0) > (n+) 2 (+44): confidensie (N. 101), 
presenzia 106, reverenzie, sentonaia 124, avvertenzie 315. 

(h) (8 4+)¢(4+ i) > 8+ ch(=k’) +7: beschiaccia (C. 24), 
beschia, fracchienere = trattenere 28, oschia (Gr. P. 11). 

(i) 8(-+ ¢) > 88 by assimilation. 

1. Pret. Ind. 2: passassi, mangiassi (S. 208), prestassi, 
andassi, stassi (Gr. P. 43), cadessi (8. 207), cognoscessi 62, 
potesst 117, ebbesst (C. 47), cogghiessi 65, dissi 68, siedessi 101, 
tacessi 105, tienessi 106, vedessi 109, fussi, facessi, dicessi (Gr. 
P. 33), sentissi (8. 138), partissi 207, vienissi (C. 110). 


14, G., XI, 151. 3 Ζε, IX, 561. 
4 
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2. Pret. Ind. 5: andaasi (8. 34), stessi (C. 103), ebbessi 
(9. 29), cognossi 62, cogghiessi 64, volessi 156, fusst (C. 70), 
paressi 86, potesst 90, siedessi 101, tacessi 105, tienesst 106, 
vedessi 109, dicessi (Gr. P. 33), sentissi (δ. 138), vienisst 155, 
partisst (C. 87). 

3. Conditional 2: anderessi (S. 34), ameressi 173, saresst 
74, daressi (C. 14), diressi 32, averessi 48, cogghteressi 66, 
saperesst (Ν. 169). 

4, Conditional 5: anderessi (8. 34), aresst 30, cogghieresst 
66, dirresst 68, saressi 74. 

5. Imp. Subj. 5: andessi (8. 34), aessi 30, cogghiessi (C. 
65), dicessi 68, fusst 71, sapessi (N. 145), vientssi 40.—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. Pret. 2: duaissi ;'—Sen. Imp. Subj. 5: aztasse, 
andasse, avesse, desst, dicesse, dovesse, facesse, persassi, pigli- 
asse, sapesse.” 

Variants, 

(a) (¢-+)¢ remains: fistio, stianto ἄβι [ἃ Δ (Gr. P. 11). 

(b) (c+)t > cc(=kk): spacco (Gr. P. 43). 

(c) (€+)t> (1+) 9’: volgale = voltale (Al. 13). 

(d) (n+)t>(n-+)ch(=K’): manchienuta (M. 12), volen- 
chiert (C. 22).—Cf. Flor. volenchiert C. Son., 11. 

(6) (n+)t>(n+)ct: tancte (Al. 59). 

(f) (ὁ +)t(+ 4) > 22(= ds) +t: affezzionato (Gr. P. 21). 

(g) (C+)é+¢> (C+) 8: δα fr tts (Gr. P. 21). 

(h) (n+)¢+4>(n+)c(=khk): fancullo (Gr. P. 21). 

(i) n+¢t+4>n-+ οὐ (ΞΞ 15) +i: denanchi (Al. 54). 

(j) (7 -λέ(- 1) remains: tertio (Ricc., 41). 

(k) (r +)¢(+ 2) > (r+): forsa (Gr. P. 24), smorsata 43. 

(1) (8 +)&(+ 12 > 88: possa pdstéd (Al. 6). This assimila- 
tion of the ¢ to the 8 is caused by the strong sonorous character 
of the s. 

3. t before a consonant. 


Variants. 


(a) ἐ (0) 9. +4 (δ) : viagio (Al. 10). 
(Ὁ) ἐξ: τ)» “τὴ: tu tettre = tutte 6 tre (Gr. P. 24). 


18chuch., Vokalismus, I, 145. * Z.., [X, 418. 
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(c) ¢(+ 2) >1(+ 2): falzoletto dimin. of German. fetzen 
(Gr. P. 10); t > z by assimilation and then z > / under in- 
fluence of the following /? 


TT 
§ 28. MEDIAL ΤΊ. 
Intervocalic tt. 


(a) > ct (k’é) in old Pistojese: tuctora, versecto, infra- 
mectere (Al. 3), saecte 5, tucto 7, mecteno 11, poghecto 13, 
bactalia 29, conbactere 66, macteza 68, mactina 71, lectera 
(Rice., 14).—Cf. Sen. inpromectere Crest., 164 ;—Luc. tucto 
B. Inc., 3, quactro 22, saectare 23, mectare 66, dimactina 92 ; 
—Pis. tucti Crest., 166 ;—Aret. tucto 177. 

(Ὁ) tt >t: quatro (Al. 30), tutt 31, sacte 51, atesto (Gr. P. 
44), 

Variants. 
(a) & (+ ἢ > 66 (= kk): goccolone gutta + (Gr. P. 20). 
(b) ((ὃ +%> 2: ammazato mat(t)sa + (Gr. P. 67). 


D 
§ 29. INITIAL D. 


ἀ(- ἢ > g: gorno diiirntm (Al. 22, Gr. P. 16). 


§ 30. MEDIAL D. 
1. Intervocalic d. 

(a) d-- > dd: sopraddetto (B. 79), daddio (Ap. 17), addue 
45, adduoi 51, tuttiddua (M. 4), verneddi 17, contraddanza (8. 
154), addoperd[re] (C. 47), deddio (Gr. P. 16).—Cf. Flor. a 
ddato Crest., 25 ;—Luc. soddomito, rimmeddio, imbiddia, mar- 
ted, gioveddi, luneddt.' 


1A, G., XII, 128. 
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(Ὁ) d> th (δ) in modern Pistojese: rithere, vitht, motho, 
erethe, stratho, grithd, (sono) thebitore, uthire, methesimo (secon- 
dary d), (st) theve, siethere, cothardo. 


Variants. 


(a) d remains: ched (δ) quid (Al. 64).—Cf. Sen. ched ;'— 
Luc. ched ὃ; ?—Pis. ched ei. 

(Ὁ) d> 1: olorare = ddérare + dlére (Al. 55).*—Cf. Flor. 
olore Tancia, 1. 

(c) d>r: mirolla médillaim (Gr. P. 11).—Cf. Sen. mirollo.® 

(d) ἃ» ἐς: temitoso (M. 88) by assimilation, mucito (Gr. P. 
15), acito 23, influenced by acéo.—Cf. Luc. tiebbito, friggito, 
sucito ;*—Pis, velocipite, ossito, liquito.° 

(e) d>v; that is d disappears and v is introduced as a 
voiced labial glide under the influence of a labial vowel or of 
a (2): avolterio (Al. 22), chiovo (M. 3, n.), slavigl (cf. pavest) 
Gr. P. 13. 

(f) 4«(- ἢ >9 +2 (g): ogi (Al. 54), segiole—Cf. Sen. 
ogi Orest., 162. 

(g) d(+4)>gh: poghecto pdditim + (Al. 12), segho(Ap. 75). 

(8) d+%>Qggh: cregghiate (M. 3). 

(i) ἀ (- ὃ.» οἱ - ὁ (0) :- noglia = noja, gioglia (M. 11). 

(j) d(+) >gn+i(n’): vergognia (Gr. P. 20). 

(k) ἃ ( ἢ > 2: mezane (Al. 13), mezo (Gr. P. 22).—Cf. 
Luc. mezo B. Luc., 21. 


2. d before a consonant. 
d (secondary) + r > th +r (Sr): pathre, mathre, lathro. 


Variants. 


(a) d(-+ Ὁ) remains in the learned word adversitade (Al. 19). 
(Ὁ) d(+j) > gl (=) +3: agliutare (Gr. P. 44). 


1 Z., TX, 561. * A. G., XII, 123. 3A. G., XU, 152. 
4 Οὐ Brugmann, Indo-German. Gram., I, 3 369. 
δ Ζε, LX, 562. 54, G., XII, 151. 
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(ὁ d(-+r)>t(+1): tropico Grk. ὕδρωχ (M. 8), ritro- 
pisia (Gr. P. 14).—Cf. Luc. ritropico ; '—Pis. ritropico.’ 
(d) d(+ 24 >0(+ ὃ: macto maditiim (Al. 4). 


δ 31. ΕἾΝΑΙ, D. 
d>t: at=ad (Al. 21). 


Apheresis. 
(pagl’) ’t = di (M. 25), (spin’) orsale (Gr. P. 14). 


Prosthesis. 


deccogghi = eccogli (C. 9), (una) distanza = istanza (Gr. P. 
12).—Cf. Pis. déecomt C. Son., 51. 


Syncope. 

The d of the prefix -ad is frequently syncopated before 
consonants in old Pistojese; perhaps, however, the process 
is that of reduction, that is the d is first assimilated to the 
following consonant, and then the double consonant is reduced 
to a single consonant. 

1. Before a labial consonant: afermi (Al. 6), amaestramento 
9, aventre 12, abisognano 14, afigeno 19, afatiamento 31, amont- 
tione (J. 15), and in the modern language aversieri (M. 50), 
afanni (Gir. P, 22). 

2. Before other consonants: acompagnera (Al. 11), aguaglé 
38, asai, asoctiliare 16, alora 19, asoctiliamente 31.—Cf. Sen. 
acomandare Orest., 82, asat 163. 


Epenthesis. 


After n the voiced dental glide d is introduced: cendere 
(Gr. P. 11), cenderone 12; perhaps the d of inde (?) is pre- 
served in in-d-un = in uno (8. 24), ’ndel (Gr. P. 40), and 
ndella 67.—Cf. Luc. chende, sinde,® ind ello, ind uno ; *—Pis. 


1A. G., XII, 128. δ Caix, Origins, 166. 
*4,G., XU, 151. 44. G., XII, 120. 
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ind uno, ind ello, cendere, tendero ; '—Canzon. ital. where the d is 
evidently from inde: vonde = vonne, fande, nd ’agio, kende= che 
ne, co nde, minde, also nond’ ὃ, the d of which is epenthetical ;?— 
French cendre. 


DD 
§ 32. MEDIAL DD. 
Intervocalic dd. 
dd (secondary) > d: freddo (M. 41). 


TH 
§ 33. MEDIAL TH. 
1. Intervocalic th. 


Variants. 
(a) th remains: matheo (Al. 53), timotheo 73. 
(Ὁ) th > d: grysolido chrysolithum (Ap. 92). 
(c) th>z (probably pronounced th=3):° cazolica (AL 66). 
2. th before a consonant. 
th(-+ m) > mm by assimilation : arimmetica (Gr. P. 20). 


C. SIBILANTS. 


5 
ὃ 34. INITIAL 8. 
Variants. 
(a) 8.» σ΄; ctucciano sictlare (Gr. P. 36) by assimilation. 
(b) 8>ac+1(8): scialiva (C. 23). 
1 Tbid., 149. 5. Uso, 206. 


δ᾽ Οὗ, anthi = ansi, prodentha= prodensa, sapientha = sapiensa, etc. ὃ 27, 
2. (e). 
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(c) 8» :(8): zole (M. 6), zinfonia (Gr. P. 11).—Cf. Sen. 
which changes 8 into z (8) after J, m, n, r: il zole, etc." 


§ 35. MEDIAL 8. 
1. Intervocalic 8. 


(a) 8 > 8: coga, caga. 

(Ὁ) 8 --“ 88 in old Pistojese after si, di, ἃ, che, e, ma, tus (8) 
ssi (Al. 21), (di) 886 53, (a) ssofferirlla 60, chessono, essignificd, 
essignioria (Ap. 3), chesst 7, masse, massono, chessiate 9, essa- 
peranno 15, tusse 17, assedere, essopra 19, esservono, essalt 33, 
chessole 41, assonare 43, chessia 45, essarda 59, essigniore 73, 
essolevo, chessuonano 79, assant® 95. The gemination of 8 
takes place rarely in the modern language: in assaltare and 
assercito (M. 48, n.) the 8 < ks is doubled after the pretonic 6 
has become a; sessia (Gr. P. 67). I have noted only one 
example of s > 88 after the accent: risposse (Gr. P. 22) by 
analogy with scrisst, vissi.—Cf. Flor. (da) Ssomaja Crest., 20, 
(la) ssua, (da) Ssan 21, (di) ssopra 23, (ke) ssono 24, (ke) 880- 
dammo 25 ;—Luc. usso, ussare, visso, vissitare, rossa, chiessa, 
musso, sposso, spossare, Lucheasi, etc. ;?—Pis. “‘S mediano fra 
vocali, quando é sonoro, si raddoppia di regola nel pisano antico. 
L’espressione grafica ne ἃ z ὃ 88; e son superflui gli esempj;” *— 
Aret. (e) sse Crest., 175, (e) ssollicito 176, (6) ssaggia, (che) sson, ' 
(che) ssiamo 179. 

(c) 8 (+72) > 86 (= 8k): cascone (Al. 64), basco basttim 74, 
buscardo O. H. G. bési + (?) 43, malvasco 69. 


Variants. 
(a) 8>2: ritropizia (Gr. P. 44). 
(Ὁ) 8 ( ἢ >2(+ ὃ: malvagio (Al. 11), Asio 51. 
(c) 8(+%) >c (=k): caco cksttim (Gr. P. 21) by assimi- 
lation, chamica 20. 


(d) 8(+%) >g: cagonate (Gr. P. 21). 
1 Ζε. IX, 560. ΞΑ. G., XII, 119. ὃ Ibid., 149. 
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(e) 8-Ε1»ο - (ὃ): camicia. 
(f) s+%4> 8c - ὁ (8): chasctone (Al. 3).—Cf. Prat. cae- 
cione Crest., 95 ;—Sen. cascione, diviscione. 


2. 8 after a consonant. 


(n +) 8 > (n +) z: smenza = immensa (C. 24), ’nzomma 
17, ricompenza (Gr. P. 20), acchonzente 46. 


Variants. 

(a) (n+)8>(n-+) σ’ (€): sancti (M. 77). 

(Ὁ) p-+8>p-+ 88: acripssi (Al. 29). 

(ce) (r+) 8>1. (7+) ¢ (δ) verciar (M. 83); 2. (r +) z: 

= corse. 

(4) (n+) 8(+%)> 1. 9: prigone (Gr. P. 21); 2. sc +34 
(8): priscione (Al. 10); 3. a9 +1 (2): priagione (J. 2); 4. 
(n +) 2 (+ ὃ : protenzione, protenzionoso (Gr. P. 12).—Cf. 
Sen. pisvione ; pisgione, presgione.* 

Apheresis. 

capata (M. 94). 

Prusthesis. 

1. Before a labial cons.: sbast (M. 45), sbeffare, sposare = 
posare 45, n., sfusciarre 93, sviolturt 95, sbrendolont (C. 10}, 
sfiammicante 11, spolverino (Gr. P. 16). 

2. Before a guttural: scataverno (M. 43), scampare 45, n. 


Syncope. 
1. Intervocalic 8: ventier (Ricc., 23). 
2. Before c: dicendiamo (Al. 51). 
Metathesis. 
amestico amethystum (Ap. 93), strapoeto (Gr. P. 12), sbi- 
lungo = bislungo 23. 


‘1 Ze, IX, 559. *Caix, Origini, 189. 
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SS 
§ 36. MEDIAL 88. 
Intervocalic ss. 


88 > 8: discorresi (Al. 4), promeso 24, prosima (secondary 
ss) 44, sonase (Ricc., 7), dovese 8, neciesaria (Gr. P. 21), 
posiede 67. 

Variants. 


(a) 38 > 86 -+1(&): fracascio (Ὁ. 29). 
(b) 88 > zz: spazzaa (C. 14). 


Z 
§ 37. INITIAL z. 


z>r: razzamaglia (M. 11) by dissimilation. 


§ 38. MEDIAL z. 
1. Intervocalic z. 


z(+ 4) >t(+ ὃ topatio tdpazitim (Ap. 93). 


2. 2 after a consonant. 
(cons. ++) z > (cons. +) 8: falsoletto (Gr. P. 10), scersi 67. 
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LIQUIDS. 
L 
§ 39. LnITIAL L. 
1. Simple initial. 
U>n': gnin = gliene (M. 38). 


2. Initial group. 


(a) (lab. +-)2> (lab. +)r:' frussione (Gr. P. 13), prurale 
22 by assimilation, bramerebbe (C. 33), fragello 34, sprendore, 
sprendido. 

(Ὁ) (gutt. +-)2> (gutt.+)r: groria (Al. 50) and grorifi- 
cano 61 by assimilation, Crolinda (S. 125), Orasio, grobo (Gr. 
P. 13), scrama (C. 9).—Cf. Pop. Lat. fragellum, fros, fruc- 
tuantes, gracies ;*—-F lor. sprendore Tancia, 885, scruso Lam. 
di Cec., 36, sprende C. Son., 65, Orotirde 97 ;—Sen. cremenzia, 
sprendido, sprendore,* fremma C. Son., 1, fragello 55 ;—Pis. 
Frora C. Son,, 87 ;—Canzon. ital. sprendore, -sprende, bronda, 
craro, pruzora, prasire, brasmare, frore.‘ 


§ 40. MEDIAL L. 
1. Intervocalic l. 


(a) 7 remains: alegreza (Al. 21), manddlo 29, ralegratevi 
(Ap. 79), olocco dléctim (Gr. P. 15). 

(Ὁ) 2> Us: istabille (Al. 6), parolle 9, mali 11, dillegente 13, 
periccollo 43, vigillie (J. 4), allexandro (Rice., 24) bavulli = 
bag + ulum (Gr. P. 43), collica Grk. κωλική 44, also fre- 


1 Words borrowed from the Latin change in the old language their | into 
r. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. Rom., 3 428. 

*Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 138-9. 

3 Ze., LX, 551-2. 4 Caix, Origini, 139. 


~~ 
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quently in Ap. before the article and personal pronoun after 
such monosyllables as a, da, ma, e, che, cht: allui δ, dalloro 
37, malla 95, ello 5, ella, elli 7, chella, chelli 71, chelle 89, chillo 
11; also before nouns: allaudatia 5, allangielo 7, ellingue 59, 
chellione 41; sella = se + la (B. 79), allui (Rice., 13), ellus 
(Gr. P. 41).—Cf. Flor. ke le Orest., 22 ;—Prat. di lus 94, 
co llut 95 ;—Sen. cho Uoro 118, a lui 163 ;—Pis. da llet 58, a 
let 79 ;—Aret. a llui 170, no li 176, e llaida, e Uoco, se llur 
177, e lloro 178, e llargo 179. 

(c) 1)» γ isa strong Pistojese characteristic and is in con- 
stant use at San Marcello: pungoro (Al. 73), miscorino (J. 4), 
pistorese (Ricc., 14), piura (M. 44), furigelli 47 by dissimila- 
tion, buricd 54, vor (S. 152), var’ 172, pillore (Gr. P. 17) by 
dissimilation ; the suffix -ὅ] ἄτῃ or -tilim > -uro in Mea: brus- 
curo 3, nocciur 4, bricciurin, pisuro 7, lucciuro 9, spazzure, 
brendur 11, roturo 25, sdrucciuro 29, scarabatturi, notturt, 
mesture, penture 31, picciuro, mugura 34, cioture 37, gécciuron, 
spenzura 38, appisuro 40, nocciuro, tomburon 41, trottura, fig- 
nuro, mignuro 42, spiguro, entragnurt 43, broccuri, moccurt 
53, ballodure 55, ventricuro 56, rivendugliuro 63, riboburo, 
frugiuron 66, svocciura 76, briciuro 81, rossignuri 81.—Cf. 
Luc. pentora, bamboro, bellicoro, gallettoro, etc. ;'—Pis. am- 
buro, aminduro, Pecciori, Montetoperi.” 

(4) 2+ % is written in the older language ki, Ili, gl(—=l’), 
Igl (=), 1. 

1. li:® filiuolo (Al. 3), melio δ, consilio, consiliert 10, cilia 
13, asoctiliart 16, stmilianza 19, chonsiliare 21, meraviliare 22, 
molie 23, batalia 64, filiola (B. 80), vermilio (J. 24). 

2. li:* filliuolo (Al. 3), mellio, isvellia 7, argollio, selli = se 
Ἢ egli 8, consillio 10, similliantemente 14, bactallia 28, agual- 
liare 59, vermillio (J. 24). This Ui was not pronounced as l’ 
as is proved by the modern pronunciation in the Pistojese 
mountains: travalli (Gr. P. 22), fillio 67, etc. 


14, G., XI, 117. 5 Jbid., 147. 
?The writing Ui or li prevails in MSS. of the middle of the xu century. 
Cf. Caix, Origini, 137. 
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3. gli(=l'): mogle (B. 77), glavesse, glaltri 81, meglo 83, 
fogla, paglaio (Gr. P. 21), travaglo, glomini 22. 

4, Igl(=V’): volglendo (B. 77), melglo, volglo, valglano 82, 
Jugluoli (MS. 285). 

5. ἐς me’ mélitis (Al. 27). 

The modern language has also UW, gli, j, 7). 

6. Ul: pallaraccio pales + éricitis (Gr. P. 16). 

7. gl: oglio (Gr. P. 43) by the side of the learned olto. 

8. 7: tajare, pyare (Gr. P. 49). 

9. 2): meyo mélitis (Gr. P. 39).—Cf. Sen. ὦ, ἰ for l’:* flauok 

Crest., 39, molie miliér 40; lulglo 37, (e) Igli, algli, dolgho, sol- 
glio, volglio 81-2, melglio 163, lulglio 165 ;—Luec. tavoltert B. 
Inc., 29, filiuolo 46, taliare 51; ricolliera 11, similliante 18, 
familiale 19, filliuolo 23, pilliare, vallia 29, famillia 40, alli = 
aglt 48, Inullio 58, ollio 91, pilliamento 100 ;—Pis. filto Crest., 
166, piliare 167; mellio 79; solglio 58, melglio, dolglo 59, 
dolgliensa 78 ;—Aret. follia Crest., 168, tolliate 176; volglia, 
dolglia 168, orgolglia, acolglia, tolglia, folglia 169, solgtio 172, 
Juglt 182 ;—Canzon. ital. de ἰδ; vollio, dollienza, milliore, mera- 
villia, kellie; meglo, voglo, spogla, vagla, dogla; melgliore, 
melglio, volglto, maravilglia, spolglia, valglia, dolglia ; *—Sicil. 
meglu, figlu, consiglu, spogla, famigla, olglu.‘ 

(6) +%> 7 > gghi For the 7 stage cf. above, ὃ 40, (d) 
8 tajare, pyare (Gr. P. 49). gghi is a modern Pistojese 
development: ammogghiato (S. 23), cigghio 5, ’ogghto 7, gghs 
=eglt 11, quegghi 25, pagghia, giunchigghia 29, figghiolo 43, 

prghiare 45, fogghio 94, mogghie 110, figghia 148, cordogghio 
151, svegghiava 158, ghiolt 177, mantigghia 195, cogghs 
200, metragghie 212, figghto 245, sbaigghiare 131, tagghi 166, 
cavagghiert (S. and C. 6), egghino, pigghia, megghio (C. 8), 
degght, deccogghi = ecco + gli 9, consigghto 11, agght 13, 


1Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. VIII, No. 4, cols. 219-12, where I have pub- 
lished ΜΒ. 283. 

3 Ζε. TX, 553. *Caix, Origini, 137. 

“Schneegans, Sicil. Dial., 134. 

*Caix gives this development. Cf. Dial. d’ Ital., 188, 210. 
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dagghi 14, fogghie 29, spogghiassi 18, sbadigghio 32, bat- 
tagghia 35, botigghia 36, fogghiolino 38, vigghtaccone 39, neg- 
ght 41, cogghie 65, toagghia pwahlja (Gr. P. 48).—Cf. Flor. 
chegghi, fogghio, ogghi, egghi,' gghi, (occht), egghino, megghio,* 
scegghi, cogghi ;*—Luc. pagghia.£ 1+%4> 7 > gghi is also 
met with in many southern dialects and is general in Sicilian ;° 
Sicil. pigghiu, megghiu, figghiu, pigghia, risvigghtu, gigghia, 
cogghi.® 
2. l after a consonant. 

(a) 1)» τσ. 

1. (Lab.) + 5 (lab. +)r: risprende (Al. 5), assempri 9, 
moltipricherano, ubriaza 65, obriare 68, risprendiente (Ap. 81), 
contempre (Cino, 12), apprica (M. 6), pubbricaztoni 72, sem- 
price 3, n., ampre 20, pubrico 74, repricoe (C. 9), comprimenti 
19, ubbrigato 28, arreprica 29, repubrica (Gr. P. 15), esprica, 
affritto 48. 

2. (Gutt.) + 72> (gutt.) +r: negrigenza (Hf. 3, 0.), con~ 
crusione (S. 153), concruda (C. 44), incrinaztone (Gr. P. 16), 
*nerinato 24.—Cf. Flor. obbrigato Tancia, 933, concrusion 
896, incrinazione 949, rifressione C. Son., 28, compricato 40, 
infruenze 49, affrizione 77, concrude 99 ,—Sen. af'riggiare, 
affrizione, affritto, ampro, assempro, compressione, contempra- 
zione, discripina, 0b(b)rigare, repricare, sémprice, rispréndare, 
supricare, pubrico, ripubrica; concrudano, negrigenzia ;'—Pis. 
comprimento C. Son., 49 ;—Canzon. ital. afritto, obria, obrianza, 
exempro, dobbra ; nigrigenza ;*°—Pad. pubrico ;*°—Guittone has 
many examples of this / > r.”° 

(b) (ἡ +)l> (r - Εν {18 a special old Pistojese characteristic. 
The / is doubled in order to give a stronger pronunciation to 
the 7: disporllo, schiararllo (Al. 3), dirlla 6, parlla 9, parllare 


1Uso, 206. *Caix, Dial. @ Ital., 183. 

3 [bid., 209. 4A. G., XII, 116. 

°Caix gives this development. Cf. Dial. d’ Ital., 138, 210. 
®Schneegans, Sicil. Dial., 134-5. 

1 Ze., ΙΧ, 552-3. 9 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 28. 
δ Caix, Origini, 189. 10 Caix, Origini, 141. 
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11, ritenerllo, mutarllo 32, esaminarllo 42, compierlla 44, farllo 
45, ssofferirllo 60, regharllh 61, usarllo 63, corromperlia, carllo 
66, pregarlli 70, perderlla, rinovarlla 72, nerllt (Ricc., 16).— 
Cf. Prov. parllam Bartsch, Chrest. Prov., 1, parllar 554. 

(c) r+U/>gghi' in modern Pistojese. This phenomenon 
takes place only when the personal pronoun gli is joined to the 
infinitive: arrispondegghi (C. 8), mangiagght 14, auzzagght 
19, cucinagght 20, fagghi 22, toccagghi 23, badagght 28, por- 
tagghi 30, dimandagghielo 33, raccontagghielo 42, leagghi = 
levargli, regalagghi 43. 


3. before a consonant. 


(a) 2+ cons. >2z-+ double cons. only in the modern lan- 
guage. By the law of least action the friction is taken off 
the point / so that an ὁ is developed, and then the following 
consonant is doubled by compensatory lengthening: cotppo, 
caiddo, gaiccina, aittro (S. 11), attto 39, soiddato 140, aittura, 
ailtrettanto (C. 49), caizza, caizzoni 60, goippe= volpe 75, soiddo 
101, Poiddo (Gr. P. 46), faccoitta, quaiccuno, voitto.—Cf. Flor. 
aimmeno C. Son., 67, faccoitia, quaiccuna, saitta, aibbusillis, 
aittro, voissucho, ’oitte= volte, aivvostro ;* the favorite Floren- 
tine development, however, is the assimilation of the / to the 
following consonant without developing an 7: lorattri C. Son., 
11, icché 14, soddi 16, attrimenti 17, attro 18, soddino 68 ; also 
where the 2 is swallowed up in the ὁ of the article: iffatto = il 
fatto, iggrillo, diccanto, tppresente, ittempo, ivvostro, ipprimo, 
etc. ;*—Sen. Vaiddarbia,‘ taicche C. Son., 7, aimmanco, aiz- 
zano 89. 

(Ὁ) 2(-+ cons.) > n(-+ cons.) : *ntandt = un + tal + dt (IM. 
44) by assimilation ; antro (C. 52), antre (M. 10), voantre 97, 
noantri and lorantri (S. 118) get their n from the indefinite 
article; ancipresso ( Usv, 52).—Cf. Flor. maninconoso Tancia, 


1Cf, Intervocalic ’> gghi, 3 40, (ε). 5 Ibid., 208 foll. 
* Uso, 206 foll. 4 Zs., IX, 551. 
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946, antro ;—Sen. apostono, cononello ;'—Pis. antro C. Son., 
20 ;—Tuscan antro.’ 

(c) (+ cons.) >r(-+ cons.) is a strong Pistojese charac- 
teristic. 

1. By assimilation: vortare (S. 22), varzere 154, Sorferino 
209, Garibardi 228, artri, bardoria, stravorto, seportura (C. 
8), ortre 21, isvorgere 42, agricortura (Gr. P. 22), artrimente, 
artare, Sarvatore, Crotirde. 

2. By dissimilation : svortoloni (8. 114), curtello (S. and C. 
19), tarquala = talquale (C. 11), svortala 13, curtelluccio 15. 

3. Other cases are: morta (S. 71), vorto 151, carze 154, 
quarcheduno, sordatt 158, sordo 172, ’nnarzata 210, corpo 
225, carz6’= calzone, barcé’ (8. and C. 4), torto 5, marfattore 
7, Arpe (N.-N. 4), vorte, cwarc’= qualche (C. 8), parmo 9, 
arto = alto, gorpe = volpe, sortantv 10, vérs’ 11, sarva, arza 
13, zscerta = scelta, finarmente, dimorti 17, cardo 18, quarcun 
19, sciorto, corpa, sarta 21, ascorto 23, sartabecca 29, cuar- 
cosa = qualcosa 32, sarvdtia 35, tarpe (Gr. P. 15), corto 36, 
urtimo, furmine, pormone, farso, Rinardo, marvagio, civirta, 
civirmente, facirmente, inutirmente, nobirmente, sarvamente, spe- 
ciarmente, er, ar, der, dar, ner, cor, sur, etc. In the older 
language there is one example: cavarcione (I. P. 8).—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. arvo, arta, Arbuciano, murtiperas, farsa, carce- 
donius ;*—F lor. quarche C. Son., 10, dtmorto 11, tarquale 12, 
’orta = volta, mar (di) 13, civirta 26, purce 31, nobirmente 44, 
speciarmente 54, urtimo 57, sortanto 59, sordati, carzone 61, 
sordo 62, convursiont 77, sarvare, artare 94, pormone 95, Cro- 
tirde 97 ;—Sen. archimia, artro, carsolaro (calsolajo), er, ar, 
cor, der, ner, etc., finarmente, insurtare, morto (multum), pontu- 
armente, quarcuno, sarvamente, sordo, tarquale, vorta,‘ artronde 
C. Son., 3, sortanto 14, arto 16, sartato 21, furmine 27, quarche 
32, (dar) petto 34, Leopordo 43, ascorta 46, sarve, Sarvatore 
49, cardo δὶ, arcuna 58, Rinardo 60, ’nutirmente 88, mercordi 


1 Thid., 552. ®Schuch., Vokaliemus, I, 138-9. 
*Caix, Dial. d’ Ital., 116. 4Ze., IX, 551-2. 
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91, purci, pormont 104, urtimo 109 ;—Luc. “Oggi, nel contado, 
ἐ che preceda a consonante vien di regola a r: aniro, cardo, 
sordo, dorco e dorcé, farce sarcio tarpa corpo arba parmo borao 
6006. I documenti non offrono di questo fatto se non esempj 
sporadici: nessuno in bdl., se ho ben veduto; marvagio pod. 
35, fraterto fratel tuo 48, parmo inv. 85, farsa 90;” '—Pis. 
carzolajo Racc., 279, er (coco) 281, sarto, morto 290; “ Preso 
la plebe della citté e nel contado, / seguito da consonante vien 
di regola ar. * * * Nei documenti, ἃ fenomeno sporadico : 
arbagio, sarvamento, carvellino, Erba, farda,? er (convurso) C. 
Son., 5, quarche, der (tempo), facirmente, sur (serio) 6, ar 
(timone) 10, vorte 11, artronde 14, armeno 18, artro 22, artare 
23, sarta 24, sortanto, pormone 41, farso 45, artero 49, Pur- 
cinello 50, Rinardo, sartimbanchi 58, virmente 79, Frora 87 ;— 
Pad. cartello, MarchioroS 
Variant. 


L(+ t) > U(+ ὃ only in colltello (Al. 67). 


A pheresis. 

Initial ὦ is sometimes suppressed by the people, believing it 
to be the / of the article: usinghe, usinghevoli (Al. 40), abis 
lapis, acero (Gr. P. 11), ago 15, astrico, aberinto, orolegio.— 
Cf. Sen. le tanie=le litante, attone, ordura ;‘—Luc. tanfe, 
ombrico, astraco, abberinto, ago, abbro, upo ;*—Tuscan astraco, 
aberinto, ombrico, orbaco, orolegio ;°—Mil. apis, astreg = las- 
trico, ares, iisell (lucello- ο luxello-?), orn2t, iitomia.’ 


Prosthesis. 


l of the article: lusanza (Al. 6), lellora hédéra (Gr. P. 13), 
lavaro 16, letichetta 17, listesso (C. 80), listessamente.—Cf. Sen. 
lampolla, lape (= api ;‘—Luc. lamo, lellora, lapa (= ape), londa, 


1 Pieri, A. G., XII, 118. ® A. G., XII, 125. 

3 Ibid., 148. 5 Caix, Dial. d’ Ital., 107. 

8 Wendriner, Pad. Mund., 28-9. TSalvioni, Dial. Mod., 177. 
4 ΖΞ. ΙΧ, 551-2. 
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laccitia = acciuga ;'—Pis. listesso, lusuraio, litterizia, lamo, lel- 
lera, lacca = anca,? listessa, listessamente ; °—Mil. lecco, lovalta, 
loto = lottone, lisiiria.‘ 

Syncope. 

(a) Intervocalic / is syncopated only in the older language :° 
tai (Al. 10), chotai 23, mai 25, quai 71, fedei (Cino, 240). — 

(ὁ) Uafter a cons.: sempice (Al. 6), singozzo singliittis (Gr. 
P. 14). 

(c) 2 before a cons.: tdio (Al. 43), abergare, mafattore (ΠΛ. 
4, n.), utimar 85, puce, pucino (Uso, 777), utimo.—Cf. Flor. 
mortai Intell., 20, crudei 13, utimo C. Son., 95 ;—Sen. bestiaz, 
cardenai, carmai, mai, rivai, cache (= qualche), mafattore, 
utimo ; °—Pis. utima C, Son., 69 ;—Canzon. ital. mat, leat, 
auget.” 

Metathesis. 

Reciprocal metathesis of / and r: palora (S. 153), Crolindo 
186, grolia, grolioso, balire.—Cf. Flor. palore Tancia, 893, 
grolioso 946 ;—Sen. grolia, grolioso.® 


LL 
§ 41. MEDIAL LL. 
Intervocalic Ul. 


{» 1: alegare (Al. 15), quelo 22, metalo (Ap. 77), aluminera 
95, chastelo (Ricc., 34). 
Variants. 
(a) W remains: tollere (J. 9), gillia ἄντρα (Gr. P. 14).— 
Cf. Canzon. ital. tollere.® 
(Ὁ) U>U: canceglieri (Gr. P. 10), cavagliert (Ν. 90). 


14, G., XII, 128. 8 Uso, 532-3. 

*Caix, Dial. ὦ ltal., 108. ‘Salvioni, Dial. Mod., 176. 
δ οἵ, A. G., IX, 98-9; Grundriss, I, 533, καὶ 78. 

6 Zs., ΙΧ, 552. 8 Ζς, ΙΧ, 554. 

7Caix, Dial. d’Ital., 136. *Caix, Origini, 138. 
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R 
§ 42. INITIAL R. 
Variants. 
- (a) r>d: disipola erysipelas (Gr. P. 13). 


(Ὁ) r >: leppicar = replicare (M. 3).—Cf. Flor. iverenza 
Lam. di Cec., 33 ;—Sen. lobrica (rubrica), l6veri (robur).' 


§ 43. MEDIAL R. 
Intervocalie r. 


(a) r>rr: errano (Ap. 5), scriverro 17, emtrerrd 19, erragu- 
natevi 83, arredi = erédi (M. 48), dirrad (S. 20), temperrino ( Gr. 
P. 22), barrile 23, miserria 44, forro 47.—Cf. Flor. a rrascione 
Crest., 19, perr ispese 26 ;—Pis. dirrd 23 ;—Sen. amerrd, temerrd, 
sentirrd, entrarra, etc.’ 

(Ὁ) r>l: volgale (Al. 53) and famighal (J. 11) by assimi- 
lation, dilettrice (Gr. P. 10) and tortale tirttirém 15 by dissimi- 
lation, isvaliato (Al. 54), cilimoniere (M. 75), valicosa (Gr. P. 
25), galantisco 34.—Cf. Flor. cilimonie Tancia, 899 ;—Sen. 
célabro, maliscalco ; *—Luc. Quilico ; ‘—Pis. Quilico, Catalina, 
ingiwlia.? 

Variants. 

(a) r remains: parochia (Grr. P. 44). 

(Ὁ) r>d: contradio (Al. 15).—Cf. Flor. contradio Tancia, 
885 ;—Aret. contradio Crest., 178. 

(c) r > tt: otta, allotta (C. 11).°—Cf. Flor. otta Nencia, 1. 

(d) r+i>U: gennaglio (M. 8), etc. Cf. § 1, (a) 6. 


2. r after a consonant. 


Variants. 


(a) (n+)r>(n-+)rr: conrrompe (Al. 57). 
(Ὁ) (p+)r>(pt+)l: emplici (Gr. P. 17). 


ι ΖΕ, IX, 553. 3 [bid., 426. 5 [bid., 148. 
* Ibid., 426. ‘A. G., XII, 118. * Cf. Grundriss, I, 585, καὶ 89. 
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3. r before a consonant. 


(a) (+ cons.) >/1(-+ cons.): volgalmente (Al. 58) by assimi- 
lation, albitrio (J. 11, n.) by dissimilation, saldine (Gr. P. 10), 
falsa farsi 15, appaltamento 16, polche 17, alteria 25.—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. alteriae, Foltunatae, felvente.'—The phenomenon r 
(+ cons.) > 7(-+ cons.), which is rare in Pistojese, Lucchese, 
and Florentine, is of frequent occurrence in Senese, and is the 
rule in Pisano.—Sen. alchetto, alco, Beltrando, riselvare, allttro, 
dlboro,’ bilialdo, paltire C. Son., 85, ritolno, Involno, giolno, 
tmpolta, 86 ;—Pis. “ Presso la plebe della citta 6 in parte del 
contado, r seguito da consonante oggi vien di regola al: calta, 
polta, porta, peldere, soldo, sordo, polco, melcato e melce, spal- 
gere, corpo corpo, elba felmo velso ecc. Nessun indizio di cid 
nostri testi,’ * attravelso C. Son., 5, Foltunato 6, pelché, folnelli, 
calbone 9, tolno 13, Tolquato 14, convelsazione, paltita, pelsone 
19, Govelno, melcato 24, Lungalno, divellimento 25, discolsi 26, 
giolnale 27, dicelto 28, pelsiane 29, Velginio 30, celca 31, giol- 
nata 33, solgente 37, dolme, gualdia 38, foltuna 42, felmo, 
giolno, folno, tolmenti 43, selpente 46, alchitetto 49, velgine, 
Elnesto 41, telsera 53, celvello 56, pelmesso 62, Maltino 63, 
pelso, osselvazione 65, Vennaldi 66, ete. 

(b) In modern Pistojese the r of the infinitive is frequently 
assimilated to the initial consonant of the personal or reflexive 
pronoun that is joined to it. 

1. r+e> ceo: essecci (C. 8), riedécct 10, salicct 17, rimet- 
tecci 23, rappresentacci (Son. Pop., 61). 

2. r+l>U: sbeffallo (C. 8), vedello 9, addentalla, riaélla, 
ingrassalle, campalle, esfortolallo 14, ricercallo 16, mangiallo 
17, potello 18, agguauntallo 19, acchtappallo 20, menallo 21, 
ritirallo, troallo 23, aspettallo, tambussallo 24, raffreddalla 25, 
marimetialla 26, brancicalla, rimedialla 37, rivestilla 40, am- 
mazzallo (S. 175), arrivedello (Gr. P. 17), ricompensallo (Son. 
Pop., 19). 


'Schuch., Vokaliemus, I, 137. 3 [bid., 148. 
:Ζε, ΙΧ, 553. 
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3. r+m>mm: imngrassammi (C. 11), pigghtammi 20, man- 
giammela 26, sbatacchiammi 29, levammi (8. 187), battemm: 219, 
vedemmi, sentimmi (Son. Pop., 29). 

4. r+8> 88: smodessi, pigghiassit (C. 12), spassionasst 13, 
cercasst 14, dilontanassi, essessi, caricassi’ 15, sentisst 18, 
restassene 20, spiegassi 21, portasselo 22, misurassi, lamentasst 
24, andassene 25, posass: 26, apprissi, serrassi 29, arrampt- 
casst 31, persuadessi, caasst, stucasst 32, mettessi 42, fermassi 
(Son. Pop., 45). 

δ. r+t> tt: metteti (Οὐ. 8), mangiatti 10, pappath 11, 
cucinatti 15, ingrassatt: 17, pigghiatti 18, contentatt: 21 --οῦ 
Flor. dillo C. Son., 5, troallo 10, quarillo 27, dimenallo 36, 
ofendilla 52; spegammi 31, dammi 36, rimpicciamm, chie- 
dimmi 48. riposassi, tappassi, strapazzasst 25, fermasst 58 ; 
portatt: 13, fatti, essetti, amatti 14, vedetti, statti, recitatti 43 ;— 
Sen. dalli, dilla, fallo, lavorallo, murallo, poriallo, mantenello, 
vedello,’ avello C. Son., 4, chiamallo 82; rimediacci 11, avecct 
54; rifammi 35, fammi 53; ditti 5 ;—Pis. stiaffallo, rispettallo 
C. Son., 31, martrattallo 77, vedello 95; pensacci 78 ; selbammi 
95; godessi 8, strapazzassi, sbaglassi 21, trovussi 41, guadag- 
nasst 58, levassi 70, scardassi 74, buscasst 83. 


. Prosthesis. 
ritropico = idropico (M. 8), rarrabatai 48, (Signor) Rispet- 
tore (Gr. P. 10). 
Syncope. 


1. r after a consonant: contastare = contrastare (J. 5) by 
assimilation, propio (C. 8), dreto dé + rétro (M. 52) by dis- 
similation, castica = gastrica (Gr. P. 25). 

2. 7 before a consonant: convisatione (Al. 38), foteze (Rive., 
10), maciolo ma&rctim + (Gr. P. 25).—Cf. Flor. dreto Tancia, 
901, propio Lam. di Cec., 14 ;—Sen. drieto, detro ;?—-Pis. dreto 
C. Son., 102. 


1 Ζς, IX, 428. " Ibid., 554. 


~~ 
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Epenthesis. 


1. Intervocalic r: coresta = codesta. 

2. r after a consonant. 

(a) after a labial: prungitopoli, frusto fistis (Gr. P. 13), 

37. 

(b) after a dental: drotrina { Al. 29) by assimilation, mas- 
tricare 31, listra (Gr. P. 16), mantrice 17. 

3. r before a consonant: mandorlino (Gr. P. 11), aermaria 
41.—Cf. Flor. coresto Lam. di Cec., 11, attronito 13, concu- 
brina Tancia, 929, mandorlino C. Son., 33, aliustre Racc., 
282 ;—Sen. Prietro Crest., 40, caprestro; '—Luc. bruscola, frin- 
estra, vespre ;*—Pis. bruscola, calubrinieri, troccolo = tocco,' 
aliustre Racc., 283. 

Metathesis. 


verneddi (M. 17), frebbe, prea 17, n., sberno 43, drento 47, 
presempio 57, scropiti (C. 9), Preo.—Cf. Flor. drento Tancia, 
895, Preto 905, vreto 930, frebbe 948, preta Lam. di Cec., 17;— 
Sen. catredale, drento, frabicare, frebbe, Grabiello, persente ( prae- 
sentem), prefeto (perfectum), vreto ;'—Luc. presempio ; ‘—Pis. 
treato, Penestra.° 

For the reciprocal metathesis of / and r cf. ὃ 40, Metathesis. 


RR 
§ 44. MEDIAL RR. 


Intervocalic rr >r: tera (Al. 11), nararo, guera 21, terena 
33, coruccio 68, discoro (8. 49), gueriera 127, arosto (S. and C. 
13), fero (C. 24), port porrum (Gr. P. 13), emorogia haimor- 
hagia 16, guera 21, soccoriamo 23, ricore 44, erore, corezione 
46, carozza, caro 47, afferare, accorer 67.—Cf. Luc. tera, faro, 
tore, corere, fero, caro, guera, teritorio ;°—Pis. tore, tera, 8oc- 
corere, coreggiere.® 

1 Ibid, 554. A. G., ΧΗ, 125. 

4. G., XII, 118. Ibid, 168. 

8 Ibid., 148. 44. G., XII, 118. 
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E. NASALS. 
M 
§ 45. MEDIAL M. 
1. Intervocalic m. 


(a) mremains: dimi (Al. 27), bestemia (Ap. 69), femina 73, 
solevomi 91, mostromi 95.—Cf. Sen. fumo Orest., 163 ;—Luc. 
femina Β. Luc., 49 ;—Canzon. ital. femina.' 

(Ὁ) m>mm: amme, damme = da + me (Ap. 17), chemms 
43, consummate (S. 17), fummare 137, cammeriert (N. 162), 
stommaco (Gr. P. 12), ammente 13, camummilla chaimafmelon 
16, fummo 17, ammodo 32, (di) ’mmondo 50, cummera, nimmo. 
—Cf. Sen. comme ;*—Luc. nimmo, cocommalo, cammera, sem- 
mola, presumma, instemme, chiamma, primma ;*—Pis. commo, 
cammera, presummere, fummare ; ‘—Aret. che mme Orest., 171. 


Variant. 
m >n: lagrunare (Al. 62). 


2. m before a consonant. 


(a) m(+ 7). 1. remains: omnipotente (Ap. δ); 2. becomes 
n’ (written ngn): ongni (J. 18), ongniuno (Ap. 99); 3. be- 
comes 7(-+ 2): auturno (M. 19), sciorni &x + sdmntim 72; 
4, becomes 8( +”): smenso (Ν. 115) by assimilation. 

(b) m(-+ lab.) > n(+ lab.) by dissimilation: senpice (Al. 
6), tenporule 61, tenperare 72, inparare 76, inprima (B. 77), 
lanpe (Ap. 19), anpolle 23, canpo, senpre (Gir. P. 20), Lanberto, 
banbina, tenpeste, conpratore 21, tenperino 22, dinpero = de +- 
impero 23, conposto 24, onbrelli 43, canbialo 66, ronpetto, 
ganba 67, ’nvecille (C. 8), tenpo.—Cf. Pop. Lat. Decenbres, 
Novenbres, senper, ponpae;°’—Sen. anbasciadore, anbo, ban- 
bino, canbiare, decenbre, ganba, menbro, canpana, canpo, sen- 


1 Caix, Origini, 142. 3 Ze. 1X, 558. 2.4. G., XII, 120. 
4 Ibid., 150. 5 Schuch., Vokaliemus, I, 108. 
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pro, tenpo ;'—-Pis. senblansa Orest., 78 ;—Aret. menbranga 63, 
conperagione 169, conpiuto, conpimento, senbrate, senpre 170, 
tenpestoso 171, enpone 174, menbra 177, tenpo 178, scanpare 
179, canpana 181, conpagnia 182 ;—Canzon. ital. tenpo, sen- 
pre, inpero, canpana, menbre, scanpar, conpimento, onbra, 
tenpestoso ;*—in old Tuscan texts: onbria Intell., 6, insenbre 
17, assenbiamento 19; B. d’ Ant. tenpo, inperadore Zs. XV, 
55, conpagnia 56, canpana 57, inprometto, canpare 62, Lon- 
bardia, scanpare 63. 
Syncope. 

Before n: danegiare (Al. 37), dona 50, onipotente (Ap. 21), 
that is mn > nn by assimilation and then n by reduction.— 
Cf. Aret. onipotente Orest., 170. 


MM 
§ 46. MEDIAL MM. 


Intervocalic mm > πὶ by reduction: somo stimmitm (Al. 8), 
somitade 31, somaria (J. δ), amiratione (Al. 71), goma gimmé 
(Gr. P. 11). 


Variant. 
mm > rm: gatlomarmione (M. 26). 


N 
§ 47. INITIAL N. 


n>: gniocht niiclétim (Gr. P. 43), gnente n&éc + &ntém 
(S. 46); that is the dental becomes palatal according to the 
law of least action, for gnente = one action and niente = two 
actions; for the same reason néc + anim > gnun, nivém > 
gneve.—Cf, Flor. gnun Nencia 13 ;—Sen. pergnente Racc., 283, 
gneve ; *°—Luc. gnucca nuca ;‘—Pis. gnucca ;°—Tuscan gneve, 
gnucca, gnente ;°—Rom. gnuca, ggnente ;*— Venet. gnente.® 

ι Ze., ΙΧ, 558. ‘A. G., XII, 120. 

3 Caix, Origini, 146. ὁ [bid., 150. 

2 Romania, XVIII, 603. *Caix, Dial. ὦ Ital., 132, 208. 
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§ 48. MEDIAL N. 
1. Intervocalic n. 


(a) n remains: inanzi (Al. 6), genaio (Ricc., 2), maganzino 
Arab. machsan (Gr. P. 1). 

(Ὁ) n> πη: gennerale (Al. 3), dinnegare 6, ingennera 7, 
genneratione 8, nonnavere (Ap. 9), nonné 71, ennuda 73, non- 
neso 83, annuwlare (Gr. P. 13), ’un-n aete (S. 75), ’un-n ὃ 155.— 
Cf. Flor. si nno Crest., 23 ;—Sen. inn una 37 ;—Pis. gennero, 
cannapo, gennerale, tennesse, vennisse, tenne, venne ;'—Aret. tra 
nnoi 170, inn esta 172, sennato 173. 

(c) ~+ 18 written variously as its correlative /+ 4; ni is 
correlative to li, nni to lh, gn (n’) to gl (7), gni (n’) to git (0), 
ngn (n’) to lgl (7), and ngni (n’) to lgli (U’). 

1. ni: miniatte (Gr. P. 43). 

2. nni: sinniore (Gir. P. 20), punniale 21. 

3. gn: calugna = old Italian calogna c&limnld (Gr. P. 
19), vegno, tegno. 

4. gni: bisognia (Ap. 3), abibisognio 17, signiore (Gr. P. 
22), ingiegnio 20, compagnio 66. 

5. ngn in old Pistojese: tengnano (B. 82), singnore 10, 
vengnono (J. 14), ritengnano 19, assengnato 23, and the 
modern compangni (Gr. P. 22). 

6. ngni only in the older language: vingnia vint& (Ap. 
61), bangniata, singniore.—Cf. Pop. Lat. regnio, signium ;?— 
Prat. tengno Orest., 94 ;—Sen. singnoria 40, chonpangni 161 ; 
signiore 161; conpangnia 162 ;—Pis. sengnor, sengnoria 59, 
sengnoraggio 79; vegna 166;—Aret. sengnoragio 64, seng- 
noria 168, sengnor 171, Bolognia 176 ;—Canzon. ital. seng- 
noragio, sengnoria, vengno ; tegno, vegno." 


Variants. 
(a) n>n’: peazalagna (M. 40). 
\ Tbid., 150. 3 Caix, Origini, 148-9. 


*Schuch., Vokaliemus, I, 116. 


™~ 
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(Ὁ) n>l by dissimilation : molimento (Al. 79) perhaps in- 
fluenced by méles, malucano (8. 14), consolante (Gr. P. 13).— 
Cf. Sen. calonaco.' 

(c) n>r: marimette’ (C. 9). 


2. n after a consonant. 


gn >n’ (written gn, gni, ngn, ngni. Cin Ἐπ. 

1. gn: ’gnudo Ignidiim (C. 18), ’gnudassi 19. 

2. gni: regnio (Al. 5), indegnatione (Ap. 69), legnio (Gr. 
P. 20), legniame 26. 

3. ngn: ingnude (Al. 68), sengnare (J. 4). 

4, ngni: rengnio (Ap. 5), insengniare 11, dengni 15, seng- 
niale 41, angnielo 57, sengnio, mangnifichera 63, stangnio, 
rengniarono 85.—Cf. Pop. Lat. congnatus, ingnes, singno ;?— 
Sen. lengna Crest., 37, Angnelone 117 ;—Pis. congnosciuto 167 ; 
—Aret. degnia 170, benignio 175, regniando 176, pegnio 178, 
pugniando 183; sdengni, dengno 169, lengno, pungnare 173, 
ingnoranza 174 ;—Canzon. ital. segnio; dengno, sengnare.* 


3. πὶ before a consonant. 


(a) n(+ lab.) remains in the prefixes in and con in old 
Pistojese. 

1. in: inpercioche (Al. 7), inpedimento, inpedisca 14, inposto, 
tnportuno 15, inpossevile 16, inmantenente 22, inpara 30, tn- 
prende 44, inperadore 53, inparaule (J. 16). 

2. con: conposta (Al. 15), conpresa 16, conbacteno 53, 
conrronpe 57.—Cf. Sen. inbarbagliato, ’nbrattato, inpegnare, 
inperiale, ’npiccure, inpregnare; enpazzare, enpedimento, enper- 
cid, enpiegare.* 

(Ὁ) n+g9> 7: divegna (Al. 9), vagnelo ev + ἀνγέλιον, 
pertegna 12, pognasi 59, piagnere (N. 89), ugnerlo 115. 

(c) n+l>U by assimilation in con + a personal pronoun 
in old Pistojese: cholloro (Ap. 11), collui 19, collet 75. 

1 Ze., ΙΧ, 557. *Caix, Origini, 148-9. 
*Schuch., Vokalismus,I,114. . *Ze., IX, 539, 555. 
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(d) (+ cons.) > m(-+ cons.) in old Pistojese. 

1. Before labials by assimilation : ’mframectere (Al. 3), Sam- 
paulo 4, lamfrancho 16, um (proverbio) 38, Sampietro 52, gram 
(parentadt) 61, dom (francesco) 81, chomforta, chomfessoro (Ap. 
15), comfusione 17, nom (finavano) 21, gram (fornacie) 37. 

2. Before dentals by dissimilation: temtati (Ap. 9), pemtire 
13, nom (truovo) 15, emtrerrd 19, vemtriquattro 21, assemtio 35, 
vemtre, demtro 43, onipotemte 63, chom (techo) 81, ardemte 91, 
chomtaminata 95; remdette 3, gramde, chamdelliert 5, risplemde 
7, gramdissima 13, ripremdo 17, nascomdetect 29, Rubem (d-) 
31, gramdine 35, remdere, vemdichare 47, amderd 71, disciem- 
deva 89, rispremdiente 93. 

3. Before a sibilant: comsiglid (Ap. 11), chom (sete) 21, 
inciemsi 33, nom (se) 57, nom (sia) 67, schomsolata 77 ; dinamzt 
3, penittemzia 9, potemza 39, semza 57. 

4, Before gutturals: adomqua (Al. 3), imcontrario 7, cum- 
que 39, sam ( giovanni) B. 78, temghono (Ap. 11), com (gramde) 
21; ’mgiura (Al. 53), primcipe (Ap. 3), primcipio 5, amche 9, 
gram (cittade) 77, amgielo 15, chom (gregarli) 67. 

5. Before a liquid: sam (lorenzo) B. 79.—Cf. Pop. Lat. 
tamtum, duocemtum, cessamte, Palamtino, quamtum, sentemtiam, 
volumtas, fervemte, umde; optumsi, demsis; quincumque, avom- 
culus, tamgentium, umguentum ;'—Prat. comquisa Crest., 94, 
gram (bene), nom (possa), im (foco) 95 ;—Sen. comferemle, sam 
(p), alcum (modo), aleum (fratre) ; Amtonio, dipemtore, novamda, 
quamto, rimcomtro, allomgo, arcamgelo ; osservamzia, quittam- 
2(t)a, nom (pajono) ;* nom (80), pemsiert Crest., 81 ;—Aret. ἐπι 
(Guona) 169, comquiso 182 ;—Canzon. ital. nom poria, im parte, 
gram bene, im frondo, comforto; pemsar, comsento.® 


Variant. 
n+r>rr: marritta (Gr. P. 15) by assimilation. 
' Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 75, 109. 


3 Zs., IX, 556. 
3 Caix, Origint, 150. 
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Prosthesis. 
n of the preposition m:' nentrare (C. 21), ninferno, nabisso; 
n of the adverb ne:? nusciamo (C. 9), nesce 15, nescita (S. 
84) and probably nempara = impara (Gr. P. 25).—Cf. Flor. 
nescire Lam. di Cec., 10 ;—Sen. ninferno ;*—Luc. nentrare, nis- 
cire ; ‘—Pis. nentrare, nuscire.® 


Syncope. 

(a) Intervocalicn: Sa iacopo (Al. 35), no’ abbia, no’ ostante 
(J. 29) are also modern Pistojese. 

(0) πὶ before a cons. only in old Pistojese: comendando and 
comesso (Al. 22) by reduction, co’ (/oro) 39, ubriaza = oblianza 
65.—The πὶ of the preposition con (+ cons.) falls occasionally 
in Pop. Latin: cofisse, cotectis, coventmus.® 


Epenthesis. 


Before a cons.: Banbilonia (Ap. 59), andonque 53 and 
angonia (M. 12) by assimilation, schiansimo = spasimo (MH. 
5), rinchiesta (J. 8), stencurito = steccolito (M. 46).—Cf. the 
Pop. Lat. which inserts n after long vowels before 8, and after 
both short and long vowels before other consonants, than 8: 
Allans, diens, Cheronensi, herens, Indigens, disponsuit ; candi, 
recendens, cendentes, frenquens, congnato, tringinta, vinginta, 
sinbi;’—Sen. ancadere, anconciare, parangone, rinchiédare, 
sincondo, enscire.® 


NN 
§ 49. MEDIAL NN. 


Intervocalic nn >1n by reduction: unonziano (Al. 12), 
anonziamente 16, inocenzo 32, cinamomo κιννάμομον (Ap. 77). 


'Caix, Origini, 150. 5 Ibid., 153. 
* Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., 3.196. ‘Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 107. 
8 Zs, ΙΧ, 555. τ [bid., 112-14. 


“A. G., XU, 125. 8 Zs., ΙΧ, 445, 455. 
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F. GUTTURALS. 
PALATAL C’. 
§ 50. ΓΝΊΤΙΑΙ, Cc’. 


Variants. 
(a) c’> c(h) =: chelano (Al. 46), checco 46, n. 
(Ὁ) 4)» ἐ: tin caglieria = chincagliera (Gr. P. 12). 


8 51. MEDIAL C’. 
1. Intervocalic ο΄. 


e’> σ΄ (δ) is astrong modern Pistojese and Florentine char- 
acteristic: (ἃ) cinque, (e) cento, dice, dicea, coce, cocea, face, 
facea, (ma) cietta, cucire, cucina, (la) celia, (doppo) cena, (la) 
ct, diacere, piace, piacere, giudice, diece, undici, dodici, (che) 
cerchi, (una) cestina, bocina, ’nvecille, (di) certo, vicino, ( poero) 
ceco, facile, difficile, porticina, decidere, (la) citta, macina, (di) 
celo, (a) cervello, fece, piacimento, capace, voce, noce, croce, foce, 
luce, etc.; secondary c’ in camicia, bruciare.—Cf. Sen. ¢ > 8c 
(8?) : crosce, dodisci, drusciolare, vosce.' 

Variants. 

(a) c’>ch(=k’): mendichitade (Al. 62), chiachierone (Gr. 
P. 20). 

(b) e’>gh(Qg’): poghissime (M. 89). 

(c) c+ 4> cc(kk): noccuolo, becchacca (Gr. P. 21).—Cf. 
Sen. bracca, dicotto, fanculla.' 

(d) c+ ἢ)» 22: sarifizz (Gr. P. 22). 


2. c! after a consonant. 
Variants. 
(a) l(4+ 460» {{-Ὲ 2): calzone. 
1 Ibid., 564. 
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(Ὁ) (r+) 4» 1. (7 +)é: barcetta (Gr. P. 21); 2. (r +)t: 
artibugi (M. 33). 

(ὁ) (8 +) c’> sci (s): mascile (Gr. P. 20). 

(d) (nr) +e+4>(n+)gi(g’): grange O. H. G. wankja 
(Gr. P. 14) by assimilation. 

(e) (8 -Ε) σ΄ -- 2» 86ὲ (6): pescio (Gr. P. 11). 


VELAR C. 
§ 52. MEDIAL Cc. 
1. Intervocalic c. 


(a) c remains: piacuto (Al. 20), sicome (Ap. 65), sfiammi- 
cante (C. 11). 

(Ὁ) ¢ > cc (kk): periccolo (Al. 43), accolui (Ap. 9), accoloro 
35, accavallo 83, giuccate (N. 27), accui (Gr. P. 40), articcolo, 
domicciliato Son. Pop., 39.—Cf. Pis. Pocco, articcolo C. Sen., 
59 ;—Aret. a ccomune Crest., 176, a ccut 179. 

(c) 6)» οὐ in old Pistojese.' Traces of this open consonant 
ch are still found in the Pistojese mountains. Ciampi? says: 
“ L’aspirazione dopo la lettera ὁ accanto alle vocali a, e, 0, u, 
ὃ proprio della pronunzia toscana, e specialmente fiorentina. 
In que’ principj della scrittura volgare seguitavasi servilmente 
il suono che ne udia l’orecchio, percid in questo codice ἃ quasi 
sempre |’h dopo lac unita a quelle vocali. L’orecchio ἃ certa- 
mente stato sempre la guida principale nella scrittura ; ed ha 
prevalgo di sovente alle regole grammaticale.” 

Examples in old Pistojese: (si) chome, (a) chui, (di) chas- 
cione, (mio) charissimo, (che) chanti, (percuote) chol?, (quella) 
chosa, (e) chosi (Al. 3), pechato, (e) chato, senocha, (uomo) 
churiciato, amicho 4, (de) chonsolare, bocha 7, (di) choloro, 
nemicho 8, ( puote) champare, (bwont) chostumi 9, sichura, dicho, 
fuocho, (morire) cho, anticho 10, (chi) chastiga, (quasi) chant 

1Cf. my article, “ Manuscripts in the Pistojese Dialect,” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
vol. VIII, No. 4, cols. 213-14. 
* Albertano da Brescia, 89. 
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11, achatta, sechondo 12, (gudico) cholut, (la) chonvenevile, (la) 
chupidita 14, (det) chomendare, (apresso) chonfortare, (la) chon- 
fortazione 15, echo, (tua) chugnata, (lo) chaso, (δ) churato 16, 
medicho, richo, (la) chasa 19, etc., (viene) cholli, (ἃ) choloro, 
domenicha, (sette) chamdellieri, (li) chapelli, focho (Ap. 5), 
(usciva) choltello, secholi 7, ete., etc. 

Examples in modern Pistojese: (di) chamica, (lu) cholpa, 
(dalla) chulla (Gr. P. 20), amicho 21, trappocho 25, (de) chas- 
telli, (vacca) cholla 43, nemicho.—Cf. Pop. Lat. sechundo, locho, 
monachicho ;'—Sen. (la) chasa, (net) chaleari, rachonciatura 
Crest., 36, (δ) charta 37, richolse domichato, (che) choriva 38, 
(la) chonpagna, domenicha 39, (a) chui 82, jachomo, Cacia- 
chonti, sichurt 161, sichome, (avemo) chostumato, (6) chost, 
rachondati, (a) chagione, (avemo) chon 162, prochuratore, (n2) 
chapo, achordo, (da) chorte, (e) chavalchate, achatata, (neuna) 
chosa, tochase 163, etc. ;—Aret. (e) chasa 175, pocho 176, dicho, 
anticha, (che) chapitale, giocho 178. 

(d) 6» 9: pogo (M. 37), figo, sego, amigo, aguto, siguranza 
10, n., (che) gosta, seguzione 84, asseyuro 107, (-0) gattivo. 

Many words which in Italian are exceptions to the rule 
that voiceless cons. — > voiced, follow the rule in Pistojese, 
8. g. segondo, savere, tregento, etc.—Cf. Pop. Lat. segundo, 
plagat, logationis ;*—Flor. (paese) gastigar Tancia, 930 ;— 
Sen. aguto, fabriga, fatiga, logagione, loriga, vagaziune,’ gativi 
Orest., 165;—Luc. segura scure, seguro, segondo, fogaccia, 
pogo, miga, sbigorare, regare, giuogo ; ‘—Pis. siguro, segondo, 
pogo, oga, duga, stadigo;—Aret. pogo Crest., 64 ;—Canzon. 
ital. siguro, poga, asigura, segondo.* 

(e) c>gh: in old Pistojese: luogho (Al. 7), pogho 14, 
pregho 33, (-e) ghostantino 72, draghone (Ap. 49), (quattro) 
ghomiti cibittim 93, and modern botteghaio apdthécarfim (Gr. 
P, 21).—Cf. Aret. preghar Crest., 169, pogho 176, negho 177, 
seghondo 178. 


18chuch., Vokalismusa, I, 74. 4A. G., XII, 121. 
3 Ibid., 126-7. >Caix, Origini, 169-70. 
5 Zs., 1X, 562. 
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(Ὁ 6)» ἢ (sometimes written ἢ, but generally 6) in modern 
Pistojese: poho, domentha, magnifiho havallo, (bella) honsola- 
zione, (di) huore, (fece) horrere, (horrere) harubiniert, (bravo) 
hustode, (fatto) havaliere, (di) haresima (Gr. P. 50), rediholo, 
dtho, sihuro, pehora, imbriaho, (cattivo) hane, (a) hapito, (a) 
homido, delihato, (e) hammina, (le) hapre, (le) harze, cieho, (una) 
hattiva, foho, coho, amiho, nemiho, pertholo, spettaholv, fiho, 
miha, cohombero, diffihulta, (la) harne, (ugni) hosa, (8) hosta, 
(la) hampana, (lo) hompro, (si) homprende, (la) hontadina, (mz) 
rihordo, mediho, (le) hode, pantho, (1) havalli, masthana, fihura, 
portiho, etc.—This development of intervocalic c > ἢ is quite 
as common in modern Florentine as in Pistojese ;—Sen. hava- 
liere, halende, hontento, judiho ;'—Luc. Qui pure il ben noto 
digradamento tuscano a fricativa (la hasa, memiho ; * *), * * * 
se non che il A lucchese differisce da quello d’altre parlate, in 
especie dal fiorentino, per la minore ‘ stretta orale’ come anche 
mostra il suo totale dileguo ;*—Pis. “Qui pure il digrada- 
mento a fricativa.” ὃ 

Variant. 


e+1>cc(kk): facca faceat (Al. 76). 


2. ¢ after a consonant. 


(a) (t+)e>(+)ch: alchuno, (ἢ chane (Al. 3), (ne) 
chuore, (il) chapo, oricalcho (Ap. 50), (nel) chospetto 47, (yl) 
charatere 59, and modern (i/) chane (Gr. P. 21).—Cf. Sen. 
(el) chosto Crest., 163, (al) chumune 164, (el) chonte 165 ;—Pis. 
alchuno 167 ;—Aret. alchuno 169. 

(b) (n+)ce>(n+) ch: manchu (Al. 10), inchuminciamenti 
12, (in) chasa 19, vincha 34, anchora, (chon) choreggia biancha 
(Ap. 5), embiancharono 33, ancho (MS. 22).—Cf. Pop. Lat. 
choncava, speluncha ; ‘—Sen. (in) chorsa Orest., 162, (in) chon- 
cordia 163, ancho 164, inchorata, inchontanente 165 ;—Aret. 
spiloncha 176. 

| Zs, IX, 563. 3 Ibid., 160. 

* Pieri, A. G., XII, 120-21. *Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 73. 
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(c) (r+)e>(r+)ch: cercha (Al. 3), porcho 49, ( p) chom- 
baitere 37, archo 41, merchatants 75.—Cf. Sen. merchantia 
Crest., 161, (pur) choviene 162, (per) chanpare 165. 

(d) (8 -+)c¢ > (8+) ch: oschura (Al. 8), naschoso 10, dis- 
chaccia 20, didaschalo 35, pascha (Ap. 49), mescholato 63, 
veschovado (MS. 22), rischuotere (MS. 183).—Cf. Pop. Lat. 
coruscho ;'—Sen. Meschada Crest., 36. 


3. 6 before a consonant. 


(a) 6( r) > 9 (4+ 7): lagrunare = lacrimare (Al. 62), 
sagrifitit (Ap. 11), sagramento 71, (ἢ) grostini (Gr. P. 21).— 
Cf. Pop. Lat. sagramenta ;*—Sen. gruogo (crocum) ;*—Pis. 
( povero) gristiano C. Son., 23. 

(Ὁ) (vow. -Ε 6 (- r) >A in modern Pistojese: (la) hresima, 
(la) hreazione (Gir. P. 50), (lo) hredo, (lo) hristiano, (la) hrose, 
sahro.—Cf. Lue. (la) hroce, sahro.! 

(c) c(+¢) remains in learned words in old Pistojese: doc- 
trina (Al. 3), sancto, dilectione, facto, dicto 4, drictura, effecto 
5, tracta, costrecto 6, aspecta 8, drictamente 9, predecte 12, dilec- 
tamente 13, frecta, frectoso, drictiasimo 14, tractare, lectora 16, 
fructo 19, benedecto 20, convicti, vendecta 21, Risurrectione 25, 
auctorita 33, dilecta 38, sospecto 42, vectoria 51, distructa 52, 
electt (J. 2), octo 3, fecte &vécté (?) 24.—Cf. Luc. facto B. Luc., 
1, dicto, tractato 2, nocte, distrecto 3, octo 5, effecto 6, victoria 7, 
electo 15, distructo 20, contracto, conductorit 41, afficto 56, exac- 
tore 59, cocto 84, sospecto 83, Octobre 90, auctorita 99, diricta- 
mente 100, predecto 111, etc. ;—Pis. dicto Crest., 166, vendecta 
167 ;—Canzon. ital. constrecto, giecto, facto, dilecto, tracto, con- 
ducto, puncto.* 

(d) c(+¢-+ ἢ) remains. Cf. (c+)¢+4 § 27, 1. 


Variants. 
(a) c(+d)>2z: soza (Al. 5). 


1 Schuch., Vokaliemus, I, 73. : Ibid., 126. ὃ Ζε, IX, 562. 
‘Pieri, A. G., XII, 120-21. ὁ Caix, Origini, 175. 


> 
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(Ὁ) c(+2) > 1. cc’ (45): speccietti (Gr. P. 43); 2. chi (= 
kt): orechie (Al. 3), ochi 10; 3. tt: mastio (Gr. P. 11). 

(c) c(+¢) >1. cce(kk): spacco (Gr. ἢ. 43); 2. t: altorita 
(Rice., 14); 3. 88: resurressione (Ap. 87). 


Syncope. 

1. Intervocalic ¢ is regularly syncopated in modern Pisto- 
jese. The different stages of the development of intervocalic 
¢ >g>ch>h then syncopation, are all supported by exam- 
ples; 6. g. paucum > pecu > poco > pogo > pocho > poho > 
poo > po: mia (M. 33), siuro, rediole (C. 8), cteo 11, manio 
18, dio 25, sarvatia 35, (st) ’onosce, ( progresso) ’ammina, (ugnt) 
’osa (Son. Pop., 11), (santi) aro 17, gioondo 19, poo 27, letiare 
29, (picchiava) ’ol 33, (ct) ’ontaa, (lo) ’ondanna, (dt) ’acio 35, 
pizziore, (mi) ’ultello 37, (partire) ’onfint 43, avvoato 45, (di) 
’ore 47, (di) ’orsa, (2) ’avalleggeri, (enno’) ’orazzieri, nemio 49, 
(di) ’otone 55, (su’) ’omitato 61, (la) ’ambiale 63, coombero, 
(della) Iesa, (la) iave (Gr. P. 12), difiulta, (questa) ’ofaccia 15, 
(la) ’arne, (81) ’ompra 24, etc.; I have noted two examples also 
in old Pistojese: afatiamento (Al. 3), ebraiamente (Ap. 39).— 
The syncopation of intervocalic c is of frequent occurrence in 
modern Florentine ;—Sen. auto, amio, coo (cuoco), diano (deca- 
num), dio (dico), givo, musia, pertolo, rediolo, siurare,' (bevettt) 
or, (mi) ’ara, giudiare C. Son., 1, (ti) ’onfondi 3, avvoato 4, poo 
5, (di) ’ascare 7, (du’) astagne 8, (mondo) ’ane, (de’) ’omprimenti 
10, Gioondo, (tanto) ’onfidenza 12, (fate) ’onfusione 13, etc. ;— 
Luce. (a) asa, nemio ece. ;*—Pis. repubbria, assiuro C. Son., 8, 
foo 9, (di) ’oraggio 10, (mi) ’onfondo 12, dio, (co’) ’avalli 13, 
( fece) ’omprimenti 16, amio, (mt) *ugino, etc. | 


2. c before a consonant. 


(a) Before r: saramento (J. 2), (una) ’resta (C. 11), (lo) 
’redo 15, sarestano (un) rimandello (Gr. P. 12), mtroscopio 14, 
sarafizzi 22, (dottrina) ’ristriana 50.—Cf. Sen. saramento, sara- 


1 Ζε, ΙΧ, 562. 3 Pieri, A. G., XII, 120-21. 
6 
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ficio, (lo) ’redo C. Son., 7, (Dio) ’ristiant 25 ;—Pis. (lo) ’rederesta 
C. Son., 12, (la) ’rociata 44. 

(Ὁ) Before t; that is ct > by assimilation and then > ¢ 
by reduction : otava (Al. 8), vendeta 21, drito 28, drotrina 29, 
dileta 38, fato 58, vetoria 65, diletione 75, charatere (Ap. 59), 
benedito (Gr. P. 21).—Cf. Pop. Lat. vitoria;'—Sen. otobre 
Orest., 36, deto 37, oto 38 ;—Luc. exatiwne B. Lue., 31. 


Variant. 


Before d: anedotto (Gr. P. 47). 


Epenthesis. 
1. Intervocalice: giranico (Gr. P. 17), stantico 24 ; medico 
13 is formed by analogy with police, indice. 
2. After r: sciorcinati (M. 68). 


PALATAL CC’. 
ὃ 53. MEDIAL cc’. 


(a) cc’>c!(é): socidere (Al. 35), facia 52, uciso (Ap. 53), 
lucese (Ricc., 10). 
(b) cc’> ce! (cc): riccetha (Al. 62), toecetto (M. 35). 


VELAR CC. 
§ 54. MEDIAL Cc. 
1. Intervocalic ce. 


(a) 66)» ch: pechato (Al. 4), bocha 7, achusatore (Ap. 51), 
suchero (Gr. P. 23). 

(Ὁ) ce >cch: eccho (Ap. δ), boccha 7, riccho 9, saccho 27, 
fracchola 35, piccholi 87, roccha (Gr. P. 20), acchovacata, sac- 
cho, schocchare, becchacca 21, socchorso 44.—Cf. Aret. toccha 
Crest., 179. 


1§$chuch., Vokalismus, I, 184. 
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2. cc before a consonant. 
ec(-+ 2) >c(+ J): eclesia (J. 12). 


Epenthesis. 
Before qu: terrdccqueo (Gr. P. 12). 


CH 
§ 55. INITIAL CH. 
ch > c(k): coccolata (Gr. P. 43) by assimilation. 


. PALATAL G’, 
§ 56. MEDIAL α΄. 
1. Intervocalic g’. 


(a) g’>4g’'(g) inold Pistojese: legerai (Al. 4), lege 6, leqrera- 
mente 7, fugire 12, afigeno 19, regesse 24. 

(Ὁ) g’>g’(z) in modern Pistojese and Florentine just as 
intervocalic c’> σ΄ (6): (hua) gira, (co) gesti, (le) genti, etc. 


Variants. 


(a) σ΄» v: pavesi pigénstém (S. 253); the g’ disappears and 
then the voiced labial glide v is introduced to break hiatus. 
(Ὁ) g’>2: (terra) Ghozzi Gogem, Maghozzi (Ap. 87). 


2. g’ after a consonant. 


Variants. 


(a) (n+)9’>(n+)g: Angolino (Gr. P. 21). 
(Ὁ) (r +) g’>(r - ὁ: ariento, inarientata (J. 24).—Cf. 
Flor. ariento Tancia, 926 ;—Luce. ariento B. Lnc., 48. 


Syncope. 
Intervocalic g’: (le) iande=ghiandi < glindém (Gr. P. 18). 
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VELAR G. 
ἢ 57. INITIAL 6. 


g remains: goia (Al. 65), and modern goie (Gr. P. 21), 
gubba 22, gallo 23. 


ἢ 58. MEDIAL G. 
1. Intervocalic g. 


(a) g > cs: fieurati (8. 168), sficurito 210, ficura (C. 17), 
(febbre) castica (Gir. P. 25).—Cf. Sen. ficura, lecato.' 

(Ὁ) g >gh in old Pistojese: Aghostino (Al. δ), reghole 46, 
sinaghogha (Ap. 9), gastigho 17, aghore 39, piagha 45, (terra) 
Ghozzi Gogem, Maghozzi 87, and modern voghan (Gr. P. 21). 
- —Cf. Aret. fighura Crest., 170, mitighando, piagha 175. 


Variants. 


(a) 9 > ch in old Pistojese: rumichare (Al. 30), (sofferente) 
chovernarsi 60. 

(Ὁ) g> ov: tevoli tégtla (Gr. P. 17), bavullt bag + ἘΠ] πὶ 
43; the g disappears and the voiced labial glide v is intro- 
duced to break hiatus. Cf. intervocalic g’> v. 


2. g after a consonant. 


(a) (0+)9 >(l+)gh: volghare (Al. 16), tolgha (Ap. 17), 
folghore 19. 

(Ὁ) (n+)g > 1. (m+) gh: temghono (Ap. 11); 2. (n +) 
gh: lunghamente (Al. 7), inghanno 9, vengho (Ap. 7).—Cf. 
Pop. Lat. longho.’ 

3. g before a consonant. 

g(-+ 7) remains: cognosci (Al. 10), and modern cognoscere 

(8. 62).—Cf. Luc. cognoscere ; °—Pis. cognoscere.* 


1 Zs., LX, 565. 3A. G., XII, 122. 
*Schuch., Vokalismus, 1,74. . 4 Tbid., 151. 
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Prosthesis. 


granocchiaccio (8. 5), granocchio (C. 75).—Cf. Luc. grag- 
nolo ;'—Pis. granocchio.* 


Q(U) 
§ 59. MEDIAL Q. 


1. Intervocalic q. 


g >h (generally written c) in modern Pistojese: (ma) 
huando, (e) huarche, (vient) hute, (vient) hua, (6) hualo, (due) 
huattrinelli, (scrama) huarcun, (huella) huercia, (e) home, (bus- 
oasst) huarhosa, (sulla) hualita, (wna) huantita, (6) hualunche, 
(se) hwattro, (6) huasi, (ma) huasimente, (ecco) huanto, (uno) 
huattrino, and in old Pistojese (errasti) cuando (Al. 47).—Cf. 
Flor. which has regularly the same development of intervo- 
calic g > h;—Luc. (la) huantita, ete.’ 


Variants. 


(a) ¢>9q: agque (Ap. 5), laqquie (M. 51). 

(b) 4)» σ' (6) - riciedere (Al. 12), dioce = dio che 22. 

(c) g>g: (ait) guasi (Gr. P. 23), Agort 43.—Cf. Flor. 
(resta) guast C. Son., 11 ;—Sen. (rimase) guasi C. Son., 14 ;— 
Pis. liguori C. Son., 84. 

(d) g> cc(kh): accua, accuolina (C. 18). 


2. q after a consonant. 


(n+)q>1.(n+)ch(=F): quantunche (Al. 63), qua- 
lunche (J. 5), donche (C. 8), chiunche; 2. (n +)c, h(h): cinew’ 
(S. and Οἱ 4), (un) huattrino, (wn) huattrinello where the tongue 
is drawn back from the teeth and the velum is closed so that 
simple aspiration is produced.—Cf. Flor. donche Tancia, 896 ; 
—Sen. chiunche, qualunche, donche, onche.* 

1A, G., XII, 122. 3 Ibid., 121. 

 Ibid., 161. «Ζε, IX, 563. 
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Syncope. 

Intervocalic q: (codesti) uaderni (Gr. P. 24), ewatore 50, 
(ecco) ui, (vient) ua, auila, (la) uantita, (la) uale, (ate) uarche, 
(uella) uercia, (6) uasi, (hai) uasimente, (va) uando, (vuole) 
uanto, (la) ualita, (uno) uatirino.—Cf. Flor. which regularly 
syncopates intervocalic g;—Sen. (vieni)’ua C. Son., 9, (bada) 
’*uanto 10, (guardt) ’ome 11, (la) ’wadriglia 29, (essere) ’ualun- 
que 65. 

x 
§ 60. ΜΈΡΙΑΙ, x (= Ks). 
1. Intervocalic x. 


(a) x remains in learned words in old Pistojese: proximana 
(Al. 54), proximo 75, crocifixo (J. 3), relaxare 16, allexrandro 
(Ricc., 24), exercito 28.—Cf. Luc. prozimo B. Duc., 2, exac- 
tione 18, reluxare 29, texeno 50, tarare 87 ;—Canzon. ital. 
luzura, exempro, proximo ;'—“Anche nel P. Intell., e cost in 
molti edd. del sec. XIV e talvolta nell A. Petr. 6 perfino in 
rima: crocifixo (: abisso) C. D. Comm. 96." 

(b) x > 8: prosimo (Al. 5), masimamenite 12.—Cf. Pop. 
Lat. prosima.’ 

-(c) x > 88: assempri &xémpliim (Al. 9), essercito (Ap. 
83), lassa[mi] (C. 9).—Cf. Luc. lassare B. ἴλιο., 114 ;—Pis. 
lassamo C. Son., 16. 


2. x before a consonant. 


Variants. 


(a) x(-+ 6) remains: exceptione (MS. 283). 

(b) x(-+ p) remains: experto (J. 6). 

(c) (+ 8)» 1. σ' (δ): preciutto péréxsicttim (Gr. P. 21); 
2. sc (8k): scocchi &xsticitim (Gr. P. 67); 3. st’: stioccd Exsiicayt 


1 Caix, Origin, 176. *Schuch., Vokalismus, I, 75. 
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(Gr. P. 36).—Cf. Sen. excesso, excepto ; '—Luc. excepto B. Luc., 
12; preciutto ;*—Pis, preciutto.® 


J 
§ 61. INITIAL J. 


j >g in both old and modern Pistojese : gusto (Al. 6), gudi- 
care 7, Gobo 20, ga jam 47, govare 48, gudice 56, guridizione 
57, qustamente 62, gudico = giudicio 63, Guda 64, guratori 70, 
gamai 71, gustitia 75, goventudine 76 ; govane, goccolone (Gr. 
P. 20), Gotto 21, guramento 44, gudicie 22.—Cf. Sen. Govdni, 
gudisio,‘ gugno, gudice Crest., 39. 

Variants. 
j > di: diaceglio (M. 38), diaceglione 41, diacere (C. 24). 


§ 62. MEDIAL J. 
1. Intervocalic 1. 
Variants. 


(a) 7 >g’'(g): magiormente (Al. δ), magiori 13, pegio 30, 
pegtora 63.—Cf. Prat. magiore Crest., 95 ;—Sen. magio 36. 
(b) 7)» 4: magoremente (Al. 67), magore 68. 


2. 9 after a consonant, 


(πη -Ε}} >(n+)9 : ingura (Al. 8). 


H 
§ 63. INITIAL Η. 
h remains in old Pistojese: honore (Al. 5), honesta 7, humile 
13, huomini 38, homana 48, hora (J. 14), honestamente, habi- 
endo 15, heride 25, homicidiale (Ap. 91). 


' Ze, IX, 564. 8 Ibid., 151. 
* 4. G., XII, 122. 4 Ze., IX, 565. 
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Variants. 


(a) ἃ falls and the / of the article takes its place: lamo 
hamiim (Gr. P. 15). 

(Ὁ) A falls and r takes its place: racinfo hyacinthum (Ap. 
93), rutropisia hydrops + (Gr. P. 14).—Cf. Lue. rtfropico ; '— 
Pis. ritropico.? 

§ 64. MEDIAL H. 
Variant. 

Intervocalic A falls and {9} takes its place: (dt) gltert héri 

(i. 79). 


To be followed by the Morphology. 


JAMES DOWDEN BRUNER. 


14, @., XII, 128. : Ibid., 151. 
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SIGNS OF TRANSCRIPTION. 


I. VoweEts. 
¢ ==closed ς of the Italian. 
6 — open ¢ ( 66 [1 
ο πτεοϊοθοάρ 4“ “ « 
0 = open 0 ( 66 [1 


II. Consonants. 


c (k) = voiceless velar. 
9  =voiced “ 
6 =palatal c. 
g’ “Ὁ. 

ν» =voiceless ¢h in think, 
δ᾽ =voiced th in thine. 
ὄ 

g 

{ 


= voiceless ch in church. 
== voiced ¢=j in June. 
= οἱ of the Italian. 


n! = gn rs Se J (( 


8 =voiced 8. 

2 =e. 

§ | =voiceless sh in shine. 
Ζ  =voiced 4. 

Ζ = “ 4g, 


J. D. B. 


APPENDIX. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, HELD 
AT WASHINGTON, D. C., 
DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 

1893. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


CoLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Wednesday, December 27, 1893. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Association was called 
to order at 10 o’clock a. m. by the President, Professor Francis 
A. March. 

President James C. Welling, of the Columbian University, 
welcomed the Association in the following words: 


Year after year it has been our pleasure to meet the members of this 
Association devoted to the study of the modern languages. I have enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to your discussions, and I should be glad to renew 
to-day that pleasure, but unfortunately I have conflicting engagements 
which will call me away from any share whatever in your deliberations. 
In the name of my colleagues in this University, and on behalf of the 
Board of Trustees and Overseers, I extend to you individually and collec- 
tively a most cordial welcome to all the hospitalities which we have to 
offer you. I have only to regret that our hospitalities are not more sumptu- 
ous, more in keeping with the dignity of the Association which honors us 
by coming into our halls. 


The Secretary presented, with comments, the published 
Proceedings of the previous regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and of the extra session held at Chicago, July 13, 1893, 
under the auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. The report of the Secretary 
was adopted. 


ili 


IV MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Acting Treasurer of the Association, Dr. M. D. Learned, 
presented the following report : 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand December 23, 1892, . . ~ oe $47 35 
Annual Dues from Members— 
Arrears for the year 1892, . . $117 00 
Dues “ “© * 1898, . . 987 80 
Dues in advance for 1894, . . 6 00 
For Publications sold, . . . . 195 50 


For partial cost of publication of articles and 
for reprints of the same,. . . 
Prof. G. Μ. Harper, (vii vill, 1), . 80 00 


Dr. L. E. Menger, (viii, 2), . . 86 00 

Dr. C. A. Smith, (viii, 2), . . 51 25 

Dr. C. H. Rosas, (viii, 3), . . . 90 00 

Prof. Sylvester Primer, (viii, 3), 8 00 

Prof. K. Dodge, (viii, 4), . . . 3 88 

Prof. H. E. Greene, (viii, 4), . 12 20 
Total receipts for the year, . . . . . . . 81,687 13 
$1,684 48 

EXPENDITURES. 

Publication of Vol. VII, No. 4, . . $ 138 09 

Publication of Vol. VITI, and Reprints . 1,182 97 

Job Printing, . . 6 00 

Expenditures of Secretary, . . . 51 91 

“ “ Treasurer, . . . 19 44 

Stenographer, . . . . . . 50 00 

Janitors Service, . . . . . 9 00 
Total expenditures for the year, . . . . . . $1,457 41 
Balance on hand December 23, 1893, _ . . . . . 227 07 


$1,684 48 
December 23, 1893. Balance on hand—$227 07. 
The President then appointed the following Committees : 


(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professor J. H. Gore 
and Mr. A. N. Brown. 


PROCEDINGS FOR 1893. ν 


(2) To nominate officers: Professors S. Garner, C. H. 
Grandgent, A. N. van Daell, E. H. Magill, T. W. 
Hunt, W. M. Baskervill, Adolphe Cohn, C. W. 
Kent, C. C. Freeman. 

(3) To recommend place for the next Annual Meeting: 
Professors A. M. Elliott, Charles Harris, H. E. 
Greene, E. C. Fay, J. L. Hall. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

1. “The Life and Works of Giacomo Leopardi.” By Dr. 

Alex. W. Herdler, of Princeton University. 


Giacomo was born the 29th of June, 1798. His father brought him up 
according to his own theory, without teachers, and seeing his unusual facul- 
ties, left him early alone in his large library (at Recanati), which was soon 
all of life to the boy. Without outside help he learned Greek, Hebrew 
and the principal modern languages, but his greatest care he bestowed 
upon the classics. In 1818 he published two Greek poems in the spirit 
of Anacreon which he gave out for original ones, and so nearly did he 
approach the language and spirit of his model that everybody was deceived. 
His letters, dating from 1818-1822, breathe forth the deepest melancholy 
which was still further aggravated by the opposition of his father to all 
his plans. To leave Recanati and separate himself from his family seemed 
to him the only way of salvation. His fiery spirit revolted against an exer- 
cise of parental care and authority that seemed to him so unreasonable. 
Finally in 1822 he left for Rome. His renewed efforts to obtain suitable 
employment proved fruitless, and so sank more and more deeply into his 
soul the conviction that he was a child of misfortune. Excessive study 
had induced a serious trouble with his eyes, which lasted all his life. Con- 
stantly struggling with illness and misery he found at last a faithful friend 
in Antonio Ranieri. Through his tender nursing the poet’s undermined 
organism recovered for a time and rendered his last days at least peacefal. 
On the 14th of June, 1837, he died at Naples. 

He was perhaps unduly aggressive in his attitude toward society and the 
world at large, too much withdrawn into himself, but he was of trans- 
cendent nobility of character and thoroughly imbued with the classic 
spirit. A man of such lofty aspirations endowed with such an iron perse- 
verance, chained to such a wretched body and to such narrow circumstances, 
can one imagine a more tragic fate? His works, both prose and poetry, 
are distinguished by two characteristical features: his complete devotion 
to the classics and his pessimistic view of life. The former manifests itself 
in the form of his works, the latter in their substance. In every passage 
speaks to us the modern man wrapped in Grecian garb. The principal 
source of his Hellenism is to be sought in his uninterrupted philological 
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studies. Not only by reading but, as it were, by appropriating the manner 
of speech peculiar to the ancients has Leopardi acquired in prose that 
transparent and rapid style which evades all labored effects; he puts his 
thoughts down like marble blocks and his very simplicity creates a monu- 
mental impression. Leopardi’s ideal was to write like Xenophon whose 
manner ‘‘2 una semplicita veramente omerica 6 ironica 6 maravigliosa.”’ 
He reached it very soon in prose and with zeal he strove toward the same 
perfection in poetry, as every one notices who compares his first odes, e. g. 
AW Italia with such later poems as Jl tramonto della luna, or La Ginestra. 
To express in pregnant, concise language the inmost kernel of his thought, 
without adornment or labored metaphors and similes, but to say it power- 
fully, persuasively, overwhelmingly, this is the whole secret of his style in 
poetry. All that was mere declamation in his earlier poems his mature 
genius scattered to the winds. He broke likewise the customary form of 
the canzone and made for his thoughts a channel of his own; he became 
the creator of a poetry characteristically intellectual and truly philoso- 
phical. He ultimately gathered up his various ideas into one all-embrac- 
ing theory of life, bitter and plaintive it is, yet that mental compactness 
and conciseness raised his poetry to the level of Dante. His pessimism is 
the result of his acute observation of life combined with deep philosophical 
studies. Leopardi’s march towards originality and pessimism is best mani- 
fested in his poems. We see how at first he still cherishes hope in the 
path of the old Italian poetry, how full of courage and enthusiasm he is, 
how he collects all the elements of his strength. The more he abandons 
the inherited form, the more truthful he becomes in his pessimistic utter- 
ances; he throws away mask after mask whether it be called “ fatherland "’ 
or “love,” and when he sets into that irresistible stream of the canzone he 
then enunciates his cold and annihilating conviction without the least 
regard or reserve. There are only forty-one poems from his pen, but each 
is a step, a decided movement tending straight toward the goal: the ulti- 
mate confession of his philosophical views. In his patriotic poems he is 
the least independent since he follows very closely the examples set by his 
predecessors and it is especially Petrarch who speaks in certain turns and 
phrases. This is particularly true of his celebrated ode All’ Italia. In 
spite of its pathetic force this is so little a poem of Leopardi that as Aulard 
justly observes, “it seems as if this voice celebrated the fatherland after a 
lapse of 400 years.” Petrarch’s panegyric of Cola Rienzi sounds almost 
like that of Angelo Mai by Leopardi. But the points of similarity lie more 
in the form than in the substance. Even in these patriotic poems there is 
besides the link that binds them to those of an earlier period a tone which 
distinguishes them strongly from the poetry of all others. Dante and 
Petrarch, Testi and Filicaja, Alfieri and Foecolo believed in the future of 
their country in spite of disruptions and manifold disasters; in spite of com- 
plaints and reproaches they were optimists. Leopardi from the beginning 
doubts, then he actually despairs. It really seems as if Leopardi in his 
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patriotic poems shrunk from his country as from an ideal which had 
deceived him, as from rome cherished illusion. As he renounced religion, 
so likewise he forsook his country, and if he wrote of it, it was simply to 
make use of it as a fitting illustration of his pessimistic theory. Moreover, 
the poets before Leopardi’s time addressed their sonnets and odes to the 
public at large, but Leopardi in his patriftic poems speaks only to the 
narrow circle of his friends. Sometimes indeed, he seems to speak only to 
himself or to the unresponsive walls of his father’s library at Recanati. 
For love there was no place in Leopardi’s poetry or philosophy, since to 
love is to perpetuate unhappiness and through love life which is equiva- 
lent to misfortune is multiplied. Against love, therefore, are directed his 
most powerful dialectics, though he conceives of it in an original way. He 
regaris love as legitimate if, not having been satisfied, it be followed by 
suicide and thus he makes it truly a twin brother to death. On the whole 
love fares no better in his poetry than his country and it is the mask 
through which glimmers his favorite idea of utter destruction. Among his 
poems is one, The Dream, whose source, tenor and thoughts even we must 
seek in Petrarch’s Zriumph of Death. In his other love poems he utters 
nothing new, the complaints and reproaches of love unrequited or deceived 
are everywhere much the same, and wherever he found no opportunity of 
proclaiming his theory of misfortune, he remained true to traditional forms. 
One feels everywhere that he cared more for thought than for feeling, and 
the poem Love and Death is simply a spirited play of rhetoric and The 
dominant Idea celebrates the final triumph of the mind over weakness and 
doubt. ΑἸ] of a sudden he becomes unwontedly calm and peaceful, and it 
is innate not offended pride which finds witterance in the poem Zo himedy. 
In this poem he rises above all doubt and uncertainty, and throwing aside 
all dissimulation he boldly announces his deep conviction. The unaffected 
but highly artistic verses of this poem opened the way for his philosophical 
poems and thus the adaptability of poetic form to philosophic thought was 
clearly made manifest. 

Three poems are first presented to us in which the philosophic idea is 
veiled in mythologic garb, showing that the poet sought in classic models 
that strength and harmony which he looked for in vain in the works of 
his contemporaries. These poems are Bruto Minore, The Last Song of Sappho, 
Spring. His Brutus is far from being the Brutus of antiquity, a man of 
action rather than of words, who can hardly be conceived of as giving 
utterance to a long and elaborate speech on the inutility of virtue. His 
Sappho likewise is simply Leopardi himself wrapped in the antic peplus, 
just as Goethe’s Prometheus blaspheming the gods represents Goethe’s own 
personality. Leopardi speaks in these poems plainly enough, but, like De 
Vigny, he speaks through the mouths of others. He adopted this means 
of utterance in one other poem upon The Wandering Shepherd in Avia. We 
have now to consider his Ginestra, this flower of the desert, this poem of 
pessimism par excellence. Here the poet makes himself a mouth-piece for 
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all humanity, he is the voice which shouts woe, woe, unutterable woe! He 
proclaims the everlasting no! Regardless of what others have said before 
him, he attacks life and everything to which we attach value; he scoffs at 
human pride and loses himself in the thought of the infinite. He does not 
attack human reason but human life and Pascal’s idea of ‘le roseau pen- 
sant”? awakens in him only a compassionate smile. The tree that feels 
nothing when we cut it down, the animals which do not meditate upon 
their sufferings and pains are in his opinion more perfect than man; they 
are happier, they suffer no privations, they dread not death. This poem 
is the climax and crown of his lyrics. Only in the idea of utter destruction 
did he find peace, and it is only in Buddhism that we can find anything 
similar. Man with all his struggles and aspirations has shut himeelf up in 
one thought, and therefore La Ginesira is as truly poetical as it is philoso- 
phical. In it Leopardi spoke his last word. After Gtnestra he could not 
write a single stanza of earnest poetry which would not be a repetition of 
ideas already expressed. If he did not become silent entirely it was because 
there remained to him still another weapon—desperate, diabolical laughter. 
Thus we come to Leopardi’s satirical poems. They are not satires after 
the manner of Horace or Regnier, we should err if we were to seek in the 
Paralipomeni della Batracomyomachia a parodied history of Italy from the 
fall of Murat. His satire is not political, he does not attack governments, 
he attacks man. To him all governments were the same, even as every 
philosophical system was in his eyes ridiculous, insufficient and mischievous. 
This long poem is a kind of novel instinct with a fantastical philosophy, in 
a masterly meter and interesting only to Italians whom this impertinent 
satire most unmercifully scourges. The poet laughs but the reader cannot 
laugh. In the poem dedicated to Capponi he wields the lash over the 
apostles of progress. His dialogues constitute the continuation to his philoso- 
phical poems. They repeat in ever-changing phraseology one thought—all 
is vanity. ‘Our life, what is it worth but to be despised?” And behind 
it we seem to hear his desperate, demoniacal laughter. Leopardi’s Pensiert 
betray a deep thinker, a clever dialectician, and utter on the whole no other 
truth than that already expressed in his dialogues and poems. His prose 
is highly classical, he created his own rhetoric, pliable and sonorous, yet 
exceedingly simple and natural. Giordani applies to Leopardi’s style 
Cicero’s words on the Commentaries of Cesar: ‘‘Omni ornatu orationis 
tanquam veste detracto.” It is the nudity of the athlete which shines in 
his prose, it is muscle itself, overpowering and convincing, yet without 
effort, playfully expressing a philosophy with smiling irony. Leopardi’s 
pessimistic views were his most sincere conviction. It is false to deduce it 
from his sickness and his numerous failures to become happy, since they 
merely contributed to the ripening and strengthening of his pessimistic 
tendency whose source and germ were in his innermost soul and broke 
forth all the more powerfuliy by reason of study and observation. His 
pessimism can be compressed in one sentence: Everything suffers, evil and 
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misery are everywhere, and if we do not acknowledge this, it is because we 
fear the consequences to which it would lead us. Progress is a chimera, 
humanity with all its discoveries has not solved one secret of the universe, 
nature is a cruel, cunning, malicious force, all is illusion and in utter 
destruction alone lies salvation. Leopardi’s views closely resemble those 
of Schopenhauer. What most astonishes us in Leopardi is the grand unity 
of his views, his complaints always have the true ring of profound convic- 
tion and of genuine heroic pain. In this respect he surpasses Byron and 
Alfred de Musset, in whose exclamations personal dissatisfaction plays a 
greater role than philosophic conviction. They cry out “I suffer,” while 
Leopardi’s theme is “ We all suffer.’ Leopardi, by analyzing constantly 
his pain, reached at last the point where he generalized his sufferings in 
attributing them to the whole world. This is also Schopenhauer’s idea. 
According to him, this world is the worst of powsible worlds. ‘Alles 
Leben ist Leiden” is the keynote of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Neither 
Leopardi nor Schopenhauer has a priority in pessimism since we all know 
that it is as old as the world. 

We who believe in progress, though in a different sense, can see espe- 
cially in art the sterility and impotence of every pessimistic system, be 
there at its head Schopenhauer, Hartmann or any other great name; but 
we nevertheless acknowledge its right to our consideration especially when 
presented in such superb language as that of Leopardi. 


The discussion was opened by Prof. J. 5. Shefloe. 


Dr. L. E. Menger : 


The literary biography of so versatile a genius as was Leopardi must 
necessarily comprehend two periods. The first period is that of the 
specialist, of him who is endowed with those perceptive faculties which 
enable him to discover the presence and determine the characteristics of 
some one phase of an author’s thought, as separate and distinct from all 
other phases of thought of the same author. Thus different specialists 
must study Leopardi as a philologian, a poet or philosopher. When such 
labors are completed, the opportunity for the second stage of study arrives ; 
there is then need of a mind of comprehensive cast, which can grasp the 
salient features developed by predecessors; which shall combine these in a 
skillful, harmonious way, and present to us the philologian, the poet, the 
philosopher, as an undivided whole; then and only then can we estimate 
so stupendous a talent. Judging from the great amount of literature which 
has appeared concerning Leopardi, we may suppose that the first period 
has been accomplished. The second has not been; the complete lives of 
Leopardi which have been attempted were written before the appearance 
of some of the most important monographs treating different features of 
his literary development; therefore such biographies are incomplete and 
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unsatisfactory. As well might Diez have attempted to found the Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Romance Languages without a previous sufficient 
knowledge of each member of the group. 

When I first glanced over our program, it struck me as somewhat pecu- 
liar that we should give a mournful tone to this session at its very outeet 
by the discussion of so lugubrious a personage as Leopardi. Not a ray of 
light breaks in to illuminate the Dantesque obscurity of his sombre exist- 
ence, not even in its youthful stages; left, at ten years of age without 
masters, weak in body, having need of movement and light, in that austere 
household, which he hesitates to call a “prison” or a “cage” or a “tomb,” 
and finally does call a “‘sepulchre of the living,” the eagle-wings of that 
marvelous intellect were destined to bruise themselves in their first unguided 
soarings. But it is exactly to this period of his life, before he was twenty, 
that I should like to invite particular attention. There was pessimism 
before Leopardi, and in Italy too where Foscolo had already defined the 
anguish of a soul intense in its aspirations, but hidebound by circumstance. 
That which appeals to me as striking and unique in Leopardi is what he 
accomplished in those ten years before he revealed himself to us as we know 
him. Leopardi as a student, as a philologian, following a path made by 
himeelf, delving blindly and desperately into the classics, and attaining no 
mean results. Little was known about what he had done in this direction 
(for few of his philological efforts were published) until two years ago, 
when there appeared in Italy a work by Moroncini, Studio sul Leopardi 
filologo, which work fell into my hands in Florence last summer, and was 
very interesting to me. Moroncini obtained access to the unpublished 
MSS. of Leopardi, and there discovered an immense amount of work which 
Leopardi accomplished between the age of ten and twenty. His first writ- 
ings were on subjects gathered from his readings and bore such titles as 
The Magi, Caesar, Samson, Cato tn Africa, the Death of Christ, Hector, Fortune, 
Friendship, etc., biblical or classical. Indeed the question occurs to me if 
such studies did not begin the process of formation of that state of mind in 
Leopardi, which later rendered it impossible for him to appreciate or be a 
part of his age. 

Meditation on and descriptions of arguments so far distant in time and 
interest from contemporary life, so far at variance with the spirit or sense 
of that time could not but adulterate and falsify the mind and make him, 
as he expresses it, “a jarring and dissonant thing” in the chorus of uni- 
versal nature. At ten years of age he translated parts of Horace and Ovid ; 
at fifteen he commenced Greek, and soon after Hebrew. He wrote a history 
of Astronomy from its origins to his day. He took up the stady of an 
obscure grammarian of the sixth century, Esichio; next the Greek rheto- 
ricians; then the church-fathers; then the popular heroes of antiquity. He 
next turned to the poets Theocritus and Anacreon, but soon tired of them, 
and began serious work on Homer and Vergil, and his first printed work 
was a version of the first canto of the Odyssey. 
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All this was done before he was twenty; at that age he awoke to the 
sad discovery that it was impossible for him to study any more. Then it 
was that he gave vent in poetry to the enthusiasms of his classicism and 
his spirit condemned to inaction, as if lashed by an implacable Nemesis, 
broke forth in those songs in which the highest note of lyricism is touched. 

But his love for classic studies never left him, and in the last days of his 
life with his curious and persistent predilection for the moralists and rheto- 
ricians, he translated the Manual of Epictetus and some of Isocrates. Notes 
left by him prove that he contemplated a great amount of work in this line, 
which his health never allowed him to carry out. 

If we try to sum up his merit as a philologian, we see that a lack of 
method made him wander from subject to subject, as if desirous only of 
appropriating as much as possible of ancient knowledge. But certainly for 
his time, and considering the age at which he accomplished his work, he 
had not a peer in Europe. There were excellent dispositions to study 
which lacked only the proper surroundings to fructify and develop them. 

I have spoken bevond the limit of the allotted time, but it seemed to me 
the point was worth emphasizing. Leopardi was something else before he 
was ἃ poet; he was a student. Biographies of most of our great poets will 
show that they revealed a predominant poetic bent in boyhood; Leopardi 
did not; who knows how his wondrous mind might have manifested itself 
to us, had not his body been so frail? 


2. “An historical study of the Werwolf in literature.” By 
Dr. Kirby Flower Smith, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. M. D. Learned : 


I have been greatly interested in the sound method of this paper. 
The origin of the wolf-myth in German mythology and German folk- 
lore is a very early one. We are told that the wolf existed generally 
together with primitive man. He was, perhaps, the most fierce and furious 
of all the enemies of man in the animal kingdom. That was certainly 
so-in the North, and I believe that the idea of the wolf in northern 
mythology is a development from the natural circumstances of hostility 
existing between the wolf and man. Hence we have in the Edda Fenrir, 
that grotesque conception of the wolf as an all-devouring monster. 

In regard to the later transmission of this form, as found in the folk-lore 
and folk-song, it is interesting to note that the Grimms in their collection, 
Deuteche Sagen, have given us two survivals, which touch upon both phases 
of the Werwolf’s character, as pointed out by Dr. Smith. In one of these 
folk-songs, I think it is No. 82 in the collection, a woman has a child that 
is deformed and she thinks she will take it to Neuhausen and have it 
weighed, and go through the usual ceremonies there of giving the child a 
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drink from the “ Cyriaksbrunnen,” ἄς. She meets a student on the way 
who says to her: “That is not your child, it is the devil, throw it into the 
river: your child is lying in a new cradle at home.” The student works 
her up to such a pitch that she finally does throw the child into the river; 
whereupon the water begins to bubble, and out of the bubbles come the 
howls of the wolf and the groans of the bear. The woman goes home 
and finds her own child lying in the cradle perfectly sound. Here we 
have not only the wolf, but the wolf saga connected with the bear saga. 
That is very old, for in the earliest form of the animal epic we have the 
bear playing a more prominent role than later. But it is particularly 
to be noted that in this story it is the water that breaks the spell. 
In the other saga, given by the Grimms, we have the story of a peasant 
child who is deformed (has “ Kielkropf”) and has a ravenous appetite— 
here we have the vampire idea too. The peasant takes the child upon the 
bridge, whereupon a voice cries out of the water: “ Kielkropf! Kielkropf!” 
the child answering: ‘‘Ho! ho!” The peasant enraged at this throws 
the child into the water and both devils vanish together, screaming, 
‘Ho! ho! ha!’? The water in this case too effects the transformation. 
I believe that the view that the outlaw is tabooed because he wore a wolf’s 
skin is all a hoax; 1 think Dr. Smith is right in this. Two or three very 
characteristic parallels could be drawn. One would be the condition of the 
outlaw compared with that of the wolf in roaming wild, hence being com- 
pelled to forage for his living; and another fact that the outlaw, like the 
_ wolf, was a terror to those living around about. 


3. ‘Lope de Vega’s Sin Secreto no ay Amor.” By Dr. 
Hugo A. Rennert, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This paper was read by title. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association was called to order at 3 o’clock by th 
President. 


4. “A Gaucho Dialect Poem.” By Professor Fred. M. 
Page, Bryn Mawr College. 


Professor A. M. Elliott: 


Some months ago Prof. Page asked me if I would publish something on 
this dialect in Modern Language Notes. He sent on a collection of words 
and phrases (mostly a collection of words), and the suggestion the writer 
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has thrown out here in connection with the work he is doing, was pre- 
sented to my mind at that time, namely, that there is a connection with 
the northwest Spain so far as language and dialect are concerned. I am 
sorry Prof. Page has not had time to present us with some examples to 
show more directly this relation; I have no doubt he would be able to do 
it very easily. 

With reference to the dialect itself, or the mixed language as it might 
perhaps be called, it seems to me of greatest importance that we should 
first have a good idea of the dialects of the original languages that compose 
it. If we do not, we cannot have a conception of how this mixture came 
about. In a number of words published some time ago I notice certain 
changes totally outside the pale of regular Spanish phonetica,—changes 
evidently produced by the receiving body, that is, by the Gauchos them- 
selves, by the influence of their phonetics on the Spanish phonetics. It 
seems to me important, therefore, that we should first have a statement in 
reference to the fundamental principles or phonetics of the language, of 
one or two of the chief Gaucho dialects or of the leading Indian dialects ; 
we should then be able to trace the influence of the Spanish on the dialect. 
Of course we have to consider both sides, both the giving and receiving 
languages. 

I could not help thinking, while Prof. Page was reading his paper, what 
an interesting subject this would form in connection with the proposed dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ What isa Dialect ?” which is to come before the Dialect Society ; 
it is drawn directly from the life. 

The connection with the Spanish dialects in South America, would, of 
course, be the first subject to treat in beginning a work of this kind. I 
hope Mr. Marden who has paid special attention for a year or two to the 
Mexican dialect, and who has been in Mexico to study the dialect there, 
will tell us whether there is any connection between parts of the material 
presented and anything he has found in his researches; the dialects of all 
South American countries, so far as my knowledge goes, have a decided 
resemblance to one another. 


Dr. C. C. Marden: 


It is gratifying to note the interest that has been aroused within the last 
few years in the study of American Spanish, for the paper is but the latest 
of a series of similar studies which at present form quite a creditable col- 
lection of material. For example, the dialect of Chili has been worked 
up recently by Dr. Lenz in a series of articles for Phonetische Studien ; that 
of Bogota by Cuervo, in a work which has passed through four editions; a 
valuable contribution to the study of Nicaragua Spanish by Dr. D. G. 
Brinton; and lastly, a treatise on the Spanish of Buenos Ayres and Monte- 
video by Maspero, in one of the early volumes of Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris. To this last article the paper of Prof. Page forms 
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a valuable supplement, since his material is the result of personal observa- 
tion of the language spoken in the Argentine Republic. 

In regard to the influences brought to bear upon the various Spanish 
American dialects, it seems to be a very general impression that Andalusia 
was the overwhelming factor in determining the pronunciation of the 
Spanish colonies. It is interesting to know how well Prof. Page’s citation 
of North Spanish influences in the Argentine agrees with Bancroft’s con- 
clusions in regard to Mexico. In his History of Mexico, Mr. Bancroft 
states that though the earliest settlers were drawn chiefly from the south 
of Spain, the later in-wanderers came chiefly from Viscaya, Catalonia, 
Galicia and the Santander mountains. My own investigations on the 
linguistic side point to the same conclusions as those reached by Mr. Ban- 
croft in his historica] investigations. 

In the early colonial times a careful record was kept of every Spanish 
colonist who went to America, and of the province to which he origi- 
nally belonged. It is to be regretted that these records have not yet 
been collected and published in accessible form, since they must throw a 
valuable light upon all investigations of the Spanish American dialects. 

Concerning the linguistic characteristics of the whole territory it is diffi- 
cult to formulate general conclusions. There are, however, three traits 
which I have noted as being common to a large portion of Spanish America. 
First, the y-sound which is given to li, the two exceptions being Puebla, 
Mexico, and the Argentine. In the localities just mentioned the y has 
developed one stage further and becomes z; cf. Latin flius, which in Cas- 
tilian passed through the stages fiyo, fizo before it arrived at Modern Spanish 
hijo (txo). 

The second characteristic is the s-sound which ‘is given to 6 - ὦ i, and 
z-+ a, ο, u; for example, hacer becomes haser ; razon becomes rason. A 
third characteristic is the raising of ¢ to t before the vowels a and o; for 
example, real becomes rial, peon becomes pion. Although there was little 
intercourse between the various colonies in the early days, it is interesting 
to note that in South America we find many words that are doubtless of 
Mexican-Indian origin, and in Mexico we have many words belonging to 
the aboriginal languages of South America. This can be explained only 
by the assumption that such forms were introduced into the early Spanish, 
were carried to Spain and thence redistributed among the colonies. 

The Argentine seems to be especially rich in dialect literature. In addi- 
tion to Del Campo, whose poem has just received so spirited a translation, 
the works of Ascasnbi and Hidalgo are well worthy of study, and I can but 
hope that they may soon be made more accessible to American scholars. 


' PHONETIC SECTION. 


Professor Alexander Melville Bell, President of the Pho- 
netic Section of the Association, was called to the chair. 
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5. “Speech Tones.” By Professor Alexander Melville 
Bell, Washington, D. C. 


Professor C. H. Grandgent : 


I am very glad indeed that Prof. Bell has called attention to this impor- 
tant feature of hnman speech, a feature which has been generally neglected 
hitherto, probably on account of its difficulty. Something, however, has 
been done in the way of the exposition of the melodies peculiar to different 
languages. For French a particularly interesting specimen of notation 
appeared in Phonetische Studien, II, 3. I had copies of that struck off and 
used in one of the schools of Boston, the air being played on the piano; 
the pupils first sang with notes and then changed their singing to speak- 
ing. The result was extremely happy. 

As has been said, a given combination of slides may convey quite different 
meanings in different languages. For instance, certain inflections of the 
voice will not suggest to the Anglo-Saxon the meaning which they convey 
to the Italian. The way of asking a question in Tuscany is very perplex- 
ing to foreigners who do not recognize the function of the slide there used 
for that purpose. Some ten years ago I studied the Tuscan inflections with 
the aid of a piano, and tried to note the most important principles. I was 
then struck by the strange similarity between Tuscan and Irish intonations. 
The Irish inflections are, as you know, different from ordinary English or 
American. For example, in a statement, we say: “I saw him yesterday,” 
with the falling inflection; but an Irishman is likely to use the level tone. 
In asking a question not to be answered by yes or no, we again use the 
falling inflection: ‘“‘Where are you going?” The Irishman uses the cir- 
cumflex with a long fall and short rise. The inquiry has the same intona- 
tion in Tuscany. In questions which can be answered by yes or no, the 
simple rising inflection is used in America: “Have you seen him?” The 
Irishman says: “ Did you see him?’’ with a rise and a very short fall; 
and so says the Italian. 

As far as I can judge from hearing the paper read, it seems tu me that 
the system is an excellent one for the purpose that Prof. Bell has in view. 
The extent of the rise or fall could be indicated by the length of the lines; 
and, with some method of measuring accurately the distance which the 
voice rises or falls, we should have an ideal plan of notation. 


The discussion was continued by Professors A. M. Elliott, 
M. Ὁ. Learned, S. Garner, J. D. Bruner, and Adolphe Cohn. 
[Professor Bell announced that his paper, which was to be 
dedicated to the National Association of Elocutionists, would 
soon be printed, and that he would take pleasure in sending a 
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copy of it to each member of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. This generous promise, which was warmly received, 
has in the meantime been fulfilled. } 


6. “A Study and Notation of American Vowels.” By 
Professor E. H. Babbitt, of Columbia College. 


Professor C. H. Grandgent : 


We cannot expect to have a final scheme of vowel notation which shall 
be both simple and scientifically correct, until we understand better than 
we do the nature of vowel sounds. The plan of Jespersen is accurate but 
exceedingly complicated. Other systems in common use are easy and 
’ practical, but do not take into account all the different factors that enter 
into the production of vowels. 

I am very much interested in the experiments begun by Mr. Lloyd, of 
Liverpool, who has developed a theory of speech squnds, according to 
which the distinctive character of every vowel is due to the relation 
between the pitches of two mouth-cavities, one before the tongue and one 
behind it. He has carried out his experiments successfully for the front 
vowels, but has not completed them for all. Until his work is done, and 
perhaps even longer, we shall have to put up with temporary schemes ; 
and the method proposed by Mr. Babbitt is certainly better, for American 
dialect work, than anything else I have ever seen. It enables the investi- 
gator to represent clearly and with sufficient accuracy, on a square inch of 
paper, the entire vowel system of any American speaker. 

Mr. Babbitt spoke incidentally of American nasal vowels. 1 should like 
to say a word with regard to American and French nasals. Thoee of us 
who have taught French are aware that those Americans who nasalize to 
the greatest extent in their own language are the ones who find it hardest 
to pronounce the French nasals. The reason is this: American nagzality is 
due to closure of the mouth and inertia of the soft palate. Most Americans 
speak with the soft palate hanging down a little, leaving a small opening 
into the nasal passage, and with their mouths almost shut, so that most of 
the air is forced up through this narrow crack and comes out of the nostrils. 
That gives the stifled nasal quality with which we are familiar. The 
French nasals, however, are pronounced with the mouth wide open and the 
soft palate drawn far forward, so that the air, coming up from the larynx, 
goes freely into the nasa] passage, arouses the resonance of the nasal cavity, 
and then escapes fully as much through the mouth as through the nose. 
Americans, not in the habit of using the soft palate, experience difficulty 
in drawing the veil far enough forward to give the full nasal resonance ; 
and, at the same time, they find it hard to make the mouth-aperture large 
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enough to produce that open quality which characterizes the French nasal 
vowels. The correctness of this explanation (which is not new) has recently 
been proved by Mr. Weeks, of the University of Michigan, who has invented 
an instrument for measuring the movements of the soft palate. 


The discussion was continued by Professors A. M. Elliott, 
and E. H. Magill. 


MORNING SESSION (Thursday, December 28). 
The President called the Association to order at 10 o’clock. 
7. “King Lear: a Study in Shakespeare’s method of Dra- 


matic Construction.” By Professor Thomas R. Price, of 
Columbia College. 


Remarks upon this paper were made by Professors H. E. 
Greene, and E. H. Magill. 


8. “Anglo-Saxon Degmel.” By Dr. Frederick Tupper, 
Jr., of Wells College. 

This paper was discussed by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Professor F. A. March. 


9. “A Study of the Religious and Political Significance of 
Langland’s Piers the Plowman.” By Miss Elizabeth Deering 
Hanscom, of Yale University. [Read by title. ] 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association convened at 3 o’clock. 


10. “The Life and Works of Charles Sealsfield (Carl 
Postl).” By Dr. A. B. Faust, of Johns Hopkins University. 


Professor M. D. Learned : 


This study of Charles Sealsfield by Dr. Faust is one of a series of similar 
studies now going on. I think the impression has been abroad among 
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English-speaking people that the German influence in the beginning of 
American literature was inconsiderable. Such studies as these are intended 
to bring out the facts in the case. What the results will be we can predict 
from the study just presented to us. Sealsfield is interesting to American 
students of German literature, because he is one of the pioneers. 

I suggested to Dr. Faust that it was possible that Sealsfield’s leaving the 
cloister was due in large part to the new revolutionary ideas, and I am 
inclined to think that suggestion is valid. I believe that Charles Sealsfield 
belongs in the front rank of those who came through that revolution to 
America. There are other points that might be brought up to substantiate 
this theory, but it isa problem for Dr. Faust rather than for me to work out. 

Sealstield is important as the forerunner of Follen and Lieber, and of 
Duden, and those who came over in the thirties and founded settlements in 
the West. We are generally led to suppose, by works on the great influx 
of Germans about 1830, that Duden was the one who stirred up Germany 
to a new interest in America. I believe that this book, Die vereinigten 
Staaten von Nord-Amerika, of Sealsfield’s, when it is finally traced out in its 
influence can he shown to be the forerunner of Duden’s book. Sealsfield’s 
book appeared in 1827. Duden’s work appeared in Germany in 1831. 
Here we have an ample lee-way of time for the influence of Sealsfield’s 
book to have reached Duden, who was awake and alert and evidently knew 
that book. If this is correct we have another connection in the develop- 
ment or in the history of German influence in this country. 

These things are cited to show the value of the study of an author like 
Sealsfield. I remember reading Sealsfield’s Nord-America as the work 
of Charles Siddons, long before I had any idea that the author was the 
German Sealsfield. 

Many of the points brought out in this paper are exceedingly important. 
The origin of the name Sealsfield, and the connection of Sealsfield’s western 
and southern adventures are clearly presented. It is unfortunate we cannot 
locate him more definitely in New York. It is possible Dr. Faust may 
yet be able to do something in that way. But the value of this work, this 
early work of Sealsfield, cannot readily be over-estimated in tracing the 
history of German thought in America during the third and fourth decades 
of the present century. 

Now in regard to two or three other matters. One is the types of 
character which Sealstield has given us. The squatter well deserves a 
place beside Cooper’s Leatherstocking. I am inclined to think that a further 
study will reveal a closer connection between the two than that intimated 
by Dr. Faust. Study in this direction is certainly worthy of consideration. 

An investigation of Kiirenberger’s Der Amerikamiide and the relation of 
his account of America to that of Duden and Sealsfield is at present in 
progress, so that I need only to say that in the course of a short time a 
complete study of that subject will be presented; and we shall have, I 
hope, another link in the chain. 
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PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 


Professor Charles Harris, President of the Pedagogical 
Section of the Association, was called to the chair. 


11. Discussion of “A New Method of Language Teach- 
ing” (William Vietor, Educational Review for November, 
1893). 

(a) This discussion was opened by Dr. A. Rambeau, of 
Johns Hopkins University, with a paper on “ The Value 
of Phonetics in Teaching Modern Languages.” After read- 
ing his paper, Dr. Rambeau illustrated his own method of 
teaching the French sounds. 

The discussion was continued by Professors A. N. van 
Daell, E. H. Magill, A. Cohn, L. E. Menger, A. B. Lyman 
and E. H. Babbitt. 

(b) Dr. Starr W. Cutting, of the University of Chicago, 
turned the discussion to another aspect of the question with a 
paper entitled, “Should the Elementary Study of Grammar 
be Chiefly Inductive?” 


In common with most educators, I deem the power to read and to under- 
stand a foreign anthor, with the rapidity and accuracy we command in the 
case of one who appeals to us in our mother-tongue, as the ideal towards 
which all efforts at teaching the elements of foreign languages in this 
country should consciously tend. Intelligent reading, as distinguished from 
mere pronunciation on the one hand, and from transliteration into the 
student’s vernacular on the other, is always the fruit of an effective intro- 
duction into the spirit of the language studied. This means among other 
things: (1) an ability to easily recognize and reproduce the sounds of the 
language as they occur in complete sentences; (2) an accurate knowledge 
and instinctive feeling for the correct use of the forms of language included 
under the term inflection ; (3) similar knowledge and feeling for the correct 
application of the elementary principals of syntax; and (4) an extensive 
vocabulary of common words and idioms, learned like the corresponding 
elements of the student’s vernacular in daily practice. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that in view of this analysis 
inductive study of grammar is preferable to a study of so-called systematic 
grammar in the initial steps of the work. We do not forget that beginners 
are primarily concerned with learning the foreign language, and can, there- 
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fore, afford no training in grammar which does not assist as directly and 
effectively as possible in attaining this object. To treat the art of reading 
a foreign language intelligently and rapidly as a matter of secondary im- 
portance, in comparison with the mental discipline involved in a systematic 
study of its grammar, is to grasp at the shadow and lose the substance. 
For all discussion and classification of essentially empty forms and idioms,— 
empty because the language has not yet been learned,—is a bit of jugglery 
that deceives and disappoints both teacher and pupil. Hence, I believe 
direct study of a connected text, as easy, as natural, and as interesting as 
possible, to be a wise beginning of the work. 

Recalling the fact that language is primarily a succession of sounds 
standing for a sequence of variously related ideas, and that the printed 
page is merely a series of visible symbols of these underlying vocal symbols, 
we emphasize the importance of pronunciation at the very outset. Only in 
the spoken as distinguished from the printed sentence do we find the 
characteristic timbre of the national thought. 

Now the simple fact that the sound of each vowel and of each consonant 
is more or less modified by the character of its neighbors in the spoken 
sentence makes it impossible satisfactorily to teach the sounds of a lan- 
guage one by one at the start. On the contrary, their acquisition is always 
the fruit of patient repetition, not of separate sounds nor of single words, 
bat of sentences and parts of sentences, on the part of the pupil, and of 
equally patient and conscientious correction, on the part of the teacher. 
The latter should, of course, be ready to supplement this imitative effort of 
the student by suggestions as to the correct use of the vocal organs, based 
upon an accurate knowledge of phonetics. Such a study of the teacher's 
oral treatment of a continuous text and of his hints as to the correct posi- 
tion of the organs of speech, as will secure to the pupil a thorough mastery 
of the foreign sounds, necessitates repeated experimentation on the part of 
the learner, and is, in spite of the large element of pure imitation involved, 
essentially an inductive process. 

Passing to inflection we note at once that the paradigms of systematic 
grammar are not helpful in elementary language study, because they are 
largely meaningless to the beginner. They are classified statements of 
idea-relationships that the learner has never met with in actual use, and 
therefore never learned to appreciate. Such paradigms, even when care- 
fully explained by an earnest teacher, are scarcely more intelligible to the 
pupil, at this stage of his work, than are the formulae of chemical reactions, 
when committed to memory without previous experimentation. Symbols 
when divorced from what they signify are extremely uninteresting. We 
observe them with indifference, derive no assistance from association of 
ideas in attempting to memorize them, and become discouraged, if not dis- 
gusted, as a result of this attempt to balance the cone upon its apex. It is 
difficult to see what class of pupils is benefited by paradigm-learning that 
precedes a consideration of some easy text, in which the relationships 
expressed by inflection are actually found. 


a 
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Accurate study of these relationships under competent direction, in con- 
nection with a carefully chosen text, is chiefly valuable because it focusses 
the learner’s attention upon differences of form as a reflex of differences of 
meaning. Such an inductive study leads the pupil to discover for himself 
the inner need out of which sprang that variety of form that seems to the 
student, who begins with paradigms of systematic grammar, a bewildering 
maze of arbitrary and meaningless signs. It is a recognition of the correct- 
ness of the views of Marcel expressed in the words: 

‘“‘ Particular grammar is an inductive art, as general grammar is an induc- 
tive science ; and in all such arts or sciences we arrive at general principles 
by inference from facts: the more numerous they are, the more easily and 
the more certainly are the principles ascertained. The student, ambitious 
to master the grammar of a language, should first diligently collect facts, 
examine them in all their bearings, and compare them with each other; 
he may afterwards sum up the results of his investigations. It is only 
after a careful analysis of facts that we can generalize and classify them.” ! 
The memory grasps and retains principles that shed light upon personally 
observed facts, because of the vivid interest and resulting close attention of 
the acquiring mind. This is doubtless one of the sound peychological 
principles, whose recognition has led so many educators on both sides of 
the Atlantic to agree in theory and practice with the motion unanimously 
adopted by the neo-philological section of the Philologists’ Congress held 
at Dessau, 1884: “ That the reading-book should be the starting-point and 
center of instruction in French and English, and that the grammar should 
at first only be treated inductively.” It is interesting to note that subse- 
quent discussion and experiment led the same body to reiterate, in the 
second of five thesis, adopted the following year (1885) at Giessen, the 
substance of this motion, in its bearing upon grammar. This thesis reads: 
“The grammar should, as far as possible, be treated inductively.” As 
fourth heading of the programme of the “ Association Phonétique des Pro- 
fesseurs de Langues vivantes,” founded by M. Paul Passy in 1886, we read : 
“The grammar should at first be taught inductively, as a corollary and a 
generalization of the facts that have been observed during the reading, a 
more systematic study of it being kept for the end.” These statements are 
in line with the view of Wilhelm von Humboldt: “ Eine Sprache kann 
unter keiner Bedingung wie eine abgestorbene Pflanze erforscht werden. 
Sprache und Leben sind unzertrennliche Begriffe, und die Erlernung ist 
in diesem Gebiet immer nur Wiedererzeugung.”* But while the first steps 
of inflection-learning should be experimental, it by no means follows that 
the knowledge thus acquired is sufficient for the purpose of the learner. 


1 Marcel: Language as a Means of Mental Oulture, Book VI, Chapter ITI, 
Sec. I. 

3 Wilhelm von Humboldt: Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 6. Uber die Ver- 
schiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues, See. 13, p. 112. (Berlin, 1848.) 
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In the words of the late Professor Hermann B. Boisen: “‘ Mere knowledge 
of grammatical principles, however clear, does not in itself secure their 
constant and correct application; but exercise, frequently repeated and 
judiciously conducted, must render their application habitual and inde- 
pendent of the will. Mere kennen is thus matured into kinnen.” ἢ 

Only those students whose inductive investigation of inflection has been 
strengthened by a running application of the principles discovered to fresh 
material, and to new combinations of the old, can attain real mastery of the 
subject. For let us not forget that, to read with ease and rapidity any 
language, we need, first of all, such an instinctive feeling for word-form, 
that we are no longer mentally wearied by the jolts and jars caused by our 
repeated surprises at the odd appearance of the syllables that meet our 
eye. The pupil should learn to use from day to day the inflectional ele- 
ments, already studied, in oral and written sentences, based upon the 
material afforded by the text and by the explanatory additions of the 
instructor. The necessity of this progress from analysis through compari- 
son and generalization to synthesis is almost universally recognized by 
those educators who regard as wise the inductive treatment of the elemen- 
tary grammar. We note, for instance, in the resolution of the neo-philo- 
logical section of the Philologiste’ Congress, held at Dessau in 1884, the 
words already quoted “that the grammar should at first only be treated 
inductively;” and again in the programme of the Association Phonétique des 
Professeurs de Langues vivantes the statement that “the grammar should αἱ 
frst be taught inductively, as a corrollary and » generalization of the facts 
that have been observed during the reading, a more systematic study of tt 
being kept for the end.” Both of these utterances seem to recognize the 
importance of systematic grammar as the final instead of the initial step 
of the work. They are also consistent with the view already expressed 
that oral and written application of the student’s own inferences as to the 
formal elements of the language are an indispensable adjunct to any and 
all merely passive study of these elements. The fifth and sixth divisions 
of Professor Wilhelm Vietor’s “Sketch of a Reform Lesson,” Educational 
Review, November, 1893, p. 359, are a direct corroboration of this latter 
point: “(5) Cause the class to answer questions (in the foreign language) 
on the text read, to relate the contents in their own words, eventually 
introducing variations as to tense, person, number, etc. (6) Let them find 
out and arrange new words and phrases with a view to their meaning and 
logical connection; also, in like manner, grammatical ‘forms, etc. (gram- 
matical ‘rules’ to be formed by the class under the assistance of the 
teacher).” This is Wtedererzeugung in the sense intended by Wilhelm von 
Humboldt in the passage already referred to. 

Turning now to elementary syntax and remembering that it is the expres- 
sion of certain thought-relationships entirely unfamiliar to the beginner, 


' Hermann B. Boisen: First Course in German, p. x. (Boston, 1881.) 
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we perceive at once why the sentence is most effectively studied at the out- 
set by analysis, comparison, and inference. This involves wise retrenchment 
of material, since the scaffolding of thought, studied in connection with the 
reading and discussion of a continuous text, presents itself only gradually, 
and does not intrude itself upon the learner’s attention as a system of forms 
to be memorized straightway, for the sake of a future chance to see how 
well or how ill actual speech usage tallies with it. And yet, here too, the 
element of drill, based upon knowledge of syntax thus inductively acquired, 
is as indispensable to an effective grasp of the subject, as in case of inflec- 
tion. It is not enough for us to know the syntactical forms of a language; 
we must also be able to recall and to use these elements in new combinations 
of the vocabulary already learned. Only this cultivation of the active as 
distinguished from the passive memory renders possible face to face com- 
munion with the foreign author. For, when our power of attention, which 
is always strictly limited, is largely occupied with inflectional and syntacti- 
cal externals, the remaining fraction is inadequate to a full and easy com- 
prehension of the text read. 

Inductive comparison of English with foreign idiom is one of the most 
effective means of penetrating into the spirit of the language to Le learned. 
This should, however, consist chiefly in seeking foreign equivalents for the 
familiar thought-processes of the student’s vernacular. Thus the learner’s 
attention is focussed upon the syntactical resources of the foreign idiom, 
the subject with which he should be chiefly concerned. Hence extensive 
translation into the pupil’s mother-tongue is defensible only on the ground 
that discipline in ἐξ is of prime importance, in comparison with which 
actually learning the foreign language is a secondary matter. Even if 
necessary at first as a test of the student’s grasp of the meaning, such 
translation can and should be used sparingly at the outset, and gradually 
be supplanted by explanations and questions in the language studied. 
Such explanations and questions are, at the same time, a supplement to 
the material of the text, varinble in quantity and quality at the discretion 
of the instructor. They give an opportunity for a simultaneous presenta- 
tion of several related forms for inductive study, whenever this seems wiser 
than waiting for the gradual appearance of all these forms in the regular 
course of the work. ‘This answers in part, too, the chief objection of those 
who find the inductive study of elementary grammar too slow. I shall 
treat this point more fully in my discussion of the matter of vocabulary, to 
which I now turn in conclusion. 

Nothing is more important in the whole economy of the work of language- 
learning than the acquirement of an effective vocabulary. Such a vocabulary 
must be as accurate as possible and should be as extensive as is consistent 
with the requisite accuracy. It must include (1) a store of single words, 
and (2) a well digested group of idiomatic phrases and sentences. How 
can these items be most directly and satisfactorily acquired? My answer 
is, in brief, by inductive reading. This should not be too copious at the 
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start. I am convinced that the average student reads more in the first 
few months than he can possibly assimilate. A thorough mastery of the 
vocabulary of one short story like Storm’s Jmmensee, including every word 
and every idiom, is far more conducive to thoroughness and rapidity in 
the student’s subsequent work, than an indifferent knowledge of five hun- 
dred pages of prose. Intensive rather than extensive cultivation of the 
text studied is fruitful in command of the language. How can this inten- 
sive work best be done? I reply, by studying words and idioms in groups 
of related individuals. The principle of association of ideas renders it far 
easier to retain in the memory several related idea-signs or thought-signs 
than a single symbol of either sort taken by itself. Advantage may be 
taken of a large variety of close or loose relationships, as (1) essential or 
merely formal resemblance, (2) contrast, (3) identity of stem, (4) ablaut or umlaut, 
(5) identity of root, (6) similarity of form or meaning to corresponding elements 
of the student’s mother-tongue, etc. The earnest teacher will not be at a 
logs in this respect, and will find his students intensely interested and there- 
fore successful in grasping and holding almost incredibly large amounts of 
the foreign vocabulary, presented and studied inductively in the light of 
these relationships. Such study insures at once thoroughness and speed. 
It may be guided so deftly and so logically by the skillful instructor that 
the learner’s vocabulary shall contain those elements most desirable, in 
view of his subsequent use of it. Beginning with a rigid application of 
the inductive principle, it cultivates constantly the habit of close observa- 
tion, is a good discipline in exercise of the judgment, and insures, when 
supplemented by a judicious amount of suitable written and oral exercises, 
testing the thoroughness of the work, an effective vantage ground from 
which to attack the difficulties of classic style. 


In the absence of its author, this paper was read by Pro- 
fessor Charles Harris. Remarks upon it were made by 
Professor E. H. Magill. 


Mr. and Mrs. William D. Cabell gave a reception to the 
members of the Association at the Norwood Institute, from 
8 to 11 p. m. 


MORNING SESSION (Friday, December 29). 
The President called the Association to order at 10 o’clock. 


12. “The Pistojese Dialect.” By Dr. James D. Bruner, 
of the University of Illinois. 
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Professor A. M. Elliott: 


The subject just presented to us is so special that it is hardly adapted to 
treatment before a general audience; there are a few points, however, I 
should be glad to note. 

In the first place the importance of such studies is evident: they may 
tend to show some possible relation with the original languages that existed 
in different parts of Italy. It is generally supposed that these languages 
have not had a very marked influence on the development of the Italian, 
or left any material evidence even in the dialects; but it would be difficult 
to expluin certain things we have in Italian speech, especially in the south 
of Italy, without some consideration of the forms of languages that existed 
in the country before the spread of the Latin. 

Then, with reference to the point brought up here in connection with 
intervocalic ¢, or the ὁ pronounced as an aspirate; it is a question in my 
mind whether it may not be traced to some extent to old Etruscan influ- 
ences. We have the general assertion that this aspiration derives from the 
Lombard countries; but we have evidences of it where Lombard influence 
never spread. Unless we can trace some connection between the peoples 
of these districts and the original territory which the Lombards inhabited, 
it seems to me a difficult point to handle. 

A number of interesting details have been presented, such as the preser- 
vation of the original Folk-Latin form instead of its passage into the o in 
the Italian. 

In reference to the u I didn’t gather from the examples presented whether 
it developes from both the long o and the short o of the Latin; ὦ is a very 
common development of the long Latin o and in some cases of the short o. 
It would be interesting to note whether the short o has contributed alao to 
the development of such forms as those noted. 

With reference to contract forms, Dr. Bruner may find something in 
regard to them in Sittl’s Lokalverschiedenheiten des Lateinischen. where we 
find, back in the Latin period, the tendency to treat the future tense in the 
same way as here presented. 

In certain sections in South Italy and South France—throughout the 
whole of the Iberian peninsula—d and v are pronounced exactly alike in 
the Folk-Latin; then these sounds had a tendency to disappear entirely 
under a mild labial pronunciation in which both sounds share alike. 

For the pronunciation, which the writer has presented of certain words, 
no idea was given us whether this is general in Tuscany or not; I think it 
is, so far as my personal experience goes; in Florence I have heard it 
very often. 

There are certain characteristics of the kind indicated that go back to - 
the Folk Latin; if time permitted, attention might be called to several of 
them which, I am sure, would help us to establish connection with the 
languages that existed in the Peninsula at the time of introduction of the 
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Latin. We know perfectly well that the influence of some of these lan- 
guages existed long after the Christian era began, and it would be an extra- 
ordinary thing if we should not find traces of them remaining with the 
people to-day. 

Such studies as that just presented are important. Only a few years 
ago such investigations were carried on in an imperfect way; at present, 
the practice of getting hold of all the manuscript material one can find 
and supplementing it by material drawn from the people, gives us the best 
method, according to my idea, for the development of tenable theories in 
regard to growth of forms of a given phase of the language. 


Dr. L. E. Menger : 


As to the presence of an « before s-+ consonant after words ending in 
vowels, my idea is that the ὁ did not develop originally in such position, 
for here there is no reason for it. It seems more natural to suppose that 
it developed after words ending in consonants (as it does after non, con, 
in, per) and was then generalized and used also after words ending in 
vowels. 

The pronunciation of intervocalic ¢ as th (English “thing”’) which Dr. 
Bruner mentions as characteristic of the pistojese, was often observed by 
me in Florence last summer; in fact 1 heard it there more frequently 
than I did at Cutigliano in the pistojese district. A Florentine, who has 
not been to Siena or Rome, and does not try to imitate the pronunciation 
of those cities, will probably say statho, Pratho, etc. A Florentine boy at 
my boarding-house experienced no difficulty in pronouncing thing, though, 
etc., just as we do. 

The change of / into r I do not consider as especially pistojese, either. 
Phonetically / and r are very near each other and interchange constantly 
not only in all Italian dialects but in other Romance languages. When 
the Florentine youth, of whom I spoke a moment ago, pronounced the 
name of a popular Italian hero, 1 could not distinguish if he said Gari- 
baldi, Galibaldi, Garibardi or Galibardi. 

Dr. Bruner spoke of the change of tshi, tshe into shi, she as common in 
Florentine pronunciation. I tried to formulate some rules as to this for 
my own use, basing them on the pronunciation of careful speakers. These 
rules are: 1. tshi, tshe become sht, she always between vowels. 2. tsht, tshe 
remain after consonants, and initially. This applies to Italian when it is 
read or spoken by those who strive after correctness. A careless speaker 
may use shi, she in all three cases. 

The remarks on the development of | mouillée were very interesting to 
‘me. The modern pistojese here exhibits the same phenomena as did 
Italian in its older stages,—that is, / moutllée before a vowel, U vefore a 
consonant. In old texts we find, for example, egli ama, but eli viene. In 
Florence I found that nn is very often used instead of n mowtllée,—onni, 
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bannt, connisione, etc. Both | and n moutllées are being rapidly replaced 
there by UW and nn. 

Dr. Bruner did not have time to dwell on one feature of his dissertation : 
he endeavors to show that the orthography of some of his texts, notably 
that of Albertano da Brescia, is phonetical. To do this he will have to 
prove both that the orthography of this writer is consistent, and, from a 
comparison of the testimony of other texts of the same date, that Alber- 
tano can be taken as an authority on the pronunciation of his epoch. If 
Prof. Bruner can sustain his point as to phonetical orthography, it will be 
very interesting, for, as a rule, we cannot base very important conclusions 
on the orthography of texts of that date. In an unsettled state of the 
language, with no fixed literary standard, when a scribe wanted to repre- 
sent a sound which was new to him, he was apt to denote it one way at one 
time, differently the next. 


13. “‘The Love Theories of Chrétien de Troies.” By 
Professor Lewis F. Mott, of the College of the City of 
New York. 


The popular songs of the peasant girls furnished themes to the trouba- 
dours, court-singers, who addressed to ladies of high rank poems of con- 
ventional form and sentiment. This system is represented in Bernart de 
Ventadorn. Love is a being of irresistible power who rules the life of the 
poet and makes him his lady’s vassal, obedient to all her commands. The 
cause of love is beauty ; its effects suffering and sickness and loss of sense. 
The lover trembles in his lady’s presence and fears to disclose his passion. 
His submission is absolute and his love ennobles him, yet he begs for pity 
and relief. Peire Rogier is more artificial and exaggerated. His lady 
makes boors courteous by a word, to see her gives him joy, he has never 
spoken of his love, rejoicing merely to feel his affection even without 
return, she is elevated to absolute pre-eminence and his submission is such 
that suffering and death for her seem to him joy and honor. 

Chrétien seems to have introduced Provencal love-elements into the 
North, both in his lyrics and in his epics. All his poems are primarily 
love-stories. 

The manners in Eree are rough, often brutal. The hero, enraged at 
Enide’s reproaches, takes her with him in quest of adventure, commanding 
her never to turn or speak to him. As each danger approaches, she dis- 
obeys until, convinced of her love, he is reconciled to her and leads her 
back to his kingdom. Instead of being exalted, woman is here the slave. 
She is threatened and compelled to submit to hardship by her husband; 
she is menaced and struck by a captor. In the end it is Erec who pardons. 
Courtly love was incompatible with marriage, the subject of Eree is con- 
jugal love and Chrétien has an ideal of the unity of the married state in 
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which both love entirely. There is, however, a érace of chivalrous senti- 
ment in the description of Enide’s beauty and of the tournwments. 

Cligés is full of subtle theorizing upon love. It contains two stories, the 
love of Alexander and Soredamors, and that of Cligés and Fenice, both 
ending in the marriage of the lovers. Manners are refined and ladies 
always treated with deference. Alexander fears to ask for Soredamors in 
fear of displeasing her. There is a philosophy of love and a system of 
doctrine. Love is a resistless deity, makes Soredamors suffer, teaches 
Alexander, who gives him reverence, fear and honor. The cause of love 
is beauty, which is described in a bombastic style. This beauty enters the 
eyes and strikes the heart, wounding grievously, an idea which Chrétien 
developed into a subtle philosophy, imitated by all later poets. The parts 
of the body are treated as separate personalities which are sent to a dis- 
tance or exchanged. The effects of love are sickness, pallor of countenance, 
loss of repose, fear of the beloved, trembling, confusion and loss of sense. 
Some of these doctrines are also developed in scholastic form. Love is an 
adoration in both sexes, and makes the lady gentle and the man bold. 
Cliges differs from later poems in two points: (a) the love of both sexes is 
equally portrayed, and (b) the end of this passion is a marriage in which 
husband and wife are truly one. 

In La Charrette Launcelot recovers Queen Guinevere from a prince who 
had carried her away and wins her love. All the elements of the love- 
philosophy are subordinated to setting forth and heightening by every 
device of exaggeration the submissiveness of the lover and the absolute 
authority of the lady. Launcelot’s love absorbs and destroys all other 
consciousness, he worships his lady, he is perfectly obedient, bearing every 
shame for her sake. When she receives him ill, he submits uncomplain- 
ingly and admits that her whim is absolutely right and just. In this poem 
the passion is illegitimate, ending in secret interviews, and the devotion 
of the lover is portrayed, while the lady hardly shows a trace of feeling. 
In the courtly society which nurtured and developed chivalry this rela- 
tion became firmly established. Originating in the homage paid by humble 
poets to ladies of high rank, insisted upon by these ladies themselvez, and 
unalterably fixed by the narrative of the fictitious love of Launcelot for his 
queen, it became one of the most firmly settled articles of the galant code. 

__ The whole matter is summed up in Yvain, though Chrétien here departs 
from the system in making the lady the wife of her lover, probably because 
he did not like the relation shown in La Charrette. The poem starts from 
Arthur’s court, the ideal place for love, since in the world there are no 
longer true lovers. The lady is the superior, making and executing the 
laws which her lover must obey, and he prays to her as to a divinity. 
Her feelings are not represented, for she plays the réle of a regal judge 
and acts from principle, not from the heart. He begs and suffers, she 
calmly examines him and grants his demand. The other conventions are 
all here. Love is a god who wounds with a dart, a feudal iord who has 
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made Yvain’s body his land. Beauty, the subtlety of eyes and heart, the 
sickness, the ennobling power—all are fully set forth. In two doctrines 
Chrétien departs from the chivalric code. (1) The lovers are married, 
whereas André holds that matrimony destroys love. (2) It is stated that 
love dwells in the vilest place as well as in the best of all, though the 
courtly doctrine declared that only the courteous and noble could love. 
Such a departure from the code indicates that, when Chrétien wrote, the 
laws of love had not become so firmly established that no poet would 
deviate from them. This was soon accomplished and the examination of 
Chrétien’s romances shows how largely he contributed to this result. 

In Eree was found hardly a trace of chivalrous love. The whole tone 
and spirit of the poem belong to an earlier and leas conventional epoch. 
Cligés shows the development of love theories. The course and progress 
of passion is presented enveloped in a cloud of metaphysical subtleties, and 
some of the most characteristic notions of the philosophy are elaborated 
with the acute minuteness of the scholastic logician. Then come the ideas 
of Marie de Champagne which her servitor versifies in La Charrette, depict- 
ing the unlawful loves of Launcelot and Guinevere, and emphasizing to the 
utmost of his skill the complete ascendency of the lady and the complete 
submissiveness of the lover. This attitude of humble adoration is con- 
tinued in Yvain, though the mistress is transmuted into a wife. In this 
Chrétien exercised upon his contemporaries a potent and far-reaching 
influence. Arthur’s court became the source of the laws of love. It is 
there that André le Chapelain’s knight finds the code, almost every article 
of which is expounded, amplified and illustrated in these romances. 


Professor E. S. Sheldon : 


We must recognize, of course, that with all the artificiality in the rela- 
tion of the lover to the lady there was sometimes real passion. 

But there is a point in the historical aspect of the subject which, as it 
seemed to me, was not brought out in the paper presented to-day. Perhaps 
that may be accounted for by an omission in reading, or perhaps the author 
did not deem it of sufficient importance to dwell on. In considering a 
poet like Chrétien de Troies and his conception of love, we must take into 
account not merely the abetract idea of wh’at is or was desirable and proper 
in the relation of the lover to his lady, but also the sources from which the 
poet drew his material. That is a complicated subject; I do not wish to 
go into it at any length. But if we consider it possible that a considerable 
part of the characters and of their treatment by Chrétien, and of their 
actions as described to us,—that a considerable part of all this came from 
Celtic sources, it is quite possible we should take into account also a con- 
ception of the lady, not as an ordinary human being to be loved, or even to 
be set upon a pedestal and admired, but as a superhuman being, a fairy. 

If I understood the author of the paper correctly, the conception of love 
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as striking through the eyes and so reaching the heart, was considered due 
to Chrétien,—or perhaps it was meant that he enlarged upon this idea and 
developed it more than had been done before. It would be well to take 
into account other literatures than French in considering the date of a 
figurative manner of speech of this sort. 


Professor H. A. Todd: 


One of the interesting aspects of this subject to me is the fact that the 
history of Love in the middle ages should never have been more fully 
developed. 

In the present work Professor Mott has found it necessary to proceed 
upon original lines of investigation. This is not a compilation of the 
opinions of earlier scholars in regard to the medieval theories of love, but 
work directed immediately upon the sources themselves. I believe it is 
safe to say that there never has been an attempt made to treat the subject 
in so thorough-going a manner and on s0 elaborate a scale as has been here 
undertaken by Prof. Mott. He has simply chosen one of the chapters of 
his history to present to us this afternoon. From the specimen listened to 
I think we may look forward with great interest to the final presentation 
of the theme. I hope Prof. Mott will be encouraged to carry it out fully 
at some future time, and present it to us in completeness. 


The discussion was continued by Professors A. M. Elliott, 
A. N. van Daell, and F. Sykes. 


Professor Mott : 


I cannot agree that the idea of submission is of Celtic origin or that it 
is connected with the Marie Cult. The historical development of it can 
be traced. In the earliest Troubadours, as for example, William of Poitiers, 
we find not a sign of any submissiveness in the lover. When Bernart de 
Ventadorn addresses Queen Eleanore, it becomes prominent and it develops 
still further under the hands of Peire Rogier. In these Provengal poets, it 
springs from the mutual relations of the lady and the singer, for the poet 
is a poor minstrel, a dependant without rank, and his poems are addressed 
to a princess who rules over a court. Naturally his songs would express 
the moet complete submission. 

This view is confirmed by the romances of Chrétien. Erec is a prince, 
and the lady whom he marries is the daughter of a poor knight. The con- 
sequent relation is one of authority on Erec’s part and submission and 
obedience on the part of Enide. It is a question of rank, not of sex. In 
Clig2s we have lovers more on a footing of equality and both feel a senti- 
ment of self-abasement inspired by love. The lady exalts the man as much 
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as the man exalts the lady. Jn the case of Launcelot, which furnishes the 
strongest support to my theory since it provided the model of courtly: love, 
we have the passion of a mere knight for his queen, whom he adores both 
as sovereign and as mistress. 

I could present further examples if I had my notes,' but even from those 
already cited, it appears that the submission of the lover grew out of his 
inferiority in social position. Becoming conventional, as it did, with the 
rest of the system, later writers, even kings and princes, professed them- 
selves servants of the adored one, because the early humble poets had 
really been so. 


14. “The Anglo-Saxon Version of Psalms I-L (Vulgate) 
and its relation to the Latin original, together with a discus- 
sion of a new source for the determination of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia’s interpretation of the Psalms.” By Dr. J. D. 
Bruce, of Bryn Mawr College. [Read by title. ] 


15. “Chronological Tests for Hartmann von Aue.” By 
Dr. B. J. Vos, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Professor M. D 
Learned. 


16. “ What is a Dialect?’ By Professor E. S. Sheldon, 
of Harvard University. [Read by title, and distributed in 
printed form. } 

This paper was discussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Dialect Society, held at 2-3 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association convened at 3 o’clock. 

The Chairman of the Committee on place of meeting, Pro- 
fessor A. M. Elliott, reported that the Committee recommend 
that the next annual meeting of the Association be held at 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This report was accepted, and the recommendation of the 
Committee was adopted. 


1 See for example Mahn, Werke der Troub., Vol. I, p. 136: Peire Raimon, 
De paratge no suy ni de ricor. 
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The Auditing Committee reported as follows : 


We the undersigned, the Committee appointed to audit the accounts of 
the Treasurer of the Modern Language Association of America, beg leave 
to submit the following report: 

1. Owing to the illness of the bank clerk, who is in charge of the 
accounts of the Association, the treasurer's bank-book was not balanced, 
making it impossible for us to see that the balance on hand agrees with 
the balance reported by the acting treasurer. ᾿ 

2. As far as the evidence in hand can show the accounts appear to have 
been carefully kept and to be correct. 

We would suggest that the itemized report of the treasurer be entered 
upon the pages of the cash-book corresponding to the date of the report; 
and that should a change of treasurer occur during the year, the retiring 
treasurer should enter upon the pages of the cash-book an itemized sum- 
mary showing the condition of the accounts upon his retirement. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. H. Gorg, 
A. N. Brown. 


The Committee appointed to nominate officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1894 reported as follows: 

For President, Professor A. Marshall Elliott. 

For Secretary, Professor James W. Bright. 

For Treasurer, Professor M. Ὁ). Learned. 

For the Executive Council: Professors J. M. Hart, Η. Ὁ. 
G. von Jagemann, J. B. Henneman, John E. Matzke, W. D. 
Toy, H. C. G. Brandt, E. L. Walter, Aleée Fortier, and F. 
M. Warren. 

For President of the Phonetic Section, Professor A. Melville 
Bell. For Secretary of the Phonetic Section, Professor C. H. 
Grandgent. 

For President of the Pedagogical Section, Professor Charles 
Harris. For Secretary of the Pedagogical Section, Professor 
A. N. Van Daell. 

For the Editorial Committee: Professors H. A. Todd and 
T. W. Hunt. 

The report was accepted, and on motion the Secretary 
cast the ballot electing the above candidates to the offices 
named. 


πῇς 
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Professor H. A. Todd offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Medern Language 
Association, at the expiration of the term of office of our 
honored President, Professor Francis A. March, of Lafayette 
College, desire to express our appreciation of the qualities 
and services which have rendered his name illustrious in the 
annals of philological scholarship. Long before the existence 
of this Association the work and attainments of Professor 
March were universally recognized as standing for all those 
ideals which we, as an organization, have since pledged our- 
selves to promote; and it is to be hoped that the example of 
his life-long devotion to the interests of higher scholarship, 
pure and simple, will continue to animate the purposes of 
successive generations of members of this Association, over 
which, for a series of years, he has so honorably and accept- 
ably presided. 


Professor James W. Bright : 


As I rise to second this resolution my first thought is of Professor March, 
not as our distinguished President, but as the famous scholar honored of all, 
and as the unrivalled teacher who is loved by every son of Lafayette College. 

How much this Association owes to Professor March could not easily be 
overestimated. Years ago he stood alone in a peculiar sense, when he first 
taught American educators that sound scholarship is the true basis of aca- 
demic work in English. The extension of this doctrine to all other depart- 
ments of Modern Language work has furnished the principle upon which 
this Association was founded, and in which its mission is justified. 

Of supreme value is that second lesson which our President’s long career 
of devotion to science should teach us. With undiminished freshness of 
interest he still holds the command “ search for truth” to be the highest 
privilege and pleasure allotted to man. Enthusiasm in early life is a com- 
mon virtue; but enthusiasm that is sure and strong throughout a long life 
is a vital element of true greatness and of true goodness. 

The annals of this Association are enriched by the direct and the indirect 
influence of our President; may that influence continue to give hope and 
strength to generations of scholars succeeding to a heritage of privileges 
made clearer and ennobled in purpose by his example. 


Professor H. E. Greene: 
I move that the Secretary submit this resolution to a rising vote. 
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The resolution was adopted unanimously by a rising vote. 


President F. A. March: 


It has been to me a great pleasure to attend and take part in your meet- 
ings, and I esteem it a very high honor to have been called on to preside 
at some of them. I should be very glad to believe, if I could, that, as your 
Secretary suggests, the view of the past generation as exemplified in me, 
may have some good influence on the students of language of the new 
generation. Many thanks for your kindness. 


The Secretary of the Phonetic Section presented the follow- 
ing report : 
PHONETIC SECTION. 
SECRETARY’s REPORT FOR 1893. 
Received. 

Membership fees from J. L. ArnmMstrone, A. M. Bex, H. C. G. 

Branpt (three years), J. W. Bricut, A. Εν CHAMBERLAIN, 

M. J. Drennan, A. Μ. Exziort, J. A. ΕὈΝΤΑΙΝΕ, J. GEDDES, 


Jr.,C. H. GRaANDGENT, J. M. Hart, G. Hemp, J. E. MarzxKe, 
S. Porter, E.S. SHELDoN, E. Spannoorp, W. Ὁ. Toy, E. L. 


WALTER,......scscscccscccccnscsscseee sescces o becsescsccecescccececsces eo sceees $20.00 
Voluntary Contributions...........ccccoccescesscevccesccccccvecssevscecsossccccens 32.10 
$52.10 

Expended. 
Printing Off and On.......... ccccccessecesccvecess ea cecccscesceccveees ccecssccsces $47.60 
Printing fifth circular.............,cccscscccccscescccceecssccccevsceccesesssesecses - 450 
$52.10 


Our fourth circular drew out a great deal of interesting information, 
which has been published partly in Modern Language Notes, VIII, 5 (May, 
1893), partly in Dialect Notes, VI (December, 1893), and partly in a 
pamphlet called Of and On, issued by the Phonetic Section itself. This 
publication wil] be sent free to any member of the Modern Language 
Association who may apply for it. 

A fifth circular—doubtless the last of the series—was sent out in November. 
Answers are still coming in; the results will probably appear next spring. 

In my opinion it would be wise to devote the income of the Section for 
1894 to printing a summary of the facts thus far ascertained with regard 


to American pronunciation. 
C. H. GRaNDGENT, 


Secretary. 
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On a motion offered by Professor Cohn, the President 
appointed the following Committee to recommend, for elec- 
tion, additions to the list of the Honorary Members of the 
Association. 


Professor Adolphe Cohn, Chairman. 
Professor H. C. G. von Jageman. 
Professor H. Collitz. 


Professor James W. Bright: 


As Chairman of the Committee to revise the “ List of Colleges and of 
their Modern Language Teachers” (see Proceedings for 1892, p. xxxvii f.), 
I beg to report that the Committee has been at work, and has succeeded in 
collecting the chief portion of the required facts. But it has not been 
possible to make this collection complete. What has been obtained has 
been and will be of service to the Secretary, but the Committee does not 
favor the publication of the List in incomplete form. I therefore recom- 
mend that the publication of this List be deferred indefinitely. 


This recommendation was adopted, and the Committee was 
discharged. 


On a motion offered by the Secretary, the President 
appointed Professors J. H. Gore (Chairman), and E. A. 
Fay, to serve as a Committee to secure special Rail Road 
rates to the next annual meeting of the Association. 


17. “The growth of the Arthurian Legend.” By Miss 
Viola V. Price, of the Southwest Kansas College. 


Professor James W. Bright : 
I am sure that we all feel indebted to Miss Price for her skilful and sym- 
pathetic handling of one of the most attractive subjects in English literary 


history—the subject that so nearly meets the requirements of a theme for 
a national epic. 


Professor M. W. Sampson offered the following resolution : 
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Resolved, That to the President and to the Board of Trustees 
of the Columbian University, whose hospitality has been so 
generously tendered at this meeting, the Association extend 
its cordial thanks; and 

Resolved, That the Association convey to Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Cabell, its expression of grateful appreciation of 
the pleasant reception given to its members, Thursday even- 
’ ing, December the twenty-eighth. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
The Association then adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


I 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 
II. 
Any person approved by the Executive Council may become 
a member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue 
a member by the payment of the same amount each year. 


I. 


The object of this Association shall be the advancement of 
the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures. 


IV. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and nine members, who shal! together consti- 
tute the Executive Council, and these shall be elected annually 


by the Association. 
Υ. 


The Executive Council shall have charge of the general 
interests of the Association, such as the election of members, 
calling of meetings, selection of papers to be read, and the 
determination of what papers shall be published. 


VI. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 


PROCEEDINGS FOR 1893. liii 


Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, 
December 30, 1886: 


1. The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own 
body three members who, with the President and Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 

3. To this Executive Committee shall be submitted, through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance of meeting, all 
papers designed for the Association. The said Committee, or 
a majority thereof, shall have power to accept or reject such 
papers, and also of the papers thus accepted, to designate such 
as shall be read in full, and such as shall be read in brief, or 
by topics, for subsequent publication ; and to prescribe a pro- 
gramme of proceedings, fixing the time to be allowed for each 
paper and for its discussion. 


GINN & COMPANY PUBLISH: 


THE INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


H. von Sybel's Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon!. Edited by A. B. NICHOLS, 
of Harvard University. Cloth. 60 cents. 

An primed German Reader. By O. B. Supsr, of Dickinson College. [Jn prep- 
aration. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. Edited by H. K. ScuHrLiime, of Harvard University. [J 
prepara’ton.] 

Storm's Geschichten aus der Tonne. Edited by C. F. Brusrg, Principal Mount 
Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, N. Y. Cloth. 60 cents. 

Lessing's Emilia Galotti. Edited by M. Pot.,of Harvard University. [Jn press.] 

A Selection from the Writings of Martin Luther. Edited by W. H. Carrots, 
of the University of Kansas. [Jn preparation.) 

Riehl’s Burg Neideck. Edited by CHar_es K. WILson, of the State University of 
Iowa. Paper. 30 cents. 

Breytag’s Doktor Luther. Edited by Franx P. Goopricu, of Williams College. Cloth. 

cents. 

A Preparatory German Reader. With Notes and Vocabulary. Prepared by Mrs. C. L. 
VaN DAELL. Cloth. 40 cents. 

Selections from Rosegger'’s Waldheimat. Edited by LAURENCE Foss.er, of the 
University of Nebraska. [Jn press.) 


Scientific German Reader. Edited by Gxorecse T. ὈΓΡΡΟΣΒΡ, of the Mass. Institute 
of Technology. |Reucty in Dec.) 


FRENCH DEPARTMENT. 


An Introduction to the French Language. A practical grammar with exercises. 
By A. N. vAN Dar Lt, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cloth. $1.00. 

Introduction to French Authors. Being a practical reader for beginners. Edited by 
Professor VAN DAELL. Cloth. 80 cents. 


French Prose: Popular Science. Edited by 0015 Luquisns, of Yale University. 
Cloth. 60 cents. 


French Prose: La Prise de la Bastille, par Michelet. Edited by Professor 
LuQUIkNS. Paper. 20 cents. 

Morceaux Choisis de Daudet. Authorized edition. Edited by F. W. FREEBoRN, 
Master in Boston Latin School. Cloth. 75 cents, 

The Contemporary French Writers. Edited by Rosink MELLR, Teacher of French 
in Ogontz Schuol, Pa. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Moliére’s L’Avare. With Introduction and Notes compiled from the best sources, and 
a complete Vocabulary. Cloth. 56 cents. 


Extraits Choisis de Paul Bourget. Edited by Profeesor van DaELL, Cloth. 75 cents, 


Moliere's Précieuses Ridicules. Edited by M. W. Davis, Master in the Roxbury 
Latin School. [Jn press.} 


Scientific French Reader. Edited by A. W. ΗΞΕΡΙΕΒ, of Princeton University. Cloth. 
5 cents, 


Morceaux Choisis d’Alfred de Musset. Edited by L. Oscar Kuuns, of Wesleyan 
University. [Za preas.) 


Difficult Modern French: Edited by ALBERT LEUNE. Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE PRICES GIVEN ABOVE ARE FOR INTRODUCTION. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. New YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


A. MarsHaut Evuiorr, Managing Editor. 
JAMES W. BrIGuHT, 
H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, } Associate Editors. 
Henry ALFRED Topp, 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
( With intermission from July to October inclusive) 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE 


ACADEMIC STUDY OF ENGLISH, GERMAN, 


AND THE 


ROMANIC LANGUAGES. 


This periodical is now in its ninth volume. Its contri- 
butors number above two hundred American and European 
scholars. Original articles deal with philological and literary 
problems relating to the historic and comparative study of 
English, German, French, Spanish, Italian and the Scandi- 
navian group of the so-called Modern Languages. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.50 PER ANNUM, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.75. 


Contributors and Publishers will please send all matter in- 
tended for the German department of the NOTES to Dr. H. C. 
Ο. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; for 
the English department to Dr. J. W. Bright, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; all business communications or 
matter for other departments should be forwarded to 


A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MACMILLAN ἃ CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By OLrveR FakRAR EMERSON, A.M., Pb. D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Philology in Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 415. Price, $1.25 net. 
‘‘ There is no part of the book which cannot be read with pleasure, as well as profit, . 


A book which may be heartily commended, not only to college teachers and students, but 
also to the geveral reader.”— The Sun, New York. 


PROGRESS IN LANGUAGE, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ENGLISH. 


By OrTo JESPERSEN, Ph. D., Professor of English in the University of Co ἘΠῊΝ 
ἐκ γαῖ or of “The Articulations of Speech Sounds,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 370 
net 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By &. L. Wuitcoms. With a Preface by BRanpER Matraews. Cloth. Price, 
ocd net. 


Uniform with the Above. 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By FREDERICK KYLAND. Crown 8vo, $1.40, net. 


A SHORT COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH AND GERMAN 


As traced back to their Common Origin and contrasted with the 
ical Languages. 
By VICTOR Hexry, author of “A Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin.” Crown 
Svo. $1.90, net. 


MURRAY’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


New Parts: D—Deceit, commencing Vol. III. Price, 90 cents net. 
F¥—Fang, commencing Vol. IV. Price, 60 cents nef. 


In response to a demand for the more frequent publication of portions of this work in 
smaller instalments, the Delegates of the ( larendon Press beg to announce that from and 
after January J, 1895, one section at least of each of these volumes, consisting of sixty- 
four pages, will 'be published quarterly at 60 cents. 


A NEW MILTON CONCORDANCE. 
A Concordance to the Poetical Works of John Milton. 


By JOHN BrRapsnaw, M.A., LL. Ὁ... editor of “ Milton’s Poetical Works, ” “Gray's 
Poems,” ‘‘(Chesterfield’s Letters,” etc. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 412. Price, $4.00 


Mr. Bartlett's New Complete Shakespeare Concordance. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
Or Verbal Indea to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the 


DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


With a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. 


By Joun BaRTLxTT, A. M., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
author of ‘ Familiar Quotations,” ete, ete. In One Volume, 4to, 1,900 Pages. Bound in 
Half Morocco, in Box, $14.00, neé. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKS OF ESSAYS. 


EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 

The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry. With Topical Analysis 
and Analytical Index. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Victorian Poets. Including Tenny- 
son, Landor, the Brownings, 
Arnold, Buchanan, Morris, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and others. 
21st Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 

Poets of America. Treating Bry- 
ant, Whittier, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, 
Whitman, Taylor, ete. 11th 
Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.25 ; half calf, $3.50. 

‘*Mr. Stedman is the ideal critic, for no 
other could be named so well equipped, 
bot with Knowledge alone, or wath 
the critical faculty, but with the need- 


ful tact of pen to supply courage to 
conviction." — New York Times. 


WILLIAM W. STORY. 
Conversations in a Studio. On 
Literary and Art Topics. 2 
vols. 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 
Excursions in Art and Letters. 
Michael Angelo; A Conversa- 
tion with Marcus Aurelius, etc. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Roba di Roma. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt 
top, $2.50. 
“ . Mr. Story is poet, artist, and 


; ritic, all in one, to a degree that 
makes him a most interesting eesay- 
ist."— The Independent (New York). 


GEORGE E. WOODBERRY. 
Studies in Letters and Life. Lan- 
dor, Shelley, Bunyan, Cowper, 
Channing, Darwin, Browning, 
etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
“These remarkable essays. . . . The 
beauty and distinction of their style, 
the wisdom and rightness of the 
opinions they express, entitle them 
to a longer lifetime than the allotted 
span of critical work.”’—The Nation 
(New York). 


Sold by all booksellers. 


HORACE E. SCUDDER. 

Men and Ietters. Elisha Mul- 
ford, Longfellow and his Art, 
Emerson’s Self, etc. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

** Rich enough in observation and sug- 
gestion to win attention from those 
who overlook all but the best.”— 
New Englander. 

EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 

FEasays and Reviews (two vols.). 

Literature and Life. 

Character and Characteristic Men. 

Success and its Conditions. 

The Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth. 

Outlooks on Society, Literature, 
and Politics. 

American Literature and other 


Papers. 

Recollections of Eminent Men. 
With a Portrait, and an Intro- 
duction by Rev. C. A. BARTOL. 
9 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.50 each ; in set, $13.50. 

“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one 
of the most subtle, discriminating, 
and profound of critics."— The Spee- 
tator (\.ondon). 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
Every-Day English. 12mo, $2.00. 
Wo and their Uses. 12mo, 

$2.00; School Edition, $1.00. 
These two books are full of 
criticism of common speech, and 
abound in excellent suggestions. 

England Without and Within. 
A charming book of travel ob- 
servation. 12mo, $2.00. 

Studies in Shakespeare. Brilliant 
essays On various topics con- 
nected with Shakespeare. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


“He possesses a rare faculty of delicate 
and acute literary criticism and in- 
eight, combined with a hardly less 
rare faculty of expressing fine dis- 
tinctions of thougbht.”"—The Nation 
(New York). 


Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


bBeath’s Modern Language Series. 


Nearly TWO HUNDRED TEXTS already issued or in 
preparation including 


FRENCH. 


Grandgent’s Short French Grammar. ‘Unquestionably the best short 
French grammar that has yet appeared,” Professor H. A. Rennert, University of 
Penasyivania.—‘‘An important advance on its predecessors,” Professor H. A. Todd, 
Olumbia College. Cloth. 75 cents. 

Edgren’s French Grammar. ‘We use it with great satisfaction,” Professor 
Louts Pallens, Dartmouth Ooliege.—“‘ It is the best French grammar in English,” 
Professor E. 4. Grosvenor, Amherst College. Half leather. $1.12. 

Super’s French Reader. ‘In choice and gradation of matter, and in the 
annotation and vocabulary, it leaves little, if anything, to be desired,” Professor 
C. E. Fay, Tufts College. Half leather. 80 cents, 

Victor Hugo’s Hernan, edited by Professor Matzke, of the Leland Stanford 
University. “1 regard it as an admirable piece of work in every respect, practical 
as well as scholarly,” Professor H. A. Todd, Columbia College. Cloth. 70 cents. 

Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, edited by Professor Garner of the U. S. Naval 
Academy. Cloth. 75 cents. (Just issued.) 

De Vigny’s Cinq Mars (Sankey). ‘‘ Well edited and its whole n.ake-up tasteful 
and attractive,” Professor E. F. Wheeler, Northwestern University. Cloth. 80 cents. 

Duval’s Histolre de la Littérature Frangaise. ‘The best book of the 
kind, in French or English, for class use,” Professor F. M. Warren, Adelbert College. 

Racine’s Athalle, edited by Professor Eggert of Vanderbilt University. (Jn press.) 

Mollére’s Les Femmes Savantes, edited by Professor Alcée Fortier of 
Tulane University. (Jn press.) 


GERMAN. 


Harris’s German Lessons. ‘An unusually well arranged book,” Professor R. 
W. Deering, Western Reserve University. Cloth. 60 cents. 

Harrlis’s German Composition. “A very sensible book. I shall introduce 
it.” Professor Gustav Griiner, Yale Untverstty. Cloth. 50 cents. 

Sheldon’s Short German Grammar. “1 can speak of it in terms of the 
highest praise,” Professor W. H. Van der Smtssen, University of Toronto. Cloth. 60 
cents. 

Joynes-Meissner German Grammar. “As a working grammar for the 
class-room, I know of nothing as good,” Professor Calvin Thomas, University of Micht- 
gan. Half leather. $1.12. 

Joynes’s German Reader. ‘It matches well the grammar. The two books 
will doa good wurk,” Professor H. S. Whtie, Cornell University. Half leather. 90 cents. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell (Deering). ‘An excellent bit of editorial and typo- 
graphical work. We sball uso it.” Professor Sarr W. Cutting, Universtty of Chicago. 
Cloth. 60 cents. 

Goethe’s Faust (Thomas). ‘A vast stride forward in Faust study in America,” 
Professor Δί. Ὁ. Learned, John Hopkins Universtty. Cloth. $1.12. 

Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea (Hewett). ‘On the highest plane of 
excellence.” Dr. G. von Loeper. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm (Primer). ‘It has never been so well edited 
before,” Professor H.C. G. Brandt, Hamilton Qullege. Cloth. 60 cents. 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise (Primer). Cloth. $1.00. 


Complete list with announcements sent on request. 


Ὁ. Ὁ. HEATH ἃ CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 


ROBERTSON’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. (Just published.) 
A History of English Literature for Secondary Schools. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, 
M. A., First English Master, Edinburg Ladies College. 12mo., cloth. pp. iv., 392. 
- $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


HILL’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC, 
The Principles of Rbetoric and their Application. By Apams SHERMAN HILL, Boyle- 
ton Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. Bp. vi., 808. With an 
Appendix comprising General Rules for Punctuation. 12mo, Half leather, 80 cents; 
by mail, 90 cents. 


HILL’S FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC, 


Tbe Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADams SHERMAN HILL. pp. ix., 837. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


ROLFE'S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 40 Volumes. 
Edited, with Notes, by WiLLiam J. Rours, A. M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Copiously Illustrated. 16mo. Flexible cloth, 56 cents; 
by mail, 62 cents per volume. per, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents per volume, 


ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems—Browning’s Select Poems—Milton’s Minor Poems—Gray’s 
Select Poems,—Rrowning’s Dramas—Macaulay’s Lays.— Wordsworth’s Select Poems, 
Edited with Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE. Illustrated. 16mo. Flexible cloth, 56 
cents; by mail, 62 cents per volume. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents per volume. 


ROLFE’S SELECT ENGLISH. 
Scott's Tales of Chivalry, 36 cents; by mail, 42 centa——Tales from English History, 
86 cents; by mail, 42 cents.—Tales from Scottish Histo , 50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 
—Fairy Ta . 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.— Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare, Come- 
dies, 50 cents: by mail, 58 cents.—Lambe’ Tales from Shakespeare, Tra es, 50 
cents; by mail, cents. Edited with Notes, by Wituiam J. Bourg. Illustrated. 
mo., cloth. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
A series of volumes for Supplementary Reading, including History, Biography, 
Poetry, Fiction, and Miscellany, by the best authors. 86 volumes now ready. Simo. 
Bound in cloth. 80 cents each; by mail, 84 cents. 


SWINTON’S STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Studies in Englisb Literature: being Typical Selections of British and American 
Authorship, from Shakespeare to the Present Time; together with Definitions, Notes, 
Analyses, and Glossary, as an aid to Systematic Literar Study. For Use in High 
and Normal Schouls, Academies, Seminaries, etc. By Prof. WILLIAM Swinton. Gold 
Medalist Paris Exposition, 1878. pp. xxxiv., 688. With Portraits. Crown, 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.20; by mail, $1.40. 


MISS PHILLIPS’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A Popular Manual of English Literature. Containing Outlines of the Literature of 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States of America. With Historical, 
Scientific,and Art Notes. By Maup GILLETTE PHILLIPS. Illustrated. Vol. I., pp. 
xxii., 582. Vol. IL. pp. vi.,570. Index to each volume. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 per 
volume by mail. The volumes sold separately. 

JOHNSON'’'S ENGLISH WORDS. 
An Elementary Study of Derivations. By CHaRLESs F. JOHNSON, Professor of English 
Literature, nity College, Hartford. pp. vi.,255. 16mo. Cloth, 84 cents; by mail, 

cents, 
FOWLER'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The Engliab Language in its Elements and Forms. With a History of its Origin and 
Development. D¢signed for Use in Colleges and Schools. Revised and rged. 
By WILLIaM C, Fowxrre, 1,1. D. 796 pages. 8vo., cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.95. 


Special rates for introduction will be quoted for above books on request. Instructors are ἐφ» 
vited to write for information, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK, ΝΟΥ. 


THE 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WILL BE HELD AT 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, Ὁ. C, 
Wednesday, Thureday and Friday, 


December 27, 28, 29, 1893. 


JOHN MURPHY ἃ 00., PUBLISHERS, 


BALTIMORE, 


PROGRAMME. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday, December 27. 
Ο 8. m. 


(α). Report of the Secretary, and of the Treasurer. 

(δ). Appointment of Committees, 

(c). Reading and Discussion of Papers: 
1. “The Life and Works of Giacomo Leopardi.” 

By Dr. Atex. W. HERDLER, Princeton University. 
2. “An historical study of the Werwolf in literature.” 

By Dr. Kinsy FLoweEr Smiru, Johns Hopkins University. 
8. Lope de Vega’s Comedia Sin Scerelo no ay Amor. 


By Dr. Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania. 
[To be read by title.] 


SECOND SESSION. 
3 p.m. (Wennrapay). 


4, “ Allegory in English Literature during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.” 


By Professor C. F. McCitumpHa, University of the City of New 
York. 


5. “A Gaucho Dialect Poem.” 
By Professor Frep. M. Paar, Bryn Mawr College. 


PHONETIC SECTION. 


6. “Speech Tones.” 
By Professor ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, Washington, Ὁ. C. 


7. “A Study and Notation of American Vowels.” 
By Professor E. H. Baxsirr, Columbia College. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Thursday, December 28. 
[0 a. m. 


8. “Ktng Lear: a Study in Shakespeare’s method of Dramatic Con- 
struction.” 
By Professor THomas R. Price, Columbia College. 
9. “Authorship in the Southern States since the Civil War.” 
By Professor W. M. BasKERVILL, Vanderbilt University. 
10. “Α Study of the Religious and Political Significance of Langland’s 
Piers the Plowman.” 
By Miss Exizasera Dererina Hanscom, Yale University 


FOURTH SESSION. 


8 p. m, (Txvsspar). 


11. “The Life and Works of Charles Sealsfield (Carl Postl).” 
By Dr. A. B. Faust, Johns Hopkins University. 


PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 


12. Discussion of “A New Method of Language Teaching” (William 
Vietor: Educational Review, November, 1893). 

(a). Dr. A. Rambeau (Johns Hopkins University) will open the 
discussion with a paper on ‘The value of Phonetics in 
teaching Modern Languages,” with practical illustrations. 

(δ). Dr. Starr W. Cutting ( Untversity of Chicago) will defend 
the proposition that the elementary study of grammar 
should be Inductive. 


Mr. and Mrs. William D. Cabell will give a reception to the members of the 
Association at the Norwood Institute, Thursday, December 28, from 8 to 11 p. m. 


FIFTH SESSION. 


Friday. December 29. 
iOa.m. 


13. “The Anglo-Saxon Version of Psalins i-] ( Vulgate) and its relation 
to the Latin original, together with a discussion of a new source 
for the determination of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s interpretation 
of the Psalms.” 

By Professor J. ἢ. Bruce, Bryn Mawr College. 

14. ‘The Love Theories of Chrétien de Troies.” 

By Professor Louis F. Mort, University of the Oity of New York. 

15. “Chronological Tests for Hartmann von Aue.” 

Ry Dr. B. J. Vos, Johns Hopkins University. 


16. “What is a Dialect?” 
By Professor E. 8. SHELDON, Harvard University. 
[To be read by title. ] 


SIXTH SESSION. 
(2 p. m. (Faipay). 


The American Dialect Society. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at 2-3 p. m., when 
Professor Sheldon’s paper ‘“‘ What is a Dialect ?”’ will be discussed J. 


3 p. m., (FRipay). 


17. ‘The growth of the Arthurian Legend.” 
By Miss Vioua V. Pricer, Southwest Kansas College. 


18. ‘Anglo-Saxon Deegmel.’’ 
By Dr. FREDERICK TUPPER, JR., Wells College. 


19. “The Pistojese Dialect.” 
By Dr. James Ὁ. Bruner, University of Illinois. 


SYLLABUS OF PAPERS. 


ΒΑΒΒΙΤΊ, E. H.: The true basis of study for Vowels is the Form of the resonance- 
chamber; tongue-positions are only important because of their effect on this 
Form. Discussion of the usual vowels. New definition of Rounding. Special 


features of American pronunciation. A method for the Notation of American 
Vowels. 


Bruce, J. D.: History of the MS. called the Paris Psalter. Originals of the 
Latin rubrics found in the arguments of the Latin commentary. Jn Psalmo- 
rum Librum exegesis erroneously ascribed to Bede. The Anglo-Saxon intro- 
ductions are also paraphrases of the same argumenta. The Greek commentary 
on the Psalms by Theodore of Mopsuestia—contemporary of St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome—is the source of the argumenta. Discussion of the authorship 
of the pseudo-Bede. Source of the comments in the body of the Anglo-Saxon 
translation. Ecclesiastical origin of this translation. Relation of the metri- 
cal version to the parallel Latin text of the MS. 


Bruner, James D.: The Pistojese Dialect. (1) MSS. in the libraries of 
Florence and Pistoja; the people of Pistoja; the peasants of the Pistojesi 
mountains. (2) The local divisions of the Italian Dialects. The genetic 
principle of Ascoli. The Tuscan group. (3) Characteristics of the Pistojese 
Dialect (Phonology, Morphology). (4) The orthography of the MSS. 


Faust, A. B.: Charles Sealsfield (Carl Postl); his Life, and sojourn in America. 
Unpublished letters: (1) Three to J. B, Metzler, Stattgart; (2) Abstracts of 
twenty-one to Elise Meyer, Schaffhausen; (3) Five to Marie Meyer. Seals- 
field’s influence upon works in German and in American literature. 


Hanscom, Miss E. D.: Historical sketch of England in the fourteenth century. 
The Vision of Piers the Plowman ; its unfinished condition ; the significance of 
Do Well, Do Bet and Do Best, and the threefold character of Piers. The 
author’s attitude to theological questions and the practices of the church. 
Instances of inconclusive and incomplete arguments; theory that the author 
was conscious of the tendency of his thought, but chose to maintain his 
orthodoxy at the expense of his logic. 

Study of Langland’s social position ; conclusion that his free birth explains 
apparent inconsistency of views of social and political problems. His attitude 
to the King, the nobility, the rich, merchants and laborers. He stands with 
the poor as opposed to the rich, but with freemen as opposed to bondmen. 
Theory that he was unconscious of his inconsistency. The effect of his poem 
on minds less bound by conventionality. 


HerRpiErR, ALEX. W.: Monaldo Leopardi. Giacomo’s home and education; his 
struggles for independence and fame; his early writings; his pessimism. 
The character and importance of his works. His philosophy in its relation 
to the literature of the nineteenth century. 


McCiumpuHa, C. F.: (1) The character of the Allegory of the Roman de la Rose 
and its influence upon the works of Chaucer and his School. (2) The changes 
wrought in Allegorical literature by the introduction of the dramatic element, 
and later by the study of the philosophers. (3) Spenser’s treatment of Alle- 
gory compared with that of his predecessors (Douglas’s King Hart, and 
Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure.) 

Mort, Lewis F.: The Love Theories of Chrétien de Troies. (1) The System of 
Bernart de Ventadorn. (2) The development of the idea of submission in 
Piere Rogier. (3) Chrétien’s poems, Erece, Cliges, La Charrette, and Yvain ; 
especially the growth of subtle ideas in Cligés, the lover’s submission in La 
Charette, and the moral reaction in Yvain. 


Paaz, Frep, N.: The Spanish Colonial System. Early colonization of the La 
Plata, Uruguay, and Parana regions. Fusion of races (Spanish settlers with 
Indian tribes). Origin of the Gaucho; his position, social and political ; 
customs, habit, speech ; music, poetry, improvisation. The dialect poems of 
Hidalgo—Ascusubi and del Campo. “ Fausto impressiones del gaucho Anas- 
tasio el Pollo en la representacion de esta opera,’’ by Estanislas del Campo. 
Characteristics of the Gaucho dialect. 


Price, THomas R.: The two sources of the tragedy. The two groups of char- 
acters; the harmonious adaptation of the one to the other. The two elements 
in the dramatic action; the method of combining the two lines of action. 
The character of Cordelia; of Edward. The fusion of the Lear-tragedy with 
the Edward-tragedy. Climax of the Edward-tragedy, and norma! distribu- 
tion of the stages of dramatic action. Climax of the Edward-tragedy, and 
abnormal distribution of dramatic action. Distinctive character of Lear as 
an example of Shakespeare’s method of construction. 


SmirH, K. W.; General definition of the Werwolf; its wide distribution. The 
constitutional Werwolf group. The companion story by Petronius the best 
example. 


The Werwolf by magic. The Northern theory; something is put on to 
produce the metamorphosis. The extension of this theory. The Scandi- 
navian theory of transformation in general. 

The wolf’s connection with outlawry; relation to this superstition of the 
Werwolf. 

The Story of Sigmund the Volsung and of his son Sinfiotli. A general 
model for all succeeding Werwolf stories. 

The influence of Christianity and of theological discussion, upon this 
superstition. The compact with the devil; the baptismal name, etc. 

Contaminatio, blending with other superstitions; the Vampire Werwolf 
of Russia and Eastern Europe. The Werwolves of Virgil, Propertius, etc. 

The Werwolf by the charms of another; William of Palerne, etc. 

Sprenger, Rémy and the witch-trials of the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The real and the imagined Werwolf. Doctrine of 
transmigration, of the “astral shape,” etc. 

Lycanthropy as a disease. 

Discussion of the various theories. 

TUPPER, JR., FREDERICK: (1) The Anglo-Saxon Day. Regulation of time. 
Canonical Hours: Uhia, Hancred, Degred, Prim, Undern, Middeg, Non, ΖΞ ἴεν, 
Complin. The later history of the Hours. (2) Rubrics to the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels. Anglo-Saxon Feast-days and Fast-days. 


Vos, B. J.: Chronological Tests for Hartmann von Aue: (1) Rime Technic; 
(2) Parenthesis; (3) Periphrasis with forms of beginnen,; (4) Postpositive 
Adjective; (5) Postpositive Possessive. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Ebbitt House (Fourteenth and F Streets), will be the rendezvous of the 
members of the Association. The special rates granted are $2.50 per day, for the 
sixth floor; all other rooms, including parlors, $3.00 per day for each person. 

The gentlemen named below have kindly consented to serve as a Local Commit- 
tee, and hereby cordially offer their services to the members of the Association. 


Professor J. H. GorE, Chairman. 
“ELA. Fay. 
“1, D. Lover. 
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